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Calendar,  1906-1907 


1906 

Sept.  25,  26,  7-9  p.m. 

Sept.  27,  8  p.m., 
Nov.  29-30, 
Dec.  22, 


Tues.  and  Wed. 

Thursday, 
Thur.  and  Fri., 


Examinations  for  advanced 

standing. 
First  term  begins. 
Thanksgiving  Recess. 
Christmas  Recess. 

Mid-year  examinations. 
Second  term  begins. 
Examinations. 
Commencement. 


[906-Jan.  2,  1907,  Sat.  to  Wed., 
1907 
Jan.  16-Jan.  30,  Wed.  to  Wed., 

Jan.  31,  8  p.m.,  Thursday, 

May  16-30,  Thur.  to  Thur., 

June  5,  Wednesday, 

Note. — Election  Day,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday, 
Good  Friday,  and  Decoration  Day  are  Holidays. 

Officers  and  Office  Hours 

The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  will  be 
in  his  office  on  the  9th  floor  of  the  University  Building,  Washington 
Square  East,  after  Sept.  18,  1906,  every  day  from  11  a.m.  to  1.30  p.m. 

The  office  of  the  School  is  open  during  the  summer  vacation  every 
day  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  beginning  September  25  from  10  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  New  students  should  register  on  Sept.  25,  26  or  27.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  Thomas  Warner  Mitchell,  Secretary,  Washing- 
ton Square  East,  New  York  City. 
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To  increase  the  efficiency  of  men  in  business  is  the  aim 
of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance.  Its 
courses  of  study  lay  the  ground- work  for  successful  careers 
in  the  following  vocations  : 

Public  Accountancy 

Manufacturing 

Mercantile  Business 

Credit  Work 

Banking 

Stock,  Bond  and  Produce  Brokerage 

Insurance  (Fire  and  Life) 

Railroad  Work 

Real  Estate  Business 

Advertising 

Teaching  in  High-Schools  and  Colleges  of 

Commerce 
Consular  Service. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Ex-Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland,  read  at  the  annual  dinner  given 
by  the  students  in  February,  1905  : 

"Our  business  men  must  realize  the  fact  that  underlying 
the  important  interests  they  have  in  charge  are  certain 
principles  and  laws  which  the  national  conditions  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  inexorably  require  should  be  studied 
and  understood. 

"No  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  how  completely  the  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  meets  these  condi- 
tions ;  and  it  should  be  cause  for  patriotic  congratulation 
that  New  York  University  has  added  so  important  an 
instrumentality  to  its  means  of  stimulating  intelligent  busi- 
ness activity  and  promoting  the  best  American  citizenship." 
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Faculty 

Henry  M.  MacCracken,  D.D  ,  LL.D., 

Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Joseph  French  Johnson,  A.B., 

Dean,  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance. 


Charles  Waldo  Raskins \   Professor  of  Auditing  and  the    History   of 
Accountancy. 

Charles  E.  Sprague,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  C.P.A., 
Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Accounts. 

*Joseph  Hardcastle,  L.H.M.,  C.P.A., 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Accounts. 
Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Finance. 
Cleveland  F.  Bacon,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
H.  M.  C  Vedder,   Ph.G.,   B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Practical  Accounting. 
William  H.  Dennis,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Accounts. 
Thomas  W.  Mitchell,  Ph.D., 

Assistant   Professor   of  Finance  and  Accounts,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty. 
George  Edward  Allen, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Practice. 
Samson  D.  Oppenheim,  B.S.,  A.B.,  B.C.S.,  LL.M.,  J.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Practical  Finance. 
Martin  A.  Rosanoff,  B.S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Chemis.ry. 
W.  H.  Lough,  Jr.,   A.M., 

Instructor  in  Economics. 
Morris  Putnam  Stevens,  LL.B., 

Lecturer  on  Insurance  and  Insurance  Law. 
George  G.  Groat,  Ph.D., 

Lecturer  on  Industry. 
Thomas  B.  Dean,  C.P.A., 

Lecturer  on  Auditing. 

♦Deceased  June  16,  1906. 
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Orrin  R.  Judd,  B.C.S.,  LL.B.,  C.P.A., 
Lecturer  on  Banking  Practice. 

John  R.  MacNeille,  A.B., 

Lecturer  on  Business  Organization. 

Walter  Lindner,  LL.B., 

Lecturer  on  Real  Property. 

Francis  J.  Kearful,  M.L., 
Lecturer  on  Railroad  Law. 

E.  R.  Hardy,  Ph.B., 

Lecturer  on  the  Principles  of  Fire  Insurance. 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 

Lecturer   on  Investment  Securities. 
Miles  Menander  Dawson,  F.I. A., 

Lecturer  on  Actuarial  Science. 

Henry  Moir,  F.F.A.,  F.I. A., 

Lecturer  on   Actuarial  Science. 

Charles  W.  Jackson,  M.A., 

Lecturer  on  Actuarial  Science, 

Allen  Hoyt,  Ph.B., 

Lecturer  on  Govermnent  Bonds. 

Mills  E.  Case, 

Lecturer  on  Industry. 

C.  E.   Forsdick, 

Lecturer  on  Railroad  Accounting. 
Walter  Alonzo  Bayer,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 
Stephen  Abbott  Ulman,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 
Frederick  Ranney  Leach,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  in  Accounting. 
George  Lester  Bergen,  B.C.S., 

Assistant  in  Accounting. 
Irving  Linwood  Camp,  B.C.S. , 

Assistant  in  Accounting. 
Rodrigo  Hugnet  Bonilla. 

Instructor  in   Commercial  Spanish. 
Frank  A.  Fall,  M.A., 

Bursar  of  the  University. 
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Special  Lecturers 
Alexander  Dana  Noyes,  Financial  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post, 
The  Money  Market. 
Charles  A.  Conant,  A.M.,  Secretary  of  the  Morton  Trust  Company, 

Money  and  Banking. 
Walter  A.  Hallett,  A.B.,  C.P.A., 

Bond   Valuation. 
Frank  Presbrey,  of  the  Frank  Presbrey  Company, 

History  of  Advertising. 
George  H.  Daniels,  General  Advertising  Manager  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines, 
Transportation  Advertising. 
Collin  Armstrong,  of  Albert  Frank  &  Company 

Financial  Advertising. 
Robert     H.     Montgomery,    C.P.A.,     of     Lybrand,    Ross     Bros.    & 
Montgomery, 
Auditing. 
John  Whitmore.C.P.A.,  of  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis, 

Accounting. 
George  S.  Mason,  of  Baring,  Magoun  &  Co., 

Foreign  Exchange. 
Earl  D.  Howard,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Deposit  Currency. 
W.  B.  Guthrie,  A.M., 
Foreign  Investments. 
Luis  Jackson,  Industrial  Commissioner  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 

Railways  in  Relation  to  Industries. 
Harvey  Chase,  of  Harvey  Chase  and  Co., 

Cost  Accounting. 
Isaac  N.  Seligman,  of  J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co., 
Underwriting. 

Advisory  Committee  of  New  York  State  Society  of 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

Leonard  H.  Conant,   Chairman. 

Leon  BrUMMER,  Secretary, 

r    ™     r>4„  E.  W.  Sells. 

Farquhar  J.  MacRae,  d    Loudon> 

CHARLES  E     SPRAGUE,  T.    B.    DEAN. 

H.  R.M.Cook, 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance  was  established  in  1900,  in  response  to  a  wide-spread  demand 
for  better  instruction  in  business  methods.  Since  then  it  has  been 
among  the  foremost  in  the  movement  to  replace  or  supplement  the 
traditional  college  education,  as  a  preparation  for  an  active  career,  by 
a  thorough  training  in  the  principles  of  business.  Its  work  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  through  a  study  of  commercial  methods  and  of 
economic  forces  a  young  man  may  obtain  at  least  as  valuable  mental 
discipline  as  in  the  so-called  culture  studies  and  in  addition  will  gain 
the  technical  knowledge  and  the  habits  of  thought  that  make  for  effici- 
ency in  business.  The  instruction  of  the  School  of  Commerce  is 
directed  toward  two  objects  :  first,  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
students  as  to  business  operations;  second  to  train  men  to  think  clearly 
about  business  problems. 

Location. 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  new  University  Building,  Washington  Square,  New  York 
City.  In  this  building  are  located  also  the  administrative  offices  and 
four  other  Schools  of  the  University  :  the  Graduate  School,  the  School 
of  Pedagogy,  the  Law  School,  and  the  Washington  Square  Collegiate 
Division. 

The  School's  location  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  New  York 
City  and  its  close  connection  with  leading  commercial  and  financial 
houses  enable  it  to  secure  the  services  of  many  successful  men  of  affairs 
as  instructors  and  lecturers.  Its  advantages  in  this  respect  are  probably 
unequalled. 

Regular  Students 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  is  conferred  by  the 
University  upon  regular  students  who  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for 
900  single  hours  of  work,  being  ten  hours  a  week  for  three  years  of 
thirty  weeks  each,  or  fifteen  hours  per  week  for  two  years,  or  its 
equivalent.  Persons  are  admitted  to  the  first  year  class  as  candidates 
for  the  degree  if  they  satisfy  any  one  of  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  If  they  hold  New  York  State  Regents'  pass  cards  for  63  academic 
counts  (new  style)  or  a  Regents  academic  equivalent  credential;  or  (2) 
if  they  hold  diplomas  from  a  high  school  or  academy  of  good  standing; 
or  (3)  if  they  hold  certificates  showing  completion  of  the  freshman  year 
in  any  college  of  good  standing. 
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Special  Students 

Persons  twenty-one  years  old  or  more  who  cannot  meet  the  above 
requirements  may  be  admitted  as  special  students.  Special  students 
cannot  obtain  the  B.C.S.  degree,  but  on  completion  of  900  hours  work 
will  receive  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency.  Upon  their  passing  the 
Regents'  examinations  and  so  obtaining  63  academic  counts  they  may 
be  admitted  to  regular  standing  as  candidates  for  the  degree. 

Members  of  the  senior  class  of  the  New  York  University  College  at 
University  Heights  will  be  admited  to  this  school  and  will  be  credited 
with  work  done  as  a  substitute  for  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  senior 
college  year  at  the  Heights. 

Members  of  the  Law  School,  paying  full  fees,  may  elect  a  course  of 
two  hours  in  this  school  without  charge. 

Graduate   Students 

Persons  who  hold  a  B.C.S.  degree  from  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  or  an  equivalent  degree  granted  by  a  school  or 
college  of  good  standing  for  proficiency  in  commercial  studies  may  be 
admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  as  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  The  degree  will  be  conferred  on 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  upon  the  completion  of  300  single 
hours  of  advanced  work  with  high  credit,  of  which  120  hours  may 
be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  thesis,  to  be  approved  by 
the  Faculty,  which  shall  deal  with  some  subject  in  the  field  of  com- 
merce, accounts  or  finance  and  shall  give  evidence  of  original  research 
and  thought.  Candidates  may  be  required  also  to  appear  before  the 
Faculty  and  submit  to  an  oral  examination. 

Evening  Sessions 

The  evening  sessions  give  opportunity  for  men  employed  in  New 
York  City  through  the  day  to  obtain  a  thorough  college  training  in 
business.  The  majority  of  such  students,  ranging  in  age  from  18  to 
40,  have  already  had  considerable  practical  experience,  and  are 
seeking  to  supplement  their  practical  training  by  a  scientific  study  of 
Accounts,  Commerce,  Finance  and  Business  Law.  Among  these  men 
are  many  book-keepers  and  accountants,  who  are  preparing  specifically 
for  the  State  C.  P.  A.  examinations;  bank-clerks  who  want  a  thorough 
understanding  of  their  business  ;  credit-men,  insurance  men,  head- 
book-keepers,  railroad  men  and  others,  who  realize  that  by  study  they 
can  rapidly  acquire  much  useful  knowledge  born  of  the  experience  of 
others. 
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Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

In  connection  with  other  departments  of  New  York  University  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  has  arranged  a  combination 
of  day  and  evening  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Commercial  Science  in  two  years.  The  two  years  curriculum 
requires  15  hours  per  week  of  class-room  work.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished principally  for  the  benefit  of  graduates  of  secondary  schools 
who  are  looking  forward  to  business  careers,  and  who  are  able  to  give 
all  their  time  to  study.  Several  students  in  this  class  are  working 
with  a  view  to  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  the  University 
Law  School  one  year  after  graduation  from  the  School  of  Commerce. 

The  Courses  in  Accounting 

The  instruction  in  accounting  includes  all  that  is  necessary,  aside 
from  the  required  preliminary  experience,  to  enable  the  accountant 
to  pass  the  Regents'  examination  for  the  certificate  of  C.P.A. 
{Certified  Public  Accountant)  and  to  begin  an  intelligent  practice  of 
the  profession  upon  his  own  responsibility.  During  the  first  year  the 
student  is  given  a  thorough  drill  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
accounts,  and  is  required  to  do  much  practical  work  to  fix  these 
principles  in  his  memory.  In  the  second  and  third  years  he  studies 
the  science  of  accounts,  learns  how  the  principles  are  applied  in  various 
businesses,  and  is  made  familiar  with  the  manifold  duties  and  problems 
which  confront  the  auditor  and  public  accountant. 

Commerce  and  Finance 

The  courses  in  Commerce  and  Finance  have  practical  value  for 
all  young  men  looking  forward  to  careers  in  banking  or  in  brokerage, 
whether  in  stocks  and  bonds  or  in  produce.  The  fact  is  fully 
recognized  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  teachers  to  seek  to  give 
students  knowledge  which  can  be  gained  only  by  experience.  The 
instruction,  nevertheless,  is  in  no  sense  theoretical.  It  aims  to  give 
the  student  an  understanding  of  the  principles  which  underlie  all  busi- 
ness operations,  to  acquaint  him  with  some  of  the  problems  which  every 
business  man  must  solve,  and  to  furnish  him  with  information  which  will 
aid  in  the  solution  of  such  problems.  He  is  taught  Political  Economy 
that  he  may  know  as  much  as  possible  about  the  general  laws 
governing  wages,  prices  and  interest,  and  may  understand  actual 
changes  taking  place  in  the  industrial  and  speculative  markets. 
On  the  side  of  finance,  the  student  studies  corporation  and  trust  finance, 
practical  banking,  the  nature  of  money  and  credit,  the  development  of 
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banking,  the  nature  of  bank  deposits  and  bank  notes,  the  financial 
history  of  the  United  States,  the  principles  of  investments— with  special 
reference  to  bonds  and  stocks— the  theory  and  technique  of  foreign 
exchange,  the  causes  of  panics,  the  methods  of  speculation  in  stocks  and 
produce,  the  money  market  and  the  various  influences  by  which  it  is 
affected.  On  the  side  of  industry,  he  begins  with  the  study  of  raw 
materials,  which  constitute  the  source  or  beginning  of  national  wealth. 
He  learns  where  they  are  produced  and  the  cost  of  production,  to  what 
markets  they  move,  into  what  products  they  are  converted,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  demand  they  satisfy,  and  the  causes  of  the  price  fluctu- 
ations to  which  they  are  subject.  Foreign  commerce  is  studied  with 
special  reference  to  the  part  played  by  the  United  States,  the  relative 
importance  of  its  trade  with  different  countries  of  the  world  and  the 
opportunities  offered  it  for  commercial  expansion 

Instruction  in  Law 

The  scheme  of  instruction  in  law  has  been  designed  not  only  for  men 
preparing  for  the  profession  of  Certified  Public  Accountant,  but  also 
for  men  contemplating  entry  into  general  commercial  or  business  life. 
It  equips  them  for  positions  in  banking,  trust,  surety  and  insurance 
companies  ;  for  the  duties  of  executors,  trustees  or  managers  of  property 
for  themselves  or  others  ;  for  general  work  upon  the  Stock  Exchange; 
and  for  the  organization  and  management  of  business  corporations.  It 
is  intended  to  offer  to  the  student  solely  practical  business  law  and  to 
omit  all  details  necessary  only  for  the  practitioner.  All  necessary  prin- 
ciples and  rules  are  explained  most  carefully,  and  in  every  instance 
illustrated  by  actually  decided  cases  and  applied  to  concrete  situations 
most  likely  to  confront  the  student.  General  discussion  in  the  class- 
room of  such  principles  and  their  application  is  insisted  upon,  each 
student  being  required  to  participate.  A  student  desiring  to  pursue 
any  subject  more  extensively  than  is  contemplated  here  may  attend 
lectures  for  two  hours  a  week  upon  such  topic  in  the  School  of  Law 
without  additional  charge,  provided  the  hours  of  such  course  do  not 
conflict  with  the  regular  work  of  the  School,  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 

Special  Lectures 

In  order  that  the  students  may  hear  men  who  are  prominent  in 
the  business  world,  provision  is  made  for  occasional  special  lectures 
These  lectures  are  given  partly  before  the  entire  school,  and  partly 
before  those  classes  in  whose  particular  field  they  lie. 

During  the  year  1905-1906  special  lectures  were  given  as  follows  : 
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Lectures  on  Finance,  Industry  and  Accounting 

"Factory  Accounts"  by  Mr.  John  Whitmore,  of  Patterson,  Teele  & 
Dennis.   Certified  Public  Accountants. 

"Deposit  Currency"  by  Earl  D.  Howard,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

"Finance  in  South  American  Commerce"  by  Mr.  George  S.Mason, 
of  Baring,   Magoun  &  Co. 

"The  Basis  of  Valuation  for  Bonds"  by  Mr.  Walter  A.  Hallett, 
A.B.,  C.P.A. 

"The  Steel  Corporation  and  Lake  Superior  Mines"  by  Henry  Ray- 
mond Mussey,   Ph.   D.,   Bryn  Mawr  University. 

"A  Trust  Company's  Organization  and  Accounting  in  its  individual 
Trust  Department"  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Sterrett,  C.P.A. 

"Causes  for  Tight  Money"  by  Mr.  Alexander  D.  Noyes,  Financial 
Editor  of  the  Evening  Post. 

"The  Need  for  an  Elastic  Currency"  by  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Conant,  of 
the  Morton  Trust  Company. 

"Railways  in  their  Relation  to  Industries  and  Commerce"  by  Mr. 
Luis  Jackson,  Industrial  Commissioner  of  the   Erie  Railroad. 

"Essential  Qualifications  for  the  Public  Accountant"  by  Mr.  Thomas 
P.  Ryan,  C.P.A. 

"Industrial  Possibilities  of  the  Orient"  by  Mr.   W.  B.  Guthrie. 

"The  Financial  Organization  of  the  Rock  Island  Railway  System" 
by  Edward  Sherwood  Meade,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

"The  Legal  Aspects  of  Investments  in  Germany  and  France"  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Guthrie. 

"Factory  Cost  Systems"  by  Mr.  Harvey  Chase,  of  Harvey  Chase 
&  Co.,   Public  Accountants  and  Auditors. 

"Underwriting  the  Sale  of  Corporate  Securities"  by  Mr.  Isaac  N. 
Seligman,   of  J.   &  W.   Seligman  &  Co. 

"The  Work  of  the  Freight  Claim  Department"  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Cal- 
kins, Freight  Claim  Agent  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River   Railroad. 
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Fees 

The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.  This  must  be  paid  by  all  students  taking 
8  hours  or  more  work  per  week.  It  is  paid  once  only  during  the 
student's  course. 

The  fee  for  the  full  evening  courses,  10  hours  a  week,  is  $100  per 
annum. 

The  fee  for  the  day  and  evening  course  combined  (15  hours  a  week) 
is  $150  per  annum. 

Students  taking  less  than  8  hours  a  week  are  charged  at  the  rate  of 
$12.50  per  hour,  or  $25,  payable  in  advance,  for  a  two-hour  course 
running  through  the  year.  The  fee  for  a  two-hour  course  for  one 
term  is  $15. 

The  special  fees  for  courses  in  Actuarial  Science  are  as  follows: 
Section  A,  $50.     Section  B,  $50.     Sections  C  and  D,  each  $100. 

Tuition  fees  are  payable  in  advance,  but  partial  payments  are  per- 
mitted from  students  whose  fees  amount  to  $50  or  over.  The  division 
of  fees  is  an  indulgence,  and  students  are  expected  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments promptly  and  without  notice  from  the  University.  If  a  student 
who  has  paid  the  full  annual  fee  in  advance  is  compelled  by  sickness 
or  other  good  reason  to  withdraw  from  the  School,  the  proportionate 
fee  for  the  remaining  quarters  of  the  year  is  returned.  In  no  case  is 
any  part  of  the  fee  returned  to  students  who  make  partial   payments. 

Cards  of  admission  are  issued  by  the  Bursar,  to  whom  all  fees  must 
be  paid,  and  students  are  admitted  to  lectures  only  upon  presentation 
of  these  cards. 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Com- 
mercial Science  is  $20.  There  is  no  additional  charge  for  graduation 
expenses  and  diploma. 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  a  certificate  of  Proficiency 
is  $10 


Advanced  Standing 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  must  give  evidence,  either  by  ex- 
amination or  by  certificates  from  schools  in  good  standing,  that  they 
have  satisfactorily  pursued  the  studies  for  which  they  ask  credit. 
Examinations  of  applicants  for  advanced  standing  will  be  held  Sep- 
tember 25  and  26,  1906,  7.30  to  9.30  p.m. 
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The  C.  P.  A.  Examinations 

Men  who  wish  to  make  special  preparation  for  the  State  C.  P.  A. 
examinations  in  New  York  or  other  states  are  given  every  opportunity 
to  study  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  deficient.  The  length  of  time 
necessary  for  such  preparation  depends  on  the  capacity  and  practical 
experience  of  the  student. 

The  School  Year 

The  year  comprises  two  terms  of  instruction.  The  first  term  begins 
Thursday,  September  27,  1906.  The  school  year  ends  Wednesday, 
June  5,  1907.  The  evening  sessions  are  held  from  8  to  10  o'clock  on 
every  week  day  evening  except  Saturday.  The  day  sessions  in  1906-07 
will  be  held  from  4  to  6  P.  m.  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  and 
from  2  to  6  p.  m.  on  Saturdays. 

Board  and  Rooms 

Good  rooms  with  table  board  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
University  Building  for  $7  per  week  and  upward.  Two  students  room- 
ing together  may  materially  reduce  their  expenses. 

Students  coming  to  the  school  from  a  distance  are  requested  to  make 
the  University  Building  a  centre  from  which  to  make  all  arrangements 
preliminary  to  entrance.  Letters,  baggage,  etc.,  can  be  sent  to  the 
building  in  care  of  the  School.  The  officers  of  the  University  will 
render  all  assistance  possible  in  aiding  students  to  find  suitable  rooms 
and  board. 

Students  taking  the  work  of  this  school  in  conjunction  with  either 
regular  or  special  work  in  the  college  at  University  Heights  may  obtain 
rooms  in  the  college  dormitories. 

Library 

The  Library  of  the  school  contains,  besides  standard  works  in 
finance  and  economics,  the  best  works  upon  accounting  in  English 
and  the  Continental  languages — especially  French — and  others  will 
be  added  as  the  present  meagre  bibliography  of  the  subject  may 
permit.  In  addition  to  other  accessions,  the  Library  receives  annually 
$100  worth  of  books,  by  gift  from  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants.  The  Law  Library,  containing  about 
16,000  volumes,  including  all  the  standard  works  on  Commercial  Law, 
is  located  in  the  University  Building,  and  is  open  to  students  of  this 
school  ;  and  the  Astor  Library  of  283,000  volumes,  and  especially  rich 
in  works  on  Commerce  and  Finance,  is  within  three  minutes'  walk  of 
the  University  Building. 
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Required  Courses  for  Regular  Students 

All  candidates  for  the  degree,  or  for  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency, 
must  have  obtained  credits  for  at  least  60  hours  in  accounting  courses; 
also  for  the  following:  Commerce  1,  4  and  4a  or  10;  Finance  2,  3a 
and  4;  Law  1,  ia  and  2  or  3.  The  remaining  credits  requisite  for 
graduation  may  be  obtained  by  the  completion  of  courses  elected  by 
the  student.     Brief  syllabi  of  all  courses  are  given  on  pages  21  to  32. 

School  Publications 

In  a  series  styled  "  Studies  in  Business,"  the  School  has  published 
three  books  of  interest  to  accountants,  as  follows  : 

No.  1.  "The  Railway  Auditor,"  by  H.  C.  Whitehead,  General 
Auditor  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 
pany.    Price,  $1. 

No.  2.  "Accounts  of  Executors  and  Testamentary  Trustees,"  by 
Prof.  Joseph  Hardcastle.      Price,  $2. 

No.  3.  "The  Accountancy  of  Investment,"  by  Prof.  Chas.  E. 
Sprague.     Price,  $2. 

No.  4.  "  The  Accountancy  of  Investment,"  Part  2,  by  Prof.  Chas. 
E.  Sprague.     Price,  $1.50. 

Employment 

The  experience  of  the  School  during  its  six  years'  existence  warrants 
the  statement  that  business  men  generally  recognize  the  superior  effi- 
ciency of  our  students  and  are  glad  to  employ  them.  The  officers 
receive  an  increasing  number  of  calls  for  capable  men,  and  endeavor 
to  help  students  and  graduates  to  find  suitable  employment.  Pros- 
pective students  from  out  of  town,  who  cannot  afford  to  give  up  all 
their  time  to  School  work  and  wish  to  obtain  employment  through 
the  day,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  School. 

Attendance 

The  record  of  attendance  of  the  School  is  as  follows  . 

Year.  Students. 

1900-1901  60 

1901-1902  90 

1902-1903  120 

1903-1904  155 

1 904- 1 905  200 

1905-1906  441 
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Following  is  the  schedule  of  evening  classes  in  1906-1907. 
Courses  open  to  first-year  students  are  printed  in  italics. 

EVENING  LECTURE  SCHEDULE  1906-07 

(Subject  to  change) 


FIRST  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Commerce  i 

Commerce  ia 

(Political  Economy). 

(Political  Economy). 

Accounting  13 
(Railway  Acctg  and  Statistics) 

Accounting  13a 
(Railway  Acctg  and  Statistics) 

Accounting  3 

Accounting  8 

Monday 

(Cost  Accounts). 

(Executors'  Accounts). 

8-10  P.M. 

Commerce  10 

Commerce  11 

(Industrial  History). 

(Advertising). 

Finance  9 

Finance  2 

(Panics  and  Depressions). 

(Banking  Practice). 

Accounting  12 

Accounting  11 

(Accounting  System). 

(Advanced  Problems). 

Commerce  4 

Commerce  4a 

(Industrial  Geography). 

(Industrial  Geography). 

Accounting  4 

Accounting  4a 

(Elements  of  Acctg). 

(Elements  of  Acctg). 

Accounting  2 

Accounting  2a 

(Advanced  Practice). 

(Advanced  Practice). 

Tuesday 

Finance  7 

Finance  7a 

8-10  P.M. 

(Investments). 

(Investments). 

Commerce  12 

Commerce  12a 

(Real  Estate). 

(Real  Estate). 

Accounting  6 

Accounting  6a 

(Auditing). 

(Auditing). 

Law  7 

(Insurance  Law). 

Accounting  1 

Accounting  ia 

(Elementary  Practice). 

(Elementary  Practice). 

Commerce  7 

Commerce  7a 

Wednesday 

(Transportation). 

(Transportation). 

Commerce  3 

Commerce  3a 

8-10  P.M. 

(Business  Organization). 

(Business  Organization). 

Finance  4 

Finance  5 

(Banking). 

(Foreign  Exchange). 

English  1 

English  ia 

(Business   English). 

(Business   English). 

Finance  1 

Finance  10 

(Practical  Finance). 

(Corporation  Finance). 

Commerce  13 

Commerce  13a 

Thursday 

(Industrial  Chemistry). 

(Industrial  Chemistry). 

8-10  P.M. 

Finance  14 

Finance  4a 

(Fire  Insurance). 

(Fire  Insurance). 

Law  3. 
(Bills  and  Notes). 

Law  8 
(Railroad  Law). 

Law  2a 
(Partnerships). 

Law  1 

Law  ia 

(Contracts). 

(Agency). 

Accounting  7 

Accounting  9 

Friday 

(Acctg  Principles). 

(Investment  Accounts). 

8-10   P.M. 

Finance  13 

Finance  n 

(Advanced  Finance). 

(Financial  History). 

Spanish  1 

Spanish  ia 

(Commercial    Spanish). 

(Commercial   Spanish). 
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Afternoon   Courses 

The  following  afternoon  courses  offered  in  the  Collegiate  Division 
of  New  York  University  are  recommended  to  students  who  wish  to 
attend  both  day  and  evening  sessions: 

Economics  5.  Elements  of  Economics.  2  hours  per  week  through 
the  year.     [Hours  to  be  arranged.]  Professor  Johnson. 

Economics  2.  Economic  Development  of  England  and  the  United 
States.     2  hours  per  week  through  the  year.   [Hours  to  be  arranged.] 

Professor  Mitchell. 

Sociology  20.  Social  Evolution.  2  hours  per  week  through  the 
year.     [Hours  to  be  arranged  ]  Mr.   Lough. 

Economics  20.  Money  and  Credit.  2  hours,  the  first  term.  [Hours 
to  be  arranged.]  Professor  Oppenheim. 

Economics  22.  Distribution  of  Wealth.  2  hours,  the  second  term. 
[Hours  to  be  arranged.]  Professor  Mitchell. 

Law  4.  Agency  and  Contracts.  2  hours  through  the  year;  Fri- 
days 4.30-6.30  p.m.  Professor  Bacon. 
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One  Year  Special  Courses 

For  the  benefit  of  men  employed  during  the  day,  who  are  not  in 
a  position  to  enter  upon  the  three  year  University  course,  several 
one-year  courses  have  been  arranged,  each  covering  a  special  field, 
and  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  distinct  group  of  men.  These 
courses  are  open  without  preliminary  examinations  to  all  persons 
sufficiently  experienced  to  profit  by  the  instruction.  Young  men 
under  21  years  of  age  are  admitted  only  upon  request  of  guardians 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  instructors  whose  courses  they  elect. 
A  student  who  completes  one  of  these  special  courses  will  be  given 
a  certificate  to  that  effect.  Should  he  decide  to  continue  his  studies, 
the  credits  received  for  the  completed  special  course  will  count 
toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science.  Circulars  de- 
scribing the  special  one-year  courses  in  greater  detail  will  be  sent  on 
request. 

Fees  for  these  one-year  special  courses,  unless  otherwise  specified, 
are  charged  on  the  same  basis  as  for  the  regular  curriculum,  as 
follows:  The  tuition  for  a  four-evening  course  is  $40  per  term.  A 
matriculation  fee  of  $5  is  charged  on  entrance.  The  tuition  for  one 
subject  for  a  term  is  $15,  for  the  year  $25;  tuition  for  two  or  three 
subjects  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  $12.50  each  per  term.  Where  less 
than  four  subjects  are  elected  no  matriculation  fee  is  charged. 

I.     Special  Courses  in  Accounting 

This  special  four-evening  course  prepares  men  specifically  for  the 
C.P.A.  examinations  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  include  four 
subjects,  Theory  of  Accounts,  Practical  Accounting,  Auditing,  and 
Commercial  Law.  Opportunity  is  given  also  for  the  study  of  Railway 
Accounting,  of  Advanced  Accounting  problems,  of  Insurance  Law,  of 
Investment  Accounts,  or  of  advanced  Commercial  Law,  if  the  student 
prefers  any  of  these  subjects.  The  course  is  open  only  to  men  who 
have  already  had  considerable  practical  experience  in  bookkeeping  or 
accounting. 

2.     Special  Course  in  Fire  Insurance 

This  course  is  designed  for  men  who  are  contemplating  fire  insur- 
ance as  a  business,  and  especially  for  those  who,  while  actively  en- 
gaged in  some  department  of  fire  insurance  or  real  estate  work,  feel 
the  need  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments, and  of  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fire  insurance 
business  in  its  entirety.     The  lectures  on  fire  insurance  proper  will  be 
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given  on  Thursday  evenings  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Hardy, 
Ph  B  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange,  with  the  assistance 
of  specialists  in  the  different  departments  of  the  subject.  Those  who 
are  engaged  in  fire  insurance  as  a  business  are  advised  to  take  the 
work  offered  by  the  school  in  Insurance  Law  (first  term,  Tuesday  even- 
ings 8  to  10)  and  Law  of  Agency  (second  term,  Friday  evenings,  8  to 
io)  as  affording  valuable  auxiliary  instruction.  The  following  gentle- 
men  have  consented  to  act  as  an  Advisory  Committee  for  this  course  : 

C.  F.  Shallcross,  Manager  Royal  Insurance  Company. 

Henry  Evans,  President  Continental  Insurance  Company. 

Cornelius  DuBois,  Frank  &  DuBois. 

W.  O.  Robb,  Secretary  Committee  on  Losses  and  Adjustments. 

H.E.  Hess,  Manager  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange. 

3.    Special  Course  in   Finance 

This  four-evening  course  is  intended  (i)  for  ambitious  employees  of 
banking  and  brokerage  houses  who  find  themselves  handicapped  by 
lack  of  thorough  training  in  the  underlying  principles  of  their  busi- 
ness and  (2)  for  persons  who  are  concerned  with  the  handling  of  es- 
tates'and  the  investment  of  money,  and  who  have  not  had  proper  train- 
ing for  such  work.  Bank  clerks  taking  the  course  will  be  equipped  for 
the  examinations  of  the  American  Institute  of  Bank  Clerks.  A  choice 
is  offered  among  several  subjects  including  :  Panics  and  Depressions, 
Banking  Practice,  Investment  and  Speculation,  Theory  and  History  of 
Banking,  Foreign  Exchange,  Practical  Finance,  Corporation  Finance, 
Political  Economy,  Analysis  of  Corporation  Reports,  Financial  History 
of  the  United  States  and  Commercial  Law. 

4.     Special  Course  in  Business  Management 

This  course  is  established  for  the  benefit  of  able,  ambitious  young 
business  men  who  are  looking  forward  to  managerial  positions. 
As  business  is  today  conducted,  the  men  in  charge  must  possess  qual- 
ities which  are  not  cultivated  by  routine  work  in  subordinate  posi- 
tions. They  must  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  general  business  meth- 
ods and  principles,  a  fair  understanding  of  accounting  and  commercial 
law,  a  broad  outlook  over  the  commercial  and  financial  world,  and 
the 'ability  to  reason  quickly  and  accurately  about  business  problems. 
To  train  competent  men  along  these  four  lines  is  the  object  of  this 
special  course.  A  choice  of  four  evenings'  work  per  week  is  offered 
from  the  following  subjects  :  Panics  and  Depressions,  Advertising, 
Principles  of  Accounting,  Business  Organization  and  Statistics,  Indus- 
trial Chemistry,  Industrial  Geography,  Commercial  Spanish  and  Com- 
mercial Law. 
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5.    Special  Course  in  Real  Estate 

This  work  is  intended  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  three  classes  : 
(1)  Real  estate  brokers  and  their  employees  ;  (2)  owners  of  real  estate, 
whether  men  or  women,  who  lack  the  experience  necessary  to  its  pru- 
dent management ;  (3)  all  persons  who  are  likely,  through  inheritance 
or  otherwise,  to  have  the  charge  of  real  property  as  trustees,  executors 
or  owners.  The  success  of  the  course  during  the  past  year  has  proven 
its  utility.  Lectures  on  the  subject  of  real  estate  proper  will  be  given 
on  Tuesday  evenings,  from  8  to  10,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walter 
Lindner,  LL.B.,  Solicitor  of  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company. 
Mr.  Lindner  will  have  the  expert  assistance  of  men  who  have  had  suc- 
cessful experience  in  different  branches  of  the  subject.  Real  estate 
men  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  supplement  their  work 
by  a  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects  :  Fire  Insurance, 
Business  Organization  and  Statistics  and  Law  of  Contracts  and  of 
Agency. 

6.     Special  Course  in  Actuarial  Science 

This  course  offers  to  actuaries,  actuarial  clerks,  life  insurance  officers 
and  agents,  and  to  all  students  of  the  subject  the  advantages  of  special 
classes  in  actuarial  science.  The  course  will  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Miles  M.  Dawson,  F.I. A.;  Henry  Moir,  F.F.A.,  F.I. A.; 
and  Charles  W.  Jackson,  M.A.  (Cantab.).  It  will  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions corresponding  to  the  requirements  of  the  examinations  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America,  as  follows  : 

Associate  Examination 

Section  A.  Principles  of  Double  Entry  Bookkeeping,  Permutations 
and  Combinations,  Binominal  Theorem,  Series,  Theory  and  Use  of 
Logarithms.  Elements  of  Finite  Differences,  Interpolation  and  Summa- 
tion, Theory  of  Probabilities,  Compound  Interest  and  Annuities  Cer- 
tain, Elementary  Plane  Geometry. 

Section  B.  Application  of  Probabilities  to  Life  Contingencies,  The- 
ory of  Annuities  and  Insurances,  Valuation,  Usual  Forms,  General 
Nature  of  Insurance  Contracts.  History  of  Life  Insurance,  Source  and 
Characteristics  of  Chief  Mortality  Tables. 

Membership  Examinations 

Sections  C  and  D.  Methods  of  Constructing  and  Graduating  Mor- 
tality Tables,  Methods  of  Loading  Premiums,  Valuation  of  Assets  and 
Liabilities,  Assessment  of  Expenses,    Distribution  of   Surplus,   Treat- 
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ment  of  Changes  or  Surrenders  of  Policies,  Application  of  Finite  and 
Infinitesimal  Calculus,  Life  Insurance  Laws  of  the  United  States,  Un- 
deraverage  Lives,  Special  Hazards. 

It  is  understood  that  this  examination  is  being  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  that  one  or  two  extra  subjects  are  to  be  included.  The  ex- 
tra subjects  which  have  been  suggested  are,  Life  Insurance  Bookkeep- 
ing, Life  Insurance  Investments,  and  the  Principles  of  Banking  and 
Finance.  Full  details  will  be  furnished  later  to  any  who  are  interested. 

The  terms  will  be  as  follows  :  Matriculation  fee,  $5.00 ;  Tuition — 
Section  A,  $50.00  ;  Section  B,  $50.00 ;  Sections  C  and  D,  $100.00. 

The  course  will  extend  from  September  27,  1906,  to  the  date  of  the 
Actuarial  Society  Examinations  in  April,  1907.  Section  A  will  meet 
on  Monday  evenings  ;  Section  B  on  Wednesday  evenings  ;  Section  C 
on  Tuesday  evenings  ;  and  Section  D  on  Thursday  evenings. 

The  regular  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Commerce  contains  several 
evening  courses  that  are  supplementary  to  the  instruction  in  Actuarial 
Science,  such,  for  example,  as  the  courses  in  Fire  Insurance,  Account- 
ing, Real  Estate,  Corporation  Finance,  Investments,  Business  Organ- 
isation, Investment  and  Speculation,  Corporate  Reorganizations  and 
Analysis  of  Corporation  Reports,  and  Advertising.  Full  descriptions 
of  these  courses  will  be  found  in  the  regular  announcement  of  the 
School.  To  the  students  of  Actuarial  Science  the  fee  for  these  regular 
courses  is  $10.00  per  course  per  term  of  four  months. 

7.    Special  Course  in  Transportation 

This  course  was  organized  last  year  with  a  view  to  affording  the 
thousands  of  railroad  clerks  in  and  near  New  York  City  a  better  train- 
ing for  responsible  official  positions.  Ambitious  railroad  employees 
complain,  with  good  reason,  that  in  their  daily  clerical  routine  they 
deal  only  with  a  mass  of  details,  and  have  little  chance  to  become 
familiar  with  the  work  of  other  departments  or  even  with  the  under- 
lying principles  of  their  own  work.  The  aim  of  this  three-evening 
course  is  to  remedy  the  obvious  defects  of  too  narrow  practical  expe- 
rience by  a  wider  study.  The  subjects  included  in  this  special  course 
are  :  Railroad  Transportation  in  the  United  States,  Railroad  Traffic 
Problems,  Railroad  Law,  Corporation  Finance,  and  Railroad  Accounts 
and  Statistics. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    STUDIES 
Accounting 

X  and  ia.  Accounting  Practice.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second 
Terms,  Wednesdays  8-10  P.M.     Professor  Dennis  and  Mr.  Bayer. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  in  the  study 
of  accountancy.  To  this  end  a  complete  series  of  transactions,  to  be 
entered  in  a  set  of  forms  and  books,  is  made  the  basis  of  class  study. 

The  course  is  divided  into  four  parts,  as  follows  : 

Part  I.  A  manufacturing  business:  opening  partnership  accounts; 
balance  sheets  ;  manufacturing,  trading  and  profit  and  loss  accounts; 
reserves;  depreciation;  admission  of  new  partners;  realization  and 
liquidation  accounts. 

Part  II.  A  manufacturing  business:  cost  and  stock  accounting; 
statement  of  affairs  and  deficiency  account;  joint  accounts;  partner- 
ship adjustments  ;  sale  of  business  to  a  corporation. 

Part  III.  Accounts  incident  to  a  corporation:  capital  stock;  stock 
transfers;  dividends;  sale  of  business  to  a  trust;  good  will  purchased 
but  not  shown  in  the  accounts. 

Part  IV.  Receivers'  and  executors'  accounts;  commission  bookkeep- 
ing, embracing  accounts  kept  in  two  or  more  moneys;  analyzing  a 
ledger;    Wall  Street  bankers'  and  brokers'  methods. 

2.  Advanced  Accounting  Practice,  {jo  hours.)  First  Term, 
Tuesdays  8-10  P.M.     Professor  Dennis. 

The  basis  of  this  course  is  analysis.  The  student  is  carried  forward 
to  a  thorough  familiarity  with  accounting  as  an  art,  and  the  scientific 
application  of  recognized  rules  pertaining  to  accounts  in  general. 
Analytical  statements  of  cost  production  are  made  revealing  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  a  business,  and  showing  how  the  profits  are 
made  and  how  losses  may  be  avoided  through  the  medium  of  a 
comprehensible  arrangement  of  the  accounts. 

2a.  Accounting  Procedure,  {jo  hours.)  Second  Term,  Tuesdays 
8-10  P.M.     Professor  Dennis. 

A  thorough  exposition  of  modern  counting  -  house  methods  and 
business  practice.  Installation  of  accounting  systems.  Theory  of 
accounts  and  its  adaptability  in  practical  work.  Accounts  considered 
in  groups,  which  give  the  business  man  at  a  glance  the  commercial 
rating  to  which  a  creditor  is  entitled. 
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3.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cost  Accounts,  {jo  hours.)  First 
Term,  Mondays  8-10  P.M.     Professor  Vedder. 

The  nature  of  cost  accounts;  their  value  to  the  investor,  business 
man  and  manufacturer  ;  classification  and  subdivision  ;  the  various 
methods  of  cost  keeping  illustrated  and  described  ;  the  old  style  single 
manufacturing  account  compared  with  the  proof-by-balance  system 
of  to-day.  Raw  material  as  the  basic  element  underlying  all  cost,  is 
treated  in  relation  to  purchase,  record  of  stock  on  hand  and  con- 
sumption in  the  process  of  manufacture  ;  Labor  in  its  relations  to 
cost ;  records  and  distribution  ;  description  and  illustration  of  time 
books,  cards  and  reports.  Manufacturing  expenses  or  factory  costs  : 
component  parts  thereof ;  their  relation  to  suspense  and  reserve  ac- 
counts, and  final  distribution  over  the  goods  in  process.  The  student 
is  instructed  in  the  designing  of  cost  systems  for  the  principal 
industries,  such  as  textile  works,  foundry  and  machine  shops  harvest- 
ing   plants,    printing  and    publishing    houses,  mines,  etc. 

4  and  4a.  Accounting  Principles  and  Practice.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  Second  Terms,  Tuesdays  8-10  P.M.     Professor  Mitchell. 

This  course  is  more  elementary  and  less  technical  than  Accounting  1. 
It  can  be  taken  by  students  who  have  no  knowledge  of  bookkeeping, 
and  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  men  in  general  business,  rather 
than  those  of  the  expert  accountant.  Students  are  required  to  keep 
sets  of  books  illustrating  the  principles  governing  commercial  and 
manufacturing  accounts.  The  fundamental  principles  of  cost  ac- 
counting are  explained.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  accounts 
of  railroads  and  other  corporations. 

5.     Philosophy  of  Accounts,     {jo  hours.)  [not  given  in  1906-07] 

Professor  Sprague. 

In  this  course  accountancy  is  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
science.  Illustrations  are  freely  used,  but  the  science  of  accounts  is 
viewed  in  the  light  of  philosophy,  and  its  place  is  established  in  the 
field  of  Political  Economy.  During  the  course,  the  various  arts  which 
depend  upon  this  science  are  defined  and  differentiated  ;  definitions 
and  analyses  of  the  account,  and  of  an  accounting,  are  reviewed  ; 
and  critical  opinions  are  gathered  from  different  writers  as  to  the 
purposes  of  the  account ;  information  ;  protection  ;  forms  of  accounts, 
their  components,  the  item,  and  the  expression  of  the  result;  combin- 
ation of  accounts  through  their  resultants;  the  constant  equation  of 
accounts  ;  the  balance  sheet  or  account  of  results  ;  various  forms 
and  phases  of  the  balance  sheet  illustrated  and  discussed  ;  the  ledger  ; 
the  trial  balance ;  transactions  exemplifying  the  most  usual  kinds 
and  showing  the  application  of  the  laws  of  the  account  ;  specific  and 
economic  accounts,  with  the  result  of  each,   showing  the  same  status; 
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mixed  accounts  and  their  disentanglement;  sources  of  the  ledger, 
posting  mediums,  evolution  of  the  journal,  direct  posting,  and  col- 
umnar posting  mediums  ;  annulling  or  offsetting  accounts  ;  reserves  ; 
general  theories  of  debit  and  credit,  such  as  the  quantitative  or 
mathematical  and  the  relational  or  personalistic ;  reconciliation  of 
conflicting  theories  by  extension  of  terms  ;  and  the  utilization  of 
various  standpoints  for  argument  and  explanation. 

6.  Auditing,     {jo  hours.)     First  Term,  Tuesdays  8-10  P.M. 

Mr.  Dean. 

The  principles  and  practice  of  auditing  are  taught  from  the  various 
view-points  of  the  occasional  or  amateur  auditor,  the  traveling  or 
assistant  auditor,  and  especially  the  independent  or  expert  auditor 
who  represents  the  profession  of  the  certified  public  accountant. 

6a.  Auditing  Practice,  {jo  hours.)  Second  Term,  Tuesdays 
8-10  P.M.     Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Montgomery. 

This  is  a  seminar  course  intended  to  train  the  student  in  the 
writing  of  clear  and  concise  statements  of  financial  condition.  Several 
reports  are  required  from  each  student  which  are  criticised  in  class. 
The  annual  reports  of  railroads  and  industrial  corporations,  as  well 
as  other  material,  are  utilized  as  the  basis  for  reports.  The  student 
is  expected  to  make  his  report  in  clear  and  untechnical  English,  intel- 
ligible to  the  average  business  man. 

7.  Accounting  Principles,  {jo  hours.)  First  Term,  Fridays  8- 
10  P.M.     Professor 

This  course  is  intended  to  enable  the  student  already  familiar  with 
theory  and  practice  to  originate  and  adapt  methods  and  systems  of 
accounts  for  various  classes  of  business. 

The  course  deals  largely  with  the  administration  of  business  and  its 
economy  ;  and  from  this  view-point,  as  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
proprietary  and  the  various  kinds  of  enterprises,  a  special  study  is 
made  of  the  inventory  and  the  valuation  of  its  contents;  theories  of 
registering  values  in  business,  either  in  motion  or  at  rest ;  classification 
of  accounts  ;  classification  of  books  ;  trial  balances  ;  permanency  of  the 
balance  ;  explanation  of  technical  words  and  of  processes  ;  statements 
of  various  kinds  ;  changing  from  single  entry  to  double  entry;  change 
ing  from  a  sole  proprietor  to  a  partnership,  and  from  a  partnership  to 
a  joint  stock  company. 

8.  Accounting  of  Executors  and  Trustees,  {jo  hours.)  Second 
Term,  Mondays  8-10  P.M.     Professor 

This  course  sets  forth  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  trustees,  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators  so  far  as  they  relate  to  accounting,  and 
traces  the  development  of  accounting  methods  in  this  important  field 
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from  the  Roman  times  to  the  present.  The  duties,  rights  and  proper 
accounting  methods  of  trustees  and  executors  are  analyzed  and 
explained  in  detail,  the  lectures  being  illustrated  by  numerous  prac- 
tical examples. 

9.  Investment  Accounts,  {jo  hours.)  Second  Term,  Fridays 
8-10  P.M.     Professor  Sprague. 

Peculiarities  of  accounts  relating  purely  to  investment  of  capital,  or 
vicarious  earnings,  as  distinguished  from  merchandising,  manufactur- 
ing, service,  fiduciary  or  other  accounts. 

The  savings  bank,  as  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  taken  as  the  most  typical  investment  institution.  Discussion 
of  the  balance  sheet  of  a  savings  bank  and  its  relation  to  the  statute. 
Development  of  the  systems  of  accounts  going  out  of  the  status  shown 
by  the  balance  sheet.  Depositors'  Accounts.  Investment  Accounts. 
Real  Estate.  Temporary  Loans.  Permanent  Loans.  Security.  In- 
come.    The  Machinery  of  Collection. 

The  mathematics  of  investment.  Rent ;  interest,  simple  and  com- 
pound ;  present  worth  ;  annuities  certain  ;  sinking  funds  ;  amortisa- 
tion ;    all   treated   in    connection   with   the   account-keeping   required. 

11.  Problems,     {jo  hours.)    Second  Term,   Mondays  8-10  P.M. 

Professor  Dennis. 

The  most  advanced  course  in  accounting  practice.  It  makes  a 
thorough  test  of  the  student's  knowledge  of  accounting  principles, 
auditing  and  law,  and  drills  him  in  the  application  of  those  principles 
in  the  solution  of  difficult  problems. 

12.  Accounting  Systems,  {jo  hours.)  First  Term,  Mondays  8- 
10  P.M.     Professor  Dennis. 

Various  systems  of  accounting  and  their  construction  are  discussed 
in  detail.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
installation  of  accounts  in  any  business  and  deals  in  particular  with 
Manufacturing,  Municipal,  Traders,  and  Commission  Accounts,  giving 
details  and  the  principles  that  should  govern  the  accountant  in  their 
installation. 

13  and  13a.  Railroad  Accounts  and  Statistics.  {60  hours.) 
First  and  Second  Terms,  Mondays  8-10  P.M.     Mr.  Forsdick. 

A  review  of  the  whole  subject,  including  such  topics  as  the  relations 
of  other  departments  to  the  Accounting  department,  freight  and  pas- 
senger earnings,  operating  expenses,  fixed  charges,  auditing  methods, 
accounts  of  allied  companies  and  statistical  helps  in  railroad  operation. 
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Commerce 

I.  Political  Economy.  {30* hours.)  First  Term,  Mondays  8-10 
p.m.     Professor  Johnson. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science  of 
business.  The  purpose  is  to  bring  before  the  student  a  clear  idea  of 
the  problems  which  economists  have  sought  to  solve  and  to  make  him 
able  to  read  the  scientific  literature  of  the  subject  intelligently.  No 
text-book  is  used,  but  collateral  reading  is  assigned  in  Seager's  In- 
troduction to  Economics,  and  in  the  works  of  Gide,  Pierson  and  Fetter. 

la.  Practical  Economic  Problems,  (jo  hours.)  Second  Term, 
Mondays  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Johnson. 

In  this  course  the  test  of  experience  is  applied  to  the  so-called  prin- 
ciples or  laws  of  Political  Economy.  Trade  unions,  and,  in  general, 
the  relations  of  employees  to  the  employer  are  studied.  Such  ques- 
tions as  the  following  are  treated  :  Is  England's  commercial  suprem- 
acy threatened  ?  Is  there  evidence  to  show  that  trusts  in  the  long  run 
exact  higher  prices  from  consumers  than  would  be  charged  under  a 
competitive  regime?  Is  there  any  basis  for  the  contention  that  a  pro- 
tective tariff  is  not  wholly  paid  by  the  consumer? 

3  and  3a.  Business  Organization  and  Statistics.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  Second  Terms,  Wednesdays  8-10  p.m.     Mr.  MacNeille. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  internal  management  of  a  large  business,  the 
differentiation  of  the  duties  of  various  departments,  the  advantages  of 
various  methods  of  organization  as  regards  economy  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  good-will,  trade-marks,  local  interests,  and  so  on.  The  course 
treats  of  the  organization  of  corporations  controlling  different  branches 
of  industry,  the  relation  of  one  branch  to  others,  and  the  relation  of 
each  to  the  parent  company.  A  thorough  and  practical  examination 
is  conducted  of  the  internal  organization  of  several  industrial  corpor- 
ations having  headquarters  in  New  York.  The  use  of  statistics  in  lo- 
cating weak  points  in  the  structure  of  a  company,  in  stimulating  effort, 
and  in  promoting  efficiency  generally  are  fully  discussed  and  illus- 
trated. 

4  and  4a.  Industrial  Geography  of  the  United  States.  {60 
hours)     First  and  Second  Terms,  Tuesdays  8-10  p.m.     Mr.  Case. 

The  economic  demands  created  by  the  concentration  of  population 
in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  and  the  distribution  of  natural 
resources  to  meet  those  demands  are  first  described.  Following,  the 
leading  products  of  the  country,  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  iron  and  steel, 
copper,  lumber,  leather,  and  so  on,  are  taken  up  in  order  and  studied 
with  reference  to  their  chief  centres  of  production,  methods  of  manu, 
facture  and  distribution,  markets,  transportation  facilities  and  charges, 
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and  competitive  conditions.  The  management  and  resources  of  the 
leading  corporations  of  the  more  important  industries  are  critically 
examined.  A  number  of  special  lectures  will  be  given  by  experts  in 
various  lines. 

7.  Railroad  Transportation  in  the  United  States,  {jo  hours.) 
First  Term,  Wednesdays  8-10  p.m.     Mr.  Lough. 

The  traffic  conditions  prevailing  in  different  sections  of  the  United 
States  are  first  described  in  general  terms  ;  and,  following,  the  principal 
railroad  systems  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  location,  terminals, 
traffic  policy,  and  the  sources  and  character  of  their  traffic.  The  usual 
methods  of  handling  and  tracing  freight  and  of  dealing  with  claims 
are  discussed.  In  connection  with  rates  the  chief  topics  considered 
are  :  The  origin  and  principles  of  freight  classification  ;  class  rates 
within  and  between  classification  territories  ;  domestic  commodity 
rates  ;  export  and  import  rates  ;  terminal  charges.  The  aim  is  to  pre- 
sent the  leading  facts  of  the  present  situation  in  this  country  as  regards 
rates  and  methods  rather  than  to  discuss  theories  of  rate-making. 

7a.  Railroad  Traffic  Problems.  {jo  hours.)  Second  Term, 
Wednesdays,  8-10  p.m.     Mr.  Lough. 

The  conflicts  of  interest  in  rate-making  are  illustrated  by  reference 
to  a  large  number  of  cases  argued  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  United  States  courts.  The  work  is  kept  concrete 
and  practical  by  constant  reference  to  specific  cases.  Opportunity  is 
given  for  discussion  in  class  as  to  the  true  principles  of  rate-making. 

8.  Industrial  Values,     {jo  hours.)     [Not  given  in  1906-07.] 

A  study  of  the  markets  and  the  price  movements  of  industrial  pro- 
ducts. This  is  a  concrete  and  practical  application  of  economic  prin- 
ciples to  the  explanation  of  price  fluctuations  in  the  world's  produce  ex- 
changes. The  commodities  considered  in  Commerce  4  are  here  taken 
up  again.  The  source  of  the  demand  for  each  commodity  is  looked  for 
and  its  nature  analyzed.  The  course  of  prices  during  the  last  thirty 
years  is  followed  and  an  effort  made  to  account  for  their  changes. 
Special  topics  are  treated  by  men  actively  engaged  in  business.  There 
is  no  book  covering  the  subject  matter  of  this  course,  but  use  is  made 
of  trade  journals  and  of  the  reports  of  produce  exchanges. 

10.  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  {jo  hours.)  First 
Term,  Mondays  8-10  p.m.     Dr.  Groat. 

The  course  includes  the  study  of  the  various  inventions  in  the  cot- 
ton, steel  and  other  industries  which  have  greatly  lowered  the  cost  of 
production  and  so  contributed  to  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  United 
States.  The  industrial  causes  and  effects  of  our  wars  and  tariffs  are 
discussed.  The  growth  of  trusts  and  their  significance.  The  present 
position  of  the  United  States  as  compared  with  other  countries. 
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II.  Advertising,  (jo  hours.)  Second  Term,  Mondays  8-10  p.m. 
Professor  Allen. 

The  channels  of  trade  and  the  collateral  circulation  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  discussed  by  experts.  The  literature  and  typogra- 
phy of  advertising  are  comprehensively  treated  and  mechanical  and 
accounting  details  fully  explained.  Current  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertisements  are  critically  analyzed  and  an  abundance  of  personal 
work  gives  students  the  benefit  of  practice  as  well  as  theory.  To  those 
who  intend  to  make  advertising  their  vocation  the  course  provides  a 
broad  foundation.  Business  men  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  advertising  managers  and  agents  may  learn  something 
of  the  intelligent  discrimination  essential  to  successful  administration. 
The  proprietor  who  must  or  thinks  he  must  prepare  and  handle  his 
own  advertising  may  acquire  knowledge  of  up-to-date  ways  and 
means.  The  history  and  future  of  advertising  are  presented  by  Mr. 
Frank  Presbrey.  Transportation  advertising  is  discussed  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Daniels  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  and  financial 
advertising  by  Mr.  Collin  Armstrong  of  Albert  Frank  &  Company. 

12  and  12a.  Real  Estate.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second  Terms, 
Tuesdays  8-10  p.m.     Mr.  Lindner. 

A  systematic  discussion  of  realty  values,  law  and  management,  in- 
cluding the  following  topics  :  Brokers,  their  duties  and  obligations  ; 
building  loan  operations  and  the  making  of  building  loans  ;  the  plan- 
ning of  a  building  and  the  provisions  of  the  building  code  ;  apartment 
house  management ;  growth  of  cities  and  the  theory  of  realty  values  ; 
title  insurance  ;  taxes  and  assessments.  Essentially  a  practical  course 
for  the  benefit  of  owners  and  managers  of  real  estate  or  men  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business. 

13  and  13a.  Industrial  Chemistry.  {60  hours.)  First  and  Second 
Terms,  Thursdays  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Rosanoff. 

A  practical  study  of  the  chemical  processes  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  various  commodities,  including  iron  and  steel,  copper  and  other 
metals,  soap,  glass,  dyes,  and  the  like.  The  work  will  be  adapted  es- 
pecially to  the  needs  of  men  who  are  connected  with  manufacturing  or 
mercantile  concerns  and  do  not  have  a  technical  education. 

Finance 

1.  Practical  Finance,  (jo  hours.)  First  term,  Thursdays  8-10 
P.M.     Professor  Mitchell. 

The  central  idea  of  this  course  is  that  of  "  funds" — of  what  they  con- 
sist, how  they  are  created,  how  obtained,  how  managed  and  expended. 
Such  topics  as  the  following  will  be  discussed  :  Cash  and  credit  funds 
and  the  relations  between  them  ;  forms  and  use  of  checks,  drafts,  notes, 
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letters  of  credit,  stocks,  bonds  and  other  credit  instruments  ;  purposes 
and  meaning  of  preference  and  non-preference  stocks  and  bonds  ;  first, 
second,  general,  consolidated,  prior-lien,  income,  collateral  trust  mort- 
gage, and  debenture  bonds  ;  methods  of  issuing  and  underwriting  the 
sale  of  corporate  securities  ;  the  function  of  commercial  and  savings 
banks,  trust  companies,  and  other  institutions  in  collecting  and  distrib- 
uting funds  ;  stock  market  methods. 

2.  Banking  Practice,  (jo  hours.)  Second  Term,  Mondays  8-10 
p.m.     Mr.  Judd. 

A  study  of  banking  laws  and  customs  in  the  United  States,  with 
some  comparison  with  European  methods  ;  illustrated  by  examples 
drawn  from  practical  experience.  Attention  is  first  given  to  the  origin 
and  development  of  banking  in  general.  The  national  bank  act  is 
then  carefully  analyzed,  and  the  organization  of  banks  and  trust 
companies  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  explained  and 
their  methods  of  administration  are  compared  with  those  followed 
in  other  States  and  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Experienced 
bankers  will  deliver  some  special  lectures  in  connection  with  this 
course.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  with  references  to  the  fol- 
lowing text-books:  Bolles,  Money,  Banking  and  Finance;  Barrett, 
Modern  Methods  of  Practical  Banking  ;  McMaster,  Irregular  Commercial 
Paper. 

3.  Money  and  Credit,  (jo  hours.)  [Hours  to  be  arranged.] 
Professor  Johnson.  » 

This  course  is  a  critical  study  of  the  theory  and  principles  governing 
the  means  of  payment.  It  describes  the  nature  of  money  and  the 
source  of  its  value  in  the  services  which  it  performs  ;  its  relation  to 
credit  and  to  capital  ;  how  credit  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  supply 
of  money  and  how  its  rapidity  of  circulation  affects  the  value  of  money. 
The  history  of  monetary  experiences  in  the  United  States  is  given  in 
considerable  detail,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  issue  of  green- 
backs in  the  Civil  War,  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879, 
and  to  the  limited  coinage  of  silver  under  the  laws  of  1878  and  1890. 

4.  Theory  and  History  of  Banking,  (jo  hours.)  First  Term, 
Wednesdays  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Johnson. 

This  course  begins  with  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  work  done  by 
banks  of  deposit  and  issue.  It  is  shown  why  and  how  the  savings  of 
society  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  bankers,  being  thus  converted 
into  loanable  funds;  how  the  use  of  credit  enables  the  bank  to  expand 
its  loans  and  deposits  much  beyond  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  ;  how 
the  bank  note  is  a  liability  like  the  deposit,  and,  when  properly  used 
and  guarded,  may  be  safely  used  as  money  and  so   prevent   fluctua- 
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tions  in  the  interest  rate  arising  out  of  monetary  stringency.  The 
Bank  of  Germany  and  other  banks  of  issue  in  Europe  are  described. 
The  development  of  banking  in  the  United  States  is  made  a  subject  of 
special  study.  The  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  national 
banking  system  and  all  proposed  reforms.  The  students  are  assigned 
readings  in  Dunbar's  History  and  Theory  of  Banking,  White's  Money 
and  Banking,  Conant's  History  of  Modern  Banks  of  Issue,  The  Indian- 
apolis Monetary  Commission's  Report,  and  Cleveland's  The  Bank  and 
The  Treasury. 

5.  Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market,  (jo  hours.) 
Second  Term,  Wednesdays  8-10  P.M.     Professsor  Johnson. 

A  course  intended  to  be  of  practical  benefit  to  men  employed  in  the 
exchange  departments  of  banks.  It  involves  the  study  of  the  mon- 
etary systems  of  leading  foreign  countries  and  an  analysis  of  the  vari- 
ous transactions  which  cause  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  exchange. 
The  course  is  theoretical  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  make  the 
student  understand  the  technique  of  exchange.  The  relation  of  trust 
companies  to  the  New  York  money  market  is  considered.  Reference 
books  :  Goschen's  Foreign  Exchange,  Clare's  A  B  C  of  the  Foreign  Ex- 
changes, and  Bagehot's  Lombard  Street. 

7  and  7a.  Investment  and  Speculation.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
Second  Terms,  Tuesdays,  8-10  p.m.     Mr.  Vanderlip  and  Mr.  Hoyt. 

A  course  designed  to  be  helpful  to  men  going  into  the  employ  of 
stock  and  bond  houses.  It  aims  to  qualify  the  student  for  that  critical 
analysis  of  a  security  which  is  necessary  to  a  conservative  estimate  of 
its  value.  It  considers  topics  like  the  following  :  The  source  of  funds 
seeking  investment ;  the  nature  and  value  of  bonds  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  leading  countries  of  the  world  ;  municipal  bonds  and  the 
conditions  determining  their  legality  ;  the  various  classes  of  bonds  is- 
sued by  street  railways  ;  why  the  bonds  of  industrial  corporations  are 
not  popular  ;  railroad  stocks  and  bonds.  The  advantages  of  different 
classes  of  bonds  for  the  investor,  as  well  as  for  the  corporation,  are  con- 
sidered. Students  are  familiarized  with  the  best  methods  of  comput- 
ing income  and  values.  The  fluctuations  in  bond  prices  are  traced 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  order  that  the  student  may  get  a 
definite  idea  of  the  various  influences  which  act  upon  bond  values. 
The  course  treats  of  the  nature  of  speculation,  and  describes  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  it  is  carried  on  in  stock  and  produce  markets. 

9.  Panics  and  Depressions,  (jo  hours.)  First  Term,  Mondays 
8-10  p.m.     Mr.  Lough. 

This  course  is  devoted  largely  to  an  historical  review  of  the  principal 
financial  disturbances  of  the  last  half-century  and  an  inductive  study 
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of  the  conditions  which  made  them  possible.  In  the  light  of  the  facts 
thus  presented  the  theories  put  forth  by  various  writers  as  to  the  causes 
of  panics  are  discussed  and  criticised.  The  true  explanation  is  sought 
in  the  relation  of  credit  to  industrial  activity.  The  course  is  intended 
to  help  the  student  read  the  signs  of  the  times  intelligently.  Burton's 
Panics  and  Depressions  is  used  for  reference. 

io.  Corporation  Finance,  (jo  hours.)  Second  Term,  Thursdays 
8-10  p.m.     Professor  Mitchell. 

A  practical  study  of  the  financial  organization  and  conduct  of  large 
corporations,  especially  railroads  and  industrial  combinations.  A 
concrete  study  is  made  by  the  student  of  the  accounts,  operations  and 
financial  condition  of  at  least  one  large  railway  system  and  of  one  rep- 
resentative industrial  corporation.  Use  is  made  of  the  following: 
Greene's  Corporation  Finance,  Meade's  Trust  Finance,  Poor's  Manual, 
the  annual  reports  of  corporations. 

ii.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States,  (jo  hours.)  Second 
Term,  Fridays,  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Oppenheim, 

A  systematic  review  of  the  financial  development  of  the  United 
States.  Beginning  with  a  study  of  public  finance  and  taxation,  the 
course  makes  a  study  of  the  important  financial  changes  in  each 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  bring  out,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
relationship  between  cause  and  effect.  These  subjects  are  considered: 
Government  revenues  from  taxation  and  from  bond  issues  ;  the  tariff 
as  a  source  of  revenue;  the  growth  of  banking  and  other  private  finan- 
cial institutions  ;  the  management  of  government  finances  in  1812,  in 
the  Mexican  War,  in  the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  War  with  Spain.  This 
course,  while  broad  and  liberalizing  in  aim,  is  intended  to  bring  to 
light  the  intimate  connection  between  the  financial  operations  of  the 
government  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 

13.  Reorganizations  and  Analysis  of  Reports,  (jo  hours.)  First 
Term,  Fridays  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Mitchell. 

This  is  designed  as  a  practical  problem  course  in  finance.  The  an- 
nual reports  over  a  series  of  years  of  each  of  several  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial companies  are  analyzed  and  compared  with  a  view  to  showing 
the  student  how  to  verify  their  income  statements  and  to  form  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  efficiency  of  their  management.  A  study  is  made  of 
several  companies  during  insolvency  and  reorganization,  showing 
what  problems  arise,  how  they  are  solved,  and,  so  far  as  possible  from 
a  study  of  conditions  existing  during  and  before  insolvency,  how  the 
particular  solutions  were  arrived  at. 
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14  and  14a.  Fire  Insurance.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second  Terms, 
Thursdays  8-10  p.m.     Mr.  Hardy. 

A  practical  course  intended  primarily  for  employees  of  fire  insurance 
or  real  estate  companies.  The  following  topics,  among  others,  are 
discussed  :  Inspecting,  rating,  fire  protection,  office  organization  of  a 
fire  insurance  company,  adjustment  of  losses,  brokerage.  In  addition 
to  the  systematic  instruction  there  will  be  a  number  of  special  lectures 
by  officials  of  various  companies. 

Law 

1.  Contracts,  (jo  hours.)  First  Term,  Fridays  8-10  p.m.  Pro- 
fessor Bacon. 

The  main  topics  treated  are  :  Formation,  parties,  consideration,  le- 
gality, classes,  interpretation,  discharge,  actions  and  damages  for 
breach. 

ia.  Agency  and  Elementary  Law.  (jo  hours.)  Second  Term, 
Fridays  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Bacon. 

Under  Agency  :  Contracts  of  agency,  parties,  powers,  rights  and 
duties  of  parties  and  of  third  persons  ;  and  the  termination  of  the  re- 
lation and  its  effects.  Under  Elementary  Law  :  Origin,  growth,  prac- 
tical application  ;  procedure,  functions  of  the  several  courts. 

2.  Sales  and  Mortgages,  (jo  hours.)  [Not  given  in  1906-07.] 
Professor  Bacon. 

Main  topics  under  Sales  :  Contracts  of  sale,  classes,  subject  matter, 
passing  of  title,  legality,  sales  as  affected  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  and 
the  rights,  liabilities  and  remedies  of  the  parties.  Under  Mortgages  : 
Real  and  chattel  mortgages  ;  bonds,  rights,  liabilities  and  remedies  ; 
foreclosure  and  the  effect  of  foreclosure  sale. 

2a.  Partnerships  and  Corporations,  (jo  hours.)  Second  Term, 
Thursdays  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Bacon. 

Main  topics  under  Partnership  :  General,  limited  and  special  part- 
nerships ;  formation,  rights  and  liabilities  of  partners  and  of  third  per- 
sons;  insolvency,  bankruptcy  and  dissolution.  Main  topics  under 
Corporations  :  Classes  of  corporations  ;  formation  ;  powers  and  liabil- 
ities, rights  and  liabilities  of  stockholders,  officers  and  directors,  and 
rights  of  outsiders  as  against  the  corporation  ;  winding  up  and  disso- 
lution of  corporations. 

3.  Bills  and  Notes,  Assignees  and  Receivers,  (jo  hours.)  First 
Term,  Thursdays  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Bacon. 

Main  topics  under  Notes  :  Requisites  of  negotiable  paper  ;  parties  ; 
form  ;  acceptance  of  bills  ;  drafts  and  checks  ;  rights  and  liabilities  of 
parties  ;  usury  ;  defenses  ;  position  of  bona  fide  holder  for  value  ;  ac- 
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tion  upon  negotiable  paper.     Under  Assignees  and  Receivers  :     Pow- 
ers and  duties  ;  title  to  property  ;  trust  property  ;  rights  of  creditors. 

3a.  Wills,  Administration  and  Bankruptcy,  (jo  hours.)  [Not 
given  in  1906-07.]     Professor  Bacon. 

Main  topics  under  Wills  and  Administration  :  Gifts  ;  construction  of 
language;  competency  of  testator;  fraud;  undue  influence;  powers 
and  duties  of  executors  and  administrators;  devises  and  legacies; 
creditors  of  estate  ;  intestate  succession.  Under  Bankruptcy:  Vol- 
untary and  involuntary  bankruptcy  ;  petitioning  creditors  ;  adjudica- 
tion of  bankruptcy  ;  trustee  ;  meetings  of  creditors  ;  preferred  and  se- 
cured creditors  ;  disposition  of  assets  ;  discharge  unopposed  and  under 
objection. 

7.  Insurance  Law  and  Practice,  {jo  hours.)  First  Term,  Tues- 
days 8-10  p.m.     Mr.  Stevens. 

Fire,  Life,  Accident  and  Health  Insurance  are  presented  in  a 
practical  way,  with  a  critical  examination  of  the  application,  the 
warranties  therein  and  the  various  forms  of  policies  ;  the  legal  rights 
of  the  insured,  the  beneficiary  and  the  insurer,  with  full  consideration 
of  insurable  interest,  premium,  assessments,  proofs,  performance  of 
contract,  forfeiture,  waiver,  limitations,  'assignments,  wives'  policies, 
bankruptcy,  suicide,  fraud,  incontestibility,  agency,  etc. 

8.  Railroad  Law.  (jo  hours.)  First  term,  Thursdays  8-10  p.m. 
Mr.  Kearful. 

A  non-technical  discussion  of  such  topics  as  :  Special  obligations  of 
common  carriers  ;  franchises  ;  eminent  domain  ;  governmental  regu- 
lation ;  nature  of  stocks  and  bonds  ;  freight  claims  ;  personal  injury 
claims  ;  employees'  rights  and  duties  ;  bills  of  lading  and  shipping  re- 
ceipts. 


English 

I  and  ia.  Business  English.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second  Terms, 
Thursdays  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Lough. 

A  certain  amount  of  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  but  the  main 
object  of  the  course  is  to  drill  the  students  in  the  use  of  correct  and 
forceful  English.  The  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  write  a 
large  number  of  themes,  letters,  reports  and  arguments,  which  are  re- 
viewed and  criticised  in  class.  If  time  permits,  some  attention  will  be 
given  to  briefs  and  oral  arguments. 
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Spanish 

z  and  xa.  Commercial  Spanish.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second 
Terms,  Fridays  8-10  p.m.     Mr.   Bonilla. 

This  is  a  first-year  course  for  the  benefit  of  men  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  commercial  dealings  with  South  American  countries  or 
with  the  dependencies  of  the  United  States.  The  work  is  made 
practical  by  constant  reference  to  business  terms  and  literature.  Spanish 
is  the  only  language  spoken  in  the  class-room. 

The  Certified  Public  Accountants'  Act 

Laws  of  New  York,  1896,  ch.  312 

An    Act    to    Regulate   the    Profession    of 
Public  Accountants 

1.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  person  who  has  duly  declared 
his  intention  of  becoming  such  citizen,  residing  or  having  a  place  for 
the  regular  transaction  of  business  in  the  State,  being  over  the  age  of  21 
years  and  of  good  moral  character,  and  who  shall  have  received  from 
the  Regents  of  the  University  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications  to  prac- 
tise as  a  public  expert  accountant  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be 
styled  and  known  as  a  certified  public  accountant;  and  no  other  person 
shall  assume  such  title,  or  use  the  abbreviation  C.P.A.,  or  any  other 
words,  letters  or  figures,  to  indicate  that  the  person  using  the  same  is 
such  certified  public  accountant. 

2.  The  Regents  of  the  University  shall  make  rules  for  the  examination 
of  persons  applying  for  certificates  under  this  act,  and  may  appoint  a 
board  of  three  examiners  for  the  purpose,  which  board  shall,  after  the 
year  1897,  be  composed  of  certified  public  accountants.  The  Regents 
shall  charge  for  examination  and  certificate  such  fee  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  actual  expenses  of  such  examinations,  and  they  shall  report 
annually  their  receipts  and  expenses  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to 
the  State  controller,  and  pay  the  balance  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
to  the  State  treasurer.  The  Regents  may  revoke  any  such  certificate  for 
sufficient  cause  after  written  notice  to  the  holder  thereof  and  a  hearing 
thereon. 

3.  The  Regents  may,  in  their  discretion,  waive  the  examination  of 
any  person  possessing  the  qualifications  mentioned  in  No.  1,  who  shall 
h.aYe  been,  f°r  more  than  one  year  before  the  passage  of  this  act.  prac- 
tising in  this  State  on  his  own  account,  as  a  public  accountant,  and  who 
shall  apply  in  writing  for  such  certificate  within  one  year  after  the 
passage  of  this  act.— [Laws  of  New  York,  1901,  ch.  343,  extends  the 
time  for  application  under  this  section  to  September  1,  1901.J 

4.  Any  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Regents'  Notes  on  the  Law. 
1.   The  use  of  the  abbreviation  C.P.A.,  or  any  other  words,  letters 
or  figures  to  indicate  that  the  person  using  the  same  is  a  certified  public 
accountant,  is  prohibited  except  to  those  holding  Regents'  certificates. 
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2    The  three  examiners  are  appointed  to  serve  for  one  year.     Since 
1897,  the  board  has  been  composed  of  certified  public  accountants. 
3.  Certificates  will  be  revoked  for  cause. 

4  The  full  C.P.A.  certificate  is  granted  only  to  those  at  least  25 
years  of  age,  who  have  had  three  years'  satisfactory  experience  in  the 
practice  of  accounting,  one  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  office  of  an 
expert  public  accountant. 

5  Candidates  having  the  required  preliminary  education  and  passing 
the  required  examinations,  but  lacking  the  age  or  the  three  years 
experience  required  for  the  full  C.P.A.  certificate,  may  be  certified  as 
junior  accountants  under  the  .same  conditions  as  to  residence  and 
character. 

6.  Two  examinations,  in  January  and  in  June,  are  held  annually. 
There  are  three  sessions  of  three  hours  each,  and  one  of  four  hours: 
I,  theory  of  accounts,  3  hours;  2,  practical  accounting,  4  hours;  3,  audit- 
ing, 3  hours;  4,  commercial  law,  3  hours. 

7.  Candidates  must  complete  all  four  subjects  at  a  single  examination 
as  required  in  medicine. 

8  Candidates  for  either  the  C.P.A.  or  the  junior  accountant  certifi- 
cate must  be  more  than  21  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character. 
They  must  pay  a  fee  of  $25,  and  must  have  the  Regents  academic 
diploma  or  its  equivalent  as  prescribed  for  other  professional  examina- 
tions. 

9.  The  Regents  will  accept  as  fully  equivalent  to  the  academic 
diploma  any  one  of  the  following: 

a  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  at  least  one  full 
year's  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department  of  any  college  or 
university  registered  by  the  Regents  as  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
standard. 

b.  A  certificate  of  having  passed  in  a  registered  institution  examina- 
tions equivalent  to  the  full  collegiate  course  of  the  freshman  year,  or  to 
a  completed  academic  course. 

Three  full  academic  years  of  satisfactory  work  may  be  accepted  as  a 
high  school  course  till  August  1,  1896,  when  four  full  academic  years  will 
be  required. 

c.  Regents'  passcards  for  any  63  academic  counts  or  academic  equi- 
valent credential  or  any  Regents'  diploma. 

d.  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  any  registered  gymnasium  in 
Germany,  Austria  or  Russia. 

e.  A  certificate  of  the  successful  completion  of  a  course  of  five  years 
in  a  registered  Italian  ginnasio  and  three  years  in  a  liceo. 

/.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  substantial  equivalents 
from  any  registered  institution  in  France  or  Spain. 

^.  Any  credential  from  a  registered  institution  or  from  the  govern- 
ment in  any  State  or  country  which  represents  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  study  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  registered  New  York 
high  school,  or  academy,  or  from  a  registered  Prussian  gymnasium. 

Application  should  be  made  at  least  10  days  in  advance  to  College 
Department,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  V. 
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Roll  of  Students,  1905-1906 

Senior   Class. 

George  Edward  Barrett 487  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Laura  Booth,  LL.B 171  W.  95th  St.,  New  York  City 

William  MacKellar  Brittain 81  Beach  St.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  Aloysius  Broderick  2148  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Raymond  Cortelyou  Brown. 77  Rutland  Road,  Flatbush,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Herbert   Clark Leonia,  N.  J. 

Alexander  E.  Crowley 173d  St.  &  Boston  Road,  New  York  City 

Samuel  Culviner,  Jr.,  B.S 147  W.  128th  St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  Thomas  Donahue 227  W.  I42d  St.,  New  York  City 

Carl  Ehrengart 5  Worth  St.,  New  York  City 

Arthur  Irving  Ferdon 1580  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Jere  Friedman 218  E.  86th  St.,  New  York  City 

Glenn  H.  Frost Watkins,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Hidesuke  Fujita 225  E.  51st  St.,  New  York  City 

Jacob  Vincent  Gates Riverdale,  New  York  City 

Charles  Joseph  Goldstein 64  E.  106th  St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  William  Hauser 215  E.  13th  St.,  New  York  City 

Harry  Arthur  Hopf 23  Highland  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Paul  Harold  Hudson 358  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Walter  Hug 23  King  Ave.,  Highwood  Park,  N.J. 

Clifford  Holcombe  Keep. ..  Hartley  Hall,  W.  116th  St.,  New  York  City 

John  Henry  Koch 211  Shippen  St.,  Weehawken  Heights,  N.  J. 

Yoshitaro  Kondo 7  W.  121st  St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  H.  C.  Krueger 303  Hamburg  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Paul  Frederick  Lahm 1000  Union  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Christian  Link 92  Cornelia  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Max  Meyer,  C.P.A.,  Jr 51  Seventh  St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  Meyer 1006  Garden  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Louis  Muschei 78  E.  4th  St.,  New  York  City 

George  Washington  Myer,  Jr 571  Chestnut  St.,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Jacob  Philip  Raff Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 

Louis  Ruch 52  Tenafiy  Road,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Hayao  Sakai 202  W.  92d  St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  Clifton  Smith 259  Jelliff  Ave. ,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Judson  Rex  Swift  134  Arlington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Upson  Maltby  Van  Varick 99  John  St.,  New  York  City 

Herbert  Francis  Vaughan 254  South  3d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  Bolton  Stanley  Winans East  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Walter  S.  Witte 51  Turner  Place,  Flatbush,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Warren  V.  Youmans 11  Girard  Ave. ,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Senior  Class 40 
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Junior  Class. 

Albert  Frank  Bender 129  Fulton  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

William  Henry  Berger 5  W.  125th  St.,  New  York  City 

George  Charles  Brown Denver,  Colorado 

Samuel  Bryant Woodside,  L.  I. 

Joseph  Thomas  Byrne 17  W.  128th  St.,  New  York  City 

Margaret  E.  Carey 691  Broadway,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

Charles  Cohen 62  E.  116th  St.,  New  York  City 

Frank  E.  Deihl 172  Chestnut  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Frederick  Everitt Westfield,  Pa. 

George  Edward  Fetters 306  Pulaski  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  Lester  Heyer,  Jr White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  H.  Hurdman White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Ernest  Nye  Johnson Baltimore,  Md. 

Henry  E.  Jones 145  W.  nth  St.,  New  York  City 

Louis  Kadushin 124  E.  103d  St.,  New  York  City 

John  Joseph  Kelly 247  E.  52d  St.,  New  York  City 

Ken jiro  Kurasawa 445  Broome  St. ,  New  York  City 

Charles  Edgar  Lane 422  Sixth  St. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Lonergan 342  Valley  Road,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Charles  McDonald Barre,  Vermont 

Louis  Henry  Menges,  B.S 419  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City 

Maurice  J    Milton 379  Grand  St.,  New  York  City 

James  Edward  Nugent 172  W.  77th  St.,  New  York  City 

Russell  Atkinson  Pearce 342  Valley  Road,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

George  Steadman  Renouff 109  W.  82d  St. ,  New  York  City 

Clare  Leo  Rotzel 109  W.  82d  St.,  New  York  City 

Alexander  Schaefer 80  St.  Mark's  PL ,  New  York  City 

Matthew  Schultheis 1326  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  Schwarzschild 360  E.  50th  St.,  New  York  City 

Norman  Leroy  Scofield 1218  Degraw  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Alfred  Seller 22  William  St. ,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Harold  Smith 28  E.  nth  St.,  New  York  City 

John  Henry  Sullivan 177  Waverly  Place,  New  York  City 

Edmond  Harvey  Symonds,  B.L 53  W.  95th  St.,  New  York  City 

Shin ji  Takahashi 228  W.  104th  St. ,  New  York  City 

W.  Harvey  Walker Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Chester  Logan  Weberg Twelfth  St.  and  Ave.  B,  Unionport,  N.  Y. 

David  Wolf 262  Covert  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Frederick  Ephraim  Wood 216  E.  17th  St.,  New  York  City 

Junior  Class 39 
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First   Year  Class. 

Benjamin  Aaronson 143  Essex  St.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  B.  Angell 235  W.  109th  St.,  New  York  City 

Clarence  Guy  Baker 239  W.  21st  St.,  New  York  City 

Keith  Lannean  Baker 417  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Howard  Mellen  Banks 700  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City 

William  Bartholomay,  Jr 137  W.  94th  St. ,  New  York  City 

Francis  Edgar  Bates,  B. A 138  W.  139th  St.,  New  York  City 

Merle  Bell 1218  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Michael  Everett  Benjamin 288  E.  3d  St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  Martin  Bingham 411  E.  50th  St.,  New  York  City 

William  Zschwetzke  Blake University  Heights,  New  York  City 

Frederick  Henry  Branstater 226  E.  118th  St.,  New  York  City 

J.  M.  Caff rey 146  Madison  Ave. ,  New  York  City 

James  Caswell 200  E.  21st  St.,  New  York  City 

Lewis  Chisling 1469  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Sungtak  Chu 404  W.  146th  St. ,  New  York  City 

Mark  Homer  Condell 1356  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

John  Livingston  Conover,  Jr 2  Stratford  PI.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Charles  Cook 74  Sixteenth  St. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Andrew  S.  Corbett Riverdale,  New  York  City 

Oliver  Henry  Cota Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Davenport 3  Crooke  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Alden  J.  Deronde Englewood,  N.  J. 

John  Aloysius  Donohue 108  Concord  St. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Francis  John  Downey   106  E.  3d  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Edward  J.  Duffy 72  Market  St. ,  New  York  City 

Granville  Byron  Eager Wakefield,  Mass. 

Willard  Tracy  Eddy,  Jr. ,  B.S 23  W.  9th  St. ,  New  York  City 

Felix  George  Effray,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.B., 

177  Glen  wood  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Henry  Elgarten  378  E.  4th  St.,  New  York  City 

Walter  Daniel  Emmett 489  Essex  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Paul  Joseph  Esquerre 141st  St.  &  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York  City 

H.  Charles  Faber 115  Hart  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  Douglas  Fairchild.  ..1136  Thirty-eighth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Charles  Frank 252  Hey  ward  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Yt 

Paul  Frankfurter 931  Park  Ave. ,  New  York  City 

Tokujiro  Fujita . .  .501  W.  120th  St.,  New  York  City 

John  Celestine  Gallagher 372  Hawthorne  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  Edgar  Gerke 201  W.  136th  St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  Rynex  Gifford University  Heights,  New  York  City 

James  D.  Glunts Boston,  Mass. 
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George  Goldson 62  E.  106th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ernst  Y.  Gommel 217  W.  105th  St.,  New  York  City 

Elbert  W.  Gould Montclair,  N.  J. 

Leo  Greendlinger 472  Fifth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Ernest  Greene 81  Trask  Ave.,  Bayonne,  N\  J. 

Otto  Haas 626  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Annie  Hamill 347  E.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 

Samuel  M.  Harper,  Jr 2086  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Louis  S.  Harris 474  Grand  St. ,  New  York  City 

Edward  Francis  Hayes,  B.A .  .16  Cataract  St.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Franklyn  Heydecke 172  Elm  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

George  Shore  Holmes 315  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

William  Albertus  Horton 526  Bainbridge  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

James  Anthony  Houlihan 290  Barrow  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

William  A.  Hovta 526  Bainbridge  St.,  New  York  City 

Milton  Edison  Husted 207  Secaucus  Road,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Ryozo  Ito 471  Manhattan  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Harry  Sterling  Johnson. . .  124  Richmond  Terrace,  Port  Richmond,  S.  I. 

Howard  Benedict  Joyce 112  W.  99th  St.,  New  York  City 

Hans  August  Kammeyer 167  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Wallace  Elmer  Kendall 218  E.  Jersey  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

William  Edward  Kinze 189  Russell  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Henry  G.  W.  Knebel 175  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Morris  I.  Kramer 271  E.  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Alfred  Kruhm .111  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

Benjamin  Leff 354  E.  4th  St. ,  New  York  City 

Joseph  Lichtenberg 241  Eldridge  St.,  New  York  City 

Abram  Frank  Lindberg  . Cherokee,  Iowa 

Louis  L.  Link 216  Henry  St.,  New  York  City 

Simon  Loeb 108  W.  61st  St.,  New  York  City 

Samuel  Walker  Lyons 526  W.  151st  St.,  New  York  City 

David  Mackenzie 153  E.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 

James  S.  Mann 31  Charlton  St.,  New  York  City 

Hubert  Aloysius  McCormack 3S8  Sackett  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

John  Joseph  McCormack 221  Marshall  St. ,  Elizabeth,  N.  J 

David  Robert  McGowan 677  President  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Thomas  Leonard  McHeffey na  Oxford  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J 

James  Joseph  McNerney 17  W.  128th  St.,  New  York  City 

Horatio  Merrill Hopkinton,  Iowa 

James  Stewart  Mershon 370^  High  St. ,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Henry  Meyer 262  Division  St. ,  New  York  City 

Henry  Meyer 656  E.  141st  St.,  New  York  City 

George  Harold  Murphy 1286  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Harry  Alexander  Noah 322  Mott  Ave.,  New  York  City 

John  Norvvig 330  Vermont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Benno  Phillipson 50  W.  117th  St.,  New  York  City 

Henry  Regosin 313  Madison  St.,  New  York  City 

Henry  Rieders 639  E.  134th  St.,  New  York  City 

David  Rissetti 221  Woolsey  Ave.,  Astoria,  L.  I. 

Edward  Roeder 4453  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 

E.  Frederick  W.  Ronback 341  Fifty-seventh  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Seiji  Sakai 445  Broome  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Samson 215  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

John  Hansen  Sandford 221  W.  nth  St.,  New  York  City 

Louis  Phipps  Sanger Hotel  Gramatan,  Bronxville,  New  York  City 

H.  G.  Schroeder 18  Hamilton  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Masaharn  Sembongi 44  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City 

George  Washington  Shipway 526  McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  Sheperdson St.  Petersburg,  Russia 

Charles  Francis  Smith 1292  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  City 

William  Piatt  Sutherland,  Jr 412  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  Takinoto 143  W.  87th  St. ,  New  York  City 

Harper  D.  Topping 71  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Nesib  Sleyman  Trabulsi,  B.A Mushgara,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria 

George  Edmund  Watson 236  W.  120th  St.,  New  York  Citv 

F.  W.  Waterman 71  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Edward  M.  Weinstein 26  E.  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Simon  Abraham  Werblin 63  E.  4th  St. ,  New  York  City 

Saul  Zachary  Werstein 63  W.  115th  St.,  New  York  City 

Frank  Kilpatrick  White 104  DuBois  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Clarence  Whyard Englewood,  N.  J. 

William  Barrett  Wiegand 201  E.  10th  St..  New  York  City 

Ernest  Willvonseder 1648  Webster  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Ernest  Winter 223  E.  71st  St.,  New  York  City 

Daniel  Augustine  Young Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Percy  Sacret  Young 763  Broad  St. ,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Autonomos  S.  Zavitsiano Greece 

First  Year  Class 118 

Unclassified  Students 

F.  S.  Ackley 27  S.  Walnut  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Uno  Akerlind 221  St.  John's  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Alexander 22  W.  33d  St. ,  New  York  City 

Milton  Wolf  Alexander 3609  Broadway.  New  York  City 

C.  Edwin  Anderson 214  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

Jacob  Applebaum 126  St.  Mark's  PI. ,  New  York  City 
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Ascher  Baer "4  E.  87th  St.,  New  York  City 

Fred  Almore  Baines Passaic,  N.  J. 

Floyd  Bartholomew 41  Fairmount  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Mary  Osgood  Bates 138  W.  139th  St.,  New  York  City 

Jackson  H.  Becker   35©  W.  29th  St.,  New  York  City 

Arthur  John  Beinert 334  E.  56th  St.,  New  York  City 

William  P.  Beishlag 439  E.  84th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ralph  Augustus  Belknap 77  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 

A.  D.  Benson 20  E.  32d  St.,  New  York  City 

Thomas  J.  Benton New  York  City 

William  E.  Bergen 74  S.  Portland  Ave. ,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Berman 234  E.  Broadway.  New  York  City 

Henry  Bloch,  LL.B 334  E.  87th  St.,  New  York  City 

W.  E.  Boehnel,  Jr 991  Freeman  St.,  New  York  City 

Paul  H.  Bosse 3*3  E.  74th  St.,  New  York  City 

Augustus  Osborn  Bourn,  Jr.,  LL.B.,  B.C.S., 

n  William  St.,  New  York  City 

William  Augustus  Boyd 346  Willis  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City 

E.  L.  Bracken 97  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City 

John  Church  Brasier 122  W.  49th  St.,  New  York  City 

James  Meade  Briggs 430  E.  13th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Alfonse  Brion 1335  Bergen  St. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  Selwyn  Brown 5°5  Pearl  St..  New  York  City 

Charles  Herbert  Brown Stamford,  Conn. 

Henry  T.  Brown,  B.  A 100  Washington  Sq.,  New  York  City 

Henry  Albert  Bruning 130  Cornelia  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Bryant 72  Washington  St.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

C.  M.  Bull,  Jr 41  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  T.  Byrne 17  West  128th  St.,  New  York  City 

William  Cahill 23  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 

William  Hegeman  Camp 36  Union  Sq.,  New  York  City 

James  J.  Carberry 244  Gold  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cyrille  Carreau,  Jr 654  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Charles  William  Cary 49  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

Morris  Wescher  Charlat 39  2nd  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Francis  Goff  Chedsey Park  Hill,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  Cole 173  W.  140th  St.,  New  York  City 

William  Garfield  Cole 148  W.  144th  St. ,  New  York  City 

E.  G.  Colwell   335  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Connolly 802  E.  I42d  St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  Leslie  Coriell,  B.Sc Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

F.  R.  Cortis 177  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Jennings  Crammatte 91  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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George  M.  Crogan   . , 39  Gould  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Harry  C.  Cromwell New  York  City 

C.  B.  Currie 109  E.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

William  H.  Davies 21  Cortland  St.,  New  York  City 

William  Benson  Davis 261  Madison  St.,  New  York  City 

Richard  Blaine  Dawson 77  Maple  Ave.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Basil  Kennedy  Denbigh 2799  Pond  PI.,  Bronx,  New  York  City 

George  Frederick  Denhard 569  W.  159th  St.,  New  York  City 

Fred  J.  Dickinson 137  W.  94th  St.,  New  York  City 

Otto  Diechmann 57©  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Edward  L.  Dodge 53  Washington  Sq.,  New  York  City 

Eugene  Robert  Dreyer 56S  Mott  Ave.,  New  York  City 

James  Lucien  Druck 5"  Union  St.,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

George  Philip  Englehard Harrison,  N.  J. 

Hugo  John  Ennis,  LL.B 838  E.  168th  St.,  New  York  City 

James  J.  Farrell,  Jr 58  Jerome  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Cardwell  Ferguson 16  Marcy  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

A.  H.  Fitzpatrick 48  W.  4th  St.,  New  York  City 

Paul  Sawyer  Foster 44  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Frank 252  Hey  ward  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Friedman 230  W.  97th  St.,  New  York  City 

Leopold  Friedrich 52  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

Walter  Frowenfeld 50  W.  71st  St.,  New  York  City 

A.  B.  Gale 42  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Emil  Galle 56  Beaver  St.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  William  Gehle 159  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

J.  E.  Gerstenberg 637  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Hugh  Gibson 155  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gustave  W.  Goerner 51  Hancock  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

John  Bigelow  Goddard 326  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sigmund  Gold 1112  Forest  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Lester  H.  Goodkind 89th  St.  &  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 

W.  J.  Gray 81  Beach  St.,  New  York  City 

Marion  Elizabeth  Greene 433  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Russell  T.  Greene,  Jr... 2297  Loring  PI.,  Fordham  Heights.  N.  Y.  City 

Marian  E,  Greene 433  2nd  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Paul  A.  Hagenow 20  Reade  St.,  New  York  City 

Henry  D.  Hager 49  W   32d  St.,  New  York  City 

Jeannette  Hamill 347  E.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 

Gaston  Craig  Hand 25  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  Hanley 1521  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Arnold  C.  Hansen   .  .Garfield,  N.  J. 

James  Henry  Harris 1238  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Milton  E.  Hatfield 1017  Garden  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Frederick  Gottlieb  Haubitzer. . Queens,  L.  I. 

Willard  L.  Hayward 218  S.  nth  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Thos.  F.  Healy 141  W.  90th  St.,  New  York  City 

Samuel  Hecker 39  Jackson  St.,  New  York  City 

Louis  Herskowitz 453  E.  Houston  St.,  New  York  City 

Emil  Grover  Herzfeld. . .    28  Greene  St.,  New  York  City 

James  Donald  Hogg 143  Keap  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dwight  Jarvis  Holdridge 101  Prospect  St.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Frederick  Carleton  Hooker Flushing,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Hoppin 160  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Shuntaro  Horinchi 17  Concord  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

August  William  Hothan 102  E.  128th  St.,  New  York  City 

Winthrop  Tewksbury  Hovey 249  W.  104th  St.,  New  York  City 

John  O.  Hughes 38  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  Harold  Hurdman White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Milton  Franklin  Husted 207  Secancus  Road,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Wallace  Charles  Hutton 229  E.  76th  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  H.  Jackson 656  High  St. ,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Karen  Margrethe  Jensen 268  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Hugh  Johnston 31  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Martin  Judge,  Jr 21  Park  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  Katano 54  Morningside  Ave.,  New  York  City 

George  Clinton  Keefer 263  W.  84th  St.,  New  York  City 

A.  Keim 203  Lewis  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rufus  Keisler,  Jr Chatham,  N.  J. 

Herbert  T.  Kelley 2127  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Horace  L.  Kempe 75  W.  92d  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  M.  Kervan 35  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 

George  Halsey  Kirkpatrick   Chatham,  N.  J. 

P.  Klapper  61  Rivington  St.,  New  York  City 

Giichi  Kobayashi 546  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Lilian  Kupfer 100  Washington  Square,  New  York  City 

Harry  Christian  Landwehr 611  E.  148th  St.,  New  York  City 

J.  A.  C.  Lefcourt 234  Henry  St.,  New  York  City 

Jacob  Harry  Lefcourt 234  Henry  St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  Hume  Lennox 162  W.  144th  St.,  New  York  City 

Nathaniel  Jonathan  Levine 66  Canal  St.,  New  York  City 

I.  W.  Levy 424  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Liebman 139  W.  143d  St.,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Clara  Fredericks  Liebman 139  W.  143d  St.,  New  York  City 

Albert  Ernest  Link Irving,  N.  J. 

William  Bernard  Littell 752  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Frederick  Lowenhaupt Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Genevieve  Ludin 336  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  City 

Hortense  Ludin 336  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  City 

Eleanor  P.  Lumley,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.. .2  Arlington  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Humphrey  J.  Lynch White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Irving  Lyons,  LL.B 59  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  E.  MacDonald 257  Decatur  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

G.  Tyler  Mairs 9o  William  St.,  New  York  City 

Kenneth  Olwell  Major 471  W.  140th  St.,  New  York  City 

Stephen  St.  John  Malven,  A.B 231  W.  nth  St.,  New  York  City 

Benjamin  Wilson  Marinus 64  Maple  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cecelia  Anna  Beresford  Marks 511  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Raymond  Ball  Martin 112  W.  96th  St.,  New  York  City 

Arthur  M.  Martiney 200  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City 

Charles  Maurice 416  W.  118th  St.,  New  York  City 

John  H.  May 380  South  St.,  New  York  City 

Arthur  Bernard  McArdle 252  W.  133d  St.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  Patrick  McArdle 252  W.  133d  St.,  New  York  City 

J.  E.  McGolrick 1023  Park  Ave.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

John  Edward  McNabb 151  E.  97th  St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  McNeil 25  Bleecker  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A.  R.  McQuillin 5424  Fourteenth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

David  Collier  Mills 535  Scotland  St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Louis  Wain  Minford 310  W.  90th  St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  Jerome  Moffett 1491  Herkimer  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Frederick  William  Moldenhauer 324  E.  50th  St.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  James  Moonnan 30  Pine  St.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  Moore, 

Delta  Upsilon  House,  University  Heights,  New  York  City 

Harold  Sylvester  Morse 249  W.  104th  St. ,  New  York  City 

Kathleen  Loy  Mullins,  A.B 311  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

James  Conner  Munro 36  Morningside  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Benjamin  Stone  Nash 366  Pacific  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Norman  Lionel  Nathan 17  Washington  Terrace,  New  York  City 

Herman  Neaderland 299  Fourteenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Gretchen  Neuberger 403  E.  16th  St. ,  New  York  City 

Thomas  B.  Newbery 946  Trinity  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City 

Arthur  D.  Nieber 441  Fifteenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Francis  O'Donnell.  .Second  Ave.  &  Senator  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

O.  J.  O'Donnell 209  W.  nth  St.,  New  York  City 

Martin  C.  Oetjen 995  e.  170th  St.,  New  York  City 

Charlotte  Osann 377  Hillside  Ave.,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Frederick  B.  Parsons 78  Nassau  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Donato  Pecinlo 2161  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Erik  Pentoppidan 7"  Washington  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Horace  Coleman  Phinney,  A. B.,  A.M.. ..  1580  Amsterdam  Ave. 

New  York  City 

F.  W.  Piderit I23  Steuben  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

A.  W.  C.  Pilgrim,  Jr  874  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Graham  W.  Place 155  w-  73d  St.,  New  York  City 

j    t   Power I5°5  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dudley  Hill  Prentice 63  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dayton  King  Price 752  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Algernon  Jarvis  Purdy 281  Clifton  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sydney  Rands ' 215  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

Alexander  Edward  Redpath 521  W.  151st  St.,  New  York  City 

Jeremiah  Thomas  Regan 334  E.  29th  St.,  New  York  City 

David  Benson  Richardson 205  W.  107th  St.,  New  York  City 

T.  D.  Richardson 41  W.  12th  St.,  New  York  City 

Edwin  Richens Hastings  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Howard  Eugene  Rider 318  W.  157th  St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  Rigsby 22  New  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Ralph  Martin  Ringland 156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Bryan  Henry  River 51  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Charles  Randal  Robbins,  A.B 22  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 

Harwood  Eldredge  Ryan 1824  Bath  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

E.  W.  Scherr,  Jr 1925  Seventh  Ave. ,  New  York  City 

E   Schmidt I2°  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Philip  Schmi'tt,  LL.B 19  Charlton  St.,  New  York  City 

Alvin  Louis  Schmoeger  871  E.  135th  St.,  New  York  City 

J.  A.  Seaborg 672  Putnam  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Brackley  Shaw 752  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

L.  D.  Simmons 81  Beach  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Gordon  Smith 101  St.  Mark's  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Morgan  Kinmonth  Smith 7  Morris  Ave.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

George  Fitz  Randolph  Snowden 277  Eleventh  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Elmer  E.  Snyder 35  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 

Walter  Herbert  Son 25  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Eldredge  Spencer 231  W.  nth  St.,  New  York  City 

Steven  D.  Stephandies 215  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

M.  M.  Sterling no  Hancock  St. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  Earle  Stewart,  A.B Columbia,  Mo. 

Alte  Stilwell,  A.B 118  W.  121st  St.,  New  York  City 

Otto  E.  Stolle 102  W.  114th  St.,  New  York  City 

Otto  Straub 81  Beach  St.,  New  York  City 

William  Walter  Streeter,  B.C.S 115  Wayne  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Charles  II.  Strong "...239  W.  21st  St.,  New  York  City 

Louis  Sturz 319  E.  85th  St.,  New  York  City 

Elwyn  J.  Sutton 1049  Freeman  St.,  Bronx,  New  York  City 

R.  W.  Thompson 90  W.  94th  St.,  New  York  City 

John  Hamilton  Torrance,  A.B 183  Amity  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Travis 159  Glenridge  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Russell  S.  Underwood,  A.B.    129  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City 

Frank  Van  Horn 11  Hobart  St.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Edwin  Van  Riper 252  W.  89th  St.,  New  York  City 

M.  D.  Waldman 174  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  Staton  Waterfield Irvington,  N.  J. 

F.  M.  Waterman 71   Broadway,  New  York  City 

Edward  Chester  Weeks 625  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Jacob  Weiss 244  Seventh  St.,  New  York  City 

Lawson  Harrison  Wickware   14  Humboldt  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Eugene  Burnett  Williams 504  W.  147th  St.,  New  York  City 

Elwyn  Smith  Wintermute 31  W.  63rd  St.,  New  York  City 

Marie  Rose  Winters 1845  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

William  Henry  Winters 1S45  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

F.  B.  Wilson 594  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lee  Jackson  Wolfe 77  E.  89th  St.,  New  York  City 

C.  Wesley  Wood 260  W.  143d  St.,  New  York  City 

A.  W.  Wright Ridgefield,  N.  J. 

Alexander  Charles  Wright 139  Eighteenth  St.,  New  York  City 

F.  A.  Wright,  Jr Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Vacslav  Ziegler 406  E.  72d  St.,  New  York  City 

Unclassified  Students 244 

Summary. 

Seniors 40 

Juniors 39 

First  Year  Class 118 

Unclassified 244 

Total 44! 
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Roll  of  Alumni. 
Class  of  1902. 

Bain    Howard  Lex,  B.C.S Ft.  of  East  26th  St.,  New  York  City 

Purchasing  Agent,  Department  Public  Charities,  City  of  New  York. 

Boyd,  William  Henry,  B.C.S 7°  West  31st  Street,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Clark,  Stuart  Nowlin,  A.B.,  B.C.S.  .2680  Creston  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Cook,  Howard  B.,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A 30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

Secretary  of  Haskins  &  Sells,  Public  Accountants. 

Dennis,  William  Henry,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

32    Waverly    Place.  New  \  ork  City 

Assistant  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Accounts,  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University. 
Gilman,  Robbins,  B.A.,  B.C.S 53  William  St..  New  York  City 

New  York  Representative  Mason.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Bankers. 
Gosford,  Edward  Joseph,  B.C.S 466  West  22nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Public  Accountant. 

Healy,  Daniel  James.  B.C.S 71  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 

Jarvis,  Percy  Brant,  B.C.S 34  Pine  Street,  New  York  City 

Examiner,  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Tudd,  Orrin  Reynolds,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  LL.B. 

358  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Auditor,  Knickerbocker  Trust  Co.;  Lecturer  on  Banking  Practice, 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,   New  York    Uni- 
versity. 
Konheim,  Maurice  Seelig,  B.C.S..  163  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 
Chief  Auditor  and  Manager,  Levey  Cleansing  Establishments. 

Lewis,  E.  F.,  B.C.S 54  Hoyt  Ave.,  Astoria,  L.  I 

Commercial  Teacher,  Bryant  High  School,  Long  Island  City,  N    \  . 

Newstead,  Akiba,  B.C.S 384  Grand  Street,  New_York  City 

Oppenheim,  Samson  David,  B.S.,  B.A.,  B.C.S.,  LL.M.,  J.D. 

59  West  56th  St.,  New  York  City 
Municipal  Civil  Service  Examiner,  City  of  New  York  ;   Assistant 
Professor  of  Finance,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts   and    Fi- 
nance, New  York  University. 
Pickett,  William  Henry,  B.C.S..  .  .63  East  87th  Street,  New  York  City 

Rowell,  George  Alfred,  B.C.S 30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

Seabury,  George  Lawrence,  B.C.S 30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

Scudder,  Marvyn,  A.B.,  B.C.S 52  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 

Manager  of  Investors'  Agency. 
Tinsley,  Richard  Parran,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.  26  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Public  Accountant. 
Vedder,  Harry  M.  C,  B.C.S.,  C.P  A.  .35  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 
President,   General  Audit   Co.;    Assistant   Professor  of    Practical 
Accounting,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,   New 
York  University. 
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Veit,  John  August,  B.C.S 282  nth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Assistant  to  Secretary,  The  Dunbar  Box  &  Lumber  Co. 

Volckening,  Gustav  Julius,  B.C.S.  ..35  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 
Treasurer,  General  Audit  Co. 

Watson,  William  A.,  C.P.A.,  B.C.S.  .338  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Williams,  Edward  Matthew,  B.C.S.  .1273  Union  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Class  of  1903. 
Anderson,  Hugh  Michael,  B.C.S.  .311  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 
Ammerman,  Henry,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A in  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Bayer,   Walter  Alonzo,   B.C.S.,   C.P.A. 

411  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 
Public   Accountant  ;    Instructor   in   Accounting.    School    of   Com- 
merce, Accounts  aud  Finance,  New  York  University. 

Bentley,  H.  C,  B.C.S 50  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Bentley  &  Laird,  Public  Accountants. 
Coddington,  Clarence  Augustus,  B.C.S.  .18  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Auditor,  Seaboard  National  Bank. 
Grundmann,  Otto  Adolph,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Jr. 

139  L\  3Sth  St.,  New  York  City 
Bookkeeper,  Chr.  G.  Ilupfel  Brewing  Co. 
Hellerson,  Charles  Emil  William,  B.S.,  B.C.S. 

565  Broadway,  New  York  City 
With  Aderer  Audit  Co. 
Holmes,  David  Francis,  B.C.S.  .72  1/2  Bloomfield  Ave..  Newark,  N.  J. 
Iffla,  George  Haskins,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.    .565  Broadway,  New  York  City 
With  Aderer  Audit  Co. 

Kroel,  Howard,  B.C.S 7  West  82nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Kasai,  Kanichiro,  B.C.S. adway,  New  York  City 

General  Manager,  Kyoto  Manufacturing  &   Trading  Co.,  Importers. 
Laird,  Raymond  Gilchrist,  B.C.S.    ..  .50  State  Street,   Hartford,  Conn. 
Of  Bentley  &  Laird,  Public  Accountants. 

Mattucci,  Joseph.  B.C.S 253  East  nth  Street,  New  York  City 

Representative  of  the  Italian  Society,  Ellis  Island,  New  York. 
Moyer,  Orlando  Cornelius,  B.C.S. 

360  Longwood  Avenue,   Boston,   Mass. 
Instructor  in  Accounting  and  Practical  Finance,  Simmons  College, 
Boston,  Mass. 
Moyer,  Melbourn  Speer,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

41   Wall  Street,   New  York  City 
With  Standard  Audit  Company. 

Rose,  E.  Dayton,  B.C.S 34  Lincoln  Terrace,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

With  N.'Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R. 

Ryan,  Patrick  Lawrence Address  Unknown 

Sakai,  Joe,  B.C.S Yamato  Colony,  Wyman,  Florida 

Promotor  of  Japanese  Colony  and  Manager  Yamato  Colony, 
Florida;  Agent  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co.,  Land  Depart- 
ment. Wyman,  Florida. 
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Streeter,  William  Walter,  B.C.S.  .43  Montgomery  St ,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Chief  Clerk,  Ordinary  Departmrnt,  Colonial  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
America. 
Shoemaker,  Edward  Wellington,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A 

11  Broadway,  New  York  City 
With  Davies  &  Nield,  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Ulman    Stephen  Abbott 32  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Certified  Public  Accountant  and  Auditor  ;  Instructor  in  Account- 
ing, School  of  Commerce,   Accounts  and   Finance,    New  York 
City. 
Warner,  Charles  Addison,  B.C.S. .  .321  Macon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Class  of  1904. 

Brion,  Edward  Alphonse,  B.C.S 62  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons,  Bankers  and  Brokers. 

Byrne,  John  F.,  B.C.S 17  West  128th  Street,  New  York  City 

Dunham,  Archie  Wright,  B.C.S...  181  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fabian,  Charles  James Address  Unknown 

Snow,  John  Benjamin,  B.C.S Port  Jervis,  New  York 

Manager,  F.  W.  Woolworth's  Port  Jervis  Store. 

Class  of  1905. 

Angland,  Maurice,  B.C.S "  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Accounting  Department,  Erie  Railroad. 
Bergen,  George  Lester,  B.C.S 30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  Public  Accountants. 

Bourn,  Augustus  Osborne,  Jr.,  LL.B.,  B.C.S. 

11  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Lawyer. 
Camp,  Irving  Linwood,  B.C.S 30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  Public  Accountants. 
Campbell,  William  Albert,  B.C.S.. 43  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City 

With  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros.  &  Montgomery,  Public  Accountants. 
Copeland,  Clarence,  B.C.S.,  LL.B 18  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 

Of  H.  H.  Copeland  &  Son,  Investment  Securities. 
Douglas,  Robert  Stuart,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

6  30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  Public  Accountants. 

Duff   Daniel  Vincent,  B.C.S 46  West  62nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Dillman,  Albert  Frank. 102  Waverly  PI.,  New  York  City 

Accountant. 
Handte,  Gustav,  B.C.S 466  Broadway    New  York  City 

Chief  Bookkeeper  and  Assistant  Credit-man  with  Rothschild  Bros. 
&  Co.,  Importers  and  Manufacturers. 
Jefferson,  Howard  McNayr,  B.C.S..  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 

Royalty  Clerk  in  the  Auditing  Department  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Company. 
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Jeffery,  Robert  Gardner,  B.C.S 25  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

Head  of  Accounting   Department,    with    United   States   Metal   & 
Mfg.  Co. 

Keleghan,  Frances  Magdalene,  B.C.S Nixon,  Pa. 

Lane,  Nathan,  Jr.,  B.C.S. 

Nevins  St.,  Foot  of  Douglass  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Treas.,  Kelsey  &  Laughlin,  Inc.,  Coal  Dealers. 
Leach,  Frederick  Ranney,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 
With  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  Public  Accountants. 

Monk,  Arthur  Paul,  B.C.S 15  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 

Cashier,  I.  K.  Farrington  &  Co. 
Rachmil,  Morris  Sidney,  B.C.S. .  .679  Wendover  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Tremaine,  William  Ormsby,  B.C.S Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Weinberger,  Jacques,  B.C.S 25  Broad  Street,   New  York  City 

In  charge   of   Syndicate    Department,    William    Salomon    &   Co., 
Bankers. 

Wright,  Herbert  McKellar 29  Howard  Street,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Class  of  1906. 

Barrett,  George  Edward,  B.C.S.,  LL.B. 

487  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Booth,  Laura,  B.C.S.,  LL.B 171  West  95th  Street,  New  York  City 

Lawyer. 

Brittain,  William  MacKellar,  B.C.S..  .81  Beach  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company. 
Broderick,  Joseph  Aloysius,  B.C.S..  .38  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

Accountant  with  Morton  Trust  Company. 
Brown,  Raymond  Cortelyou,  B.C.S..  30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Haskins  &  Sells,  Public  Accountants. 
Clark,  Frederic  Herbert 30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Haskins  &  Sells,  Public  Accountants. 
Crowley,  Alexander  E.    B.C.S.,  LL.B. 

Lawyer.  173rd  Street  and  Boston  Road,  New  York  City 

Culviner,  Samuel,  Jr.,  B.A.,  B.C.S.. 44  Hubert  Street,  New  York  City 

Treasurer,  Safety  Systems  Co.,  Manufacturing  Stationers. 
Ehrengart,  Carl 5  Worth  Street,  New  York  City 

Head  Bookkeeper,  Stollwerck  Bros. 
Friedman,  Jere 46  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 

Assistant  Credit  Man  with  L.  Straus  &  Sons,  Mfrs. 
Ferdon,  Arthur  1 303  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Assistant  Credit  Man,  Chemical  National  Bank. 
Frost,  Glenn  H Ellis  Island,  N.  Y. 

Treasury  Department.  Ellis  Island.  N.  Y. 

Fujita,  Robert  Hidesuke,  B.C.S Yokahama,  Japan 

Goldstein,  Charles  J.,  B.C.S 31  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 
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Hauser,  Edward  William 638  West  35th  St.,  New  York  City 

Auditor  and  Credit-Man,  Kingan  Provision  Company. 
Hopf.  Harry  Arthur,  B.C.S 20  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Germania  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Hudson,  Paul  Harold,  B.C.S 358  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

With  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company. 
Koch,  John  Henry,  B.C.S 25  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Barrow,  Wade,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Public  Accountants. 

Kondo,  Yoshitaro,  B.C.S Tokio,  Japan 

Krueger,  Robert  H.  C 46  Cliff  Street,  New  York  City 

Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  Frank  S.  DeRonde  Co. 

Keep,  Clifford  Holcombe,  A.B.,  B.C.S. 

Hartley  Hall,  West  116th  St.,  New  York  City 

Lahm,  Paul  Frederick,  LL.B.,  B.C.S. 

100  Union  Avenue,   New  York  City 

Link,  Charles  Christian,  B.C.S Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York  City 

With  American  Audit  Company. 
Meyer,  Max,  C.  P.  A.,  Jr.,  B.C.S..  .51  Seventh  Street,  New  York  City 
Meyer,  Robert 208  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

With  Lincoln  Trust  Company. 
Myer,  George  Washington,  Jr.,  B.C.S..  .52  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Raff,  Jacob  Philip,  B.C.S 684  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Head  Bookkeeper  and  Office  Manager,  William  Levy  &  Bros. 
Ruch,  Louis 46  Cliff  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Messrs.  Frank  S.  DeRonde  Co. 
Smith,  Edward  Clifton,  B.C.S 135  Broadway,  New  York  City 

With  F.  W.  Squires  &  Co.,  Public  Accountants. 

Snyder,  Elmer  Elsworth 35  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

VanVarick,  Upson  Maltby 99  John  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Phelps  Dodge  &  Co. 

Vaughan,  Herbert  Francis 

South  4th  Street  and  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

With  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Winans,  William  Boston  Stanley,  B.C.S East  Nutley,  N.   J. 

Witte,  Walter  Scott,  B.C.S 30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Haskins  &  Sells,  Public  Accountants. 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF   THE   UNIVERSITY 

The  Council  of  New  York  University,  incorporated  the  18th  of  April,  1831,  is  a  self- 
perpetuating  body,  consisting  of  thirty-two  members,  each  holding  office  for  four  years,  or 
until  his  successor  is  elected.  One-fourth  of  the  members  go  out  of  office  each  year  on  the 
fourth  Monday  of  October,  when  their  successors  are  elected  by  the  council. 

Officers  of  the  Council 

President — 

Vice-President— George  Alexander,  D.D. 
Secretary— Israel  C.   Pierson,  Ph.D. 
Treasurer — William  M.   Kingsley 

date  of  Roll  of  the  Council  expiration 

ELECTION.  OF  T£RM 

1881.  William  Loring  Andrews ioo6 

1882.  Lemuel  Skidmore IQo3 

1883.  William  S.  Opdyke I9o7 

1884.  Samuel  Sloan IQoq 

1884.  David  Banks I909 

1887.  George  Alexander,  D.  D I907 

1890.  Israel  C.  Pierson,  Ph.  D I9o7 

1890.  William  F.   Havemeyer I9o6 

1891.  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D i9o6 

1892.  John  P.  Munn,  M.D I9o8 

1898.     Willis  Fletcher  Johnson,  L. H.D I907 

1898.     Thomas  E.  Greacen I9o7 

1898.  Henry  Van  Schaick I9o6 

1899.  William  M.  Kingsley I9o6 

1900.  James  G.  Cannon I9o6 

1902.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  LL.D I9o8 

1902.  George   F.  Vietor I9o9 

i902-  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.D   I9o9 

1902.  William  R.   Richards    D.D 1909 

1903.  Clarence   H.   Kelsey 1907 

1903.  William  H.   Porter I9o7 

1903.  John  H.  MacCracken,  Ph. D i9o6 

1903.  Frederick  W.   Devoe 1908 

1904.  William  H.  Nichols,  Sc.  D 1908 

1904.     Eugene  Stevenson i9o8 

1904.  James  Warren  Lane  1909 

1905.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip igog 

Standing  Committee  on  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 

Finance. 
Mr.  Cannon  Mr.  Kingsley  Mr.  Smith  Mr.  Vanderlip 


Summary  of  University  Statistics 
1905-1906 


DIVISIONS 


I.  Arts  and  Science. 

1.  College  of  Arts  and' 

Pure  Science    .    . 

2.  School    of    Applied 

Science 

3.  Graduate  School.    . 

4.  Summer  School. 

5.  School  of  Pedagogy 

6.  Washington  Square 

Collegiate  Div.    . 

7.  School  of  Commerce 

II.  Law. 

8.  University    Law 

School 

9.  Woman's  Law  Class. 
Medicine. 
University     Medical 

College 

Veterinary  College 

IV.  General. 
12.  Library    


11. 


Grand  Total.    .    .    . 
Deduct  for  names  counted 

twice 

Net  Total.  - .    .    .    . 


38 


3 

108 


17 


17 


54 


54 


43 


43 


36 


36 


57 


76 


76 


82 


3" 


170 
15 


320 
3 


317 


M4 
184 

262 

287 
343 

262 
441 


3  686 

4  52 


481 

51 


5  8 


37 
20 

32 

28 

11 
16 

146 


47 


3,193 
130 


3.063     345 


345 


In  the  above  total  "auditors"  are  not  reckoned.     Of  these  a  large 
number  are  in  attendance  in  the  various  schools  of  the  University. 


Special  circulars  of  the  various  schools  will  be  sent  free  upon 
application  to  New  York  University,  Washington  Square,  N.  Y. 
In  writing  please  state  which  circular  is  desired.  The  General  Cata- 
logue will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
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Calendar,  1907-1008 


1907 

Sept.  24,  25,  7-9  p.m. 


Tues.  and  Wed. 


Examinations  for  advanced 

standing. 
First  term  begins. 
Thanksgiving  Recess. 
Christmas  Recess. 


Mid-year  examinations. 
Second  term  begins. 
Examinations. 
Commencement. 


Sept.  26,  8  p.m.,  Thursday, 

Nov.  28-29,  Thur.  and  Fri., 

Dec.  21,  1907-Jan.  2,  1908,  Sat.  to  Thur., 

1908 
Jan.  20-Jan.  29,  Mon.  to  Wed., 

Jan.  30,  8  p.m.,  Thursday, 

May  14-28,  Thur.  to  Thur., 

June  3,  Wednesday, 

Note. — Election  Day,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday, 
Good  Friday  and  Decoration  Day  are  holidays. 

Officers  and  Office  Hours 

The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  will  be 
in  his  office  on  the  9th  floor  of  the  University  Building,  Washington 
Square  East,  after  September  18,  1907,  every  day  from  11  a.m.  to 
1.30  P.M. 

The  office  of  the  School  is  open  during  the  summer  vacation  every 
day  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  beginning  September  24  from  10  A.M.  to 
10  p.m.  New  students  should  register  on  September  24,  25  or  26.  In- 
quiries should  be  addressed  to  W.  H.  Lough,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Washington 
Square  East,  New  York  City. 


THE  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
young  men  who  have  brains,  energy  and  the  ambi- 
tion to  succeed  in  business,  and  who  realize  that  thor- 
ough preparation  is  essential  to  success. 

Its  work  is  distinctively  practical.  Its  instructors  are 
men  of  affairs.  Its  sole  aim  is  to  educate  men  in  the 
methods  of  present-day  business  and  thereby  to  add  to 
their  efficiency. 

Efficiency,  however,  is  taken  to  mean  a  great  deal 
more  than  mere  skill  in  performing  routine  tasks,  impor- 
tant as  that  is.  It  implies  breadth  of  view,  keenness 
of  observation,  grasp  of  underlying  principles,  thinking- 
power. 

The  courses  of  instruction  of  the  School,  therefore, 
are  designed  both  to  give  Information  and  to  cultivate 
the  mental  qualities  that  are  essential  to  leadership  in 
business. 

The  School  is  especially  well  equipped  to  train  men 
for 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANCY 

BANKING 

MANUFACTURING 

MERCANTILE  BUSINESS 

STOCK,  BOND  AND  PRODUCE  BROKERAGE 

FIRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE 

CREDIT  WORK 

TEACHING    IN    COMMERCIAL    HIGH 

SCHOOLS 
CONSULAR  SERVICE 
REAL  ESTATE  BROKERAGE 
TRADE  AND  FINANCIAL  JOURNALISM 
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Faculty 

Henry  M.  MacCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Chancellor  oj  the   University. 
Joseph  French  Johnson,  A.B., 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance. 


Charles    Waldo  Haskins  Professor  of  Business  Administration. 
Charles  E.  Sprague,  Ph.D.,  C.P.A., 

Professor  of  Accounting. 
Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Finance. 
Cleveland  F.  Bacon,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
H.  M.  C.  Vedder,  Ph.G.,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Professor  of  Practical  Accounting. 
William  H.  Dennis,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Accounts. 

Samuel  D.  Patterson,  C.P.A., 

Professor  of  Practical  Accounting. 

Leon  Brummer,  C.P.A., 

Professor  of  Practical  Accounting. 
Thomas  B.  Dean,  C.P.A., 

Professor  of  Auditing. 
George  Edward  Allen, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Practice. 
Samson  D.  Oppenheim,  A.B.,  B.C.S.,  J.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Practical  Finance. 

W.  H.  Lough,  Jr.,  A.M., 

Secretary  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Transportation. 

Orrin  R.  Judd,  B.C.S.,  LL.B.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Banking  Practice. 
John  R.  MacNeille,  A.B., 

Lecturer  on  Business  Organization. 
Walter  Lindner,  LL.B., 

Lecturer  on  Real  Property. 
E.  R.  Hardy,  Ph.B., 

Lecturer  on  the  Principles  of  Fire  Lnsurance. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 

Lecturer   on  Investment  Securities. 
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Miles  Menander  Dawson,  F.I. A., 

Lecturer  on  Actuarial  Science. 
Henry  Moir,  F.F.A.,  F.I. A., 

Lecturer  on   Actuarial  Science. 
Charles  W.  Jackson,  M.A., 

Lecturer  on  Actuarial  Science. 
Allen  Hoyt,  Ph.B., 

Lecturer  on  Investments. 
Mills  E.  Case, 

Librarian  and  Lecturer  on  Lndustry. 
Charles  E.  Forsdick, 

Lecturer  on  Railroad  Accounting. 
Arthur  B.  Lamb,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer  on  Industrial  Chemistry. 
Collins  P.  Bliss,  M.A., 

Lecturer  on  Mechanical  Engineering. 
J.  P.  Gordy,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Lecturer  on   Financial  History. 
Channing  Rudd,  D.C.L., 

Lecturer  on  Salesmanship  and  Advertising. 
Walter  Alonzo  Bayer,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Jr., 

Lnstructor  in  Accounting. 
RODRIGO    HUGNET    BoNILLA, 

Lnstructor  in   Commercial  Spanish. 
Lawrence  A.  McLouth,  B.A., 

Instructor  in   Commercial  German. 
Lee  Galloway,  Ph.D., 

Instructor  in   Commerce  and  Industry. 
Leo  Grebndlinger,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 
Max  Meyer,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  in  Accounting. 
Paul  Henry  Hudson,  B.C.S. ,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  in  Accounting. 
Frank  A.  Fall,  M.A., 

Bursar  of  the  University. 
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Roll  of  Special  Lectures,  1006-1907 

Lectures  on  Economic  Problems 

"Commercial  Ideals"  by  Hon.  James  Rudolph  Garfield,  United  States 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.    Thursday,  September  26,  1906,  8  p.m. 

"The  Danger  in  Great  Fortunes"  by  Henry  Clews,  LL.D.,  of   Henry 

Clews  &  Company.     Monday,  January  14,  1907,  9  PM- 
"Tariff  Legislation  in  Canada"  by  Mr.  Edward  Porritt. 
Lecture    I -Monday,  April  I,  1907,  8  p.m. 
Lecture  II— Monday,  April  8,  1907,  8  P.M. 
"The  Influence  of  Commercial  Credit"  by  Mr.  William  A.  Prender- 
gast,  author  of  "The  Credit  Man   and   His  Work."     Monday, 
April  22,  1907,  9  p.m. 

Lectures  on  Finance 

"Securities  of  Public  Utility  Corporations"     (Lecture  I)  by  Dr.  E.  S. 

Meade,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     Tuesday,  January 

15,  1907,  8  p.m. 
"  Some  Aspects  of  the  Fowler  Bill"  by  Hon.  Maurice   L.  Muhleman. 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1907,  8  p.m. 
"Securities  of  Public  Utility  Corporations"     (Lecture  II)  by  Dr.  E.  S. 

Meade.     Tuesday,  February  19,  1907.  8  p.m. 
"Securities  of  Industrial  Corporations"  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Meade.    Tuesday, 

February  26,  1907,  8  p.m. 
"The  Conditions  of   Investing  in  Germany"  by  William   B.  Guthrie, 

A.M.     Tuesday,  March  19,  1907,  8  p.m. 
"Legal  Control  of  Investment  in    France"    by  William   B.  Guthrie, 

A.M.     Tuesday,  April  2,  1907,  8  p.m. 
"Current    Financial    Conditions"    by    Hon.    William    C.    Cornwell. 
Wednesday,  April  17,   1907,  9  ?-M- 
"The  Mechanism  of  the  Stock  Exchange"  by  Thomas  F.  Woodlock, 

A.B.     Tuesday,  April  16,  1907,  8  p.m. 

Lectures  on  Advertising 

"Theory  and  History  of  Advertising"  by  Mr.  Frank  Presbrey,  of 
Frank  Presbrey  &  Company.     Monday,  March  25,  1907,  8  p.m. 

"Financial  Advertising"  by  Mr.  Collin  Armstrong,  of  Albert  Frank  & 
Company.     Monday,  March  11,  1907.  9  P-M- 

"  Transportation  Advertising"  by  Mr.  George  H.  Daniels,  Advertising 
Manager  New  York  Central  Lines.    Monday,  May  6,  1907,  8  p.m. 
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Lectures  on  American  Industries 

"Garden  Produce"  by  Mr.  Isaac  Tuck.     Tuesday,  October  26,  1906, 

8  P.M. 
"Flour-Making"  by  Dr.  David  Chidlow,  Specialist  in  the  Chemistry  of 
Bread-Making.     Tuesday,  October  30,  1906,  8  p.m. 

"Fish  as  an  Article  of  Commerce"  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Townsend, 
Director,  New  York  Aquarium.  Tuesday,  November  13, 
1906,  8  P.M. 

"Sugar-Refining"  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Wiechmann,  Chemist,  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company.     Tuesday,  November  20,  1906,  8  p.m. 

"  Meat  Products"  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Ferguson,  of  Swift  &  Company.  Tues- 
day, December  18,  1906,  8  p.m. 

"The  Manufacture  of  Tobacco"  by  Mr.  A.  Bijur,  President  of  the 
National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association.  Tuesday,  January 
15.  1907,  8  P.M. 

"Gold  and  Silver  Mining"  by  Mr.  A.  Selwyn-Brown.  Tuesday, 
February  5,  1907,  8  p.m. 

"The  Lumber  Trade"  by  Mr.  Robert  Higbie,  of  Robert  Higbie  & 
Company.     Tuesday,  February  19,  1907,  8  p.m. 

"  Foreign  Commerce"  by  Mr.  A.  Selwyn-Brown.  Tuesday,  February 
26,  1907,  8  p.m. 

"  Paper-Making"  by  Mr.  Chester  W.  Lyman,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, International  Paper  Company.  Tuesday,  March  26,  1907, 
8  P.M. 

"  Iron  and  Its  Manufacture"  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Findley,  Editor  Iron  Age. 
Lecture    I— Tuesday,  April  23,  1907,  8  p.m. 
Lecture  II — Tuesday,  April  30,  1907,  8  p.m. 

Lectures  on  Fire  Insurance 
"Insurance"  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Hess,  Manager,  New  York  Fire  Insur- 
ance Exchange.     Thursday,  October  11,  1906,  8  p.m. 

"Fire  Insurance"  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Case,  U.  S.  Manager  London 
Assurance  Corporation.     Thursday,  October  25,  1906,  8  p.m. 

"  Metropolitan  Department  of  a  Fire  Insurance  Company  "  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Wayland,  Manager  City  Department,  New  York  Underwriter's 
Agency  and  Atlas  Assurance  Company.  Thursday,  November 
8,  1906,  8  p.m. 
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"Surveying"  by  Mr.  William  S.  Wensley,  Secretary,  Middle  States  In- 
spection  Bureau.     Thursday,  November  22,  1906,  8  p.m. 

"The  Rating  of  Mercantile  Risks"  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Walsh,  Mercantile 
Schedule  Department,  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange. 
Thursday,  December  6,  1906,  8  p.m. 

"The  Rating  of  Special  Hazards"  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Mayes,  General 
Hazards  Department,  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange. 
Thursday,  December  20,  1906,  8  p.m. 

"The  Function  of  a  Rating  Organization"  by  Mr.  John  E.  Whiting, 
New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange.  Thursday,  January  3, 
1907,  8  P.M. 

"The  Value  of  Factory  Inspection  Surveys  in  Maintaining  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  Standards  "  by  Mr.  Hugh  T.  Wreaks, 
Secretary,  Fire  Inspection  Bureau.  Thursday,  January  10, 
1907,  8  P.M. 

"The  Law  of  Fire  Insurance"  by  Mr.  Morris  P.  Stevens,  Lecturer  on 
Insurance  Law,  New  York  University.  Thursday,  January  31, 
1907,  8  P.M. 

"  The  Broker  in  Fire  Insurance  "  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Du  Bois.  Thursday, 
February  7,  1907,  8  p.m. 

"Work  of  the  Engineer  in  Fire  Prevention  "  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Lockett,  C.E., 
Manager,  Special  Hazard  Department,  Continental  Insurance 
Company.     Thursday,  March  7,  1907,  8  p.m. 


Lectures  on  Business  Administration 
"  The  Unit  Bookkeeping  System  "  by  Mr.  B.  E.  McSheehy,  C.P.A.,  of 
the  American  Type  Founders'  Company.    Wednesday,  December 
12,  1906,  8  P.M. 

"  The  Bill  and  Charge  System  "  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Adams,  of  the  Smith 
Premier  Typewriter  Company. 

Lecture    I — Wednesday,  February  20,  1907,  8  p.m. 
Lecture  II— Wednesday,  March  6,  1907,  8  p.m. 

"Arithmetical  Devices  in  Office  Economy"  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Seward,  of 
the  Elliott-Fisher  Company,  Wednesday,  March  20,  1907. 
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Lectures  on  Practical  Accounting 

"Hotel  Accounting"  by  F.  W.  La  Frentz,  C.P.A.,  President  of  the 
American  Audit  Co.     Monday,  December  3,  1906,  8  p.m. 

"  Brewery  Accounting  "  bv  Otto  A.  Grundmann,  B.C.S. ,  of  the  Charles 
G.    Huppel    Brewing  Company.     Monday,   December  10,   1906, 

8  P.M. 

"  Department  Store  Accounting  "  by  Henry  C.  Magee,  C.P.A.  Mon- 
day, December  17,  1906,  8  p.m. 

"  How  to  Begin  an  Audit  "  by  George  W.  Wilkinson,  C.P.A. ,  of  Wil- 
kinson, Reckitt,  Williams  &  Company.  Tuesday,  February  5, 
1907,  8  pm. 


Advisory  Committee  of  New  York   State  Society  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants 

JOHN  R.    Loomis,  Chairman. 
C.  E.  Sprague,  W.  D.  Loudoun, 

R.  M.  Chapman,  F.  W.   Lafrentz, 

S.  D.  Patterson,  Franklin  Allen, 

Leon  B rummer. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance  was  established  in  1900,  in  response  to  a  widespread  demand 
for  better  instruction  in  business  methods.  Since  then  it  has  been 
among  the  foremost  in  the  movement  to  replace  or  supplement  the 
traditional  college  education,  as  a  preparation  for  an  active  career,  by 
a  thorough  training  in  the  principles  of  business.  Its  work  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  through  a  study  of  commercial  methods  and  of 
economic  forces  a  young  man  may  obtain  at  least  as  valuable  mental 
discipline  as  in  the  so-called  culture  studies  and  in  addition  will  gain 
the  technical  knowledge  and  the  habits  of  thought  that  make  for  effi- 
ciency in  business.  The  instruction  of  the  School  of  Commerce  is 
directed  toward  two  objects  :  first,  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
students  as  to  business  operations;  second  to  train  men  to  think  clearly 
about  business  problems. 

Location. 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  new  University  Building,  Washington  Square,  New  York 
City.  In  this  building  are  located  also  the  administrative  offices  and 
four  other  Schools  of  the  University  :  the  Graduate  School,  the  School 
of  Pedagogy,  the  Law  School,  and  the  Washington  Square  Collegiate 
Division. 

The  School's  location  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  New  York 
City  and  its  close  connections  with  leading  commercial  and  financial 
houses  enable  it  to  secure  the  services  of  many  successful  men  of  affairs 
as  instructors  and  lecturers.  Its  advantages  in  this  respect  are  probably 
unequalled. 

Entrance  Requirements  for  Regular  Students 

Persons  are  admitted  to  the  first  year  class  as  regular  students  if 
they  satisfy  any  one  of  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  If  they  hold  New  York  State  Regents'  pass  cards  for  60  academic 
counts  (new  style)  or  a  Regents'  academic  equivalent  credential;  or  (2) 
if  they  hold  diplomas  from  a  high  school  or  academy  of  good  standing; 
or  (3)  if  they  hold  certificates  showing  completion  of  the  freshman  year 
in  any  college  of  good  standing. 
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The  B.  C.  S.  Degree 

The  University  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science  on  regular  students  who  meet  either  of  the  following  require- 
ments : 

1.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  900  single  hours  of  evening 
work,  being  ten  hours  per  week  for  three  University  years  of  thirty 
weeks  each,  and  in  addition  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have  had  at 
least  two  years'  successful  experience  in  business. 

2.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  600  single  hours  of  evening 
and  600  single  hours  of  afternoon  work,  being  in  all  twenty  hours  per 
week  for  two  University  years  of  thirty  weeks  each. 

Advanced  Standing 

Due  credit  will  be  allowed  for  advanced  work  done  in  colleges  or  in 
other  University  schools  of  commerce,  when  such  work  is  closely  simi- 
lar to  courses  offered  in  this  school.  Applications  for  advanced  stand- 
ing should  be  in  writing  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
statement  from  the  proper  authority  of  the  nature  of  the  work  for 
which  credit  is  asked. 

Special  Students 

Persons  twenty-one  years  old  or  more,  who  cannot  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  for  regular  students,  maybe  admitted  as  special  students. 
Special  students  on  completion  of  900  hours  of  evening  work,  or  600 
hours  of  evening  and  600  hours  of  afternoon  work,  will  receive  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Proficiency.  Upon  their  passing  the  Regents'  examinations  and 
so  obtaining  60  academic  counts  they  may  be  admitted  to  regular 
standing  as  candidates  for  the  degree. 

Members  of  the  senior  class  of  the  New  York  University  College  at 
University  Heights  will  be  admitted  to  this  school  and  will  be  credited 
with  work  done  as  a  substitute  for  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  senior 
college  year  at  the  Heights. 

Graduate   Students 

Persons  who  hold  a  B.C.S.  degree  from  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  or  an  equivalent  degree  granted  by  a  school  or 
college  of  good  standing  for  proficiency  in  commercial  studies  may  be 
admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  as  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  The  degree  will  be  conferred  on 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  upon  the  completion  of  1S0  single 
hours  of  advanced  work  with  high  credit,  and  after  the  preparation  of 
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a  detailed  thesis,  to  be  approved  by  the  Faculty,  which  shall  deal 
with  some  subject  in  the  field  of  commerce,  accounts  or  finance  and 
shall  give  evidence  of  original  research  and  thought.  Candidates  may 
be  required  also  to  appear  before  the  Faculty  and  submit  to  an  oral 
examination. 

Evening  Sessions 

The  evening  sessions  are  held  from  8  to  10  o'clock  on  every  week-day 
evening,  except  Saturdays.  They  give  opportunity  for  men  employed 
in  New  York  City  through  the  day  to  obtain  a  thorough  University 
training  in  business.  The  majority  of  such  students,  ranging  in  age 
from  18  to  40,  have  already  had  considerable  practical  experience, 
and  are  seeking  to  supplement  their  practical  training  by  a  scientific 
study  of  Accounts,  Commerce,  Finance  and  Business  Law.  Among 
these  men  are  many  book-keepers  and  accountants,  who  are  preparing 
specifically  for  the  State  C.  P.  A.  examinations;  bank-clerks  who  want 
a  thorough  understanding  of  their  business  ;  credit-men,  insurance 
men,  head  book-keepers,  railroad  men  and  others,  who  realize  that  by 
study  they  can  rapidly  acquire  much  useful  knowledge  born  of  the 
experience  of  others. 

Afternoon  and  Evening  Sessions 

The  two  years'  curriculum  of  afternoon  and  evening  work  com- 
bined has  been  established  principally  for  the  benefit  of  graduates 
of  secondary  schools,  who  are  looking  forward  to  business  careers,  and 
who  are  able  to  give  all  their  time  to  study.  Several  students  in 
this  class  are  working  with  a  view  to  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Law  in  the  University  Law  School  one  year  after  graduation  from  the 
School  of  Commerce. 

The  Courses  in  Accounting 

The  instruction  in  accounting  includes  all  that  is  necessary,  aside 
from  the  required  preliminary  experience,  to  enable  the  accountant 
to  pass  the  New  York  State  examination  for  the  certificate  of  C.P.A. 
{Certified  Public  Accountant)  and  to  begin  an  intelligent  practice  of 
the  profession  of  public  accountancy.  During  the  first  year  the 
student  is  given  a  thorough  drill  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
accounts  and  is  required  to  do  much  practical  work.  In  the  second  and 
third  years  he  studies  the  science  of  accounts,  learns  how  the  prin- 
ciples are  applied  in  various  lines  of  business,  and  becomes  familiar 
with  the  manifold  duties  and  problems  which  confront  the  auditor  and 
public  accountant. 
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Commerce  and  Finance 

The  courses  in  Commerce  and  Finance  have  practical  value  for 
all  young  men  looking  forward  to  careers  in  banking  or  in  brokerage, 
whether  in  stocks  and  bonds  or  in  produce.  The  fact  is  fully 
recognized  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  teachers  to  seek  to  give 
students  knowledge  which  can  be  gained  only  by  experience.  The 
instruction,  nevertheless,  is  in  no  sense  theoretical.  It  aims  to  give 
the  student  an  understanding  of  the  principles  which  underlie  all  busi- 
ness operations,  to  acquaint  him  with  some  of  the  problems  which  every 
business  man  must  solve,  and  to  furnish  him  with  information  which  will 
aid  in  the  solution  of  such  problems.  On  the  side  of  finance,  the  student 
studies  corporation  and  trust  finance,  practical  banking,  the  nature  of 
money  and  credit,  the  development  of  banking,  the  nature  of  bank 
deposits  and  bank  notes,  the  financial  history  of  the  United  States, 
the  principles  of  investments — with  special  reference  to  bonds  and 
stocks — the  theory  and  technique  of  foreign  exchange,  the  causes  of 
panics,  the  methods  of  speculation  in  stocks  and  produce,  the  money 
market  and  the  various  influences  by  which  it  is  affected.  On  the 
side  of  industry,  he  begins  with  the  study  of  raw  materials.  He 
learns  where  they  are  produced  and  the  cost  of  production,  to  what 
markets  they  move,  into  what  products  they  are  converted,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  demand  they  satisfy,  and  the  causes  of  the  price  fluc- 
tuations to  which  they  are  subject.  Foreign  commerce  is  studied  with 
special  reference  to  the  part  played  by  the  United  States,  the  relative 
importance  of  its  trade  with  different  countries  of  the  world  and  the 
opportunities  offered  it  for  commercial  expansion. 


Instruction  in  Law 

The  scheme  for  instruction  in  law  has  been  designed  not  only  for  those 
preparing  for  the  profession  of  Certified  Public  Accountantcy,  but  also 
for  men  contemplating  entry  into  general  commercial  or  business  life. 
It  equips  them  for  positions  in  banking,  trust,  surety  and  insurance  com- 
panies ;  for  the  duties  of  executors,  trustees  or  managers  of  property 
for  themselves  or  others  ;  for  general  work  upon  the  Stock  Exchange; 
for  organization  and  management  of  corporations  ;  and  for  general 
business  operations.  The  law  courses,  properly  used,  will  vastly  in- 
crease the  student's  chances  for  rapid  advancement  and  success  in 
every  situation  in  financial  or  commercial  life.  It  is  intended  to  offer 
to  the  student  solely  practical  business  law  to  suit  his  special  needs  and 
to  omit  details  necessary  only  for  the  practitioner.  The  student  is 
not    only    taught    the    principles    and    rules,    but    also    is    given    a 
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personal  understanding  of  how  he  may  use  them  in  his  own  posi- 
tion. A  student  desiring  to  pursue  any  subject  more  extensively 
than  is  contemplated  here  may  attend  lectures  for  two  hours  a  week 
upon  such  topic  in  the  School  of  Law  without  additional  charge,  pro- 
vided the  hours  of  such  course  do  not  conflict  with  the  regular  work  of 
the  School,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Law. 

Fees 

The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.  This  must  be  paid  by  all  students  taking 
8  hours  or  more  work  per  week.  It  is  paid  once  only  during  the 
student's  course. 

The  fee  for  the  full  evening  curriculum,  10  hours  a  week,  is  $100  per 
annum. 

The  fee  for  the  afternoon  and  evening  curriculum  combined  (20  hours 
a  week)  is  $150  per  annum. 

Students  taking  less  than  8  hours  a  week  are  charged  at  the  rate  of 
$12.50  per  hour,  or  $25,  payable  in  advance,  for  a  two-hour  course 
running  through  the  year.  The  fee  for  a  two-hour  course  for  one 
term  is  $15. 

The  special  fee  for  each  class  in  Actuarial  Science  is  $50. 

Fees  for  the  year  are  due  upon  entrance  upon  a  course.  When  the 
fees  amount  to  more  than  $50,  they  may  be  paid  by  those,  who  so 
desire,  quarterly  in  advance  on  or  before  October  1st,  December  1st, 
February  1st,  and  April  1st.  Students  are  expected  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments promptly  and  without  notice  from  the  University.  If  a  student 
who  has  paid  the  full  annual  fee  in  advance  is  compelled  by  sickness 
or  other  good  reason  to  withdraw  from  the  School,  the  proportionate 
fee  for  the  remaining  quarters  of  the  year  is  returned.  In  no  case  is 
any  part  of  the  fee  returned  to  students  who  make  quarterly  payments. 

Cards  of  admission  are  issued  by  the  Bursar,  to  whom  all  fees  must 
be  paid,  and  students  are  admitted  to  lectures  only  upon  presentation 
of  these  cards. 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Com- 
mercial Science  is  $20.  There  is  no  additional  charge  for  graduation 
expenses  and  diploma. 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  a  certificate  of  Proficiency 
is  $10. 

The  School  Year 

The  year  comprises  two  terms  of  instruction.  The  first  term  begins 
Thursday,  September  26,  1907;  the  second  term  begins  January  30, 
1908.  The  school  year  ends  Wednesday,  June  3,  1908.  The  evening 
sessions  are  held  from  8   to  10   o'clock  on   every  week-day   evening 
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except  Saturday.  The  day  sessions  in  1907-08  will  be  held  from  4:30  to 
6:30  p.  m.  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  and  from  2  to  6  p.  m.  on 
Saturdays. 

Board  and  Rooms 

Good  rooms  with  table  board  may  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
University  Building  for  $7  per  week  and  upward.  Two  students  room- 
ing together  may  materially  reduce  their  expenses. 

Students  coming  to  the  School  from  a  distance  are  invited  to  make 
the  University  Building  a  centre  from  which  to  make  all  arrangements 
preliminary  to  entrance.  Letters,  baggage,  etc.,  can  be  sent  to  the 
building  in  care  of  the  School.  The  officers  of  the  University  will 
render  all  assistance  possible  in  aiding  students  to  find  suitable  rooms 
and  board. 

Library 

The  Library  of  the  School  contains,  besides  reference  books  in 
finance  and  economics,  the  best  works  upon  accounting.  The  School 
has  received  during  the  past  year  a  gift  of  $100  worth  of  standard 
works  on  accounting  from  Mr.  H.  R.  M.  Cook,  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  Others  will  be  added  as  the 
present  meagre  bibliography  of  the  subject  may  permit.  The  Law 
Library,  containing  about  16,000  volumes,  is  located  in  the  University 
Building  and  is  open  to  students  of  this  school  ;  and  the  Astor  Library 
of  283,000  volumes,  and  especially  rich  in  works  on  Commerce  and 
Finance,  is  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  University  Building. 

Required  Courses  for  Regular  Students 

All  recipients  of  the  Degree  or  of  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  must 
have  obtained  credit  for  : 

1.  At  least  60  hours  in  accounting  courses. 

2.  At  least  120  hours  in  commercial  law. 

3.  Commerce  1  and  ia  and  at  least  60  hours  additional  in  commerce 

courses. 

4.  Finance  3,  and  either  Finance  4  or  Finance  5. 

5.  The  Faculty  may  also  require  at  least  60  hours  in  English  or  may 

impose  other  requirements  which  seem  to  them  justified  in  any 

particular  case. 

Outside  the  required  subjects  named,  students  are  permitted  to  elect 

such  courses  as  they  desire.     The  right  is  reserved,  however,  to  debar 

from  any  class  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  not 

qualified  to  take  the  work  of  that  class. 
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School  Publications 

In  a  series  styled  "  Studies  in  Business,"  the  School  has  published 
three  books  of  interest  to  accountants,  as  follows  : 

No.  i.     "The   Railway   Auditor,"   by    H.    C.    Whitehead,   General 

Auditor  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com 

pany.     Price,  $i. 

No.  2.     "Accounts  of  Executors  and  Testamentary  Trustees,"  by 
Prof.  Joseph  Hardcastle.     Price,  $2. 

No.  3.     "The   Text  Book  of  the  Accountancy  of  Investment,"  by 
Prof.  Chas.  E.  Sprague.     Price,  $4. 

Employment 

The  experience  of  the  School  during  its  six  years'  existence  warrants 
the  statement  that  business  men  generally  recognize  the  superior  effi- 
ciency of  our  students  and  are  glad  to  employ  them.  The  officers 
receive  an  increasing  number  of  calls  for  capable  men,  and  endeavor 
to  help  students  and  graduates  to  find  suitable  employment.  Pros- 
pective students  from  out  of  town,  who  cannot  afford  to  give  up  all 
their  time  to  School  work  and  wish  to  obtain  employment  through 
the  day,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  School. 


Attendance 

The  record  of  attendance  of  the  School  is  as  follows 

Year.  Students. 

1900-1901  60 

1901-1902  90 

1902-1903  120 

1903-1904  155 

1904-1905  200 

1905-1906  441 

1906-1907  605 
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EVENING  LECTURE  SCHEDULE  1907-1908 

(subject  to  change) 

*  Indicates  courses  open  to  regular  first-year  students. 

For  descriptions  of  courses  see  pages  20  to  34. 


Monday 

8-IO   P.M. 


Tuesday 

8-10  P.M. 


Wednesday 

8-10  P.M. 


Thursday 

8-IO  P.M. 


Friday 

8-10  P.M. 


FIRST   TERM. 


Room 

*  English  1  (Business   En-) 

glish 7  &  3 

*  Commerce  //(Salesman- 

ship)      Ass'y 

Finance   7  (Investments)..     1 
Accounting- 13  (Railway  Ac- 
counts)     9 

Accounting  xx   (Advanced 

Problems) 5 

Commerce  12  (Real  Estate)    2 


^Commerce  1  (Political 
Economy) Ass'y 

*Commerce /^(Industrial  En- 
gineering)    a 

Finance  q  (Panics  and  De- 
pressions)       x 

Accounting  2  (Advanced 
Practice) 3  &  5 

Accounting  6  (Auditing)..    9 


*  Accounting  1  (Principles  of 

Accounting) Ass'y  &  2 

*Commerce     7    (Railroad 
Traffic) 1 

*  Finance  11  (Financial  His- 

tory)      7 

Commerce  3  (Business  Or- 
ganization)    9 

Finance  3  (Money   and 
Credit) 3&5 


* Financez  (Corporation  Fi- 
nance)   Ass'y 

*Commerce4  (Industrial  Ge- 
ography)  , 7 

*  German  /(Commercial  Ger- 
man)      1 

^Commerce  /?  (Industrial 
Chemistry) 2 

Law  2  (Sales  and  Mort- 
gages)   3&5 

Finance  T4  (Fire  Insurance)    9 


*Lazu  1  (Contracts) Ass'y 

^Spanish  1  (Commercial 
Spanish) 4 

Accounting  3  (Cost  Ac- 
counts)  3  &  5 

Accounting  14  (Accountants' 
Reports) 9 


SECOND  TERM. 


Room 
* English  ia  (Business  Eng- 
lish)      9 

*  Commerce  xia    (Advertis- 
ing).  Ass'y 

Finance  7a  (Investments)..    1 
Accounting  5  (Philosophy 

of  Accounts) 3&5 

Commerce  12a  (Real  Estate)    a 


*Commerce  ia  (Political 
Economy) Ass'y 

* Commerce  14a  (Industrial 
Engineering) a 

Finance  2  (Banking  Prac- 
tice)      1 

Accounting  2a  (Accounting 
Procedure) 3  &  5 

A  ccounting  6a  (Auditing) . .    9 


*  Accounting  ia  (Principles 
of  Accounting) Ass'y  &  a 

^Commerce  7a  (R  a  i  1  r  o  a  d 
Traffic) x 

* Finance  x ia  (Financial  His- 
tory)      7 

Commerce  8  (Industrial 
Values) 9 

Finance  5  (Foreign  Ex- 
change)  3&5 


* Finance  ia  (Corporation  Fi- 
nance)  Ass'y 

*Commerce4a  (Industrial 
Geography) 7 

*  German    ia    (Commercial 

German) x 

*  Commerce  13a    (Industrial 

Chemistry) 2 

Law 2a  (Bankruptcy). ... 3  &  5 
Finance  14a   (Fire   Insur- 
ance)     9 


*Law  ia  (Agency) Ass'y 

*Spanish    ia    (Commercial 

Spanish) 4 

Accounting  8  (Executors' 

Accounts) 3  &  5 

Accounting  xia  (Advanced 

Problems) 9 


i8 
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AFTERNOON  LECTURE  SCHEDULE  1907-1908 

(subject  to  change) 

*  Indicates  courses  open  to  regular  first-year  students. 
For  descriptions  of  courses  see  pages  20  to  34. 


Mondays 

Room 

Room 

*  Commerce  zo 

*  Commerce  10a 

4:30-6:30  P.M. 

(Industrial  History) 3 

(Industrial  History) 3 

*  Commerce  1 

*  Commerce  1a 

Tuesdays 

(Political  Economy) 3 

(Political  Economy) 3 

4:30-6:30  P.M. 

German  j 

German  5 a 

(German  Conversation).    5 

(German  Conversation) .    5 

*  French  1 

*  French  1a 

(Elementary  French) ....    5 

(Elementary  French) 5 

Wednesdays 

Law  3 
(Insurance  and  Commer- 

Law ja 
(Corporations  and   Part- 

4:30-6:30 P.M. 

cial  Paper) 3 

nerships) 3 

*  Accounting  1 

*  Accounting  ia 

(Principles  of  Accounting) 

(Principles  of  Accounting) 

Ass'y 

Ass'y 

Thursdays 

^Commerce  15 

*  Commerce  15a 

4:30-6:30  P.M. 

Law  2 

Law  2a 

(Sales  and  Mortgages)^  &  5 

(Bankruptcy) 3&5 

Fridays 

*Law  1 

*Law  ia 

4:30-6:30  P.M. 

(Contracts) Ass'y 

(Agency) Ass'y 

*  German  1 

*  German  ia 

(Elementary  German) 

(Elementary  German) 

Saturdays 

Grad.  4 
* English  1 

(Composition) nth  floor 

Grad.  4 
^English  ia 

(Composition) 1  ith  floor 

^Mathematics  ia 

9:15-11:15  A.M. 

* Mathematics  1 

(Algebra) Grad.  5 

* 'History  1 

(Algebra) Grad.  5 

^History  ia 

11:15  A.M. 

(Political  History  of  Eng- 

(Political History  of  Eng- 

-1:15 P.M. 

land) Grad.  1 

land) Grad.  1 
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ONE    YEAR    SPECIAL    COURSES 

For  the  benefit  of  men  employed  during  the  day,  who  are  not  in 
a  position  to  enter  upon  the  three-year  University  course,  several 
one-year  courses  have  been  arranged,  each  covering  a  special  field, 
and  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  distinct  group  of  men.  These 
courses  are  open  without  preliminary  examinations  to  all  persons 
sufficiently  experienced  to  profit  by  the  instruction.  Young  men 
under  21  years  of  age  are  admitted  only  upon  request  of  guardians 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  instructors  whose  courses  they  elect. 
A  student  who  completes  one  of  these  special  courses  will  be  given 
a  certificate  to  that  effect.  Should  he  decide  to  continue  his  studies, 
the  credits  received  for  the  completed  special  course  will  count 
toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science.  Fees  for  these 
one-year  special  courses,  unless  otherwise  specified,  are  charged  on 
the  same  basis  as  for  the  regular  curriculum.  Circulars  describing 
the  special  one-year  courses  in  detail  will  be  sent  on  request. 

1.  Special  Course  in  Accounting 

2.  Special  Course  in  Finance 

3.  Special  Course  in  Business  Management 

4.  Special  Course  in  Actuarial  Science 

5.  Special  Course  in  Railroad  Transportation 

6.  Special  Course  in  Real  Estate 

7.  Special  Course  in  Fire  Insurance 

8.  Special  Course  in  Industrial  Processes 

9.  Special  Course  in  Salesmanship 
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DESCRIPTION    OF   STUDIES 
Accounting 

i  and  ia.  Accounting  Practice.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second 
Terms,  Wednesdays  ;  afternoon  division,  4-6  ;  evening  division,  8-10. 
Professor  Dennis,  Mr.  Bayer  and  Mr.   Greendlinger. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  further 
study  of  accountancy.  To  this  end  a  complete  series  of  transactions, 
to  be  entered  in  a  set  of  forms  and  books,  is  made  the  basis  of  class 
study. 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  sections,  A  and  B. 

Section  A.  The  work  of  this  section  is  designed  for  those  students 
who  have  already  had  considerable  practical  experience  in  accounting. 
It  is  divided  as  follows: 

Part  I.  A  manufacturing  business:  opening  partnership  accounts; 
balance  sheets  ;  manufacturing,  trading  and  profit  and  loss  accounts; 
reserves;  depreciation;  admission  of  new  partners;  realization  and 
liquidation  accounts. 

Part  II.  A  manufacturing  business:  cost  and  stock  accounting; 
statement  of  affairs  and  deficiency  account;  joint  accounts;  partner- 
ship adjustments  ;  sale  of  business  to  a  corporation. 

Part  III.  Accounts  incident  to  a  corporation:  capital  stock;  stock 
transfers;  dividends;  sale  of  business  to  a  trust;  good  will  purchased 
but  not  shown  in  the  accounts. 

Part  IV.  Receivers'  and  executors'  accounts;  commission  bookkeep- 
ing, embracing  accounts  kept  in  two  or  more  moneys;  analyzing  a 
ledger;    Wall  Street  bankers'  and  brokers'  methods. 

Section  B.  The  work  of  this  section  is  designed  for  those  students 
who  possess  little  or  no  knowledge  of  and  practical  experience  in 
accounts.     It  will  be  divided  into  the  following  five  parts. 

Introductory  Part.  The  elements  of  double  entry  bookkeeping ;  the 
fundamental  principles  of  debits  and  credits  ;  drill  work  in  journalizing, 
posting,  and  trial  balance  taking  ;  preparation  of  business  statements  ; 
closing  of  the  books,  opening  and  closing  of  a  simple  profit  and  loss 
account,  and  adjustment  of  the  proprietors'  accounts. 

Parts  I-IV  same  as  in  Section  A. 

2.  Advanced  Accounting  Practice,  (jo  hours.)  First  Term, 
Tuesdays,  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Dennis. 
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The  basis  of  this  course  is  analysis.  The  student  is  carried  forward 
to  a  thorough  familiarity  with  accounting  as  an  art,  and  the  scientific 
application  of  recognized  rules  pertaining  to  accounts  in  general. 
Analytical  statements  of  cost  production  are  made  revealing  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  a  business,  and  showing  how  the  profits  are 
made  and  how  losses  may  be  avoided  through  the  medium  of  a 
comprehensible  arrangement  of  the  accounts. 

2a.  Accounting  Procedure,  (jo  hours.)  Second  Term,  Tuesdays, 
8-10  p.m.     Professor  Dennis. 

A  thorough  exposition  of  modern  counting-house  methods  and 
business  practice.  Installation  of  accounting  systems.  Theory  of 
accounts  and  its  adaptability  in  practical  work.  Accounts  considered 
in  groups,  which  give  the  business  man  at  a  glance  the  commercial 
rating  to  which  a  creditor  is  entitled. 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cost  Accounts,  (jo  hours.)  First 
Term,  Fridays,  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Vedder. 

The  nature  of  cost  accounts;  the  various  methods  of  cost  keeping 
illustrated  and  described  ;  the  old  style  single  manufacturing  account 
compared  with  the  proof-by-balance  system  of  to-day.  Raw  material 
as  the  basic  element  underlying  all  cost,  is  treated  in  relation  to  pur- 
chase, record  of  stock  on  hand  and  consumption  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  Labor  in  its  relations  to  cost ;  records  and  distribution  ; 
description  and  illustration  of  time  books,  cards  and  reports.  Manu- 
facturing expenses  or  factory  costs:  component  parts  thereof;  their 
relation  to  suspense  and  reserve  accounts,  and  final  distribution  over 
the  goods  in  process.  The  student  is  instructed  in  the  designing  of 
cost  systems  for  the  principal  industries,  such  as  textile  works,  foundry 
and  machine  shops,  harvesting  plants,  printing  and  publishing  houses, 
and  mines. 

5.  The  Philosophy  of  Accounts,  (jo  hours.)  Second  Term, 
Mondays,  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Sprague. 

In  this  course  accountancy  is  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
science.  Illustrations  are  freely  used,  but  the  science  of  accounts  is 
viewed  in  the  light  of  philosophy,  and  its  place  is  established  in  the 
field  of  Political  Economy.  During  the  course,  the  various  arts  which 
depend  upon  this  science  are  denned  and  differentiated ;  and  critical 
opinions  are  gathered  from  different  writers  as  to  the  purposes  of 
the  account.  The  constant  equation  of  accounts  ;  the  balance  sheet 
or  account  of  results  ;  various  forms  and  phases  of  the  balance  sheet 
illustrated  and  discussed  ;  the  ledger ;  the  trial  balance ;  specific  and 
economic  accounts,  with  the  result  of  each,  showing  the  same  status  ; 
mixed  accounts  and   their   disentanglement;    sources   of  the   ledger, 
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posting  mediums;  evolution  of  the  journal;  direct  posting,  and  col- 
umnar posting  mediums  ;  annulling  or  offsetting  accounts  ;  reserves  ; 
general  theories  of  debit  and  credit,  such  as  the  quantitative  or 
mathematical  and  the  relational  or  personalistic ;  reconciliation  of 
conflicting  theories  by  extension  of  terms  ;  and  the  utilization  of 
various  standpoints  for  argument  and  explanation. 

6.     Auditing,     {jo  hours.)     First  Term,  Tuesdays,  8-10  p.m. 

Professor  Dean. 

The  principles  and  practice  of  auditing  are  taught  from  the  various 
view-points  of  the  occasional  or  amateur  auditor,  the  traveling  or 
assistant  auditor,  and  especially  the  independent  or  expert  auditor 
who  represents  the  profession  of  the  certified  public  accountant. 

6a.  Auditing  Practice,  (jo  hours.)  Second  Term,  Tuesdays, 
8-10  p.m.     Professor  Dean. 

This  is  a  seminar  course  intended  to  train  the  student  in  the 
writing  of  clear  and  concise  statements  of  financial  condition.  Several 
reports  are  required  from  each  student  which  are  criticised  in  class. 
The  annual  statements  of  railroads  and  industrial  corporations,  as  well 
as  other  material,  are  utilized  as  the  basis  for  reports.  The  student 
is  expected  to  make  his  report  in  clear  and  untechnical  English,  intel- 
ligible to  the  average  business  man. 

8.  Accounting  of  Executors  and  Trustees,  (jo  hours.)  Second 
Term,  Fridays,  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Patterson. 

This  course  sets  forth  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  trustees,  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  accounting,  and 
traces  the  development  of  accounting  methods  in  this  important  field. 
The  duties,  rights  and  proper  accounting  methods  of  trustees  and 
executors  are  analyzed  and  explained  in  detail,  the  lectures  being 
illustrated  by  numerous  practical  examples. 

9.  Investment  Accounts,     {jo  hours.)  [Not  given  in  1907-1908.] 

Professor  Sprague. 

Peculiarities  of  accounts  relating  purely  to  investment  of  capital  of 
vicarious  earnings,  as  distinguished  from  merchandising,  manufactur- 
ing, service,  fiduciary  or  other  accounts. 

The  doctrine  of  capital  and  income.  Theory  of  finance  dependent 
on  compound  interest.  Drill  in  all  the  phases  of  interest ;  amount ; 
present  worth;  discount;  annuities;  sinking  funds;  rent  of  annuity;  use 
of  logarithms  explained. 

Application  of  compound  interest  computations  to  the  valuation  of 
bonds  and  similar  securities,  bearing  a  certain  nominal  rate  of  interest 
but  yielding  a  different  rate  of  net  income. 
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The  bookkeeping  and  practical  machinery  of  accounts  representing 
investment ;  real  estate  mortgages;  loans  on  collateral ;  bonds  and 
debentures  ;  notes  under  discount.  The  interest  accounts  in  the 
General  and  Subordinate  Ledgers  with  the  various  stages  of  interest 
collection  and  suggestions  as  to  the  organization  of  the  revenue-collect- 
ing department. 

n  and  11a.  Problems.  (60  hours.)  First  Term,  Mondays,  and 
Second  Term,  Fridays,  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Dennis. 

The  most  advanced  course  in  accounting  practice.  It  makes  a 
thorough  test  of  the  student's  knowledge  of  accounting  principles, 
auditing  and  law,  and  drills  him  in  the  application  of  those  principles 
in  the  solution  of  difficult  problems. 

12.  Accounting  Systems.     [Not  given  in  1907-08.] 

Various  systems  of  accounting  and  their  construction  are  discussed 
in  detail.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
installation  of  accounts  in  any  business  and  deals  in  particular  with 
Manufacturing,  Municipal,  Traders,  and  Commission  Accounts,  giving 
details  and  the  principles  that  should  govern  the  accountant  in  their 
installation. 

13.  Railroad  Accounts,  (jo  hours.)  First  Term,  Mondays,  8- 
10  p.m.     Mr.  Forsdick. 

A  review  of  the  whole  subject,  including  such  topics  as  the  relations 
of  other  departments  to  the  accounting  department,  freight  and  pas- 
senger earnings,  operating  expenses,  fixed  charges,  auditing  methods, 
accounts  of  allied  companies  and  statistical  helps  in  railroad  operation. 

14.  Accountants'  Reports,  (jo  hours.)  First  Term,  Fridays, 
8-10  P.  m.     Professor  Brummer. 

The  course  is  designed  to  remedy  in  part  the  lack  of  effectiveness  in 
the  presentation  of  results  which  often  obscures  the  value  of  account- 
ants' work.  The  lectures  deal  with  the  technique  of  reports,  the 
proper  arrangement  of  facts  and  figures  and  the  means  of  making  clear 
and  non-technical  the  treatment  of  an  involved  situation  and  of  empha- 
sizing important  conclusions.  A  considerable  number  of  specific 
cases  are  taken  up  for  discussion  and  students  are  required  to  write 
several  reports. 
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Commerce 

I.  Political  Economy,  {jo  hours.)  First  Term,  Tuesdays;  after- 
noon division,  4:30-6:30  p.m.  ;  evening  division,  8-10  p.m.  Professors 
Johnson  and  Lough  and  Dr.  Galloway. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science  of 
business.  The  purpose  is  to  bring  before  the  student  a  clear  idea  of 
the  problems  which  economists  have  sought  to  solve  and  to  make  him 
able  to  read  the  scientific  literature  of  the  subject  intelligently.  No 
text-book  is  used,  but  collateral  reading  is  assigned  in  Seager's  /«- 
troduction  to  Economics,  and  in  the  works  of  Gide,  Pierson  and  Fetter. 

la.  Practical  Economic  Problems,  (jo  hours.)  Second  Term, 
Tuesdays ;  afternoon  division,  4:30-6:30  p.m.  ;  evening  division, 
8-10  p.m.     Professors  Johnson  and  Lough  and  Dr.  Galloway. 

In  this  course  the  test  of  experience  is  applied  to  the  so-called  prin- 
ciples or  laws  of  Political  Economy.  Trade  unions,  and,  in  general, 
the  relations  of  employees  to  the  employer  are  studied.  Such  ques- 
tions as  the  following  are  treated  :  Is  England's  commercial  suprem- 
acy threatened  ?  Is  there  evidence  to  show  that  trusts  in  the  long  run 
exact  higher  prices  from  consumers  than  would  be  charged  under  a 
competitive  regime  ?  Is  there  any  basis  for  the  contention  that  a  pro- 
tective tariff  is  not  wholly  paid  by  the  consumer  ? 

3.  Business  Organization,  (jo  hours.)  First  Term,  Wednesdays, 
8-10  p.m.     Mr.  MacNeille. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  internal  management  of  a  large  business,  the 
differentiation  of  the  duties  of  various  departments,  the  advantages  of 
various  methods  of  organization  as  regards  economy  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  good-will,  trade-marks,  local  interests,  and  so  on.  The  course 
treats  of  the  organization  of  corporations  controlling  different  branches 
of  industry,  the  relation  of  one  branch  to  others,  and  the  relation  of 
each  to  the  parent  company.  A  thorough  and  practical  examination 
is  conducted  of  the  internal  organization  of  several  industrial  corpo- 
rations having  headquarters  in  New  York. 

4  and  4a.  Industrial  Geography  of  the  United  States.  (60 
hours.)  First  and  Second  Terms,  Thursdays,  8-10  p.m.  Mr.  Case  and 
Dr.  Galloway. 

The  economic  demands  created  by  the  concentration  of  population 
in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  and  the  distribution  of  natural 
resources  to  meet  those  demands  are  first  described.  Following,  the 
leading  products  of  the  country,  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  iron  and  steel, 
copper,  lumber,  leather,  and  so  on,  are  taken  up  in  order  and  studied 
with  reference  to  their  chief  centres  of  production,  methods  of  manu- 
facture and  distribution,  markets,  transportation  facilities  and  charges, 
and  competitive  conditions. 
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7.  Railroad  Transportation  in  the  United  States,  (jo  hours.) 
First  Term,  Wednesdays,  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Lough. 

The  traffic  conditions  prevailing  in  different  sections  of  the  United 
States  are  first  described  in  general  terms  ;  and,  following,  the  principal 
railroad  systems  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  location,  terminals, 
traffic  policy,  and  the  sources  and  character  of  their  traffic.  The  usual 
methods  of  handling  and  tracing  freight  and  of  dealing  with  claims 
are  discussed.  In  connection  with  rates  the  chief  topics  considered 
are  :  the  origin  and  principles  of  freight  classification  ;  class  rates 
within  and  between  classification  territories;  domestic  commodity 
rates  ;  export  and  import  rates  ;  terminal  charges.  The  aim  is  to  pre- 
sent the  leading  facts  of  the  present  situation  in  this  country  as  regards 
rates  and  methods  rather  than  to  discuss  theories  of  rate-making. 

7a.  Railroad  Traffic  Problems,  (jo  hours.)  Second  Term, 
Wednesdays,  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Lough. 

The  conflicts  of  interest  in  rate-making  are  illustrated  by  reference 
to  a  large  number  of  cases  argued  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  United  States  courts.  The  work  is  kept  concrete 
and  practical  by  constant  reference  to  specific  cases.  Opportunity  is 
given  for  discussion  in  class  as  to  the  true  principles  of  rate-making. 

8.  Industrial  Values,  {jo  hours.)  Second  term,  Wednesdays 
8-10  p.m.     Dr.  Galloway. 

A  study  of  the  markets  and  the  price  movements  of  industrial  pro- 
ducts. This  is  a  concrete  and  practical  application  of  economic  prin- 
ciples to  the  explanation  of  price  fluctuations  in  the  world's  produce  ex- 
changes. The  commodities  considered  in  Commerce  4  are  here  taken 
up  again.  The  source  of  the  demand  for  each  commodity  is  looked  for 
and  its  nature  analyzed.  The  course  of  prices  during  the  last  thirty 
years  is  followed  and  an  effort  made  to  account  for  their  changes 
Special  topics  are  treated  by  men  actively  engaged  in  business.  There 
is  no  book  covering  the  subject  matter  of  this  course,  but  use  is  made 
of  trade  journals  and  of  the  reports  of  produce  exchanges. 

10  and  10a.  Industrial  History  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  {60  hours.)  First  and  Second  Terms,  Mondays,  4:30-630 
p.m.     Dr.  Galloway.  J        5 

The  course  begins  with  the  economic  development  of  England  pre- 
vious to  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  includes  a  study  of  the  various 
inventions  in  the  cotton,  steel  and  other  industries  which  have  greatly 
lowered  the  cost  of  production  and  so  contributed  to  the  industrial 
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expansion  of  the  United  States.  The  industrial  causes  and  effects  of 
our  wars  and  tariffs  are  discussed  ;  the  growth  of  trusts  and  their 
significance  ;  the  present  position  of  the  United  States  as  compared 
with  other  countries. 

xi.     Salesmanship,     (jo  hours.)    First  Term,  Mondays,  8-10  p.  m. 

Dr.  Rudd. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  training  in  practical  sales- 
manship and  to  add  directly  to  the  student's  money-making,  business- 
building,  result-producing  ability.  The  instruction  is  given  through 
lectures,  demonstrations  and  criticisms  of  the  student's  own  efforts. 
The  course  progresses  step  by  step  through  the  various  stages  of  sales- 
manship up  to  the  planning,  organizing  and  managing  of  national  and 
international  selling  organizations.  Among  the  topics  considered  are : 
thepre-approach;  the  approach;  the  demonstration;  the  close;  studying 
the  customer ;  analysis  of  goods  ;  business  logic  ;  effectiveness  in  pre- 
senting arguments  ;  written  salesmanship;  personal  letters  ;  follow-up 
letters  ;  laws  governing  sales  ;  organizing  a  selling  force  ;  selling 
policies  ;  selling  campaigns  ;  selling  problems  ;  new  and  practical 
selling  plans. 

ua.    Advertising,    {jo  hours.)    Second  Term,  Mondays,  8-10  p.  m. 

Dr.  Rudd  and  Prof.  Allen. 

The  characteristics  of  various  advertising  media  and  their  relative 
advantages  are  fully  discussed.  The  circulations  of  leading  magazines 
and  newspapers  are  analyzed  with  a  view  to  determining  their  quality 
and  drawing-power  for  different  classes  of  goods.  The  literature  and  ty- 
pography of  advertising  are  comprehensively  treated  and  mechanical 
details  fully  explained.  Current  magazine  and  newspaper  advertise- 
ments are  carefully  criticised  and  an  abundance  of  personal  work  gives 
students  the  benefit  of  practice  as  well  as  theory.  A  feature  of  the 
course  is  the  large  number  of  special  lectures  which  will  be  given  by 
well-known  advertising  experts. 

12  and  12a.  Real  Estate.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second  Terms, 
Mondays,  8-10  p.m.     Mr.  Lindner. 

A  systematic  discussion  of  realty  values,  law  and  management,  in- 
cluding the  following  topics  :  brokers,  their  duties  and  obligations ; 
building  loan  operations  and  the  making  of  building  loans  ;  the  plan- 
ning of  a  building  and  the  provisions  of  the  building  code  ;  apartment 
house  management ;  growth  of  cities  and  the  theory  of  realty  values  ; 
title  insurance  ;  taxes  and  assessments.  Essentially  a  practical  course 
for  the  benefit  of  owners  and  managers  of  real  estate  or  men  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business. 
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13  and  13a.  Industrial  Chemistry.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second 
Terms,  Thursdays,  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Lamb. 

A  practical  study  of  the  chemical  processes  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  various  commodities,  including  iron  and  steel,  copper  and  other 
metals,  soap,  glass,  dyes,  and  the  like.  The  work  will  be  adapted  es- 
pecially to  the  needs  of  men  who  are  connected  with  manufacturing  or 
mercantile  concerns  and  do  not  have  a  technical  education. 

14  and  14a.  Industrial  Engineering.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second 
Terms,  Tuesdays,  8-10  p.  m.  Professor  Bliss. 

The  course  is  a  thoroughly  practical  study  of  the  more  elementary 
engineering  problems  which  confront  contractors,  manufacturers  and 
in  general  all  who  have  charge  of  industrial  operations.  It  is  intended 
for  beginners  who  have  not  time  to  spare  for  a  thorough  course  of 
training  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering.  The  course  will  be  found 
especially  useful  to  accountants,  who  are  called  upon  frequently  to 
handle  problems  involving  engineering  costs  ;  also  to  employees  of 
industrial  concerns  who  have  not  had  a  technical  education.  Among 
the  topics  to  be  considered  are  :  elementary  principles  of  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering,  and  the  essential  differences  between  the  two 
branches  ;  properties  and  mechanics  of  materials  ;  physical  tests  for 
standard  specification,  and  the  interpretation  of  engineering  specifica- 
tions ;  principles  of  construction  in  contracting  engineering  work  ; 
study  of  the  application  of  power,  including  hydraulics,  steam,  com- 
pressed air,  electricity,  and  gas  engine  practice. 

15  and  15a.  Social  Forces.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second  Terms, 
Thursdays,  4:30-6:30  p.  if.     Professor  Lough. 

Considerable  attention  at  the  beginning  is  given  to  the  forms  of 
civilization  and  the  social  institutions  which  have  existed  in  the  past. 
The  evolution  of  modern  domestic,  ecclesiastical,  political  and  indus- 
trial organization  is  traced.  An  attempt  is  made  to  estimate,  through 
the  use  of  statistics,  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  forces  at 
work  in  society.  Socialism  and  other  remedies  for  social  ills  are  thor- 
oughly discussed.  The  course  is  designed  to  broaden  the  student's 
outlook  and  to  supply  him  with  the  proper  perspective  for  a  more  de- 
tailed study  of  commerce  and  industry.  It  may  well  be  taken  as  a 
supplementary  course  to  Commerce  1  and  la.  The  reading  is  assigned 
from  the  following  list:  Bagehot's  Physics  and  Politics,  Buckle's  History 
of  Civilization,  Vol.  I,  Adams'  Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay,  Ross' 
Social  Control,  Giddings'  Principles  of  Sociology,  Patten's  Development  of 
English  Thought  a^rxd  Kidd's  Social  Evolution. 
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Finance 


1.  Corporation  Finance,  {jo  hours.)  First  Term,  Thursdays,  8-10 
p.m.     Professor  Cleveland. 

A  practical  study  of  the  financial  operations  of  large  corporations, 
especially  railroads  and  industrial  combinations.  The  subjects  covered 
are,  promotion,  capitalization,  marketing  of  securities  and  underwrit- 
ing, reserve  and  dividend  policies,  methods  of  raising  new  capital 
funds,  receiverships  and  reorganization. 

ia.  Corporation  Securities  and  Reports,  {jo  hours.)  Second 
Term,  Thursdays,  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Cleveland. 

A  practical  study  of  the  meaning  and  purposes  of  preference  and 
non-preference  stocks  and  bonds,  first,  second,  consolidated,  general, 
prior  lien,  and  income  mortgage  and  debenture  bonds,  and  car  trust 
certificates.  Stock  market  methods.  The  student  will  be  instructed 
how  to  analyze  and  extract  the  desirable  information  from  the 
reports  of  industrial  corporations  and  railroad  companies. 

2.  Banking  Practice,  {jo  hours.)  Second  Term,  Tuesdays,  8-10 
p.m.     Mr.  Judd. 

A  study  of  banking  laws  and  customs  in  the  United  States,  with 
some  comparison  with  European  methods.  The  student  is  first  made 
familiar  with  the  nature  of  money,  the  currency  of  the  United  States, 
the  bank-note  systems  of  Europe  and  Canada,  and  the  rules  governing 
commercial  paper  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  an  intelligent  study 
of  the  subject.  The  work  of  organizing  and  conducting  banks,  trust 
companies  and  savings  banks,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
national  bank  act  and  the  banking  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is 
then  carefully  studied,  and  is  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  prac- 
tical experience.  Reference  books:  White,  Money  and  Banking yBolles, 
Money ;  Banking  and  Finance;  Barrett,  Modern  Banking  Methods. 

3.  Money  and  Credit,  {jo  hours.)  First  Term,  Wednesdays,  8-10 
p.m.     Professor  Johnson. 

This  course  is  a  critical  study  of  the  theory  and  principles  governing 
the  means  of  payment.  It  describes  the  nature  of  money  and  the 
source  of  its  value  in  the  services  which  it  performs  ;  its  relation  to 
credit  and  to  capital;  how  credit  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  supply 
of  money  and  how  its  rapidity  of  circulation  affects  the  value  of  money. 
The  history  of  monetary  experiences  in  the  United  States  is  given  in 
considerable  detail,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  issue  of  green- 
backs in  the  Civil  War,  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879, 
and  to  the  limited  coinage  of  silver  under  the  laws  of  1878  and  1890. 
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4.  Theory  and  History  of  Banking,  (jo  hours.)  [Not  given  in 
1907-08.] 

This  course  begins  with  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  work  done  by 
banks  of  deposit  and  issue.  It  is  shown  why  and  how  the  savings  of 
society  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  bankers,  being  thus  converted 
into  loanable  funds;  how  the  use  of  credit  enables  the  bank  to  expand 
its  loans  and  deposits  much  beyond  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  ;  how 
the  bank  note  is  a  liability,  like  the  deposit,  and,  when  properly  used 
and  guarded,  may  be  safely  used  as  money  and  so  prevent  fluctua- 
tions in  the  interest  rate  arising  out  of  monetary  stringency.  The 
Bank  of  Germany  and  other  banks  of  issue  in  Europe  are  described. 
The  development  of  banking  in  the  United  States  is  made  a  subject  of 
special  study.  The  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  national 
banking  system  and  all  proposed  reforms.  The  students  are  assigned 
readings  in  Dunbar's  History  and  Theory  of  Banking,  White's  Money 
and  Banking,  Conant's  History  of  Modern  Banks  of  Issue,  The  Indian- 
apolis Monetary  Commission's  Report,  and  Cleveland's  The  Bank  and 
The  Treasury. 

5.  Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market,  (jo  hours.) 
Second  Term,  Wednesdays,  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Johnson. 

A  course  intended  to  be  of  practical  benefit  to  men  employed  in  the 
exchange  departments  of  banks.  It  involves  the  study  of  the  mon- 
etary systems  of  leading  foreign  countries  and  an  analysis  of  the  vari- 
ous transactions  which  cause  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  exchange. 
The  course  is  theoretical  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  make  the 
student  understand  the  technique  of  exchange.  The  relation  of  trust 
companies  to  the  New  York  money  market  is  considered.  Reference 
books  :  Goschen's  Foreign  Exchange,  Clare's  A  B  C  of  the  Foreign  Ex- 
changes, and  Bagehot's  Lombard  Street. 

7  and  7a.  Investment  and  Speculation.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
Second  Terms,  Mondays,  8-10  p.m.     Mr.  Vanderlip  and  Mr.  Hoyt. 

A  course  designed  to  be  helpful  to  men  in  the  employ  of  stock 
and  bond  houses.  It  aims  to  qualify  the  student  for  that  critical 
analysis  of  a  security  which  is  necessary  to  a  conservative  estimate  of 
its  value.  It  considers  topics  like  the  following  :  the  source  of  funds 
seeking  investment ;  the  nature  and  value  of  bonds  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  leading  countries  of  the  world  ;  municipal  bonds  and  the 
conditions  determining  their  legality  ;  the  various  classes  of  bonds  is- 
sued by  street  railways  ;  why  the  bonds  of  industrial  corporations  are 
not  popular  ;  railroad  stocks  and  bonds.  The  advantages  of  different 
classes  of  bonds  for  the  investor,  as  well  as  for  the  corporation,  are  con- 
sidered.    Students  are  familiarized  with  the  best  methods  of  comput- 
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ing  income  and  values.  The  fluctuations  in  bond  prices  are  traced 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  order  that  the  student  may  get  a 
definite  idea  of  the  various  influences  which  act  upon  bond  values. 
The  course  treats  of  the  nature  of  speculation,  and  describes  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  it  is  carried  on  in  stock  and  produce  markets. 

9.  Panics  and  Depressions,  (jo  /tours.)  First  Term,  Tuesdays, 
8-10  p.m.     Professor  Lough. 

This  course  is  devoted  largely  to  an  historical  review  of  the  principal 
financial  disturbances  of  the  last  half-century  and  an  inductive  study 
of  the  conditions  which  made  them  possible.  In  the  light  of  the  facts 
thus  presented  the  theories  put  forth  by  various  writers  as  to  the  causes 
of  panics  are  discussed  and  criticized.  The  true  explanation  is  sought 
in  the  relation  of  credit  to  industrial  activity.  The  course  is  intended 
to  help  the  student  read  the  signs  of  the  times  intelligently.  Burton's 
Panics  and  Depressions  is  used  for  reference. 

1 1  and  1 1  a.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  Second  Terms,  Wednesdays,  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Gordy. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  present  to  the  student  the  facts 
of  our  financial  history  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to  see  (1)  how 
they  came  to  pass,  and  (2)  the  influence  they  exert  on  subsequent  his- 
tory. To  this  end  a  constant  effort  will  be  made  to  connect  our  finan- 
cial, with  our  political  history.  The  work  will  be  based  on  Dewey's 
Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 

14  and  14a.  Fire  Insurance.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second  Terms, 
Thursdays  8-10  p.m.     Mr.  Hardy. 

A  practical  course  intended  primarily  for  employees  of  fire  insurance 
or  real  estate  companies.  The  following  topics,  among  others,  are 
discussed  :  Inspecting,  rating,  fire  protection,  office  organization  of  a 
fire  insurance  company,  adjustment  of  losses,  brokerage.  In  addition 
to  the  systematic  instruction  there  will  be  a  number  of  special  lectures 
by  officials  of  various  companies. 
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Law 

The  following  courses  cover  all  the  subjects  necessary  for  the 
C.  P.  A.  examinations  and  also  the  subjects  most  useful  to  men  in 
accounting,  financial,  or  commercial  life.  Under  the  arrangement  of 
courses  a  comprehensive  legal  preparation  for  such  men  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a  single  year.  The  complete  course  may  be  taken  with  or 
without  evening  work.  Students  not  wishing  to  take  the  complete 
course  may  elect  such  classes  as  they  consider  best  suited  to  their  par- 
ticular needs.  It  is  recommended  that  the  beginner  in  every  case  in- 
clude the  courses  in  Contracts  and  Agency  in  his  plan  of  study. 

The  method  of  instruction  aims  to  eliminate  purely  technical  details, 
and  yet  retain  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  each  subject  which  may  be 
useful  to  the  student.  The  subjects  are  presented  to  the  student  in  the 
most  thorough  and  effective  manner,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  careful 
condensation,  this  is  done  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  consists  in  study  of  the  facts  involved  in 
specially  selected  cases. upon  which  the  courts  have  rendered  decisions. 
The  student  is  shown  how  the  principles  and  rules  apply  to  these  cases 
and  is  guided  in  making  such  applications  for  himself.  General  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  cases  is  required  and  every  student  is  encouraged 
to  take  part.  In  every  way  the  student  is  aided  to  train  his  own  mind 
to  use  the  knowledge  acquired. 

X.  Contracts,  (jo  hours.)  First  Term,  Fridays  ;  afternoon  divi- 
sion, 5-6:45  p.m.;  evening  division,  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Bacon. 

All  the  main  topics  are  treated,  including  among  others  :  how 
contracts  arise  ;  who  may  be  parties  and  who  are  not  bound  under  con- 
tracts ;  the  various  kinds  of  consideration  ;  contracts  that  are  void  for 
illegality,  fraud  or  other  reasons  ;  effect  of  various  kinds  of  contracts  ; 
written  and  verbal  contracts,  and  law  of  evidence  as  applied  thereto  ; 
how  contracts  are  construed  ;  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  what  contracts 
are  void  under  that  statute  ;  how  parties  may  terminate  contracts,  and 
what  events  terminate  them  without  any  act  of  the  parties  ;  when 
specific  performance  of  contracts  may  be  enforced  ;  actions  for  damages 
for  breach  of  contracts  and  what  damages  may  be  obtained. 

ia.  Agency,  and  the  Functions  of  the  Various  Courts,  (jo 
hours.)  Second  Term,  Fridays  ;  afternoon  division,  5-6:45  p.m.  ;  even- 
ing division,  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Bacon. 

Under  Agency  :  how  an  agency  may  arise  ;  contracts  of  agency ; 
agency  of  wife  and  children;  agency  arising  by  ratification  or  estoppel; 
what  parties  may  be  principals  and  agents  ;  the  effects  of  agency  and 
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study  of  agents'  rights  and  duties  in  various  commercial  and  business 
situations  ;  how  agencies  may  be  terminated  and  what  agencies  cannot 
be  revoked;  suits  of  agents  or  employees  for  breach  of  contract,  etc. 

Under  functions  of  the  various  courts  :  general  discussion  of  the 
original  growth  and  theory  of  the  law  ;  how  this  theory  is  applied  in 
practical  cases  ;  classifications  of  the  various  courts,  national,  state  and 
municipal,  criminal  and  civil,  and  a  brief  description  of  their  proced- 
ure and  of  the  various  cases  decided  in  each  court. 

2.  Sales,  Shipments,  and  Management  of  Personal  Property  ; 
Mortgages  of  Real  Estate  and  Personal  Property,  (jo  hours.) 
First  Term,  Thursdays  ;  afternoon  division,  5-6:45  p.m.  ;  evening  divi- 
sion, 8-10  p.m.     Professor  Bacon. 

Main  topics  :  sale  of  personal  property  ;  contracts  and  memoranda 
of  sales  ;  immediate  and  future  sales ;  sale  of  property  to  be  manufac- 
tured ;  when  sales  may  be  set  aside  ;  selection  of  goods,  fixing  of  price, 
time  of  delivery  ;  shipments  of  goods,  and  rights  and  duties  of  con- 
signor, consignee  and  carrier  ;  bills  of  lading  and  stoppage  and  loss  in 
transit;  warranties  of  goods,  sales  by  sample,  by  description,  C.  O.  D., 
on  approval  etc.;  storage  of  goods,  rights  and  duties  of  warehouseman, 
warehouse  receipts  etc.;  suits  against  transportation  company,  ware- 
houseman, or  against  buyer  or  seller  of  goods. 

Mortgages  of  real  estate,  chattel  mortgages  of  personal  property  ; 
mortgage  bonds  and  notes,  right  to  possession  of  mortgaged  property, 
recording  of  mortgages  ;  searches  of  title  to  real  estate,  foreclosure  of 
mortgages  ;  payment  and  satisfaction  of  mortgages. 

2a.  Bankruptcy  ;  Wills  and  Executors  and  Administrators. 
(jo  hours.)  Second  Term,  Thursdays  ;  afternoon  division,  5-6:45  p.m.  ; 
evening  division,  8-10  p.m.     Professor  Bacon. 

Bankruptcy ;  who  may  become  bankrupt  and  when  creditors  may 
enforce  bankruptcy  ;  acts  of  bankruptcy ;  insolvency  ;  bankruptcy 
schedules ;  exempt  property  ;  preferred  and  secured  claims  ;  when 
security  must  be  surrendered  ;  management  of  bankrupt's  estate  ; 
creditors'  meetings  ;  filing  claims  ;  trustee  ;  examination  of  bankrupt ; 
dividends  to  creditors  ;  accounts  and  inventories  to  be  filed  ;  fees  and 
expenses  ;  discharge  of  bankrupt  and  settlement  of  estate. 

Wills,  Executors  and  Administrators  :  drawing,  execution  and  revo- 
cation of  wills  ;  when  wills  void  for  mistakes  or  insanity  of  testator ; 
when  set  set  aside  for  fraud  and  undue  influence  ;  gifts  of  property; 
powers  and  duties  of  executors  and  administrators  ;  executors'  bonds  ; 
management  of  real  estate  and  personal  property;  various  kinds 
of  legacies  ;  rights  of  creditors,  and  which  claims  shall  be  paid  first ; 
where  property  goes  when  there  is  no  will,  etc. 
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3.  Law  of  Banks  and  Negotiable  and  Commercial  Paper  ; 
Insurance  Law.  (jo  hours.)  First  Term,  Wednesdays,  5-6:45  p.m. 
Professor  Bacon. 

Negotiable  or  Commercial  Paper  :  what  are  valid  negotiable  instru- 
ments and  what  instruments  are  not  negotiable  ;  form  of  bills,  notes, 
drafts  and  checks;  makers,  payees,  endorsers,  etc.  of  negotiable  paper ; 
acceptance  of  drafts  and  certification  of  checks  ;  suits  on  negotiable 
paper  ;  defenses  to  such  suits,  usury,  forgery,  theft,  raising,  illegal 
debts,  alterations,  infancy,  prior  payment,  etc. ;  partnership  and  corpo- 
ration paper  ;  demand  paper  and  bearer  instruments  ;  indorsers  and 
when  they  are  discharged  ;  accommodation  indorsers  and  indorsers 
after  maturity  ;  rights  of  indorsers  paying  paper  ;  holders  for  value 
and  in  due  course  ;  presentment  for  payment,  notice  of  dishonor,  notice 
of  protest,  etc.  ;  certificates  of  deposit ;  bonds,  coupon  and  registered  ; 
certificates  of  stocks  ;  bills  of  lading,  warehouse  receipts,  etc. 

Insurance  :  persons  who  cannot  obtain  insurance;  insurable  interest; 
form  of  application,  and  forms  of  policies  ;  when  policies  are  forfeited  ; 
warranties  in  policies  ;  answers  to  questions  ;  when  companies  may  be 
held  although  warranty  broken  ;  construction  and  meaning  of  policies  ; 
rights  and  duties  of  persons  insured,  beneficiary  and  company  ;  pay- 
ment of  premiums  ;  dealings  with  agents  ;  proof  and  adjustment  of  loss; 
insurance  of  mortgaged  property  or  property  in  storage  or  transit  ; 
bankruptcy  of  insured  ;  wives'  policies  ;  suits  on  policies  ;  rights  of 
creditors  againts  proceeds  of  policies. 

3a.  Partnerships,  Corporations  and  Receivers,  (jo  hours.) 
Second  Term,  Wednesdays,  5-6:45  p.m.      Professor  Bacon. 

Partnerships  :  how  partnerships  are  formed  and  who  can  be  held  lia- 
ble as  partners  ;  sharing  of  profits  and  losses,  firm  name  and  books  of 
accounts  ;  rights  of  partners  as  to  management ;  rights  of  creditors 
against  firm  and  partners  ;  ownership  of  firm  property  ;  silent  and  dor- 
mantpartners  ;  commercial  paper  of  firm  ;  accounting  by  partners  ;  con- 
tributions of  capital  and  loans  to  the  firm  ;  termination  of  firm  ;  death, 
insanity,  fraud  or  withdrawal  of  partner  ;  liquidation  of  assets  ;  bank- 
ruptcy of  firm  ;  limited  partnerships. 

Corporations  :  various  kinds  of  corporations  ;  formation  of  corpora- 
tions; charter,  by-laws,  capital  stock;  stockholders'  and  directors'  meet- 
ings ;  election  of  officers  ;  corporate  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  commer- 
cial paper  ;  rights  of  minority  stockholders  ;  voting  trusts  ;  corporate 
books  ;  rights  of  creditors  ;  directors'  and  stockholders'  liability;  revoca- 
tion of  charter  ;  dissolution  of  corporation. 

Receivers  :  when  receiver  may  be  appointed  ;  purposes  of  receiver- 
ships ;  rights  and  duties  of  receivers  and  of  creditors. 
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English 

I  and  ia.  Business  English.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second  Terms, 
Mondays,  8-10  p.m.     Professors  Johnson  and  Lough. 

A  certain  amount  of  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  but  the  main 
object  of  the  course  is  to  drill  the  students  in  the  use  of  correct  and 
forceful  English.  The  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  write  a 
large  number  of  themes,  letters,  reports  and  arguments,  which  are  re- 
viewed and  criticised  in  class.  If  time  permits,  some  attention  will  be 
given  to  briefs  and  oral  arguments. 

Spanish 

1  and  ia.  Commercial  Spanish.  (60  /tours.)  First  and  Second 
Terms,  Fridays,  8-10  p.m.     Mr.  Bonilla. 

This  is  a  first-year  course  for  the  benefit  of  men  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  commercial  dealings  with  South  American  countries  or 
with  the  dependencies  of  the  United  States.  The  work  is  made 
practical  by  constant  reference  to  business  terms  and  literature.  Spanish 
is  the  only  language  spoken  in  the  class-room. 

German 

1  and  ia.  Commercial  German.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second 
Terms,  Thursdays,  8-10  p.m.     Professor  McLouth. 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  desire 
a  practical  knowledge  of  modern  German  for  business  purposes.  The 
reading  of  articles  upon  various  commercial  subjects,  the  writing  of 
business  letters  and  advertisements  in  German,  and  proficiency  in 
German  conversation  are  the  principal  objects  to  be  attained.  The 
book  used  as  the  basis  of  the  exercises  is  A.  Kutner's  Commercial 
German.  From  the  very  beginning  the  course  will  be  conducted  so 
far  as  possible  in  German. 
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The  Certified  Public  Accountants'  Act 

Laws  of  New  York,  1896,  ch.  312 

An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Profession  of 
Public  Accountants 

1.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  person  who  has  duly  declared 
his  intention  of  becoming  such  citizen,  residing  or  having  a  place  for 
the  regular  transaction  of  business  in  the  State,  being  over  the  age  of  21 
years  and  of  good  moral  character,  and  who  shall  have  received  from 
the  Regents  of  the  University  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications  to  prac- 
tise as  a  public  expert  accountant,  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be 
styled  and  known  as  a  certified  public  accountant;  and  no  other  person 
shall  assume  such  title,  or  use  the  abbreviation  C.P.A.,  or  any  other 
words,  letters  or  figures  to  indicate  that  the  person  using  the  same  is 
such  certified  public  accountant. 

2.  The  Regents  of  the  University  shall  make  rules  for  the  examination 
of  persons  applying  for  certificates  under  this  act,  and  may  appoint  a 
board  of  three  examiners  for  the  purpose,  which  board  shall,  after  the 
year  1897,  be  composed  of  certified  public  accountants.  The  Regents 
shall  charge  for  examination  and  certificate  such  fee  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  actual  expenses  of  such  examinations,  and  they  shall  report 
annually  their  receipts  and  expenses  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to 
the  State  controller,  and  pay  the  balance  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
to  the  State  treasurer.  The  Regents  may  revoke  any  such  certificate  for 
sufficient  cause  after  written  notice  to  the  holder  thereof  and  a  hearing 
thereon. 

3.  The  Regents  may,  in  their  discretion,  waive  the  examination  of 
any  person  possessing  the  qualifications  mentioned  in  No.  1,  who  shall 
have  been,  for  more  than  one  year  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  prac- 
tising in  this  State  on  his  own  account,  as  a  public  accountant,  and  who 
shall  apply  in  writing  for  such  certificate  within  one  year  after  the 
passage  of  this  act.— [Laws  of  New  York,  1901,  ch.  343,  extends  the 
time  for  application  under  this  section  to  September  1,  1901.] 

4.  Any  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Regents'  Notes  on  the  Law. 

1.  The  use  of  the  abbreviation  C.P.A.,  or  any  other  words,  letters 
or  figures  to  indicate  that  the  person  using  the  same  is  a  certified  public 
accountant,  is  prohibited  except  to  those  holding  Regents'  certificates. 

2.  The  three  examiners  are  appointed  to  serve  for  one  year.  Since 
1897,  the  board  has  been  composed  of  certified  public  accountants. 

3.  Certificates  will  be  revoked  for  cause. 

4.  The  full  C.P.A.  certificate  is  granted  only  to  those  at  least  25 
years  of  age,  who  have  had  three  years'  satisfactory  experience  in  the 
practice  of  account,  one  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  office  of  an 
expert  public  accountant. 

5.  Candidates  having  the  required  preliminary  education  and  passing 
the  required  examinations,  but  lacking  the  age  or  the  three  years' 
experience  required  for  the  full  C.P.A.  certificate,  may  be  certified  as 
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junior  accountants   under   the   same   conditions  as  to  residence  and 
character. 

6.  Two  examinations,  in  January  and  in  June,  are  held  annually. 
There  are  three  sessions  of  three  hours  each,  and  one  of  four  hours, 
as  follows:  i,  theory  of  accounts,  3  hours;  2,  practical  accounting, 
4  hours  ;  3,  auditing,  3  hours;  4,  commercial  law,  3  hours. 

7.  Candidates  must  complete  all  four  subjects  at  a  single  examination 
as  required  in  medicine. 

8.  Candidates  for  either  the  C.  P. A.  or  the  junior  accountant  certifi- 
cate must  be  more  than  21  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character. 
They  must  pay  a  fee  of  $25,  and  must  have  the  Regents'  academic 
diploma  or  its  equivalent  as  prescribed  for  other  professional  examina- 
tions. 

9.  The  Regents  will  accept  as  fully  equivalent  to  the  academic 
diploma  any  one  of  the  following  : 

a.  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  at  least  one  full 
year's  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department  of  any  college  or 
university  registered  by  the  Regents  as  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
standard. 

b.  A  certificate  of  having  passed  in  a  registered  institution  examina- 
tions equivalent  to  the  full  collegiate  course  of  the  freshman  year,  or  to 
a  completed  academic  course. 

Three  full  academic  years  of  satisfactory  work  may  be  accepted  as  a 
high  school  course  till  August  1,  1896,  when  four  full  academic  years  will 
be  required. 

c.  Regents'  passcards  for  any  63  academic  counts  or  academic  equiv- 
alent credential  or  any  Regents'  diploma. 

d.  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  any  registered  gymnasium  in 
Germany,  Austria  or  Russia. 

e.  A  certificate  of  the  successful  completion  of  a  course  of  five  years 
in  a  registered  Italian  ginnasio  and  three  years  in  a  liceo. 

/.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  substantial  equivalents 
from  any  registered  institution  in  France  or  Spain. 

g.  Any  credential  from  a  registered  institution  or  from  the  govern- 
ment in  any  State  or  country  which  represents  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  study  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  registered  New  York 
high  school,  or  academy,  or  from  a  registered  Prussian  gymnasium. 

Application  should  be  made  at  least  10  days  in  advance  to  College 
Department,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Text  and  Reference  Books 

The  text-book  method  is  not  followed  in  the  school,  and  it  is  not 
practicable  to  make  a  list  of  books  covering  the  subject-matter  pre- 
sented in  the  lectures.  The  following  list  includes  books  to  which 
reference  is  frequently  made  : 

Accounting  :  Accounting  in  Theory  and  Practice,  by  Geo.  Lisle ; 
Cost  of  Manufactures,  by  Henry  Metcalfe  ;  Dicksee"  s  Auditing,  Amer. 
Edition,  by  R.  H.  Montgomery  ;  Encyclopedia  of  Accounting ;  Advanced 
Accounting,  by  L.  R.  Dicksee ;  Bookkeeping  for  Accountant  Students,  by 
L.  R.  Dicksee  ;  Text-Book  of  the  Accountancy  of  Investment,  by  Charles 
E.  Sprague ;  Accounts  of  Executors,  by  Joseph  Hardcastle  ;  Factory 
Accounts,  by  Garcke  and  Fells  ;  Cost  Accounts,  by  L.  W.  Hawkins  ; 
English  Accountants'  Manual.  Students  not  familiar  with  the  elements 
of  bookkeeping  will  find  useful  the  publications  of  Williams  &  Rogers, 
Sadler-Rowe  Co.,  Goodyear-Marshall,  and  Powers  &  Lyon. 

Economics  :  Seager,  Introduction  to  Economics;  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Political  Economy;  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics;  Taussig,  Wages 
and  Capital;  Pierson,  Economics;  Gide,  Principles  of  Political  Economy; 
Hadley,  Economics;  Fetter,  Economics. 

Finance  :  J.  F.  Johnson,  Money  and  Currency;  C.  F.  Dunbar, 
Chapters  in  the  History  and  Theory  of  Banking;  Horace  White,  Money 
and  Banking;  Report  of  the  Indianapolis  Monetary  Commission;  F.  A. 
Cleveland,  Funds  and  Their  Uses;  Sereno  S.  Pratt,  The  Work  of  Wall 
Street;  E.  S.  Meade,  Trust  Finance;  D.  R.  Dewey,  Financial  History 
of  the  United  States;  C.  A.  Conant,  History  of  Modern  Banks  of  Issue; 
A.  D.  Noyes,  Thirty  Years  of  American  Finance;  Clare,  A  B  C  of  the 
Foreign  Exchanges;  Goschen,  Foreign  Exchanges;  Brooks,  Text-Book  of 
Foreign  Exchange;  Greene,  Corporation  Finance;  Burton,  Crises  and 
Depressions;   F.  A.  Walker,  Money;   Bagehot,  Lombard  Street. 

Commerce  and  Industry  :  Webster,  History  of  Commerce;  Clow, 
Introduction  to  Study  of  Commerce ;  Eaton,  Railroad  Operations;  Meyer, 
Government  Raihvay  Regulation;  Hadley,  Railroad  Transportation; 
Adams,  Commercial  Geography;  Cunningham,  English  Industry  aud 
Commerce;  Gibbins,  History  of  Commence  in  Europe;  Jenks,  The  Trust 
Problem;  Toynbee,  The  Industrial  Revolution  in  Europe;  Hammond, 
The  Cotton  Industry;  Roberts,  The  Anthracite  Coal  Industry;  Cairnes, 
The  Slave  Power;  Wells,  Reports  as  Special  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue;  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 

Law:  Ashley's  Cases  on  Contracts  ;  Hoffcut  on  Agency  ;  Benjamin 
on  Sales  ;  Burdick  on  Partnership;  Tompkins  on  Bills  and  Notes ; 
Cook  on  Corporations  ;  Jesup  on  Executors  and  Wills  ;  Bush  on  Bank- 
ruptcy;  Burrill  on  Assignees  and  Receivers. 

Insurance  :  Elliot  on  Insurance  ;  Joyce  on  Insurance  ;  Cooke  on 
Life  Insurance ;  Bacon  on  Mutual  Benefit  Societies  and  Accident 
Insurance  ;  Kerr  on  Insurance. 
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Roll  of  Students,  1906-1907 

Graduate  Students 

Carl    Ehrengart,    B.C.S 5  Worth  St.,  New  York  City 

Howard  McNayr  Jefferson, B.C.S.  .157  Congress  St., Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Paul  Harold  Hudson,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Jr.,  358  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Senior  Class 

Samuel    Bryant Palisades  Park,  N.    J. 

Joseph  Thomas  Byrne 17  West  128th  St.,  New  York  City 

Margaret  E   Carey 691  Broadway,  West  New  York,  N.    J. 

Charles   Cohen 62   East    116th   St.,    New  York  City 

Frank   E.    Deihl Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Charles  F.   Everitt 20  Wall   St.,   New  York  City 

G.    Edward   Fetters 306    Pulaski    St.,    Brooklyn,    N.  Y. 

Joseph  Henry  Fritsch 118  Hunterdon  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

T   Fujita. ..  .Care  of  Mitsui  &  Co.,  445  Broome  St.,  New  York  City 

Leo  Greendlinger 301  E.  8th  St.,  New  York  City 

A.   L.    Heyer,  Jr 564   W.   33d   St.,  New  York  City, 

Walter  Hug 23  King  Ave.,  Highwood  Park,  N.   J. 

F   H    Hurdman 30  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 

Ernest  N.  Johnson 136  Waverly  PI.,  New  York  City 

Louis  Kadushin 124  E.   103d  St.,  New  York  City 

John  J.  Kelly Undercliff  Ave.,  Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Kenjiro  Kurasawa 445  Broome  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Edgar  Lane 422  Sixth   St.,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Joseph  Lichtenberg 126  Avenue  C,  New  York  City 

Thomas  Lonergan 339  W.  15th  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  McDonald Barre>  Vt 

Louis  Henry  Menges,  B.S 419  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  Moore,  Delta  Upsilon  House,  University  Heights,  N.  Y.  C. 

James   E.    Nugent 15   Dubois    St.,    Newburgh,    N.  Y. 

Russell  A.  Pearce 342  Valley  Road,  West  Orange,  N.    J. 

George  S.  Renouff 109  W.  82d  St.,  New  York  City 

Clare  Leo  Rotzel 80  Washington  Sq.,  New  York  City 

Norman  L.  Scofield 1218  Degraw  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frank  A.  Seller Montclair,  N.  J. 

F   Harold  Smith 33  Locust  Ave.,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

John  H    Sullivan 80  Washington  Sq.,  New  York  City 

Shinji  Takahashi 99  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 

Willis  Harvey  Walker 200  W.  80th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Chester  Weberg 831  Elton  Ave.,  New  York  City 

David  Wolf 262  Covert  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.   Frederick  E.   Wood 216  E.   17th   St.,   New  York  City 

Junior  Class 

Benjamin   Aaronson 143    Essex    St.,    New  York  City 

Jacob   Appelbaum 126    St.    Marks    PL,    New  York  City 

Michael  Everitt  Benjamin 288  E.  3d  St.,  New  York  City 

William   Z.   Blake 13   Hampden    St.,    New  York  City 

Frederick  Henry  Branstater 528  W.  145th  St.,  New  York  City 

Howard  Palmer  Butler 280  Carmita  Ave.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

William  Cahill 10  Beekman   PI.,   New  York  City 

Mark  Homer  Condell 1353  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Harry  Davenport 1   Crooke  Ave.,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Robert  T.   Donahue 227  W.    I42d   St.,   New  York  City 

James  Lucien  Druck 511  Union  St.,  W.  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Edward  J.  Duffy 72  Market  St.,  New  York  City 

W.  T.  Eddy,  Jr 23  W.  9th  St.,  New  York  City 

Walter    Emmett 489    Essex    St.,    New  York  City 

Benjamin  D.  Fairchild 1136  Thirty-eighth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frank  C.  Ferguson 16  Marcy  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.    J. 

Charles  Frank 252  Hey  ward  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

James  D.  Glunts 66  W.  Washington  PI.,  New  York  City 

John  B.  Goddard 326  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gustave  W.  Goerner 51  Hancock  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.    J. 

Sigmund  Gold n  12  Forest  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Charles  J.   Goldstein 64   E.    106th   St.,   New  York  City 

Ernst  I.  Gommel 79  Duane  St.,  New  York  City 

Elbert  W.  Gould 215  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

Otto  Haas 234  E.  61st  St.,  New  York  City 

Annie  Hamill 323  E.   13th  St.,  New  York  City 

Franklyn  Heydecke 66  Farley  Ave.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

James  A.  Houlihan 290  Barrow  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.    J. 

Miss  Karen  M.  Jensen Tenafly,  N.    J. 

Harry  Sterling  Johnson,  124  Richmond  Terrace,  Port  Richmond,  S.  I. 

Howard  B.  Joyce 126  W.   127th  St.,  New  York  City 

William  Edward  Kinze 1050  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  Leff 354  E.  4th  St.,   New  York  City 

Abram  Frank  Lindberg.  .80  Washington  Sq.  East,  New  York  City 

Simon   Loeb 37  Caryl  Ave.,   Yonkers,   N.  Y. 

Samuel   W.    Lyons 526   W.    151st    St.,    New  York  City 

David  MacKenzie 165  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Hugh   A.   McCormack 388   Sackett   St.,   Brooklyn,    N.  Y. 

John  J.  McCormack 221  Elizabeth  St.,   Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

David  Robert  McGowan 677  President  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  L.  McHeffey na  Oxford  St.,  Montclair,  N.    J. 

James  Stewart  Mershon 370^2  High  St.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Frederick  Wm.  Moldenhauer 33  Charles  St.,  New  York  City 

Leroy  Levi  Perrine 317  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

Benno    Phillipson 50   W.    117th    St.,    New  York  City 

Henry  Regosin 313  Madison  St.,  New  York  City 

Henry  Rieders.  .Care  of  Metropolitan  Tobacco  Co.,  134  Grand  St., 
New  York  City 

David  Rissetti 51   Carver  St.,  Astoria,  L.    I. 

Edward  Roeder 4453  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 

S.   Sakai 445   Broome   St.,   New  York  City 

Charles  Samson Y.M.C.A.,  215  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

John  Hansen  Sandford 221  W.  nth  St.,  New  York  City 

Louis   P.    Sanger Bronxville,  New  York  City 

William   Sheperdson 23   West  9th    St.,    New  York  City 

George  W.  Shipway 526  McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  F.  Smith 613  W.  144th  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Thomas  Gray  Smith 350  Broadway,  New  York  City 

George  FitzRandolph  Snowden.  .277  Eleventh  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  C.  Whyard Englewood,     N.    J. 

William  Barrett  Wiegand 45  St.  Mark's  PL,  New  York  City 

E.  Willvonseder 10  Hammond  Ave.,  Westchester,     N.  Y. 

Daniel   A.    Young.' 333   W.    15th    St.,    New  York  City 

A.  S.  Zavitsiano 325  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  City 

First  Year  Class 

Edwin  E.   Albertson 231   W.   nth   St.,   New  York  City 

John   Welles   Arnold 7   W.   22d   St.,   New  York  City 

Thomas  F.  Barrett 12  W.  95th  St.,  New  York  City 

Reuben  Berenson 173  Madison  St.,  New  York  City 

Maxwell  E.  Bloch 10  Monroe  St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  Buchan 369  W.   23d   St.,  New  York  City 

William  C.  Buttmi 150  Hooper  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  William  Byrnes 162  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  William  Haxall  Campbell, 

Care  of  People's  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Morris  Citrin 52  E.    106th  St.,   New  York  City 

William    Homer   Conkling 48   Ward    St.,    Orange,    N.    J. 

Gilbert  A.   Connor 761  E.   149th  St.,   New  York  City 
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C.  A.  Cornell 172  W.   105th  St.,  New  York  City 

William  Craemer 18  E.  35th  St.,  Bayonne,  N.    J. 

Randall  J.  Everett 105  Oakwood  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Frederick   W.    Gallagher 277   Broadway,    New  York  City 

Herbert  Lawson  Gardner 399  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Bernard  Gillman 253  Madison  St.,  New  York  City 

Abraham   Gordon 310  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  City 

Heiji  Goto 254  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Isaac  Grinfeld .329  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 

James   Hastings 635   E.    135th   St.,   New  York  City 

Kosaburo  Hayashi 130  W.  139th  St.,  New  York  City 

Reuben  Franklin  Horst Hagerstown,  Md. 

H.  G.  Hutchinson 155  W.   131st  St.,  New  York  City 

Abraham  Jablow 280  Henry  St.,  New  York  City 

William   B.   Johnson 219   E.   27th   St.,    New  York  City 

Edwin  Marshall  Kinsey 267  W.  nth  St.,  New  York  City 

Benjamin  Milton  Knox 150  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Abraham  Irving  Lewis 168  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Robert  J.  McDonald 304  W.  29th  St.,  New  York  City 

Aubrey  Ralph  McQuillin 5424  14th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  F.  Makay 522  Grand  St.,  New  York  City 

Kuanichi  Miyamoto 63  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

Carlton  Carlosse  Moore 22  Charles  St.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  James  Moorman 520  W.  145th  St.,  New  York  City 

Elias  B.  Moshrek, 

Care  of  A.  Beder  &  Bros.,  35  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Joseph  Newman 259  E.  3d  St.,  New  York  City 

John  Noone 165  W.    12th  St.,   New  York  City 

Charles  William  Pacy. 215  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

Leslie  Edward  Palmer 522  E.  2d  St.,  Plainfield,   N.   J. 

Charles  Paley 194  Madison  St.,  New  York  City 

Leon  Aaron  Paperno 65  W.  115th  St.,  New  York  City 

Nathan  Permut 85  First  Ave.,  New  York  City 

William  Hartman  Pullman .337  E.  18th  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Rosenthal....' 122  Forsyth  St.,  New  York  City 

Haruzo  Saito 16  E.  9th  St.,  New  York  City 

Leopold  Schalit 162  E.   Broadway,   New  York  City 

Jerome  H.  Schloss 306  W.  93d  St.,  New  York  City 

John  Alpheus  Schoonover 431  W.  22d  St.,  New  York  City 

Harry  Shapero 230  E.  6th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ard  Kaderly  Shoff 851 1  Seventeenth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Maximilian  Steinberg 310  W.   120th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Otto  Edwin  Stolle 102  W.  114th  St.,  New  York  City 

John  M.  Tantum 161  Lincoln  Ave.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

H.  Albert  Tienken 320  S.  4th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Daremus  Tietjen 59  W.  86th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ichizo  Tsukuno 151  E.  27th  St.,  New  York  City 

Albert  M.   Tuohy 74  Leonard  St.,   New  York  City 

Arthur  Carl  Elias  Unonius 348  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Owen  Marlowe  Voigt 646  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City 

George  Henry  Weber 65  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Edward  M.   Weinstein 26  E.   Broadway,   New  York  City 

Bennett   Zinn 225   W.    133d    St.,   New  York  City 

First  Year  Special 

Philip  Andron 355  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  L.  Atwater 604  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Keith  Lanneau  Baker 17  E.  9th  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Fleiss  Barker 346  Fourth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  Woodward  Blaisdell 290  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Valentine  Bollenbach 32  Bowery  St.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

John  Henry  Boschen 310  Mt.  Hope  PL,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Breakstone 119  E.  123d  St.,  New  York  City 

George  Alvin  Brettell 211  N.  2d  St.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

William  Christian  Buethe Arlington,  N.    J. 

Charles  Edwin  Burgess 331  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Arthur  H.  Cawthra 123  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  City 

Louis   W.    Chapin 780   Park  Ave.,   New  York  City 

Louis  Cobin 336  E.  119th  St.,  New  York  City 

Billings    F.    S.    Crandall Norwich,  Conn. 

P.  Richard  Dolan 149  E.  55th  St.,  New  York  City 

Harry  Otto  Dorn 272  Thompson  Ave.,  Long  Island  City 

John  Richard  Dykstra 116  E.  5th  St.,  Paterson,  N.    J. 

Henry  Jeremiah  Falk 225   E.  76th   St.,  New  York  City 

Morris  Greenberg 226  E.  3d  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Frederick  Hegel 31  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 

Rudolph  Frederick  Heiles,  Jr 174  N.  9th  St.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Charles  Heitzmann 609  Van  Buren  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

P.  D.  Henders Ottawa,    111. 

Henry  John  Hinck 452  E.  81st  St.,  New  York  City 

Emil   Hinrichs 179  Lewis  Ave.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dennis  Clyde  Holly 1937  N.  4th  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

John   Hunter 60  Wall   St.,   New  York  City 

Harold  Valentine  Jacobs 488  First  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Louis  Jacobson 206  E.  99th  St.,   New  York  City 

Arthur  Jarboe 238  Twelfth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Theodore  Johnson 4910  Fourth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hans  Augustus  Kammayer 44  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

Abraham  Karmel 215  E.  5th  St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  D.   King 37  \y.  44th   St.,   New  York  City 

Adolph  Kopp I35  William  St.,  New  York  City 

John  Emile  Kouba 435  Clinton  Ave.,  West  Hoboken,  N.    J. 

Arthur  Smullen  Kraussman 263  W.  I32d  St.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  Heyman  Lamport 1225  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Courtney  Lewis ^8  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Louis  Everett  Lewis 326  S.   nth  St.,  Newark,  N.   J. 

John  Daniel   Lyons 525   W.   124th   St.,   New  York  City 

John  Arthur  McAvoy 

Kappa  Sigma  House,  University  Heights,  New  York  City 

Arthur  MacAuley 17  E.  9th  St.,  New  York  City 

Erskine  William  Martin 1086  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Mathieson 771  Prospect  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Boyd  B.   Meixell 4i   w.   34th  St.,   New  York  City 

William  F.  C.  Merkel 55  W.   nth  St.,  New  York  City 

Peter   Meyer 17   E.    113th    St.,    New  York  City 

Alfred  Moysello 30  Bedford  St.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  Newman 257  E.  3d  St.,  New  York  City 

Arthur  H.  Osborne i5l  Fourth  Ave.,  Newark,  N     J 

William  Avandra  Outten 259  W.  143d  St.,  New  York  City 

Henry  John  Parkis 5  W.  125th  St.,  New  York  City 

Meyer  Parmet 213  E.  69th  St.,  New  York  City 

Themistocle  Psiaki io4  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  R.  Rawlings 80  Broadway,  New  York  City 

John    Lawrence    Raynor Freeport,  N.  Y 

Charles  F.  Reeves 163  Linden  Ave.,  Brooklyn,'  N.  Y. 

George   Moore   Reuck no    Central   Ave.,    Newark,  N.   J. 

Albert  A.  Sarney 1363  Fiftieth  St.,  Brooklyn,'  N.'  Y. 

R.  T.  Shannon 1121  Washington  St.,  Hoboken,  N.    J. 

Clarence  Vaughn  Shinn 510  W.   124th  St.,   New  York  City 

Gordon  Falconer  Stewart 338  W.  56th  St.,  New  York  City 

S.  M.   Sumliner 295  Lorimer  St.,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

David  Tannenbaum.. 146  East  Broadway,   New  York  City 

C.  N.  Titterington 34I  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

Gerald  Tushak 204  Cruger  Ave.,  Van  Nest,  N.  Y. 

Kazuwo  Uyehara 49  E.  i02d  St.,  New  York  City 

William  John  Voehl 415  E.  86th  St.,  New  York  City 
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George  Henry  Weber 65  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City 

John  Raymond  Wildman 7  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Elwyn  Smith  Wintermute 31  W.  63d  St.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  Wolf 262  Covert  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Herman  J.  Young 316  Eighth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Louis  Zenker 319  E.   79th  St.,  New  York  City 

Abraham  Leonard  Zimmerman 235  E.  112th  St.,  New  York  City 

Unclassified 

Minnie  D.   Abbott 636    Greenwich    St.,  New  York  City 

Thomas  Ludlow  Acken 231  W.  nth  St.,  New  York  City 

Albert    F.    Allen 314   Madison   Ave.,    New  York  City 

F.   W.  Allen 706  Elm   St.,   West  Hoboken,   N.  J. 

Samuel  Edwin  Allen 357  10th  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.    J. 

Walter  L.  Allum 49  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

Herbert  V.  Alward 354  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

J.  L.  Andara 45  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

John  Joseph  Anderson 38  Nassau  St.,   New  York  City 

W.  A.  Anderson 112  W.  90th  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Balke 95  Cooke  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  L.    I. 

Charles  Barker 1007  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Frank   Braumer 310  W.  97th  St.,  New  York  City 

J.    F.    Baumel 603  10th  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Hallock  W.  Beals 76  William  St.,  New  York  City 

Clifford  L.  Beardsley 251   Hope  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.    J. 

Samuel  Berman 234  E.   Broadway,   New  York  City 

Victor   Berman New  York  City 

Otto  Bernet 138  E.  47th  St.,  New  York  City 

John  Best 545  E.  84th   St.,  New  York  City 

William  Robert  Biedermann 135  S.  6th  St.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Otto  Bierman 1522  Washington  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Robert  M.  Bingham 500  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 

W.   C.   Binney 701   E.   194th   St.,   New  York  City 

F.   S.  Birt 171  W.  81st  St.,  New  York  City 

Frank  Pierce  Blatz 34  Morningside  Ave.,  New  York  City 

M.  Bishop 2358  Beaumont  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York 

Max  H.  Bloch 162  E.  72d  St.,  New  York  City 

Fred  Egra  Bosworth 239  W.  21st  St.,   New  York  City 

H.  Bookbinder 229  E.   10th   St.,  New  York  City 

C.  W.  Bouldin 447  E.   14th  St.,  New  York  City 

A.    O.   Bourn,    Jr 15   William    St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  Paterson  Brand 58  William  St.,  New  York  City 
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James   Brennan 415   West   46th   St.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  Brickelmaier 69  William  St.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  M.  Briggs 214  Wilson  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Herbert  Brown,  Stamford  National  Bank,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Arthur  J.  Brown,  Jr 17  Chestnut  St.,  East  Orange'  N    J 

George  C.  Brown 205  W.  98th  St.,  New  York  City 

Samuel  O.  Brown ....60  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y 

Clarence  H.  Bruce.... 223  Hackensack  Rd.,  West  Hoboken,  N.   J. 

Albert  Henry  Bruckner 233  Cator  Ave.,  Jersey  City    N    J 

R.  A.  Bryant 215  W.  23d  St.,   New  York  City 

M.  Buchenberger 70  Macon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frederic  H.  Bunting  317  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  William  Busch 275  Bleecker  St.,  New  York  City 

John  Paul  Butler I4  W.   103d  St.,  New  York  City 

J.  J.  Callahan 3  Madison  St.,  New  York  City 

Peter  Cappel I39  W.  g2d   Stj   New  York  City 

Charles  H.  Cashmore 314  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn    N    Y 

William  F.  Carroll 58  Hixon  PL,  South  Orange,'  N    J 

Charles  W.  Cary 49  Wall  St>  New  York  Gty 

John  F.  Caulfield !  Broadway,  New  York  City 

^aul  Celher 45   Cedar  St.,  New  York  City 

Sungtak  Chu 404  W<  I46th  Stj  New  York  Qty 

P.   A.   Champney 447  W.   14th   St.,   New   York   City 

Inga   Chumsland 0I    WaI1    St>    New  York  C[ty 

C.   C.    Clevenger IQ  Charles    St.,  New  York  City 

Louis  Cobin 326  E.   129th   St.,  New  York  City 

L.    A    Coleman I1?0   Broadway,    New  York  City 

~  Colle 1567  Fulton  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Fred  A.   Coolidge 202  W.   136th  St.,  New  York  City 

Thomas  Corngan 200  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 

P.    W.    Cowles 426   W.   23d    St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  Daniels,  Jr 100  Mt.  Prospect  Ave.,  Newark   N    J 

H.   W.   Daniels 426   W.  23d   St.,  New  York  City 

Arthur  Darby 253  W.  143d  St.,  New  York  City 

Thomas  Darlington 601  W.  179th  St.,  New  York  City 

Pantetis  J.  Daskalopoilos 102  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  Daunts,  Jr 191  Mt.  Prospect  Ave.,  Newark,  N    J 

Joseph  Davis 22  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

J.  A.  DeCamp 478  W.   159th  St.,   New  York   City 

Herbert  B.  Delapierre 363  1st  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

E.   Detlefsen National   City  Bank,   New  York  City 

Gerald  H.  DeVries 229  Hope  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.    J. 
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James  E.  Dickinson 248  E.  23d  St.,   New  York  City 

H    C.  Dickinson 100  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Frank  Leverett  Dimmock 180  W.  ioth  St.,  New  York  City 

Francis  A.  Dimock 112  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Christian   Djorup "    Broadway,  New  York  City 

Robert  Joseph  Doherty 24  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  City 

M    Dorf        32  2d  Ave.,  New  York  City 

J.  M.  Drennan. ' 87  S.  9th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Farrington  Dow 176  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Alfred  Curie  Duncan 108  Woodruff  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.N.  Dunbar 249  W.  nth  St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  S.  Ecclestone 32  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 

Paul   Otto  Eckhardt 232   E.   49th    St.,    New  York  City 

Sarah  Edmond Cranford,  N.    J. 

A.  O.  Edmunds 45o  52d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Felix  G    Effray 177  Glenwood  Ave.,  E.   Orange,  N.    J. 

L.  Ehrmann...* 288  Bowery,  New  York  City 

William  Aloes  Eichhorn 483  S.  nth  St.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

George  N.  Ellenberger 143  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City 

Gilbert  B.  Elliott 44  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Charles  E   Ellis 217  Flatbush  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Emslie 41 1  High  St.,  West  Hoboken,  N.    J. 

George   Philip   Engelhard .•  •  -Harrison,  N     J. 

John  F.  English 306  W.  90th  St.,  New  York  City 

John  Evans  Enright 170  W.  89th  St.,  New  York  City 

Edwin  H.  Ensell 3*  8th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

M.  L.  Erwin  (Miss) Port  Richmond,  S.    I. 

Henry  Farmer,  Jr 3HTA  Pavonia  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.    J. 

George  Farrar 64  Hansmann  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Charles  J.  Feist 142  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 

M.  Floyd  Ferris Chatham    N     J. 

W.   E.  Fitzpatrick 44  W.   i7th   St.,  New  \  ork  City 

Theodore  F.  Flandreau,  Jr. 485  Westchester  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

C    J    Foran 71   Broadway,  New  York  City 

Isadore  Freid  220  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Leslie  M.  Friedman 152  Henry  St.,  New  York  City 

William  Henry  Fritts,  Jr 22  Wilkes  St.,  Jersey  City,  N     J. 

A    L    Frost  5  Union  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Frederick  L.*Fuson 30  W.  84th   St.,  New  York  City 

G.   Furnkawa 4"    W.    115th   St.,    New  York  City 

Emi]    Galle  56  Beaver   St.,    New  York  City 

George  A.  Galliver 459  High  St.,  Newark,   N.  J. 
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Charles  Ranson  Ganter 49  Wall  St,  New  York  City 

Frederick  W.  Gehle 159  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.   J. 

Adolph  Geissler 251  E.  50th  St.,  New  York  City 

William  Edgar  Gerke 201  W.  136th  St.,  New  York  City 

Anthony  R.  Gescheidt.  .Ocean  Parkway,  between  Avenues  L.  and  M., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.   D.  Gillett 148  W.   129th  St,   New  York  City 

Bernard  Gillman 253  Madison  St.,  New  York  City 

W.   C.  Gillmor 87  Westervelt' PI,  Passaic,   N.  J. 

George  Goldson 62  E.  106th  St,  New  York  City 

Paul  K.  Gooch 33  Kingston  Ave,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Sterling  Gorham 197  Wilson  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

E.   Carlton   Granbery 29  W.  53d  St,  New  York  City 

Ferdinand  R.  Gremse 388  Bergen  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  Charles  F.  Gross National  City  Bank,  New  York  City 

Graham  Grosvenor 126  W.   12th  St,  New  York  City 

Charles   P.   Hannah 331   E.  93d  St,   New  York  City 

Arnold  C.  Hansen 297  Madison  St,  Passaic,  N.   J. 

William  T.  Harkness n  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Agnes  M.  Harrison 90  Keap  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Walter  G.   Harter 62  Cedar  St,   New  York  City 

E.  L.   Hatfield Valhalla,   N.  Y. 

F.  C.  Heiles i74  N.  9th  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 

c-  Helms 405  Sackett  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Leslie  Norman  Hemenway 564  Lexington  Ave,  New  York  City 

Charles  A.  Hennessey 228  E.  50th  St,  New  York  City 

Albert  Hennings 710  Ninth  Ave,  Long  Island  City 

Arthur  A.  Hebert in  Broadway,  New  York  City 

L.  S.  Herzog 772  St.  Nicholas  Ave,  New  York  City 

A-  p-  Hess 20  Nassau  St,  New  York  City 

Carl   Heye 20   Nassau   St,   New  York  City 

Frank  H.  Hilditch 46  Cedar  St,  New  York  City 

W-  L-  Hills 61  Varick  St,  New  York  City 

O.   I.  Hilfman 771   E.    174th    St,  New  York  City 

Leo   Hirsch 823    Park   Ave,    New  York  City 

Robert  Aillerd  Hock,  Jr 8  Quitman  St,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Charles  Frederick  Hoffman 118  W.  I02d  St,  New  York  City 

F.  J.  Hoffman 

A.  V.  Hogan 1002  E.   165th  St,  New  York  City 

George  Augustine  Holder 23  Macdougal  St,  New  York  City 

George  G.  Hopkins,  Jr 350  Washington  Ave,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Isaac  Bogert  Hopper Westwood,  N.    J. 
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William  Hortz Amityville,  L.    I. 

C.  F.  Hovey 129  W.  61st  St.,  New  York  City 

Winthrop  T.  Hovey 249  W.  104th  St.,  New  York  City 

Abram  Brinkerhoff  Howard 18  Beaver  St.,  New  York  City 

G.  A.  Hucket 137  W.  96th  St.,  New  York  City 

Modesto   Huete 352  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

George  Clifford  Hulick 220  Fulton  St.,   Elizabeth,   N.    J. 

J.  H.  Hunt Produce  Exchange,  New  York  City 

A.  F.  Huser 542  Palisades  Ave.,  Weehawken  Heights,  N.   J. 

Wallace  Charles  Hutton 342  E.  78th  St.,  New  York  City 

G.  Hyatt 13  Hampden   St.,  New  York  City 

Walter  T.  Jacobus 237  Clifton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.   J. 

Arthur  L.  Jaggard 439  Summer  Ave.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

J.  Jenchen 72  West   126th   St.,   New  York  City 

B.  F.  Joline Tottenville,  S.    I. 

R.  Johnston 120  E.  116th  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Edward  Jones Education  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Henry   E.   Jones 145  W.    nth   St.,    New  York  City 

J.  Kapfer 304  E.  83d  St.,  New  York  City 

George  C.   Keefer 317  W.  83d  St.,  New  York  City 

H.  T.  Kelly 2127  Fifth  Ave.,  New   York  City 

Russell  Mosher  Kelley 1580  E.  19th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Agazar  Keshishian 44  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 

A.  E.  King 79  Hamilton  PL,  New  York  City 

Thomas  King 619  W.  135th  St.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  Charles  Kinze 499  Chauncey  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Henry  C.  Klein 151  W.  84th  St.,  New  York  City 

Bertha  Knobloch 25  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 

Emanuel  Koplan 227  E.  68th  St.,  New  York  City 

G.  Kobayashi 546  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Henry  Kunreuther 63  William  St.,  New  York  City 

May  B.  Laemmle 953  Prospect  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

William  Guy  Lamping 363  W.  15th  St.,  New  York  City 

George  A.  Lampe 1306  Franklin  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

James  Landsburg 204  E.   103d  St.,  New  York  City 

Harry  Charitian  Landwehr 611  E.  148th  St.,  New  York  City 

Pauline  H.  Lantry n  Broadway,  New  York  City 

George  Larsen 203  W.  135th  St.,  New  York  City 

Rudolf  Fred  Layman n  High  St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

C.  H.  Leary 242  New  York  Ave.,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Edward  B.   Lee 143   St.   James   PI.,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

John  M.  Lee 125  Hendrix  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Lester  Leudesdorf 1834  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City- 
Theodore  Leopold 109  E.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 

Henry  Lerin 145  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City 

David  Levow 714  E.  175th  St.,  New  York  City 

Edison  Lewis in  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Frederick  Naye  Lister, 

Fourth  National  Bank,  14  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 

W.  Bernard  Littell 752  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 

Louis  Luhrsen 426  Hart  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Maria  Theresa  McAvoy 415  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

Horace  Linden  McBrair Chatham,  N.   J. 

C.  W.  McCalla,  Jr 46  Wall   St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  Augustine  McGarvery 251  W.  15th  St.,  New  York  City 

William  E.  McGowan 677  President  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Alexander   Mcintosh 15   Nassau   St.,   New  York  City 

F.  B.  McKenna 30  Broad  St.,   New  York  City 

George  Joseph  McManus 250  13th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  C.  McMullen West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Helen  C.  McNamora 137  E.  21st  St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  Maag 135  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

C.  F.  MacAlpine 166  St.  Johns  PI.,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

C.  K.  MacAlpine 166  St.  Johns  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

G.  Tyler  Mairs 447  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 

H.  M.  Marsh 145  W.  I42d  St.,  New  York  City 

Ferrel  B.  Martin 234  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  F.  Major 14  E.  9th  St.,  New  York  City 

T.  W.  Masters 23  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fannie  Pendexter  Mathes 74  W.  124th  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles   Maurice White   Plains,  N.  Y. 

John   Theodore   Maury Brooklyn   Office,    Franklin   Trust   Co. 

John  Meindel 310  Sixth  St.,  New  York  City 

D.  Meister 435  Tompkins  Ave.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  R.  Melville 93  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  D.  Meyer 5  4th  St.,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

Ralph  E.   Meyers 2228  7th  Ave.,   New  York  City 

Henry  Augustus  Miller 27  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City 

Hobart  George  Milbank.  .491  Westchester  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Christen  Moller 2201  Beverly  Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Montgomery 209  Adelphi  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harold   Moore Bayonne,  N.   J. 

P.  G.  Moore,  Jr Hackensack,  N.   J. 

Lewis  G.  Moore 20  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 
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John  Joseph  Mulhern 216  N.  3d   St.,   Newark,  N.   J. 

Arthur  H.  Munkenbeck 294a  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eugene  R.  Murphy 112  Summit  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Murphy 167  Dikeman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Philip  A.   Murray 27  William  St.,   New  York  City 

Louis  Muschel 78  E.  4th   St.,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Adolph  Muth 514  W.  I52d  St.,  New  York  City 

Amos  Seldner  Neuburger 10  E.  94th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ralph  S.  Neuburger in  Greene  St.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  Gustave  Nolty,  Broadway  and  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  O'Bon  Durant 21   W.   17th   St.,  New  York  City 

R.  J.  O'Brien 45  Jay   St,  New  York  City 

James  F.   O'Neill 113  W.   16th  St,  New  York  City 

J.  S.  Osborne 151  4th  Ave,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Adolph  Gustave  Ossterle 62  W.  101st  St,  New  York  City 

Harold  F.  Old 214  Walnut  St,  Montclair,  N.   J. 

Samuel  Orange 115  E.  96th  St,   New  York  City 

Herbert  G.  Outwater B  Hampden  St,  University  Heights,  N.  Y. 

G  L.  Packard 23d  St.  Y.  M.  C  A,  New  York  City 

William  A.  Page 493  Amsterdam  Ave,  New  York  City 

Herman  Parmet 213  E.  69th  St,  New  York  City 

George  A.   Paul 953   Tinton   Ave,   New  York  City 

E.  L.  Pendleton 32  Cliff  St,  New  York  City 

Charles  H.   Petersen 870   1st   Ave,  New  York  City 

Guy  A.  Pfister 488  St.   Nicholas  Ave,  New    York  City 

Joseph  W.  Phair 59  Liberty  St,  New  York  City 

William  Platz 50  Beck  St,  Bronx,  New  York 

Nathaniel   Pomerance 312  Madison  St,  New  York  City 

Walter  Frederick  Poole 77  Willow  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Poppe 303  Clinton  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  Stuart  Porter Box  337,  Summit,  N.    J. 

Dayton  K.  Price,  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co,  New  York  City 

Frank   Pritchard 32   Nassau   St,   New  York  City 

Abraham  Puder 321  Fifteenth  Ave,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Elsa  C.  Pullman 337  E.  18th  St,  New  York  City 

William  Rabinovitch 42  W.  117th  St,  New  York  City 

H.  E.  C.  Rainey 634  W.  138th  St,  New  York  City 

A.  T.  Ranus 25  Adams  St,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  Reynolds 54  William  St,  New  York  City 

Thomas   D.    Richardson Demarest,  N.    J. 

John  William  Riedell 254  Eldert  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

T.  A.  Riggles 17  E.  9th  St,  New  York  City 
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Ralph  M.  Ringland 156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Vincent  W.  Rodrigue 67  E.  128th  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Randal  Robbins 22  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Carl  Roedelsperger 236  W.  37th  St.,  New  York  City 

John  Charles  Lewis  Rogge, 

Perry  Ave.  and  Woodlawn  Rd.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Harwood  E.  Ryan 1857  Cropsey  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  L.   Savage 225  Macon   St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kenly   Saville 30  Broad   St.,   New  York  City 

C.  J.  Scheck 372  W.  127th  St.,  New  York  City 

Hubert  Schaaf 191  W.  79th  St.,  New  York  City 

George  R.  Scheiding 70  W.  90th  St.,  New  York  City 

John  W.  Schopp 215  Jamaica  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Michael   Schottland 30  W.  112th  St.,   New  York  City 

Charles  T.  Schmitt 232  W.  5th  St.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Alvin  L.  Schmoeger 871  E.  135th  St.,  New  York  City 

Hermann   Schoeffler 19   W.  91st   St.,    New  York  City 

Robert  G.  Schubarth 198  Lincoln  Ave.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

J.  A.  Seaborg 672  Putnam  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

T.  H.  Siefen 309  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Eldredge  Spencer,  Jr.  .83  Washington  PI.,  New  York  City 

A.  Smith 380  Broadway,   New  York  City 

M.   K.  Smith Mutual  Benefit  Life  Ins.  Co. 

C.  G.  Smith Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co.,  New  York  City 

T.  C.  Smith 17  E.  9th  St.,  New  York  City 

Gilbert  Erwin  Stecher 734  Gordon  St.,  Hoboken,  N.    J. 

Isabelle  Steinecke 222,  W.  115th  St.,  New  York  City 

D.  Alfred  Stern 19  E.  128th  St.,  New  York  City 

J.  H.  Stobbe 997  Lorimer  St.,  New  York  City 

Roy  Stratton 44  E.  23d  St.,   New  York  City 

Rosco  Lee  Strickland Y.M.C.A.,  107  Halsey  St.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

John  J.   Stumpf 317  E.  43d   St.,   New  York  City 

Frederick  Aloysius  Sturm 70  Graham  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Frank  Sullivan 62  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  Frederick  Sutter 114  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

E.  H.  Symonds 68  W.  107th  St.,  New  York  City 

George  Taylor 1136  Herkimer  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  Teeney 76  King  St.,  New  York  City 

Antonio  de  Queiros  Telles..i09  Manhattan  Ave.,  New  York  City 

R.   J.   Thompson 

Robert  F.  Tighe 2054  Ryer  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  O.  Torbolm 56  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City 
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Gertrude  Underhill 53  Washington  Sq.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Whitely  Veitch 1432  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

R.  E.  Vierling 1094  Bushwick  Ave.,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Frederick  William  Volckening.  .65  Van  Buren  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wheeler  Newman  Voorhees 505  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Louis  Waldman 318  E.  3d  St.,  New  York  City 

W.  L.  Waddell 254  Canal  St.,  New  York  City 

James  W.   Waite 108  W.  85th  St.,   New  York  City 

L.  A.  Watanabe 411  Manhattan  Ave.,  New  York  City 

F.  M.  Waterman 71  Broadway,  New  York  City 

C.  J.  Watson 251A  Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Andrew  Russell  Watson 34  Pine  St.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  N.  Watts 33i  Washington  St.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Jacob  Anthony  Weber 70  W.  106th  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Wegner,  Jr 890  Jefferson  Ave.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Philip  Wehrle 1773  First  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Harold  Augustus  Weismann 97  Fisher  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Bushnell  Weld 170  Fifth  Ave.,   New  York  City 

Albert  S.  Weller 966  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Werber 843  Glenmore  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  Henry  West 7  W.  92d  St.,  New  York  City 

Martin  Wienbarg 448  W.  19th  St.,  New  York  City 

G.  S.  Whitney 450  Classon  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

F.  K.  White 86  First  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  Willis 

J.  J.   Willis 

Lawson  Harrison  Wickware Newark,  N.  J. 

E.  J.  Wiederhold 30  W.  83d  St.,  New  York  City 

Herbert  Clifford  Williams 150  W.  104th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ernest  Winter 1384  Prospect  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Augustus  X.  Wirth 755  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Frank  Parker  Woglom 70  Market  St.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Frederick  William  Wolke 701  Washington  St.,  New  York  City 

Clarence  D.  Wood 625  W.  138th  St.,  New  York  City 

F.  F.   Wood 146   Franklin   St.,  New  York  City 

Bernhard  Henry  Wurtmann 623  Walton  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Joseph  Wyatt 133  E.  52d  St.,  New  York  City 

Percival  E.  Wye 129  W.  61st  St.,  New  York  City 

T.  Yasui 15  William  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Zevie 63  West  117th  St.,  New  York  City 

Orion  Kent  Zeisse 837  Southern  Boulevard,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
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J.  P.  Zingg 

J.  H.  Zitz 303  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Summary 

Graduate  3 

Seniors  36 

Juniors   63 

First  Year  Class 64 

First  Year  Special 77 

Unclassified    362 

Total  605 
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Roll  of  Alumni. 


Class  of  1902. 

Bain,  Howard  Lex,  B.C.S Ft.  of  East  26th  St.,  New  York  City 

Purchasing  Agent,  Department  Public  Charities,  City  of  New  York. 

Boyd,  William  Henry,  B.C.S. 70  West  31st  Street,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Clark,  Stuart  Nowlin,  A.B.,  B.C.S.. 2680  Creston  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Dennis,  William  Henry,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

32   Waverly  Place,  New  York  City 
Assistant  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Accounts,  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University. 

Gilman,  Robbins,  B.A.,  B.C.S 53  William  St.,  New  York  City 

New  York  Representative  Mason.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Bankers. 

Gosford,  Edward  Joseph,  B.C.S 466  West  22d  St.,  New  York  City 

Public  Accountant. 

Healy,  Daniel  James.  B.C.S 71  Pearl  Street.  New  York  City 

Jarvis,  Percy  Brant,  B.C.S 34  Pine  Street,  New  York  City 

Examiner,  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Judd,  Orrin  Reynolds,  B  C.S.,  C.P.A. ,  LL.B. 

66  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Auditor,  Knickerbocker  Trust  Co.;  Lecturer  on  Banking  Practice, 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York   Uni- 
versity. 
Konheim,  Maurice  Seelig,  B.C.S..  163  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 
Chief  Auditor  and  Manager,  Levey  Cleansing  Establishments. 

Lewis,  E.  F.,  B.C.S 54  Hoyt  Ave.,  Astoria,  L.  I. 

Commercial  Teacher,  Bryant  High  School,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Newstead,  Akiba,  B.C.S 384  Grand  Street,  New  York  City 

Oppenheim,  Samson  David,  B.S.,  B.A.,  B.C.S.,  LL.M.,  J.D. 

59  West  56th  St.,  New  York  City 
Municipal  Civil  Service  Examiner,  City  of  New  York  ;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Finance,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts   and    Fi- 
nance, New  York  University. 
Pickett,  William  Henry,  B.C.S..  .  .63  East  87th  Street,  New  York  City 

Rowell,  George  Alfred,  B.C.S   30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

Seabury,  George  Lawrence,  B.C.S..  .  .30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

Scudder,  Marvyn,  A.B.,  B.C.S 52  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 

Manager  of  Investors'  Agency. 
Tinsley,  Richard  Parran,  B.C.S  ,  C.P.A.  26  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Public  Accountant. 
Vedder,  Harry  M.  C,  B.C  S.,  C.P.A.  .35  Nasscu  Street,  New  York  City 
President,   General   Audit  Co.;    Assistant   Professor  of    Practical 
Accounting,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,   New 
York  University. 

Veit,  John  August,  B.C.S 282  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Assistant  to  Secretary,  The  Dunbar  Box  &  Lumber  Co. 
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Volckening.Gustav  Julius,  M.E.,  B.C.S.  .140  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 

Public  Accountant. 
Watson,  William  A.,  C.P.A.,  B.C.S..338  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Williams,  Edward  Matthew,  B.C.S.  .1273  Union  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Class  of  1903. 

Anderson,  Hugh  Michael,  B.C.S..  .311  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 
Ammerman,  Henry,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.  ...in  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Bayer,  Walter  Alonzo,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

373  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Public  Accountant ;    Instructor  in   Accounting,   School   of   Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University. 

Bentley,  H.  C,  B.C.S 50  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Bentley  &  Laird,  Public  Accountants. 
Coddington,  Clarence  Augustus,  B.C.S.  .18  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Auditor,  Seaboard  National  Bank. 

Cook,  Howard  B.,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A 30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Haskins  &  Sells,  Public  Accountants. 
Grundmann,  Otto  Adolph,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Jr. 

229  E.  38th  St.,  New  York  City 
Bookkeeper,  Chr.  G.  Hupfel  Brewing  Co. 
Hellerson,  Charles  Emil  William,  B.S.,  B.C.S. 

565  Broadway,  New  York  City 
With  Aderer  Audit  Co. 
Holmes,  David  Francis,  B.C.S. .72  1/2  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Iffla,  George  Haskins,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A..  .565  Broadway,  New  York  City 
With  Aderer  Audit  Co. 

Kroel,  Howard,  B.C.S 7  West  82d  Street,  New  York  City 

Kasai,  Kanichiro,  B.C.S 368  Broadway,  New  York  City 

General  Manager,  Kyoto  Manufacturing  &  Trading  Co.,  Importers. 
Laird,  Raymond  Gilchrist,  B.C.S.    . .  .50  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Of  Bentley  &  Laird,  Public  Accountants. 

Mattucci,  Joseph,  B.C.S 253  East  nth  Street,  New  York  City 

Representative  of  the  Italian  Society,  Ellis  Island,  New  York. 
Moyer,  Orlando  Cornelius,  B.C.S. 

360  Longwood  Avenue,   Boston,  Mass. 
Instructor  in  Accounting  and  Practical  Finance,  Simmons  College, 
Boston,  Mass. 
Moyer,  Melbourn  Speer,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

41  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 
With  Standard  Audit  Company. 

Rose,  E.  Dayton,  B.C.S 5,  7,  9  Union  Sq.  East,  New  York  City 

The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ryan,  Patrick  Lawrence 220  Broadway,  New  York  City 

With  Brunner  &  Ryan. 

Sakai,  Joe,  B.C.S Yamato  Colony,  Wyman,  Florida 

Promoter  of  Japanese  Colony  and  Manager  Yamato  Colony, 
Florida  ;  Agent  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co.,  Land  Depart- 
ment, Wyman,  Florida. 
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Streeter,  William  Walter,  B.C.S.  .43  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey  City,  N\  J. 
Chief  Clerk,  Ordinary  Department,  Colonial  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
America. 

Shoemaker,  Edward  Wellington,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

11  Broadway,  New  York  City 
With  Davies  &  Nield,  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Ulman,  Stephen  Abbott,  C.P.A 32  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Certified  Public  Accountant  and  Auditor  ;  Instructor  in  Account- 
ing, School  of  Commerce,   Accounts  and    Finance,    New   York 
University. 
Warner,  Charles  Addison,  B.C.S. .  .321  Macon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Class  of  1904. 

Brion,  Edward  Alphonse,  B.C.S 62  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons,  Bankers  and  Brokers. 

Byrne,  John  F.,  B.C.S.    17  West  128th  Street,  New  York  City 

Dunham,  Archie  Wright,  B.C.S..  .181  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Fabian,  Charles  James Address  Unknown 

Snow,  John  Benjamin,  B.C.S Port  Jervis,  New  York 

Manager,  F.  W.  Woolworth's  Port  Jervis  Store. 

Class  of  1905. 

Angland,  Maurice,  B.C.S 11  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Accounting  Department,  Erie  Railroad. 
Bergen,  George  Lester,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.  .  ..30  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 

With  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  Public  Accountants. 
Bourn,  Augustus  Osborne,  Jr.,  LL.B.,  B.C.S. 

11  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Lawyer. 
Camp,  Irving  Lin  wood,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  Public  Accountants. 
Campbell,  William  Albert,  B.C.S.  .43  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City 

With  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros.  &  Montgomery,  Public  Accountants. 
Copeland,  Clarence,  B.C.S.,  LL.B 18  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 

Of  H.  H.  Copeland  &  Son,  Investment  Securities. 
Douglas,  Robert  Stuart,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

30  Broad  Street,   New  York  City 

With  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  Public  Accountants. 

Duff,  Daniel  Vincent,  B.C.S 46  West  62d  Street,  New  York  City 

Dillman,  Albert  Frank 102  Waverly  PI.,  New  York  City 

Accountant. 
Handte,  Gustav,  B.C.S 466  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Chief  Bookkeeper  and  Assistant  Credit-man  with  Rothschild  Bros. 
&  Co.,  Importers  and  Manufacturers. 
Jefferson,  Howard  McNayr,  B.C.S..  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 

Royalty  Clerk  in  the  Auditing  Department  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Company. 
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Jeffery,  Robert  Gardner,  B.C.S 25  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

Sec'y  and  Ass't  Treas.  with  United  States  Metal  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Keleghan,  Frances  Magdalene,  B.C.S Nixon,  Pa. 

Lane,  Nathan,  Jr.,  B.C.S. 

Nevins  St.,  Foot  of  Douglass  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treas.,  Kelsey  &  Laughlin,  Inc.,  Coal  Dealers. 
Leach,  Frederick  Ranney,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  Public  Accountants. 
Monk,  Arthur  Paul,  B.C.S 15  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 

Cashier,  I.  K.  Farrington  &  Co. 
Rachmil,  Morris  Sidney,  B.C.S..  .679  Wendover  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Tremaine,  William  Ormsby,  B.C.S Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Weinberger,  Jacques,  B.C.S 25  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

In  charge   of  Syndicate   Department,   William   Salomon   &  Co., 
Bankers. 
Wright,  Herbert  McKellar 29  Howard  Street,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Class  of  1906. 

Barrett,  George  Edward,  B.C.S.,  LL.B. 

487  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Booth,  Laura,  B.C.S.,  LL.B 171  West  95th  Street,  New  York  City 

Lawyer. 
Brittain,  William  MacKellar,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  B.C.S. 

81  Beach  Street,  New  York  City 
Sec'y  Amer.  Steamship  Ass'n. 

Broderick,  Joseph  Aloysius,  B.C.S..  .38  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

Accountant  with  Morton  Trust  Company. 
Brown,  Raymond  Cortelyou,  B.C.S..  30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Haskins  &  Sells,  Public  Accountants. 
Clark,  Frederic  Herbert 30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Haskins  &  Sells,  Public  Accountants. 
Crowley,  Alexander  E.,  B.C.S.,  LL.B. 

Lawyer.  173d  Street  and  Boston  Road,  New  York  City 

Culviner,  Samuel,  Jr.,  B.A.,  B.C.S.  .44  Hubert  Street,  New  York  City 

Treasurer,  Safety  Systems  Co.,  Manufacturing  Stationers. 
Ehrengart,  Carl 5  Worth  Street,  New  York  City 

Head  Bookkeeper,  Stollwerck  Bros. 
^Friedman,  Jere. 
Ferdon,  Arthur  1 303  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Assistant  Credit  Man,  Chemical  National  Bank. 
Frost,  Glenn  H ....Ellis  Island,  N.  Y. 

Treasury  Department,  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y. 

Fujita,  Robert  Hidesuke,  B.C.S Yokohama,  Japan 

Goldstein,  Charles  J.,  B.C.S 31  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

*  Deceased. 
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*Hauser,  Edward  William. 

Hopf,  Harry  Arthur,  B.C.S 20  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Germania  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Hudson,  Paul  Harold,  B.C.S 358  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

With  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company. 
Koch,  John  Henry,  B.C.S 25  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Barrow,  Wade,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Public  Accountants. 
Kondo,  Yoshitaro,  B.C.S 2d  Street,  Sakaimachi,  Kobe,  Japan 

With  Iwai  Shokeu,  Exporters  and  Importers. 
Krueger,  Robert  H.  C 46  Cliff  Street,  New  York  City 

Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  Frank  S.  DeRonde  Co. 
Keep,  Clifford  Holcombe,  A.B.,  B.C.S. 

Hartley  Hall,  West  116th  St.,  New  York  City 
Lahm,  Paul  Frederick,  LL.B.,  B.C.S. 

100  Union  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Link,  Charles  Christian,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York  City 

With  American  Audit  Company. 
Meyer,  Max,  C.P.A.,  B.C.S 250  East  61st  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis. 
Meyer,  Robert 208  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

With  Lincoln  Trust  Company. 
Myer,  George  Washington,  Jr.,  B.C.S..  .52  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Raff,  Jacob  Philip,  B.C.S 684  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Head  Bookkeeper  and  Office  Manager,  William  Levy  &  Bros. 
Ruch,  Louis 46  Cliff  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Messrs.  Frank  S.  DeRonde  Co. 
Smith,  Edward  Clifton,  B.C.S 164  Summer  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

With  F.  W.  Squires  &  Co.,  Public  Accountants. 

Snyder,  Elmer  Elsworth 35  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

VanVarick,  Upson  Maltby 99  John  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Phelps  Dodge  &  Co. 
Vaughan,  Herbert  Francis 

South  4th  Street  and  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

With  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Winans,  William  Boston  Stanley,  B.C.S East  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Witte,  Walter  Scott,  B.C.S Aiea,  Oahu,  Territory  of  Hawaii 

With  Honolulu  Plantation  Co. 

*  Deceased. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  NEW  YORK   UNIVERSITY 

The  University  is  organized  for  educational  and  administrative  purposes 
in  nine  schools,  each  under  the  government  of  its  own  faculty  with  the 
privilege. of  presenting  candidates  for  degrees,  as  follows: 

At  University  Heights 


The  University  College  of  Arts  and  Pure  Science  d8*a)  -Offers 

male  High   School  graduates  four-year  courses  of  study  divided  into  Sine 

,     ups,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.S.  lo  nme 

The  School  of  Applied  Science  (i862).-Offers  to  male  High  School 
E?  ^Trtn:ye?VOUTSeS  °f  stu,dyi?  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanic"  Engineer 
mg  and  Chemical  Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S  ,  and  five  vear 
courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  C.E.  and  M.E.  nve-year 


At  Washington  Square 

The  Washington  Square  Collegiate  Division  (i9o3).-Offers  to  eradu 
ates  of  approved  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  to3  graduates  ho  Win  ^ 
degrees  from  colleges  not  recognized  for  matriculation  in  thf  Graduate  Schoof 
Science*  anPedIgongy)rtS  ^  ^  ^^  leadiDg  t0  the  degre^of  Bached 

The  Graduate  School  (i886).-Offers  to  graduates  of  approved  college* 
advanced  courses  in   Arts  and  Pure  Science,  leading  to  the  delrHs  of  MA 
M.S.,  Ph.D.  and  Sc.D.     (Laboratory  courses  are  given  at  University  He?ghts*.t" 

The  School  of  Pedagogy  (i89o).-Offers  to  graduates  of  approved  collet 
XX^W&^fiSS.  ^  thC  SdenCe  ^  art  °f  educaPSon;^aCd1nggteoS 

^rt7fiHf  , LaT  ,§CHx9ol  (183s)— Offers  to  men  and  women  holding  a  ,8  count 
certificate  of  the  New  York  Regents,  to  students  who  have  completed  thV 
freshman  year  of  an  approved  college,  and  to  college  graduates  two  and  thrii 
and'j.D    eSS1°nal   coursesin   law'    leadinS  to   tie   degrees  of  LLBnfLLM: 

™o„The^  School  of  commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  (1000) -Offers  to 
Se  Aw  *S£«?Tth  thela^e  qualifications  as  those  named  fo?  students  of 

?i£7f  ^^^tc^L^'I^sr^^1  courses' leadin* to  the 

At  First  Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  Street 

The  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  d8^ 
I?wlVOJn,en  7lththe  same  qualifications  as  those  named  for  students  of  the" 
of  M.D     °  '  a  four->'ear  Professional  course  in  medicine,  leading  to  the  degrel 

At  141  West  Fifty-fourth  Street 

The  New  York-American  Veterinary  Coli  fop  frjwv     ntt^..  * 
holding  a  48   count   Regents'  certified™  o?   an ^iqufv^enf^oted  hv^* 
Regents,  a  three-year  professional  course,  leading  to  the degree Tof PD  V.S.7 

*J^1o!iow^^  for  ^ees,  there  are 

for  ^p^j^ijg&^z  sag*  v^fflsssrs  ra* 

versity  College,  the  Collegiate  Division,  or  the  School  3  Pedagogy  hC  Um_ 

The  Woman's  Law  Class  (1800).— Offers  courts   in   io™   *~.   v     • 
women,  leading  to  a  certificate.  courses   in   law   for   business 


Summary  of  University  Statistics 
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4.  Summer  School.     . 
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II.  Law. 
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1 1 
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774 
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42 

III.   Medicine. 
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25 
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53 
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Deduct  for  names  countec 

1    , 

1 

4 

184 

twice 

Net  Total    .     .     . 

108 

57 

52 

38 

84 

339 

3,501 

4'3 

In  the  above  total  "auditors"  are  not    reckoned.     Of  these  a  large 

number  are  in  attendance  in  the  various  schools  ot  the  University. 

Special  circulars  of  the  various  schools  will  be  sent  free  upon  application 

to  New  York  University,  Washington  Square,  N.  Y.      In  writing  please 

state  which  circular  is  desired.    The  General  Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon 

receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
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Calendar,  1008- 

1908 

Sept.  24,  8  p.m.,  Thursday, 

Nov.  26-27,  Thur.  and  Fri., 
Dec.  24,  1908-Jan.  4,  1909,  Thur.  to  Mon. 

1909 

Jan.  18-Jan.  28,  Mon.  to  Wed., 

Jan.  29,  Friday, 

Feb.    1,  Monday, 

Apr.  12,  Monday, 

May  17-28,  Mon.  to  Fri., 

June  2,  Wednesday, 


1909 

First  term  begins. 
Thanksgiving  Recess. 
Christmas  Recess. 

Mid-year  examinations. 
Annual  School  Dinner. 
Second  term  begins. 
Junior  Prom. 
Examinations. 
Commencement. 


Note. — Election  Day,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washington's    Birthday, 
Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  and  Decoration  Day  are  holidays. 


Officers  and  Office  Hours 

The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  will  be 
in  his  office  on  the  8th  floor  of  the  University  Building,  Washington 
Square  East,  after  September  16,  1908,  every  day  from  12  M.  to 
1.30  P.M. 

The  office  of  the  School  is  open  during  the  summer  vacation  every 
day  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  beginning  September  22  from  10  A.M.  to 
10  p.m.  New  students  should  register  on  or  before  September  22,  23 
or  24.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  W.  H.  Lough,  Jr.,  Secretary, 
Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City. 


THE  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
young  men  who  have  brains,  energy  and  the  ambi- 
tion to  succeed  in  business,  and  who  realize  that  thor- 
ough preparation  is  essential  to  success. 

Its  work  is  distinctively  practical.  Its  instructors  are 
men  of  affairs.  Its  sole  aim  is  to  educate  men  in  the 
methods  of  present-day  business  and  thereby  to  add  to 
their  efficiency. 

Efficiency,  however,  is  taken  to  mean  a  great  deal 
more  than  mere  skill  in  performing  routine  tasks,  impor- 
tant as  that  is.  It  implies  breadth  of  view,  keenness 
of  observation,  grasp  of  underlying  principles,  thinking- 
power. 

The  courses  of  instruction  of  the  School,  therefore, 
are  designed  both  to  give  information  and  to  cultivate 
the  mental  qualities  that  are  essential  to  leadership  in 
business. 

The  School  is  especially  well  equipped  to  train  men 
for 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANCY 

BANKING 

MANUFACTURING 

MERCANTILE  BUSINESS 

STOCK,  BOND  AND  PRODUCE  BROKERAGE 

FIRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE 

CREDIT  WORK 

TEACHING    IN    COMMERCIAL    HIGH 

SCHOOLS 
CONSULAR  SERVICE 
REAL  ESTATE  BROKERAGE 
TRADE  AND  FINANCIAL  JOURNALISM 
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Faculty 

Henry  M.  MacCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Chancellor  of  the   University. 

Joseph  French  Johnson,  A.B.,  D.C.S. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance, 

Charles  E.  Sprague,  Ph.D.,  C.P.A., 

Professor  of  Accountancy. 
Cleveland  F.  Bacon,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
William  H.  Dennis,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Accounts. 
Samuel  D.  Patterson,  C.P.A., 

Professor  of  Practical  Accounting. 

Leon  Brummer,  C.P.A., 

Charles  Waldo  Has  kins  Professor  of  Auditing. 

W.  H.  Lough,  Jr.,  A.M., 

Secretary  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Transportation. 
Orrin  R.  Judd,  B.C.S.,  LL.B.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Banking  Practice. 

Walter  Alonzo  Bayer,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Jr., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Lee  Galloway,  Ph.D., 

Recorder  and  Instructor  in  Commerce  and  Industry. 

Leo  Greendlinger,  M.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

G.  B.  Hotchkiss,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  English. 

Maximo  Iturralde, 

Instructor  in  Commercial  Spanish. 

Walter  Lindner,  LL.B., 

Lecturer  on  Real  Property. 

Edward  R.  Hardy,  Ph.B., 

Lecturer  on  Fire  Insurance  and  Finance. 
Miles  Menander  Dawson,  F.I. A., 

Lecturer  on  Actuarial  Science. 

Henry  Moir,   F.F.A.,  F.I. A., 

Lecturer  on   Actuarial  Science. 
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Charles  W.  Jackson/  M. A.,  A.A.S., 

Lecture)-  on  Actuarial  Science. 
Wendell  M.  Strong,  F.R.S.,  Ph.D.,  LL.B 

Lecturer  on  Actuarial  Science. 
Charles  E.  Forsdick, 

Lecturer  on  'Railroad  Accounting. 
Collins  P.  Bliss,  M.A., 

Lecturer  on  Lndustrial  Engineering. 

J.  P.  Gordy,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Lecturer  on   Financial  History. 

Channing  Rudd,  D.C.L., 

Lecturer  on  Salesmanship  and  Advertising 

Charles  A.  Conant, 

Lecturer  on  Banking. 

Albert  W.  Atwood,  A.B., 
Lecturer  on  Lnvestments. 

J.  Loring  Arnold,  Ph.D., 

Lecturer  on  Commercial  Electricity. 

Lewis  H.  Haney,  Ph.D., 
Lecturer  on  Finance. 

Max  Meyer,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  in  Accounting. 

Paul  Henry  Hudson,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Jr., 

Assistant  in  Accounting. 

George  Forrester, 
Librarian. 

Frank  A.  Fall,  M.A., 

Bursar  of  the  University. 

George  Clare  Sprague,  Ph.D., 
Registrar  of  the  University. 


Advisory  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants 

Henry  R.  M.  Cook  Samuel  D.  Patterson 

Charles  E.  Sprague  W.  H.  Dennis 

Leon  Brummer  Warrel  S.  Pangborn 

H.  A.  Niles 
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Roll  of  Special  Lectures,  1907-1908 

Lectures  on  Economic  Problems 

"  Economic  Value"  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Robinson,  of  the  College  of  the  City 

of  New  York.     Tuesday,  October  15,  1907,  8  p.m. 
4<  Government  by  Intelligence"  by  Mr.  William  H.  Allen,  Secretary  of 

the   Bureau  of  Municipal   Research.     Tuesday,   November   26, 

1907,  8  P.M. 
"  The  Present  Status  of  the  Trust  Movement"  by  Prof.  Jeremiah  W. 

Jenks,   of  Cornell   University.     Thursday,    December  19,   1907, 

8  P.M. 
"The  Argument  for  Socialism"  by  Mr.  Morris  Hillquit,  Director  of 

the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science.     Tuesday,  February  18,  1908, 

8  P.M. 

"  Industrial  Education  in  the  South  "  by  Prof.  Wallace  Battle,  President 
of  the  Okolona  Industrial  College.  Tuesday,  March  10,  1908, 
8  P.M. 

"Internal  Commerce"  by  Dr.  John  Franklin  Crowell,  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.     Tuesday,  April  14,  1908,  8  p.m. 

Lectures  on  Finance 

11  Corporation  Finance."  Four  lectures  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant. 
Thursdays,  October  10, 17,  24  and  31,  1907,  8  p.m. 

"The  Present.  Financial  Situation"  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Cornwell.  Wednes- 
day, November  13,  1907,  8  p.m. 

"  Railroad  Bonds." 

"  Debenture  Bonds." 

By  Mr.  C.  M.  Keys,  Managing  Editor,  World's  Work.     Thurs- 
days, December  12,  1907,  and  February  20,  1908,  8  p.m. 

"American  Securities  in  Foreign  Markets"  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Guthrie,  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Thursday,  February  27, 
1908,  8  p.m. 

"  The  Promoter  and  His  Work"  and  "  Underwriting." 

By   Dr.   Thomas  Conway,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thursdays,  February  13  and  March  19,  1908. 

"  Municipal  Finance  "  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Mixter,  of  the  University  of 
Vermont.     Thursday,  April  2,  1908,  8  p.m 
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"  How  Foreign  Exchange  is  Figured."  Two  lectures  by  Mr.  John 
Gardin,  Manager  of  the  Foreign  Exchange  Department,  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York.  Wednesdays,  April  8  and  22,  1908, 
8  P.M. 

"The  Work  of  Wall  Street."  By  Mr.  Sereno  S.  Pratt,  Editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.     Thursday,  April  16,  1908,  8  p.m. 

Lectures  on  Industrial  Methods 

"Industrial  Processes  in  American  Manufacture."  Three  lectures  by 
Mr.  Gustav  A.  Tuske,  President  of  the  American  Process  Com- 
pany.    Tuesdays,  February  25  and  March  3  and  10,  1908,  8  p.m. 

11  Automatic  Machinery  and  Shop  Methods."  Two  lectures  by  Mr.  M. 
H.  Avram,  President  of  the  Auto  Process  Company.  Tuesdays, 
March  17  and  24,  1908,  8  p.m. 

"  Factory  Organization "  by  Mr.  James  Newton  Gunn,  of  Gunn, 
Richards  &  Company.     Tuesday,  March  31,  1908,  8  P.M. 

11  The  Cost  and  Price  of  Steel "  by  Prof.  H.  R.  Mussey,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.     Wednesday,  April  1,  1908,  8  p.m. 

11  Shop  Organization  as  a  Factor  in  Cost  of  Production  "  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
J.  Porter,  M.E.     Wednesday,  April  15,  1908,  9  p.m. 

"  The  Evils  of  Speculation  "  by  Mr.  Martin  McVoy,  Jr.  Wednesday, 
April  22,  1908,  8  p.m. 

"  Cotton  Futures  "  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Hubbard,  of  Hubbard  Bros.  &  Com- 
pany.    Wednesday,  May  6,  1908,  8  p.m. 

Lectures  on  Fire  Insurance 

"Insurance"  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Hess,  Manager  of  the  New  York  Fire 
Insurance  Exchange.     Thursday,  October  20,  1907. 

"Fire  Insurance"  by  Mr.  Frank  Lock,  Manager,  Atlas  Assurance 
Company,  Limited.     Thursday,  February  6,  1908. 

"  Loss  Adjustments"  by  Mr.  Willis  O.  Robb,  Secretary,  Committee  on 
Loss  and  Adjustments,  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
Thursdays,  April  16  and  30,  1908. 

"  Sprinkler  Protection  "  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Boone,  Chief  of  Sprinkler  De- 
partment, New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange.  Thursdays, 
April  30  and  May  7,  1908. 

"Paint  and  Varnish  Factories"  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Patton,  Chief  of  Rating 
Department,  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange.  Thursday, 
May  14,  1908. 
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Lectures  on  Business  Administration 

"Mercantile  Credit"  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Hagerty,  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity.    Tuesday,  October  29,  1907,  8  p.m. 

"Modern  Methods  of  Billing  Sales"  by  Mr.  Eleazer  Parmley,  System 
Manager,  Remington  Typewriter  Company.  Thursday,  No- 
vember 13,  1907,  8  P.M. 

"  Systems  for  the  Purchase  Department"  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Adams,  of  the 
Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company.    Wednesday,  December  4, 

1907,  9  P.M. 

"Valuation  of  Assets  "  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hawley,  of  the  Fidelity  Apprais- 
ing Company.     Wednesday,  December  18,  1907,  8  p.m. 

Lectures  on  Practical  Accounting 

"Auditing,  Theory  and  Practice."  Six  lectures  by  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Montgomery,  C.P.A.  Tuesdays,  February  4,  11,  18,  25,  and 
March  3  and  10,  1908,  8  p.m. 

"  Cost  Accounts  in  the  Shoemaking  Industry  "  by  Mr.  John  Whitmore, 
of  the  firm  of  Patterson,  Teele  and  Dennis.  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1908,  8  p.m. 

"  Investigations"  by  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Ritchie,  of  Barrow,  Wade,  Guthrie 
&  Company.     Friday,  March  27,  1908,  8  p.m. 

"  Cost  Accounts."  Two  lectures  by  Mr.  M.  J.  House,  Auditor,  Totten- 
ville  Copper  Company.     Friday,  April  3  and  Tuesday,  April  14, 

1908,  8  P.M. 

Lectures  on  Real  Estate 

"  Methods  of  Taxation"  by  Mr.  Lawson  Purdy,  President  of  the  Board 

of  Taxes,  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
"Expert  Testimony  in  Condemnation  Proceedings"  by  Mr.  Charles 

Griffith  Moses. 
'Architecture,  The  Tenement  House  Law  and  Building  Code."     Four 

lectures  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Israels,  Architect. 

Lectures  on  Advertising 

"  The  Science  and  Art  of  Advertising  "  and  "  Advertising  Typography  " 

by  Mr.  George   French,    Editor,  Profitable  Advertising,  Boston. 

Saturday,  February  15,  1908. 
"Personal    Experiences"    and    "Opportunities    in    the    Advertising 

Field"  by  Mr.  Manly  M.  Gillam,  Advertising  Counsel,  The  New 

York  Herald.     Saturday,  March  7,  1908. 
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"Origin,  History  and  Growth  of  Advertising"  by  Mr.  John  Clyde 
Oswald,  Editor  and  Publisher  American  Printer.  Saturday 
March  14,  1908. 

"Type,  Printing  Technique,  and  Advertising  Composition"  by  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Patteson,  of  the  Hampton  Advertising  Company. 
Saturday,  March  21,  1908. 

"  The  Scientific  Basis  of  Advertising"  and  "Street  Car  Advertising" 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Balmer,  Advertising  Director,  Street  Railways 
Advertising  Company.     Saturday,  March  28,  1908. 

"Mechanical  Details  of  Advertising"  and  "Country  Newspaper 
Advertising"  by  Mr.  Franklin  Fishier,  Managing  Editor 
American  Press  Association.     Saturday,  April  4,  1908. 

"  The  Motive  Power  of  Advertising  "  and  "  Magazine  Advertising  "  by 
Mr.  Robert  Frothingham,  Advertising  Manager,  Everybody's 
Magazine.     Saturday,  April  11,  1908. 

"  Trade,  Class  and  Technical  Publications  "  by  Mr.  Emerson  P.  Harris 
Editor  and  Publisher  Selling  Magazine.    Saturday,  April  25,  1908.' 

"  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Advertising"  by  Mr.  Benj.  T.  Butterworth 
of  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.     Saturday,  May  16,  1908. 

"Marketing  Products  through  Retailers"  and  "Publications  for 
Women"  by  Mr.  William  H.  Black,  Advertising  Manager, 
Delineator,  Designer  and  New  Idea  Woman's  Magazine.  Tuesday' 
May  19,  1908. 

"Advertising  in  Relation  to  Distribution"  and  "Advertising  Agen- 
cies "  by  Mr.  Frank  Presbrey,  President,  Frank  Presbrey  Com- 
pany.    Thursday,  May  21,  1908. 

"Success  in  Advertising"  by  Mr.  Seymour  Eaton,  Founder,  Book- 
lovers'  Library.     Thursday,  May  21,  1908. 

"Retail  and  Department  Store  Advertising"  by  Mr.  Ralph  B.  Peck 
Advertising  Manager,  Simpson-Crawford  Company.  Saturday' 
May  23,  1908.  7' 

"Outdoor  Advertising"  by  Mr.  O.  J.  Gude,  President,  O.  J.  Gude 
Company.     Saturday,  May  23,  1908. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The   New   York   University   School   of    Commerce,    Accounts    and 
Finance  was  established  in  1900,  in  response  to  a  widespread  demand 
for  better  instruction   in  business   methods.     Since  then  it  has  been 
among  the  foremost  in  the  movement  to  supplement  the  traditional 
college  education  by  a  thorough  training  in  the  principles  of  business, 
and  to  give  those  entering  early  upon  active  business  careers  a  broader 
intellectual  vision  and  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
commerce  and  finance.     Its  work  is  based  on  the  belief  that  through  a 
study  of  commercial  methods  and  of  economic  forces  a  young  man 
may  obtain  valuable  mental  discipline,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire 
the   technical   knowledge  and  the  habits   of   thought   that   make    for 
efficiency  in  business.    The  courses  of  study  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
have  two  objects  in   view:    first,    to    add  to   the   knowledge   of  the 
students   as  to   business   operations  ;  second,    to   train  men  to  think 
clearly  about  business  problems. 

Location 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  occupies  the  eighth 
and  ninth  floors  of  the  University  Building,  Washington  Square  East, 
New  York  City.  The  entrance  to  the  elevators  is  on  Waverly  Place 
The  building  is  easily  reached  from  any  section  of  Greater  New  York 
by  Subway  (Astor  Place  Station),  Sixth  or  Third  Avenue  Elevated, 
Hudson  River  tunnel  or  surface  lines,  all  of  which  are  within  a  few 

minutes'  walk.  .  ..     . 

The  School's  location  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  New  York 
City  and  its  close  connections  with  leading  commercial  and  financial 
houses  enable  it  to  secure  the  services  of  many  successful  men  of  affairs 
as  instructors  and  lecturers. 

Entrance  Requirements  for  Regular  Students 

Persons  are  admitted  to  the  first  vear  class  as  regular  students  if 
they  satisfy  any  one  of  the  following  conditions; 

(1)  If  they  hold  New  York  State  Regents'  pass  cards  for  60  academic 
counts  (new  style)  or  a  Regents'  academic  equivalent  credential  (see 
page  42) ;  or  (2)  if  they  hold  diplomas  from  a  high  school  or  academy 
of  good  standing  ;  or  (3)  if  they  hold  certificates  showing  completion  of 
the  freshman  year  in  any  college  of  good  standing. 
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The  B.  C.  S.  Degree 

The  University  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science  on  regular  students  who  meet  either  of  the  following  require- 


ments : 


1.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  900  single  hours  of  evening 
work,  being  ten  hours  per  week  for  three  University  years  of  thirty 
weeks  each,  and  in  addition  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have  had  at 
least  two  years'  successful  experience  in  business. 

2.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  600  single  hours  of  evening 
and  600  single  hours  of  afternoon  work,  being  in  all  twenty  hours  per 
week  for  two  University  years  of  thirty  weeks  each. 

Advanced  Standing- 
Due  credit  will  be  allowed  for  advanced  work  done  in  colleges  or  in 
other  university  schools  of  commerce,  when  such  work  is  closely  simi- 
lar to  courses  offered  in  this  school.  Applications  for  advanced  stand- 
ing should  be  in  writing  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
statement  from  the  proper  authority  of  the  nature  of  the  work  for 
which  credit  is  asked.  Special  examinations  for  advanced  standing 
may  be  taken  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  dollars  for  each  thirty-hour 
course.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  in  Business  English  or  in  modern 
languages,  except  for  work  done  in  course. 

Special  Students 

Persons  twenty-one  years  old  or  more,  who  cannot  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  for  regular  students,  maybe  admitted  as  special  students 
Special  students  on  completion  of  9oo  hours  of  evening  work  or  600 
hours  of  evening  and  600  hours  of  afternoon  work,  will  receive  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Proficiency.  Upon  their  passing  the  Regents'  examinations  and 
so  obtaining  60  academic  counts  they  may  be  admitted  to  regular 
standing  as  candidates  for  the  degree. 

Required  Courses 

Recipients  of  the  Degree  or  of  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  must 
have  obtained  credit  for  : 

1.  At  least  60  hours  in  accounting  courses. 

2.  At  least  120  hours  in  commercial  law. 

3'  ^""ursel1  and  ^  and  ^  kaSt  6°  h°UrS  additional  I"  commerce 

4.  Finance  3  and  Finance  5,  or  Finance  4  and  Finance  6. 

5.  The  Faculty  may  also  require  at  least  60  hours  in  English  or  mav 

pTS^r  ceaser'qUirementS  Whkh  8eem  l° them  justified  in  ^ 
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Outside  the  required  subjects  named,  students  are  permitted  to  elect 
such  courses  as  they  desire.  The  right  is  reserved,  however,  to  debar 
from  any  class  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  are  not 
qualified  to  take  the  work  of  that  class. 

Graduate  Students 

Persons  who  hold  a  B.C.S.  degree  from  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  or  an  equivalent  degree  granted  by  a  school  or 
college  of  good  standing  for  proficiency  in  commercial  studies  may  be 
admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  as  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  The  degree  will  be  conferred  on 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  upon  the  completion  of  180  single 
hours  of  advanced  work  with  high  credit,  and  after  the  preparation  of 
a  detailed  thesis,  to  be  approved  by  the  Faculty,  which  shall  deal 
with  some  subject  in  the  field  of  commerce,  accounts  or  finance  and 
shall  give  evidence  of  original  research  and  thought.  Candidates  may 
be  required  also  to  appear  before  the  Faculty  and  submit  to  an  oral 
examination. 

Unclassified  Students 

Persons  who  wish  to  enroll  for  less  than  eight  hours  per  week,  and 
who  can  meet  the  requirements  for  either  regular  or  special  students, 
may  be  admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  to  certain  classes. 
Such  students  will  be  given  credit  for  whatever  work  they  do  if  they 
later  become  candidates  for  the  B.C.S.  degree  or  for  the  Certificate  of 
Proficiency. 

Evening  Sessions 

The  evening  sessions  are  held  from  7-45  to  9.45  o'clock  on  every  week- 
day evening,  except  Saturdays.  They  give  opportunity  for  men  em- 
ployed in  New  York  City  through  the  day  to  obtain  a  thorough  University 
training  in  business.  The  majority  of  such  students,  ranging  in  age 
from  18  to  40,  have  already  had  considerable  practical  experience, 
and  are  seeking  to  supplement  their  practical  training  by  a  scientific 
study  of  Accounts,  Commerce,  Finance  and  Business  Law.  Among 
these  men  are  many  book-keepers  and  accountants,  who  are  preparing 
specifically  for  the  State  C.  P.  A.  examinations;  bank-clerks  who  desire 
a  thorough  understanding  of  their  business  ;  credit-men,  insurance 
men,  head  book-keepers,  railroad  men  and  others,  who  realize  that  by 
study  they  can  rapidly  acquire  much  useful  knowledge  born  of  the 
experience  of  others. 
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Afternoon  and  Evening  Sessions 

The  two  years'  curriculum  of  afternoon  and  evening  work  com- 
bined has  been  established  principally  for  the  benefit  of  graduates 
of  secondary  schools,  who  are  looking  forward  to  business  careers,  and 
who  are  able  to  give  all  their  time  to  study.  Several  students  in 
this  class  are  working  with  a  view  to  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Law  in  the  University  Law  School  one  year  after  graduation  from  the 
School  of  Commerce. 

The  Courses  in  Accounting 

The  instruction  in  accounting  includes  all  that  is  necessary,  aside 
from  the  required  preliminary  experience,  to  enable  the  accountant 
to  pass  the  New  York  State  examination  for  the  certificate  of  C.P.A. 
{Certified  Public  Accountant)  and  to  begin  an  intelligent  practice  of 
the  profession  of  public  accountancy.  During  the  first  year  the 
student  is  given  a  thorough  drill  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
accounts  and  is  required  to  do  much  practical  work.  In  the  second  and 
third  years  he  studies  the  science  of  accounts,  learns  how  the  prin- 
ciples are  applied  in  various  lines  of  business,  and  becomes  familiar 
with  the  manifold  duties  and  problems  which  confront  the  auditor  and 
public  accountant. 

Commerce  and  Finance 

The  courses  in  Commerce  and  Finance  have  direct  practical  value  for 
all  young  men  looking  forward  to  careers  in  banking,  brokerage,  trade 
journalism  or  general  business.  On  the  side  of  finance,  the  student 
studies  corporation  and  trust  finance,  practical  banking,  the  nature  of 
money  and  credit,  the  development  of  banking,  the  nature  of  bank 
deposits  and  bank  notes,  the  financial  history  of  the  United  States, 
the  principles  of  investments— with  special  reference  to  bonds  and 
stocks— the  theory  and  technique  of  foreign  exchange,  the  causes  of 
panics,  the  methods  of  speculation  in  stocks  and  produce,  and  the  money 
market.  On  the  side  of  industry,  he  begins  with  the  study  of  raw 
materials.  He  learns  where  they  are  produced  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, to  what  markets  they  move,  into  what  products  they  are  con- 
verted, the  nature  of  the  demand  they  satisfy,  and  the  causes  of  the 
price  fluctuations  to  which  they  are  subject. 
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Instruction  in  Law 

The  scheme  for  instruction  in  law  has  been  designed  not  only  for  those 
preparing  for  the  profession  of  Certified  Public  Accountancy,  but  also 
for  men  in  general  commercial  or  business  life.  It  equips  them  for 
positions  in  banking,  trust,  surety  and  insurance  companies  ;  for  the 
duties  of  executors,  trustees  or  managers  of  property  for  themselves 
or  others;  for  general  work  upon  the  Stock  Exchange;  for  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  corporations;  and  for  general  business 
operations.  The  law  courses,  properly  used,  will  increase  the  student's 
chances  for  rapid  advancement  and  success  in  financial  or  commercial 
life.  It  is  intended  to  offer  to  the  student  solely  practical  business  law 
to  suit  his  special  needs  and  to  omit  details  necessary  only  for  the  prac- 
titioner. A  student  desiring  to  pursue  any  subject  more  extensively 
than  is  contemplated  here  may  attend  lectures  for  two  hours  a  week 
upon  such  topic  in  the  School  of  Law  without  additional  charge,  pro- 
vided the  hours  of  such  course  do  not  conflict  with  the  regular  work  of 
the  School,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Law. 

Fees 

The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.  This  must  be  paid  by  all  students  taking 
8  hours  or  more  work  per  week.  It  is  paid  once  only  during  the 
student's  course. 

The  fee  for  the  full  evening  curriculum,  10  hours  a  week,  is  $100  per 

annum.  . 

The  fee  for  the  afternoon  and  evening  curriculum  combined  (20  hours 

a  week)  is  $150  per  annum. 

Students  taking  less  than  8  hours  a  week  are  charged  at  the  rate  of 
$12  50  per  hour,  or  $25,  payable  in  advance,  for  a  two-hour  course 
running  through  the  year.     The  fee   for  .a  two-hour  course  for  one 

term  is  $15. 

The  special  fee  for  each  class  in  Actuarial  Science  is  $50. 

Fees  for  the  year  are  due  upon  entrance  upon  a  course.  When  the 
fees  amount  to  more  than  $50,  they  may  be  paid,  by  those  who  so 
desire  quarterly  in  advance  on  or  before  October  1st,  December  1st, 
February  1st,  and  April  1st.  Students  are  expected  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments promptly  and  without  notice  from  the  University.  If  a  student 
who  has  paid  the  full  annual  fee  in  advance  is  compelled  by  sickness 
or  other  good  reason  to  withdraw  from  the  School,  the  proportionate 
fee  for  the  remaining  quarters  of  the  year  is  returned.  In  no  case  is 
any  part  of  the  fee  returned  to  students  who  make  quarterly  payments. 
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Cards  of  admission  are  issued  by  the  Bursar,  to  whom  all  fees  must 
be  paid,  and  students  are  admitted  to  lectures  only  upon  presentation 
of  these  cards. 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  Master  or  Bachelor 
of  Commercial  Science  is  $20.  There  is  no  additional  charge  for 
graduation  expenses  and  diploma. 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency 
is  $10. 

The  School  Year 

The  year  comprises  two  terms  of  instruction.  The  first  term  begins 
Thursday,  September  24,  1908  ;  the  second  term  begins  February  1, 
1909.     The  University  year  ends  Wednesday,  June  2,  1908. 

Board  and  Rooms 

Good  rooms  with  table  board  may  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
University  Building  for  $7  per  week  and  upward.  Two  students  room- 
ing together  may  materially  reduce  their  expenses. 

Students  coming  to  the  School  from  a  distance  are  invited  to  make 
the  University  Building  a  centre  from  which  to  make  all  arrangements 
preliminary  to  entrance.  Letters,  baggage,  etc.,  may  be  sent  to  the 
building  in  care  of  the  School,  The  officers  of  the  University  will 
render  all  assistance  possible  in  aiding  students  to  find  suitable  rooms 
and  board. 

Library 

The  Library  of  the  School  contains,  besides  reference  books  in 
finance  and  economics,  the  best  works  upon  accounting.  The  Law 
Library,  containing  about  16,000  volumes,  is  located  in  the  University 
Building  and  is  open  to  students  of  this  school.  The  Astor  Library 
of  283,000  volumes,  and  especially  rich  in  works  on  Commerce  and 
Finance,  is  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  University  Building. 

Student  Activities 

Although  the  majority  of  the  students  of  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  are  engaged  in  business  and  have  little  leisure, 
they  keep  up  a  vigorous  and  wholesome  social  life.  The  annual 
dinner  of  the  students  and  the  Junior  Prom  are  the  principal  formal 
affairs.  In  addition  a  number  of  informal  dinners  and  dances  are 
generally  arranged  during  the  year.  A  debating  club  holds  regular 
weekly  meetings.  The  Students'  Organization  conducts  most  of  the 
enterprises  of  the  student  body,  and  through  its  officers  confers  with  the 
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Faculty  on  matters  of  common  interest.  The  students  issue  an  annual 
publication  called  the  Commerce  Violet.  Copies  of  the  1909  edition  arc- 
on  sale  in  the  School  office.      Price,  $1.25. 

Prizes 

An  anonymous  donor  has  presented  to  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  $50.00,  to  be  awarded  to  the  regular  student 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  makes  the  best  record  in  the 
courses  in  accounting.  The  prize  will  be  awarded  in  1908-1909  to  a 
third-year  student  selected  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  gift. 

The  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  fraternity  offers  a  prize  of  $25.00  to  be  awarded 
in  1908-1909  to  a  first-year  student,  selected  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  best  three  papers  on  certain  specified  subjects  submitted  by  first- 
year  students,  will  be  picked  out  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty.  The 
Faculty,  as  a  whole,  will  then  select  the  winner  of  the  prize  from  the 
authors  of  the  three  papers,  taking  into  consideration  scholarship, 
influence  among  his  fellow-students,  and  general  ability. 

The  New  York  State  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  offers  a 
prize  of  $100  to  be  awarded  for  proficiency  in  accounting  on  conditions 
to  be  announced  later. 

School  Publications 

In  a  series  styled  "  Studies  in  Business,"  the  School  has  published 
three  books  of  interest  to  accountants,  as  follows  : 

No.  1.  "The  Railway  Auditor,"  by  H.  C.  Whitehead,  General 
Auditor  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 
pany.    Price,  $1. 

No.  2.  "Accounts  of  Executors  and  Testamentary  Trustees,"  by 
Prof.  Joseph  Hardcastle.     Price,  $2. 

No.  3.  "The  Text  Book  of  the  Accountancy  of  Investment,"  by 
Prof.  Chas.  E.  Sprague.     Price,  $4. 

A  pamphlet  containing  copies  of  examination  questions  set  in  1906- 
1907  is  on  sale  at  the  School  office.     The  price  is  fifty  cents. 

Employment 

The  experience  of  the  School  during  its  eight  years'  existence  warrants 
the  statement  that  business  men  generally  recognize  the  superior  effi- 
ciency of  our  students  and  are  glad  to  employ  them.  The  officers 
receive  an  increasing  number  of  calls  for  capable  men,  and  endeavor 
to  help  students  and  graduates  to  find  suitable  employment.  Pros- 
pective students  from  out  of  town,  who  cannot  afford  to  give  up  all 
their  time  to  School  work  and  wish  to  obtain  employment  through 
the  day,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  School. 
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Attendance 

The  record  of  attendance  of  the  School  is  as  follows 


1900-1901 
1901-1902 
1902-1903 
1 903- 1 904 
1904-1905 
1905-1906 
1 906-1 907 
1907-1908 


Students. 

60 

90 
120 
155 
200 

441 
605 
809 


SCHEDULE   OF   AFTERNOON   COURSES, 
1908-1909 

(subject  to  change) 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Monday 
4.45-6.45  P.M- 

^Commerce  13  (Social  Forces) 
.  h  ,  ounting  2  (Advanced 
Practice). 

*  Commerce  /ja  (Social  Forces). 
Accounting    2a    (Accounting 
Procedure). 

Tuesday 

4.45-6.45  P.M. 

^Commerce  10  (Industrial  His- 
tory). 
Accounting  10   (Corporation 
Accounting). 

*  Commerce     10a     (Industrial 

History). 
Accounting  S  (Executors'  Ac- 
counts). 

Wednesday 
4.45-6.45  p-m. 

*  Commerce  1  (Political   Econ- 
omy). 
Law  3  (Commercial  Paper) 

*  Commerce  ia  (Economic 

Problems). 
Lsttt  ja    (Corporations    and 
Partnerships). 

Thursday 

4.45-6.45    P.M. 

^Accounting  1  (Principles  of 

Accounting). 
Law  2  (Sales  and  Mortgages). 

*  Accounting  ia  (Principles  of 

Accounting). 
Laiv  2a  (Bankruptcy). 

Friday 

4.45-6.45   P-M. 

*Law  1  (Contracts). 
Spanish  2  (Second  Year  Span- 
ish). 

*Law  ia  (Agency). 
Spanish    2a  (Second  Year 
Spanish). 

♦Indicates  courses  which  are  open  to  first-year  students. 
For  descriptions  of  courses  see  pages  35  to  39. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  EVENING  COURSES,  1908-1909 

(subject  to  change) 


Monday 

7-45-9-45  PM- 


^Accounting  i  (Principles  of 

Accounting). 
^Commerce  7  (Railroad  Trans- 
portation). 
Commerce  12  (Real  Estate) 
*Law  7  (Insurance). 
Finance 3  (Money  and  Credit) 


TUESDAY 
7-45-9-45  P-M- 


FIRST   TERM 


^Finance  1  (Corporation  Fi- 
nance). 

Accounting  2  (Accounting 
Practice). 

Accounting  6  (Auditing). 

Finance  4  (Banking,  Theory 
and  History). 


SECOND  TERM 


* Accounting  ia  (Principles  of 

Accounting). 
*  Commerce   8    (Industrial 

Values). 
^Commerce  12a  (Real  Estate). 
Finance^  (Foreign  Exchange). 


*  Finance  ia  (Corporation  Fi- 
nance). 

Accounting  2a  (Accounting 
Procedure). 

Accounting  ba  (Auditing). 

Finance  b  (European  Bank- 
ing). 


Wednesday 

7-45-9-45  P-M- 


*  Commerce  1  (Political  Econ- 

omy). 

*  Commerce  14  {In&ustria.YEngi- 

neering). 

*  German  1  (Commercial  Ger- 

man). 
Finance  2  (Banking  Practice). 
Accountings  (Cost  Accounts) 
Law 3  (Commercial  Paper). 


Thursday 

7-45-9-45  P-M. 


Friday 

7-45-9-45  P-: 


*  Commerce     ia     (Political 

Economy). 
^Commerce  14a  (Industrial 

Engineering). 
* German  /#  (Commercial  Ger- 
man). 
Finance  q  (Panics   and    De- 
pressions). 
Accounting  ^(Executors'  Ac- 
counts). 
Law  3a    (Corporations    and 
Partnerships). 


^Commerce  11  (Salesmanship). 
*Finance  11   (Financial    His- 
tory). 
^English  1  (Business  English). 
*  Finance  14  (Fire  Insurance). 
Law  2  (Sales  and  Mortgages). 
Accounting     11     (Advanced 
Problems). 


*Law  1  (Contracts). 
^Spanish    1    (Commercial 

Spanish). 
*  Commerce  16  (Industrial  Elec- 
tricity). 
Finance  7  (Investments). 
Accounting  10   (Corporation 

Accounts). 
Accounting  13  (Railroad  Ac- 
counts). 


*  Commerce  11a  (Advertising). 
^Finance  11a  (Financial  His- 
tory). 

*  English  ia  (Business  English). 

*  Finance  14a  (Fire  Insurance). 
Law  2a  (Bankruptcy). 
Accounting   11a     (Advanced 

Problems). 


*Law  ia  (Agency). 

*Spanish  ia   (Commercial 

Spanish). 
*  Commerce  iba  (Industrial 

Electricity). 
Finance  7a  (Investments). 
Accountingq  (Investment  Ac- 
counts). 


*  Indicates  courses  which  are  open  to  first-year  students. 
For  descriptions  of  courses  see  pages  25  to  39. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  few  required  subjects  named  on  page  11, 
students  are  free  to  elect  their  own  courses,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Faculty.  The  following  programs,  therefore,  are  intended  to  be 
suggestive  merely.  There  are  a  great  many  other  possible  and,  for 
many  students,  preferable  arrangements. 

EVENING   STUDENTS   OF   ACCOUNTING 
First  Year 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Monday 

Accounting  1    (Principles    of 
Accounting). 

Accounting  ia  (Principles  of 
Accounting). 

Tuesday 

Finance   1   (Corporation    Fi- 
nance). 

Finance  ia  (Corporation   Se- 
curities). 

Wednesday 

Commerce  1  (Political   Econ- 
omy). 

Commerce  ia  (Economic  Prob- 
lems). 

Thursday 

Commerce  11  (Salesmanship) 

or 
Finance  11  (Financial  History) 

or 
English  1  (Business  English). 

Co?n?nerce    11a    (Advertising) 

or 
Finance  11a  (Financial  Hist'y) 

or 
English  ia  (Business  English). 

Friday 

Law  1  (Contracts). 

Law  ia  (Agency). 

Second  Year 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


FIRST  TERM 


Finance 3  (Money  and  Credit). 


Accounting 2  (Advanced  Prac 
tice). 


Accountings  (Cost  Accounts). 


Law  2  (Sales  and  Mortgages). 


Accounting  13  (Railway  Ac. 
counts). 


SECOND  TERM 


Finances  (Foreign  Exchange). 


Accoun  ting  2a  (Accounting 
Procedure). 

Accounting  8  (Executors'  Ac- 
counts). 


Law  2a  (Bankruptcy). 


Accounting  9  (Investment  Ac- 
counts). 


Third  Year 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Monday 

Law  7  (Insurance  Law). 

Commerce  8  (Industrial  Val- 
ues). 

Tuesday 

Accounting 6  (Auditing). 

Accounting  ba  (Auditing  Prac- 
tice). 

Wednesday 

Laws  (Commercial  Paper). 

Law  3a  (Corporations  and 
Partnerships). 

Thursday 

Accounting    11     (Advanced 
Problems). 

Accounting  na  (Advanced 
Problems). 

Friday 

Accounting   10    (Corporation 
Accounts). 

Accounting  y  (Philosophy  of 
Accounts). 
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EVENING  STUDENTS  OF  FINANCE 
First  Year 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Monday 

Accounting-  i   (Principles   of 
Accounting) 

Accounting  ia  (Principles  of 
Accounting). 

Tuesday 

Finance   i   (Corporation    Fi- 
nance). 

Finance  ia  (Corporation  Se- 
curities). 

Wednesday 

Commerce  i  (Political    Econ- 
omy). 

Commerce  ia  (Economic  Prob- 
lems). 

Thursday 

Finance   if   (Financial   His- 
tory). 

Finance  na  (Financial  His- 
tory). 

Friday 

Law  i  (Contracts). 

Law  ia  (Agency). 

Second  Year 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Monday 

Finance  3  (Money  and  Credit). 

Finances  (Foreign  Exchange). 

Tuesday 

Accounting     2     (Accounting 
Practice). 

Accounting  2  a  (Accounting 
Practice). 

Wednesday 

Finance  2  (Banking  Practice). 

Finance  9  (Panics  and  Depres- 
sions). 

Thursday 

Laiv  2  (Sales  and  Mortgages). 

Law  2a  (Bankruptcy) 

Friday 

Accounting   10    (Corporation 
Accounts). 

Accounting  9  (Investment  Ac- 
counts). 

Third  Year 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Monday 

Commerce  7  (Railroad  Trans- 
portation). 

Commerce  8   (Industrial 
Values). 

Tuesday 

Finance  4  (Theory  and  His- 
tory of  Banking). 

Finance  6  (Banking  in  Europe). 

Wednesday 

Law 3  (Commercial  Paper). 

Law  3a   (Corporations    and 
Partnerships). 

Thursday 

Finance  14  (Fire  Insurance) 

or 
English  1  (Business  English). 

Finance  14a  (Fire  Insurance) 

or 
English  ia  (Business  English). 

Friday 

Finance  7  (Investments). 

Finance  7a  (Investments). 
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EVENING   STUDENTS  OF  COMMERCE 
First  Year 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Monday 

Accounting  i  (Principles    of 
Accounting). 

Accounting  ia  (Principles  of 
Accounting). 

Tuesday 

Finatice  i   (Corporation    Fi- 
nance). 

Finance  za  (Corporation  Se- 
curities). 

Wednesday 

Comme7-ce  i  (Political  Econ- 
omy). 

Commerce  ia  (Economic  Prob- 
lems). 

Thursday 

Commerce  n  (Salesmanship). 

Commerce  na  (Advertising). 

Friday 

Law  i  (Contracts). 

Law  ia  (Agency). 

Second  Year 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Monday 

Commerce  7  (Railway  Trans- 
portation). 

Commerce  8   (Industrial 
Values). 

Tuesday 

Accountings  (Advanced  Prac- 
tice) 

Accounting    2a     (Accounting 
Procedure). 

Wednesday 

Commerce  14  (Industrial  En- 
gineering) 

or 
Accountings  (Cost  Accounts). 

Cotmnerce  14a  (Industrial  En- 
gineering) 

or 

Finance  q  (Panics  and  Depres- 
sions). 

Thursday 

Law  2  (Sales  and  Mortgages). 

Law  2a  (Bankruptcy). 

Friday 

Spanish  1  (Commercial  Span- 
ish) 

or 

Commerce  16  (Commercial 
Electricity) 

Spanish  ia  (Commercial  Span- 
ish) 

or 

Commerce  iba  (Commercial 
Electricity). 

Third  Year 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Monday 

Commerce  12  (Real  Estate). 

Commerce  12a  (Real  Estate). 

Tuesday 

Finance  4  (Theory  and  His- 
tory of  Banking). 

Finance  6  (Banking  in 
Europe). 

Wednesday 

Law 3  (Commercial  Paper). 

Law  3a  (Corporations  and 
Partnerships). 

Thursday 

English  1  (Business  English). 

English  ia  (Business  English). 

Friday 

Finance  7  (Investments). 

Finance  7a  (Investments). 
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AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  STUDENTS 
First  Year 


AFTERNOONS 

FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

MONDAY 

Commerce  is  (Social  Forces). 

Commerce  15a  (Social  Forces). 

Tuesday 

Commerce  10  (Industrial  His- 
tory). 

Commerce  10a  (Industrial  His- 
tory). 

Wednesday 

Commerce  i  (  Political   Econ- 
omy). 

Commerce  ia  (Economic  Prob- 
lems). 

Thursday 

Accounting  i   (Principles  of 
Accounting). 

Accounting  ia  (Principles  of 
Accounting). 

Friday 

Law  i  (Contracts). 

Law  ia  (Agency). 

EVENINGS 

Monday 

Commerce  7  (Railroad  Trans- 
portation) 

or 
Commerce  12  (Real  Estate). 

Commerce  <y  (Industrial  Values) 

or 
Commerce  12a  (Real  Estate). 

Tuesday 

Finance  1   (Corporation   Fi- 
nance) 

Finance  ia  (Corporation   Se- 
curities and  Reports) 

Wednesday 

Commerce  14  (Industrial  En- 
gineering) 

or 

German  1  (Commercial  Ger- 
man). 

Commerce  14a  (Industrial  En- 
gineering) 

or 

German  1  a  (Commercial  Ger- 
man). 

Thursday 

Finance  1 1  (Financial  History) 

or 
English  1  (Business  English). 

Finance    11a   (Financial   His- 
tory) 

or 
English  1  a  (Business  English). 

Friday 

Spanish  1  (Commercial  Span- 
ish) 

or 

Commerce     16     (Commercial 
Electricity). 

Spanish  ia  (Commercial  Span- 
ish) 

or 

Commerce     iba    (Commercial 
Electricity). 
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AFTERNOON  AND    EVENING  STUDENTS 
Second  Year 


AFTERNOONS 

FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Monday 

Accounting-  2  (Advanced 
Practice). 

Accounting    2a    (Accounting 
Procedure). 

Tuesday 

Accounting-    10    (Corporation 
Accounts). 

Accounting-  8  (Executors'  Ac- 
counts). 

Wednesday 

Law  3  (Commercial  Paper). 

Law  3a  (Partnership). 

Thursday 

Law  2  (Sales  and  Mortgages).    Law  2a  (Bankruptcy). 

Friday 

Spanish  2  (Second  Year  Span- 
ish) 

Spanish 2a  (Second  Year  Span- 
ish) 

Saturday 
Morning 

English  2  (English  Composi- 
tion). 

English  2a  (English  Composi- 
tion). 

EVENINGS 

Monday 

Finance 3  (Money  and  Credit). 

Finance 5  (Foreign  Exchange). 

Tuesday 

Accounting  6  (Auditing) 

or 
Finance  4  (Theory  and   His- 
tory of  Banking). 

Accounting  6a  (Auditing  Prac- 
tice) 

~                       or 
Financed  (Banking  in  Europe). 

Wednesday 

Finance  2  (Banking  Practice) 

or 
Accounting- 3  (Cost  Accounts). 

Finance  0  (Panics  and  Depres- 
sions) 

or 

Accounting  8  (Executors'  Ac- 
counts). 

Thursday 

Finance  14  (Fire  Insurance) 

or 
Commerce  11  (Salesmanship). 

Finance  14a  (Fire  Insurance). 

or 
Commerce  11a  (Advertising). 

Friday 

Accounting  13  (Railroad  Ac- 
counts) 
_                       or 
Finance  7  (Investments). 

Accounting  q  (Investment  Ac- 
counts) 
_.                      or 
Finance  7a  (Investments). 

^4  NEW   YORK  UNIVERSITY 

ONE-YEAR    COURSES 

For  the  benefit  of  men  who  are  employed  through  the  day,  and  are 
not  in  a  position  to  enter  upon  the  three-year  University  course,  a  num- 
ber of  one-year  courses  have  been  arranged.  Each  of  these  one-year 
courses  covers  a  distinct  special  field,  and  will  prove  of  direct 
benefit  to  workers  in  that  field.  Students  who  enter  a  one-year  course 
and  later  decide  to  continue  their  studies  will  be  given  credit  for 
their  work  toward  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  or  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Fees  for  these  one-year  courses,  unless  otherwise  specified,  are 
charged  on  the  same  basis  as  for  the  regular  curriculum,  as  stated 
on  page  14.  Circulars  outlining  the  special  one-year  courses  will 
be  sent  on  request.      The  one-year  courses  in  1908-09  will  be  : 

1.  One-Year  Course  in  Accounting 

2.  One-Year  Course  in  Finance 

3.  One-Year  Course  in  Business  Management 

4.  One-Year  Course  in  Actuarial  Science 

5.  One-Year  Course  in  Real  Estate 

6.  One-Year  Course  in  Fire  Insurance 

7.  One-Year  Course  in  Railroad  Transportation 

8.  One-Year  Course  in  Commercial  Engineering 

9.  One-Year  Course  in  Salesmanship  and  Adver- 

tising 
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DESCRIPTION    OF   STUDIES 
Accounting 

I  and  ia.  Principles  of  Accounting.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second 
Terms  ;  afternoon  division,  both  sections,  Thursdays,  4:45-6:45;  evening 
division,  Mondays,  Section  A,  7:45-9:45  I  Section  B,  7:30-10.  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  further 
study  of  accountancy.  To  this  end  a  complete  series  of  transactions, 
to  be  entered  in  a  set  of  forms  and  books,  is  made  the  basis  of  class 
study. 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  sections,  A  and  B. 

Section  A.     Professor  Dennis  and  Mr.  Bayer. 

The  work  of  this  section  is  designed  for  those  students  who  have 
already  had  considerable  practical  experience  in  accounting.  It  is 
divided  as  follows: 

Part  I.  A  manufacturing  business:  opening  partnership  accounts; 
balance  sheets  ;  manufacturing,  trading  and  profit  and  loss  accounts;' 
reserves;  depreciation;  admission  of  new  partners;  realization  and 
liquidation  accounts. 

Part  II.  A  manufacturing  business:  cost  and  stock  accounting; 
statement  of  affairs  and  deficiency  account;  joint  accounts;  partner- 
ship adjustments  ;  sale  of  business  to  a  corporation. 

Part  III.  Accounts  incident  to  a  corporation:  capital  stock;  stock 
transfers;  dividends;  sale  of  business  to  a  trust;  good  will  purchased 
but  not  shown  in  the  accounts. 

Part  IV.  Commission  bookkeeping,  embracing  accounts  kept  in 
two  or  more  moneys;  analyzing  a  ledger;  Wall  Street  bankers'  and 
brokers'  methods. 

Section  B.     Mr.  Greendlinger. 

The  work  of  this  section  is  designed  for  those  students  who  possess 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  and  practical  experience  in  accounts.  It 
is  divided  into  the  following  five  parts. 

Introductory  Part.  The  principles  of  double  entrv  bookkeeping;  the 
fundamental  principles  ofdebits  and  credits  ;  drill  work  in  journalizing, 
posting,  and  trial  balance  taking ;  closing  of  the  books,  opening  and 
closing  of  a  simple  profit  and  loss  account,  and  adjustment  of  the 
proprietors'  accounts. 

Parts  I-IV  same  as  in  Section  A. 
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2  Advanced  Accounting  Practice,  (jo  hours.)  First  Term;  after- 
noon division,  Mondays,  4:45-6:45;  evening  division,  Tuesdays, 
7:45-9:45-     Professor  Dennis. 

The  basis  of  this  course  is  analysis.  The  student  is  carried  forward 
to  a  thorough  familiarity  with  accounting  as  an  art,  and  the  scientific 
application  of  recognized  rules  pertaining  to  accounts  in  general. 
Analytical  statements  of  cost  production  are  made,  revealing  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  a  business,  and  showing  how  the  profits  are 
made  and  how  losses  may  be  avoided  through  the  medium  of  a 
comprehensible  arrangement  of  the  accounts. 

2a  Accounting  Procedure,  (jo  hours.)  Second  Term  ;  afternoon 
division,  Mondays,  4:45"6:45  I  evening  division,  Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45. 
Professor  Dennis. 

A  thorough  exposition  of  modern  counting-house  methods  and 
business  practice.  Installation  of  accounting  systems.  Theory  of 
accounts  and  its  adaptability  in  practical  work.  Accounts  considered 
in  groups,  which  give  the  business  man  at  a  glance  the  commercial 
rating  to  which  a  creditor  is  entitled. 

3.  Cost  Accounts.  {30  hours.)  First  Term,  Wednesdays,  7=45" 
9:45  p.m.     Professor  Dennis. 

The  nature  of  cost  accounts;  the  various  methods  of  cost  keeping 
illustrated  and  described  ;  the  old  style  single  manufacturing  account 
compared  with  the  proof-by-balance  system  of  to-day.  Raw  material 
as  the  basic  element  underlying  all  cost,  is  treated  in  relation  to  pur- 
chase record  of  stock  on  hand  and  consumption  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  Labor  in  its  relations  to  cost  ;  records  and  distribution  ; 
description  and  illustration  of  time  books,  cards  and  reports.  Manu- 
facturing expenses  or  factory  costs:  component  parts  thereof;  their 
relation  to  suspense  and  reserve  accounts,  and  final  distribution  over 
the  goods  in  process.  The  student  is  instructed  in  the  designing  of 
cost  systems  for  the  principal  industries,  such  as  textile  works,  foundry 
and  machine  shops,  harvesting  plants,  printing  and  publishing  houses, 
and  mines. 

5.  The  Philosophy  of  Accounts.  (30  hours.)  Not  given  in  1908- 
1909.     Professor  Sprague. 

In  this  course  accountancy  is  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
science.  Illustrations  are  freely  used,  but  the  science  of  accounts  is 
viewed  in  the  light  of  philosophy,  and  its  place  is  established  in  the 
field  of  Political  Economy.  During  the  course,  the  various  arts  which 
depend  upon  this  science  are  defined  and  differentiated ;  and  critical 
opinions  are    gathered  from  different  writers  as  to  the    purposes   of 
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the  account.  The  constant  equation  of  accounts ;  the  balance  sheet 
or  account  of  results  ;  various  forms  and  phases  of  the  balance  sheet 
illustrated  and  discussed  ;  the  ledger ;  the  trial  balance  ;  specific  and 
economic  accounts,  with  the  result  of  each,  showing  the  same  status  ; 
mixed  accounts  and  their  disentanglement  ;  sources  of  the  ledger- 
posting  mediums;  evolution  of  the  journal;  direct  posting,  and  col- 
umnar posting  mediums  ;  annulling  or  offsetting  accounts  ;  reserves  ; 
general  theories  of  debit  and  credit,  such  as  the  quantitative  or 
mathematical  and  the  relational  or  personalistic ;  reconciliation  of 
conflicting  theories  by  extension  of  terms ;  and  the  utilization  of 
various  standpoints  for  argument  and  explanation. 

6.    Auditing,     (30  hours.)     First  Term,  Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45  p.m. 

Professor  Brummer. 

The  principles  and  practice  of  auditing  are  taught  from  the  various 
view-points  of  the  occasional  or  amateur  auditor,  the  traveling  or 
assistant  auditor,  and  especially  the  independent  or  expert  auditor 
who  represents  the  profession  of  the  certified  public  accountant. 

6a.  Auditing  Practice,  (jo  hours.)  Second  Term,  Tuesdays, 
7:45-945  P.M.     Professor  Brummer. 

This  is  a  seminar  course  intended  to  train  the  student  in  the 
writing  of  clear  and  concise  statements  of  financial  condition.  Several 
reports  are  required  from  each  student  which  are  criticised  in  class. 
The  annual  statements  of  railroads  and  industrial  corporations,  as  well 
as  other  material,  are  utilized  as  the  basis  for  reports.  The' student 
is  expected  to  make  his  report  in  clear  and  untechnical  English,  intel- 
ligible to  the  average  business  man. 

8.  Accounting  of  Executors  and  Trustees.  (So  hours.)  Second 
Term  ;  Evening  division,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45  J  afternoon  division, 
Tuesdays,  4:45-6:45  p.m.        Professor  Patterson  and  Mr.  Greendlinger. 

This  course  sets  forth  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  trustees  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  accounting  and 
traces  the  development  of  accounting  methods  in  thi*  important  field 
The  duties,  rights  and  proper  accounting  methods  of  trustees  and 
executors  are  analyzed  and  explained  in  detail,  the  lectures  being 
illustrated  by  numerous  practical  examples. 

9.  Investment  Accounts.  (So  hours.)  Second  Term,  Fridays 
745-945  P.M.     Professor  Sprague.  ' 

Capital  and  income  ;  employment  of  capital ;  own-capital  and  loan- 
capital  ;  earnings  by  enterprise  and  vicarious  earnings.  Rent  and  in- 
terest.    The  mathematics  of  finance.      Simple  interest ;    compound 
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interest.  Valuation  oi  annuity  ;  of  sinking  fund.  Use  of  logarithms 
to  abbreviate  processes  ;  use  of  tables.  Bonds  and  their  peculiarities  ; 
premiums  and  discounts  ;  amortisation  and  accumulation  ;  evaluation. 
Special  cases  :  serial  bonds  ;  optional  redemption  ;  broken  periods  ; 
quarterly  bonds  ;  annual  bonds.     Practice  in  questions  of  evaluation. 

Investment  bookkeeping;  bonds  and  mortgages;  loans  on  collateral; 
bonds  and  debentures  ;  specialized  ledgers  for  all  these  forms  of 
investment.  Collection  of  income  and  records  of  its  accretion,  maturity 
and  collection.  General  ledger  accounts  covering  the  same  subjects. 
Treatment  of  premiums  and  discounts  in  general  ledger. 

10.  Corporation  Accounts,  (jo  hours)  First  Term  ;  afternoon 
division,  Tuesdays,  445-6:45  I    evening  division,    Fridays,    7:45-9:45. 

Mr.  Greendlinger. 

The  course  begins  with  a  brief  history  of  the  development  of  corpo- 
rations and  corporation  law  in  the  United  States,  followed  by  a  set  of 
transactions  showing  the  change  of  a  partnership  into  a  corporation, 
payment  being  made  in  stocks  and  bonds.  The  various  books  inci- 
dental to  a  corporation  are  explained  and  the  modern  forms  are 
given.  The  numerous  classes  of  capital  stock  are  fully  explained  and 
problems  of  reorganization  of  corporations  and  formation  of  trusts 
are  solved.     The  reading  is  assigned  from  the  following  : 

Corporation  Accounting  and  Corporation  Law  by  Rahill, 
Corporate  Finance  and  Accounting  by  Bentley, 
Corporation  Accounting  and  Auditing  by  Keister, 
Joint  Stock  Bookkeeping  by  J.  W.  Johnson, 
The  Modern  Trust  Company  by  Kirkbride  &  Sterrett, 
Manual  for  Opening  and  Closing  the  Books  of  Joint  Stock  Companies 
by  Carne. 
II  and    na.     Problems.     (60   hours.)     First   and   Second   Terms, 
Thursdays,  7:45-9:45  p.m.     Professor  Dennis. 

The  most  advanced  course  in  accounting  practice.  It  makes  a 
thorough  test  of  the  student's  knowledge  of  accounting  principles, 
auditing  and  law,  and  drills  him  in  the  application  of  those  principles 
in  the  solution  of  difficult  problems. 

13.  Railroad  Accounts,  (jo  hours.)  First  Term,  Fridays,  7=45" 
9:45  p.m.     Mr.  Forsdick. 

A  review  of  the  whole  subject,  including  such  topics  as  the  relations 
of  other  departments  to  the  accounting  department,  freight  and  pas- 
senger earnings,  operating  expenses,  fixed  charges,  auditing  methods, 
accounts  of  allied  companies  and  statistical  helps  in  railroad  operation. 
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Commerce 

1.  Political  Economy.  {30  hours.)  First  Term,  Wednesdays  ;  after- 
noon  division,  4=45-6:45;  evening  division,  7:45-9:45.  Professor 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Galloway. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science  of 
business.  The  purpose  is  to  bring  before  the  student  a  clear  idea  of 
the  problems  which  economists  have  sought  to  solve  and  to  make  him 
able  to  read  the  scientific  literature  of  the  subject  intelligently.  No 
text-book  is  used,  but  collateral  reading  is  assigned  in  Seager's  In- 
troduction to  Economics,  and  in  the  works  of  Gide,  Pierson  and  Fetter. 

ia.  Practical  Economic  Problems.  (JO  hours.)  Second  Term, 
Wednesdays;  afternoon  division,  445-6:45;  evening  division,  7:45- 
9:45.     Professor  Johnson  and  Dr.  Galloway. 

In  this  course  the  test  of  experience  is  applied  to  the  so-called  prin- 
ciples or  laws  of  Political  Economy.  Trade  unions,  and,  in  general, 
the  relations  of  employees  to  the  employer  are  studied.  Such  ques- 
tions as  the  following  are  treated  :  Is  England's  commercial  suprem- 
acy threatened  ?  Is  there  evidence  to  show  that  trusts  in  the  long  run 
exact  higher  prices  from  consumers  than  would  be  charged  under  a 
competitive  regime  ?  Is  there  any  basis  for  the  contention  that  a  pro- 
tective tariff  is  not  wholly  paid  by  the  consumer? 

3  and  3a.  Business  Organization  and  Statistics.  (60  hours.) 
Not  given  in  1908-1909. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  internal  management  of  a  large  business,  the 
differentiation  of  the  duties  of  various  departments,  the  advantages  of 
various  methods  of  organization  as  regards  economy  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  good-will,  trade-marks,  local  interests,  and  so  on.  The  course 
treats  of  the  organization  of  corporations  controlling  different  branches 
of  industry,  the  relation  of  one  branch  to  others,  and  the  relation  of 
each  to  the  parent  company.  A  thorough  and  practical  examination 
is  conducted  of  the  internal  organization  of  several  industrial  corpo- 
rations having  headquarters  in  New  York.  The  use  of  statistics  in  lo- 
cating weak  points  in  the  structure  of  a  company,  in  stimulating  effort, 
and  in  promoting  efficiency  generally  are  fully  discussed  and  illus- 
trated. 

4  and  4a.  Industrial  Geography  of  the  United  States.  {60  hours.) 
Not  given  in  1908-1909. 

The  economic  demands  created  by  the  concentration  of  population 
in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  and  the  distribution  of  natural 
resources   to    meet    those  demands  are  first   described.     The  leading 
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products  of  the  country,  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  iron  and  steel,  copper, 
lumber,  leather,  and  so  on,  are  then  taken  up  in  order  and  studied 
with  reference  to  their  chief  centres  of  production,  methods  of  manu- 
facture and  distribution,  markets,  transportation  facilities  and  charges 
and  competitive  conditions. 

7.  Railroad  Transportation  in  the  United  States.  (30  hours.) 
First  Term,  Mondays,  7:45-9:45  p.m.     Assistant-Professor  Lough. 

The  traffic  conditions  prevailing  in  different  sections  of  the  United 
States  are  first  described  in  general  terms  ;  and,  following,  the  principal 
railroad  systems  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  location,  terminals, 
traffic  policy,  and  the  sources  and  character  of  their  traffic.  The  usual 
methods  of  handling  and  tracing  freight  and  of  dealing  with  claims 
are  discussed.  In  connection  with  rates  the  chief  topics  considered 
are  :  the  origin  and  principles  of  freight  classification  ;  class  rates 
within  and  between  classification  territories  ;  domestic  commodity 
rates  ;  export  and  import  rates  ;  terminal  charges.  Reading  is  assigned 
in  Ripley's  Railway  Problems. 

8.  Industrial  Values.  (30  hours.)  Second  Term,  Mondays,  745" 
9:45  p.m.     Dr.  Galloway. 

A  study  of  the  markets  and  the  price  movements  of  industrial  pro- 
ducts. This  is  a  concrete  and  practical  application  of  economic  prin- 
ciples to  the  explanation  of  price  fluctuations  in  the  world's  produce  ex- 
changes. The  source  of  the  demand  for  each  commodity  is  looked  for 
and  its  nature  analyzed.  The  course  of  prices  during  the  last  thirty 
years  is  followed  and  an  effort  made  to  account  for  their  changes. 
Special  topics  are  treated  by  men  actively  engaged  in  business.  There 
is  no  book  covering  the  subject  matter  of  this  course,  but  use  is  made 
of  trade  journals  and  of  the  reports  of  produce  exchanges. 

10  and  10a.  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  Second  Terms,  Tuesdays,  4:45-6:45  p.m.     Dr.  Galloway. 

The  course  treats  briefly  the  economic  development  of  England  pre- 
vious to  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  includes  a  study  of  the  various 
inventions  in  the  cotton,  steel  and  other  industries  which  have  greatly 
lowered  the  cost  of  production  and  so  contributed  to  the  industrial 
expansion  of  the  United  States.  The  industrial  causes  and  effects  of 
our  wars  and  tariffs  are  discussed  ;  the  growth  of  trusts  and  their 
significance  ;  the  present  position  of  the  United  States  as  compared 
with  other  countries. 
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II.  Salesmanship,  (jo  hours.)  First  Term,  Thursdays,  7:45-9:45 
p.m.    Dr.  Rudd. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  training  in  practical  sales- 
manship and  to  add  directly  to  the  student's  money-making,  business- 
building  ability.  The  instruction  is  given  through  lectures,  demon- 
strations and  criticisms  of  the  student's  own  efforts.  Among  the  topics 
considered  are  :  the  pre-approach;  the  approach;  the  demonstration; 
the  close  ;  studying  the  customer ;  analysis  of  goods  ;  business  logic  ; 
effectiveness  in  presenting  arguments  ;  written  salesmanship;  personal 
letters  ;  follow-up  letters  ;  laws  governing  sales  ;  organizing  a  selling 
force  ;  selling  policies  ;  selling  campaigns ;  selling  problems  ;  new 
and  practical  selling  plans. 

na.  Advertising.  (30  hours.)  Second  Term,  Thursdays,  7:45-9:45 
p.m.     Dr.  Rudd. 

The  characteristics  of  various  advertising  media  and  their  relative 
advantages  are  fully  discussed.  The  circulations  of  leading  magazines 
and  newspapers  are  analyzed  with  a  view  to  determining  their  quality 
and  drawing-power  for  different  classes  of  goods.  The  literature  and  ty- 
pography of  advertising  are  comprehensively  treated  and  mechanical 
details  fully  explained.  A  feature  of  the  course  is  the  large  number 
of  special  lectures  which  will  be  given  by  well-known  advertising 
experts. 

12  and  12a  Real  Estate.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second  Terms, 
Mondays,  7:45-9:45  p.m.     Mr.  Lindner. 

A  systematic  discussion  of  realty  values,  law  and  management,  in- 
cluding the  following  topics  :  brokers,  their  duties  and  obligations  ; 
building  loan  operations  and  the  making  of  building  loans  ;  the  plan- 
ning of  a  building  and  the  provisions  of  the  building  code  ;  apartment 
house  management ;  growth  of  cities  and  the  theory  of  realty  values  ; 
title  insurance  ;  taxes  and  assessments.  Essentially  a  practical  course 
for  the  benefit  of  owners  and  managers  of  real  estate  or  men  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business. 

14  and  14a.  Industrial  Engineering.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second 
Terms,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45  p.m.     Professor  Bliss. 

The  course  is  a  thoroughly  practical  study  of  the  more  elementary 
engineering  problems  which  confront  contractors,  manufacturers  and 
in  general  all  who  have  charge  of  industrial  operations.  It  is  intended 
for  beginners  who  have  not  time  to  spare  for  a  thorough  course  of 
training  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering.    The  course  will  be  found 
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especially  useful  to  accountants,  who  are  called  upon  frequently  to 
handle  problems  involving  engineering  costs  ;  also  to  employees  of 
industrial  concerns  who  have  not  had  a  technical  education.  Among 
the  topics  to  be  considered  are  :  elementary  principles  of  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering,  and  the  essential  differences  between  the  two 
branches  ;  properties  and  mechanics  of  materials  ;  physical  tests  for 
standard  specification,  and  the  interpretation  of  engineering  specifica- 
tions ;  principles  of  construction  in  contracting  engineering  work  ; 
study  of  the  application  of  power,  including  hydraulics,  steam,  com- 
pressed air,  electricity,  and  gas  engine  practice. 

15  and  15a.  Social  Forces.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second  Terms, 
Mondays,  4:45-6:45  p.m.     Assistant-Professor  Lough. 

Considerable  attention  at  the  beginning  is  given  to  the  forms  of 
civilization  and  the  social  institutions  which  have  existed  in  the  past. 
The  evolution  of  modern  domestic,  ecclesiastical,  political  and  indus- 
trial organization  is  traced.  Socialism  and  other  remedies  for  social 
ills  are  discussed.  The  course  is  designed  to  broaden  the  student's 
outlook  and  to  supply  him  with  the  proper  perspective  for  a  more  de- 
tailed study  of  commerce  and  industry.  It  may  well  be  taken  as  a 
supplementary  course  to  Commerce  1  and  ia.  The  reading  is  assigned 
from  Carver's  Sociology  and  Social  Forces. 

16  and  16a.  Commercial  Electricity.  First  and  Second  Terms, 
Fridays,  7:45-9:45  p.m.     Professor  Arnold. 

This  course  does  not  pretend  to  give  a  technical  training  in  electrical 
engineering.  It  is  designed  primarily  to  help  officials  and  office 
employees  of  electric  railway,  lighting  and  power  and  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies  who  need  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
electrical  science  in  order  to  handle  intelligently  the  business  problems 
which  come  before  them.  The  lectures  will  deal  not  only  with  the 
electro-technical  features  of  the  operation  of  such  companies,  but  with 
the  costs  of  installation  and  the  relative  commercial  merits  of  different 
systems,  such  as  the  direct  and  alternating  current  methods  of  trans- 
mitting power,  and  the  like.  Several  special  lectures  will  be  given  by 
experts  in  certain  branches  of  the  subject. 
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Finance 

I.  Corporation  Finance,  (30  hours.)  First  Term,  Tuesdays,  7:45- 
9:45  p.m.     Assistant-Professor  Lough  and  Dr.  Rudd. 

A  practical  study  of  the  financial  operations  of  corporations,  espe- 
cially railroads  and  industrial  combinations.  The  subjects  covered 
are,  promotion,  capitalization,  marketing  of  securities  and  underwrit- 
ing, reserve  and  dividend  policies,  methods  of  raising  new  capital 
funds,  receiverships  and  reorganization. 

ia.  Corporation  Securities  and  Reports.  {30  hours.)  Second 
Term,  Tuesdays,  7:45~9:45  p.m.  Assistant-Professor  Lough  and  Dr. 
Haney. 

Preference  and  non-preference  stocks  and  bonds,  first,  second,  con- 
solidated, general,  prior  lien,  and  income,  mortgage  and  debenture 
bonds,  and  car  trust  certificates  are  discussed.  Students  will  be  in- 
structed in  analyzing  and  extracting  desired  information  from  the 
reports  of  industrial  corporations  and  railroad  companies. 

2.  Banking  Practice.  (30  hours.)  First  Term,  Wednesdays,  7:45- 
9:45  p.m.     Assistant-Professor  Judd. 

Methods  of  organizing  and  conducting  banks,  trust  companies  and 
savings  banks,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  national  bank 
act  and  the  banking  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  are  carefully 
studied,  and  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  practical  experience. 
Reference  books:  White,  Money  and  Banking;  Bolles,  Money,  Banking 
and  Finance;  Barrett,  Modern  Banking  Methods. 

3.  Money  and  Credit.  (30  hours.)  First  Term,  Mondays,  7:45- 
9:45  p.m.     Professor  Johnson  and  Dr.  Galloway. 

This  course  is  a  critical  study  of  the  theory  and  principles  governing 
the  means  of  payment.  It  describes  the  nature  of  money  and  the 
source  of  its  value  in  the  services  which  it  performs  ;  its  relation  to 
credit  and  to  capital;  how  credit  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  supply 
of  money  and  how  its  rapidity  of  circulation  affects  the  value  of  money. 
The  history  of  monetary  experiences  in  the  United  States  is  given  in 
considerable  detail,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  issue  of  green- 
backs in  the  Civil  War,  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879, 
and  to  the  limited  coinage  of  silver  under  the  laws  of  1878  and  1890. 
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4.    Theory   and   History  of  Banking.    (30  hours.)    First  Term 
Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45  p.m.     Professor  Johnson. 

This  course  begins  with  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  work  done  by 
banks  of  deposit  and  issue.  It  is  shown  why  and  how  the  savings  of 
society  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  bankers,  being  thus  converted 
into  loanable  funds;  how  the  use  of  credit  enables  the  bank  to  expand 
its  loans  and  deposits  much  beyond  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  ;  how 
the  bank  note  is  a  liability,  like  the  deposit,  and,  when  properly  used 
and  guarded,  may  be  safely  used  as  money  and  so  prevent  fluctua- 
tions in  the  interest  rate  arising  out  of  monetary  stringency.  The 
Bank  of  Germany  and  other  banks  of  issue  in  Europe  are  described. 
The  development  of  banking  in  the  United  States  is  made  a  subject  of 
special  study.  The  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  national 
banking  system  and  all  proposed  reforms.  The  students  are  assigned 
readings  in  Dunbar's  History  and  Theory  of  Banking,  White's  Money 
and  Banking,  Conant's  History  of  Modern  Banks  of  Issue,  The  Indian- 
apolis Monetary  Commission's  Report,  and  Cleveland's  The  Bank  and 
The  Treasury, 

5.  Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market.  {30  hours.)  Second 
Term,  Mondays,  7:45-9=45  P-M.     Professor  Johnson. 

The  course  is  of  practical  benefit  to  men  employed  in  the  exchange 
departments  of  banks.  It  involves  the  study  of  the  monetary 
systems  of  leading  foreign  countries  and  an  analysis  of  the  vari- 
ous transactions  which  cause  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  exchange. 
The  course  is  theoretical  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  make  the 
student  understand  the  technique  of  exchange.  The  relation  of  trust 
companies  to  the  New  York  money  market  is  considered.  Reference 
books  :  Goschen's  Foreign  Exchange,  Clare's  A  B  C  of  the  Foreign  Ex- 
changes, and  Bagehot's  Lombard  Street. 

6.  Banking  in  Europe.  Second  Term,  Tuesdays,  745-9:45  p.m. 
Mr.  Conant. 

The  banking  systems  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  will  be 
described  in  some  detail,  especial  attention  being  given  to  the  central 
banks  of  England,  Germany  and  France.  The  lecturer  will  discuss  the 
merits  and  defects  of  each  system  and  will  compare  foreign  with 
American  banking  practice.  This  course  will  prove  of  practical  value, 
not  only  to  students  of  banking  and  currency,  but  to  bank  employees 
and  officials.  The  reference  book  will  be  Conant's  History  of  Modern 
Banks  of  Issue. 
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7  and  7a.  Investment  and  Speculation.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
Second  Terms,  Fridays,   7:45-9:45  p.m.      Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Atwood. 

This  course  consists  largely  of  a  thorough  study  and  analysis  of  the 
securities  of  important  corporations.  It  considers  topics  like  the  fol- 
lowing :  the  source  of  funds  seeking  investment ;  the  nature  and 
value  of  bonds  issued  by  the  governments  of  leading  countries  of  the 
world ;  municipal  bonds  and  the  conditions  determining  their  legal- 
ity ;  the  general  characteristics  of  stocks  and  bonds  issued  by  street 
railways  and  industrial  corporations;  railroad  stocks  and  bonds. 
Students  are  familiarized  with  the  best  methods  of  computing  income 
and  values.  The  fluctuations  in  bond  prices  during  the  last  twenty 
years  are  traced  in  order  that  the  student  may  get  a  definite  idea  of 
the  various  influences  which  act  upon  bond  values.  The  course  treats 
of  the  nature  of  speculation,  and  describes  the  processes  by  which  it 
is  carried  on  in  stock  and  produce  markets. 

9.  Panics  and  Depressions,  (jo  hours.)  Second  Term,  Wednes- 
days, 7:45-9:45  p.m.     Assistant-Professor  Lough. 

This  course  is  devoted  largely  to  an  historical  review  of  the  principal 
financial  disturbances  of  the  last  half-century  and  an  inductive  study 
of  the  conditions  which  made  them  possible.  In  the  light  of  the  facts 
thus  presented  the  theories  put  forth  by  various  writers  as  to  the  causes 
of  panics  are  discussed  and  criticized.  The  true  explanation  is  sought 
in  the  relation  of  credit  to  industrial  activity.  The  course  is  intended 
to  help  the  student  read  the  signs  of  the  times  intelligently.  Burton's 
Panics  and  Depressions  is  used  for  reference. 

11  and  11a.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  Second  Terms,  Thursdays,  7:45-9:45  P-M-     Professor  Gordy. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  present  to  the  student  the  facts 
of  our  financial  history  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to  see  (1)  how 
they  came  to  pass,  and  (2)  the  influence  they  exert  on  subsequent  his- 
tory. To  this  end  a  constant  effort  will  be  made  to  connect  our  finan- 
cial with  our  political  history.  The  work  will  be  based  on  Dewey's 
Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 

14  and  14a.  Fire  Insurance.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second  Terms, 
Thursdays,  7:45-9:45  p.m.     Mr.  Hardy. 

A  practical  course  intended  primarily  for  employees  of  fire  insurance 
or  real  estate  companies.  The  following  topics,  among  others,  are 
discussed  :  Inspecting,  rating,  fire  protection,  office  organization  of  a 
fire  insurance  company,  adjustment  of  losses,  brokerage.  In  addition 
to  the  systematic  instruction  there  will  be  a  number  of  special  lectures 
by  officials  of  various  companies. 
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Law 


The  following  courses  cover  all  the  subjects  necessary  for  the 
C.  P.  A.  examinations  and  also  the  subjects  most  useful  to  men  in 
accounting,  financial,  or  commercial  life.  Under  the  arrangement  of 
courses  a  comprehensive  legal  preparation  for  such  men  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a  single  year.  The  complete  course  may  be  taken  with  or 
without  evening  work.  Students  not  wishing  to  take  the  complete 
course  may  elect  such  classes  as  they  consider  best  suited  to  their  par- 
ticular needs.  It  is  recommended  that  the  beginner  in  every  case  in- 
clude the  courses  in  Contracts  and  Agency  in  his  plan  of  study. 

The  method  of  instruction  aims  to  eliminate  purely  technical  details, 
and  yet  retain  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  each  subject  which  may  be 
useful  to  the  student.  A  large  part  of  the  work  consists  in  study  of 
the  facts  involved  in  specially  selected  cases  upon  which  the  courts 
have  rendered  decisions.  The  student  is  shown  how  the  principles  and 
rules  apply  to  these  cases  and  is  guided  in  making  such  applications 
for  himself.  General  discussion  of  the  various  cases  is  required  and 
every  student  is  eneouraged  to  take  part.  In  every  way  the  student  is 
aided  to  train  his  own  mind  to  use  the  knowledge  acquired. 

X.  Contracts,  (jo  hours.)  First  Term,  Fridays  ;  afternoon  divi- 
sion, 4:45-6:45  ;  evening  division,  7:45-9.45.     Professor  Bacon. 

All  the  main  topics  are  treated,  including  among  others :  how 
contracts  arise  ;  who  may  be  parties  and  who  are  not  bound  under  con- 
tracts ;  the  various  kinds  of  consideration  ;  contracts  that  are  void  for 
illegality,  fraud  or  other  reasons  ;  effect  of  various  kinds  of  contracts  ; 
written  and  verbal  contracts,  and  law  of  evidence  as  applied  thereto  ; 
how  contracts  are  construed  ;  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  what  contracts 
are  void  under  that  statute  ;  how  parties  may  terminate  contracts,  and 
what  events  terminate  them  without  any  act  of  the  parties  ;  when 
specific  performance  of  contracts  may  be  enforced  ;  actions  for  damages 
for  breach  of  contracts  and  what  damages  may  be  obtained. 

ia.     Agency,  and    the   Functions  of  the  Various   Courts,      (jo 

hours.)     Second  Term,  Fridays  ;  afternoon  division,  4:45-6:45  ;    even- 
ing division,  7:45-9:45.     Professor  Bacon. 

Under  Agency  :  how  an  agency  may  arise  ;  contracts  of  agency  ; 
agency  of  wife  and  children;  agency  arising  by  ratification  or  estoppel; 
what  parties  may  be  principals  and  agents  ;  the  effects  of  agency  and 
study  of  agents'  rights  and  duties  in  various  commercial  and  business 
situations;  how  agencies  may  be  terminated  and  what  agencies  cannot 
be  revoked;  suits  of  agents  or  employees  for  breach  of  contract,  etc. 
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Under  "  functions  of  the  various  courts"  :  general  discussion  of  the 
original  growth  and  theory  of  the  law  ;  how  this  theory  is  applied  in 
practical  cases  ;  classifications  of  the  various  courts,  national,  state  and 
municipal,  criminal  and  civil,  and  a  brief  description  of  their  proced- 
ure and  of  the  various  cases  decided  in  each  court. 

2.  Sales,  Shipments,  and  Management  of  Personal  Property; 
Mortgages  of  Real  Estate  and  Personal  Property,  {jo  hours.) 
First  Term,  Thursdays  ;  afternoon  division,  4:45-6:45  ;  evening  divi- 
sion, 7:45-9:45.     Professor  Bacon. 

Main  topics  :  sale  of  personal  property  ;  contracts  and  memoranda 
of  sales  ;  immediate  and  future  sales ;  sale  of  property  to  be  manufac- 
tured ;  when  sales  may  be  set  aside  ;  selection  of  goods,  fixing  of  price, 
time  of  delivery  ;  shipments  of  goods,  and  rights  and  duties  of  con- 
signor, consignee  and  carrier  ;  bills  of  lading  and  stoppage  and  loss  in 
transit;  warranties  of  goods,  sales  by  sample,  by  description,  C.  O.  D., 
on  approval,  etc.;  storage  of  goods,  rights  and  duties  of  warehouseman, 
warehouse  receipts,  etc.;  suits  against  transportation  company,  ware- 
houseman, or  against  buyer  or  seller  of  goods. 

Mortgages  of  real  estate,  chattel  mortgages  of  personal  property  ; 
mortgage  bonds  and  notes,  right  to  possession  of  mortgaged  property, 
recording  of  mortgages  ;  searches  of  title  to  real  estate,  foreclosure  of 
mortgages  ;  payment  and  satisfaction  of  mortgages. 

2a.  Bankruptcy;  Wills  and  Executors  and  Administrators. 
{jo  hours.)  Second  Term,  Thursdays  ;  afternoon  division,  4:45-6:45; 
evening  division,  7:45~9:45-     Professor  Bacon. 

Bankruptcy;  who  may  become  bankrupt  and  when  creditors  may 
enforce  bankruptcy  ;  acts  of  bankruptcy ;  insolvency  ;  bankruptcy 
schedules ;  exempt  property  ;  preferred  and  secured  claims  ;  when 
security  must  be  surrendered  ;  management  of  bankrupt's  estate  ; 
creditors'  meetings  ;  filing  claims  ;  trustee  ;  examination  of  bankrupt ; 
dividends  to  creditors  ;  accounts  and  inventories  to  be  filed  ;  fees  and 
expenses  ;  discharge  of  bankrupt  and  settlement  of  estate. 

Wills,  Executors  and  Administrators  :  drawing,  execution  and  revo- 
cation of  wills  ;  when  wills  void  for  mistakes  or  insanity  of  testator ; 
when  set  aside  for  fraud  and  undue  influence  ;  gifts  of  property  ; 
powers  and  duties  of  executors  and  administrators  ;  executors'  bonds  ; 
management  of  real  estate  and  personal  property ;  various  kinds 
of  legacies  ;  rights  of  creditors,  and  which  claims  shall  be  paid  first ; 
where  property  goes  when  there  is  no  will,  etc. 

3.     Law  of  Banks  and  Negotiable  and  Commercial  Paper.    (30 

hours.)      First    Term,    Wednesdays  ;    afternoon    division,    4:45-6:45  ; 
evening  division,  7:45-9:45.     Professor  Bacon. 
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Negotiable  or  Commercial  Paper  :  what  are  valid  negotiable  instru- 
ments and  what  instruments  are  not  negotiable  ;  form  of  bills,  notes, 
drafts  and  checks;  makers,  payees,  endorsers,  etc.,  of  negotiable  paper  ; 
acceptance  of  drafts  and  certification  of  checks  ;  suits  on  negotiable 
paper  ;  defenses  to  such  suits,  usury,  forgery,  theft,  raising,  illegal 
debts,  alterations,  infancy,  prior  payment,  etc.  ;  partnership  and  corpo- 
ration paper;  demand  paper  and  bearer  instruments;  indorsers  and 
when  they  are  discharged  ;  accommodation  indorsers  and  indorsers 
after  maturity  ;  rights  of  indorsers  paying  paper  ;  holders  for  value 
and  in  due  course  ;  presentment  for  payment,  notice  of  dishonor,  notice 
of  protest,  etc.  ;  certificates  of  deposit ;  bonds,  coupon  and  registered  ; 
certificates  of  stocks  ;  bills  of  lading,  warehouse  receipts,  etc. 

3a.  Partnerships,  Corporations  and  Receivers.  (30  hours.) 
Second  Term,  Wednesdays;  afternoon  division,  4:45-6:45;  evening 
division,  7:45-9:45.     Professor  Bacon. 

Partnerships  :  how  partnerships  are  formed  and  who  can  be  held  lia- 
ble as  partners  ;  sharing  of  profits  and  losses,  firm  name  and  books  of 
accounts  ;  rights  of  partners  as  to  management ;  rights  of  creditors 
against  firm  and  partners  ;  ownership  of  firm  property  ;  silent  and  dor- 
mant partners  ;  commercial  paper  of  firm  ;  accounting  by  partners  ;  con- 
tributions of  capital  and  loans  to  the  firm  ;  termination  of  firm  ;  death, 
insanity,  fraud  or  withdrawal  of  partner  ;  liquidation  of  assets  ;  bank- 
ruptcy of  firm  ;  limited  partnerships. 

Corporations  :  various  kinds  of  corporations  ;  formation  of  corpora- 
tions; charter,  by-laws,  capital  stock;  stockholders'  and  directors'  meet- 
ings ;'  election  of  officers  ;  corporate  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  commer- 
cial paper  ;  rights  of  minority  stockholders  ;  voting  trusts  ;  corporate 
books  ;  rights  of  creditors  ;  directors'  and  stockholders'  liability;  revoca- 
tion of  charter  ;  dissolution  of  corporation. 

Receivers  :  when  receiver  may  be  appointed  ;  purposes  of  receiver- 
ships ;  rights  and  duties  of  receivers  and  of  creditors. 

7.  Insurance  Law  and  Practice.  (30  hours.)  First  Term,  Mon- 
days, 7:45-9:45  p.m.     Professor  Bacon  and  Mr.  Hardy. 

Fire,  Life,  Accident  and  Health  Insurance  are  presented  in  a 
practical  way,  with  a  critical  examination  of  the  application,^  the 
warranties  therein  and  the  various  forms  of  policies  ;  the  legal  rights 
of  the  insured,  the  beneficiary  and  the  insurer,  with  full  consideration 
of  insurable  interest,  premiums,  assessments,  proofs,  performance  of 
contract,  forfeiture,  waiver,  limitations,  assignments,  wives'  policies, 
bankruptcy,  suicide,  fraud,  incontestibility,  agency. 
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English 

i  and  ia.  Business  English.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second  Terms, 
Thursdays,  7.45-9.45  p.m.     Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

A  certain  amount  of  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  but  the  main 
object  of  the  course  is  to  drill  the  students  in  the  use  of  correct  and 
forceful  English.  The  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  write  a 
large  number  of  themes,  letters,  reports  and  arguments,  which  are  re- 
viewed and  criticized  in  class.  If  time  permits,  some  attention  will  be 
given  to  briefs  and  oral  arguments. 

Spanish 

1  and  ia.  Commercial  Spanish.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second 
Terms,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45  p.m.     Mr. . 

This  elementary  course  has  the  aim  of  teaching  the  student  to  speak 
the  language  well  enough  to  enable  him  to  advance  in  his  own  office, 
to  accept  positions  in  foreign  offices  or  to  travel.  Conversation,  in 
which  every  member  of  the  class  takes  part,  is  a  feature  of  the  course 
from  the  very  beginning.     Much  attention  is  paid  to  pronounciation. 

2  and  2a.  Second- Year  Spanish.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second 
Terms,  Fridays,  4:45-6:45  p.m.     Mr. . 

The  important  verbs,  regular  and  irregular,  the  proper  uses  of 
tenses,  necessary  points  of  grammar,  commercial  idioms  and  letter- 
writing,  will  receive  special  attention.  There  will  also  be  much  practice 
work  in  translation,  conversation  and  dictation. 

German 

1  and  ia.  Commercial  German.  (60  hours.)  First  and  Second 
Terms,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9^45  PM-     Mr.  Greendlinger. 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  desire 
a  practical  knowledge  of  modern  German  for  business  purposes.  The 
reading  of  articles  upon  various  financial  and  commercial  subjects,  the 
writing  of  business  letters,  market  reports  and  advertisements  in 
German,  and  proficiency  in  German  conversation  are  the  principal 
objects  to  be  attained.  From  the  very  beginning  the  course  will  be 
conducted  so  far  as  possible  in  German. 
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The  Certified  Public  Accountants'  Act 

Laws  of  New  York,  1896,  ch.  312 

An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Profession  of 
Public  Accountants 

1.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  person  who  has  duly  declared 
his  intention  of  becoming  such  citizen,  residing  or  having  a  place  for 
the  regular  transaction  of  business  in  the  State,  being  over  the  age  of  21 
years  and  of  good  moral  character,  and  who  shall  have  received  from 
the  Regents  of  the  University  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications  to  prac- 
tise as  a  public  expert  accountant,  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be 
styled  and  known  as  a  certified  public  accountant;  and  no  other  person 
shall  assume  such  title,  or  use  the  abbreviation  C.P.A.,  or  any  other 
words,  letters  or  figures  to  indicate  that  the  person  using  the  same  is 
such  certified  public  accountant. 

2.  The  Regents  of  the  University  shall  make  rules  for  the  examination 
of  persons  applying  for  certificates  under  this  act,  and  may  appoint  a 
board  of  three  examiners  for  the  purpose,  which  board  shall,  after  the 
year  1897,  be  composed  of  certified  public  accountants.  The  Regents 
shall  charge  for  examination  and  certificate  such  fee  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  actual  expenses  of  such  examinations,  and  they  shall  report 
annually  their  receipts  and  expenses  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to 
the  State  controller,  and  pay  the  balance  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
to  the  State  treasurer.  The  Regents  may  revoke  any  such  certificate  for 
sufficient  cause  after  written  notice  to  the  holder  thereof  and  a  hearing 
thereon. 

3.  The  Regents  may,  in  their  discretion,  waive  the  examination  of 
any  person  possessing  the  qualifications  mentioned  in  No.  1,  who  shall 
have  been,  for  more  than  one  year  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  prac- 
tising in  this^  State  on  his  own  account,  as  a  public  accountant,  and  who 
shall  apply  in  writing  for  such  certificate  within  one  year  after  the 
passage  of  this  act. — [Laws  of  New  York,  1901,  ch.  343,  extends  the 
time  for  application  under  this  section  to  September  1,  1901.] 

4.  Any  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Regents'  Notes  on  the  Law. 

1.  The  use  of  the  abbreviation  C.P.A.,  or  any  other  words,  letters 
or  figures  to  indicate  that  the  person  using  the  same  is  a  certified  public 
accountant,  is  prohibited  except  to  those  holding  Regents'  certificates. 

2.  The  three  examiners  are  appointed  to  serve  for  one  year.  Since 
1897,  the  board  has  been  composed  of  certified  public  accountants. 

3.  Certificates  will  be  revoked  for  cause. 

4.  The  full  C.P.A.  certificate  is  granted  only  to  those  at  least  25 
years  of  age,  who  have  had  three  years'  satisfactory  experience  in  the 
practice  of  accounts,  one  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  office  of  an 
expert  public  accountant. 

5.  Candidates  having  the  required  preliminary  education  and  passing 
the  required  examinations,  but  lacking  the  age  or  the  three  years' 
experience  required  for  the  full  C.P.A.  certificate,  may  be  certified  as 
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junior  accountants   under   the   same   conditions  as  to  residence  and 
character. 

6.  Two  examinations,  in  January  and  in  June,  are  held  annually. 
There  are  three  sessions  of  three  hours  each,  and  one  of  four  hours, 
as  follows  :  1,  theory  of  accounts,  3  hours;  2,  practical  accounting, 
4  hours  ;  3,  auditing,  3  hours;  4,  commercial  law,  3  hours. 

7.  Candidates  must  complete  all  four  subjects  at  a  single  examination 
as  required  in  medicine. 

8.  Candidates  for  either  the  C.P.A.  or  the  junior  accountant  certifi- 
cate must  be  more  than  21  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character. 
They  must  pay  a  fee  of  $25,  and  must  have  the  Regents'  academic 
diploma  or  its  equivalent  as  prescribed  for  other  professional  examina- 
tions. 

9.  The  Regents  will  accept  as  fully  equivalent  to  the  academic 
diploma  any  one  of  the  following  : 

a.  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  at  least  one  full 
year's  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department  of  any  college  or 
university  registered  by  the  Regents  as  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
standard. 

b.  A  certificate  of  having  passed  in  a  registered  institution  examina- 
tions equivalent  to  the  full  collegiate  course  of  the  freshman  year,  or  to 
a  completed  academic  course  of  four  years. 

c.  Regents'  passcards  for  any  60  academic  counts  or  academic  equiv- 
alent credential.     (See  page  42.) 

d.  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  any  registered  gymnasium  in 
Germany,  Austria  or  Russia. 

e.  A  certificate  of  the  successful  completion  of  a  course  of  five  years 
in  a  registered  Italian  ginnasio  and  three  years  in  a  liceo. 

f.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  substantial  equivalents 
from  any  registered  institution  in  France  or  Spain. 

g.  Any  credential  from  a  registered  institution  or  from  the  govern- 
ment in  any  State  or  country  which  represents  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  study  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  registered  New  York 
high  school,  or  academy,  or  from  a  registered  Prussian  gymnasium. 

Application  should  be  made  at  least  10  days  in  advance  to  Exami- 
nations Division,  New  York  State  Education  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Regents*  Academic  Examinations 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  examinations  in  high  school  subjects  offered  by 
the  New  York  State  Education  Department.  The  numerals  prefixed  to 
the  subjects  indicate  the  number  of  credits  which  may  be  obtained  on 
each  examination.  An  aggregate  of  sixty  credits  in  any  subjects  entitle 
an  applicant  to  the  sixty-count  "  qualifying  certificate  "  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  admits  to 
the  New  York  State  C.P.A.  examination,  and  meets  the  entrance  re- 
quirements of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 
Group  I.  Latiguage  and  Literature 
ENGLISH 


4  First  year  English 
3  Second  year  English 


First  year  Latin 
Latin  Grammar 
Elementary  Latin  compo- 
sition 
Caesar 
Cicero 
Virgil 
Latin  composition 


3  Third  year  English 
3  Fourth  year  English 

ANCIENT 

i  Translation  of  Latin  prose 


English  Grammar 
History    of     the     English 
language  and  literature 


Anabasis 

Iliad 

Greek  composition 

Translation  of  Greek  prose 

at  sight 
Translation  of   Homer  at 

sight 


at  sight 
Translationof  Latin  poetry 

at  sight 
First  year  Greek 
Greek  grammar 
Elementary  Greek  compo- 
sition 
MODERN  FOREIGN 
5  First  year  German  5  Third  year  French  (intermediate) 

5  Second  year  German  (elementary)  5  Fourth  year  French  (advanced) 

5  Third  year  German  (intermediate)  (5  First  year  Spanish) 

5  Fourth  year  German  (advanced)  5  Second  year  Spanish  (elementary) 

(5  First  year  French)  5  Third  year  Spanish  (intermediate) 

5  Second  year  French  (elementary) 

Group  II.    Mathematics 

3  Advanced  algebra  2  Solid  geometry 

5  Plane  geometry  2  Trigonometry 


2  Advanced  arithmetic 
5  Elementary  algebra 
2  Intermediate  algebra 


5    Physics 
5     Chemistry 
5     Biology 


Group  III.    Science 
i\  Elementary  botany 
25  Elementary  zoology 


Advanced  botany 
Advanced  zoology 
Physical  geography 


4  Elementary  bookkeeping 
3  Advanced  bookkeeping 
2  Businesspractice&technics 
2  Business  arithmetic 


5  Elementary  zoology 

\  Physiology  and  hygiene 

Group  IV.    History  and  Social  Science 
3  or  5  Ancient  history  5    American  history  with  civics 

3  or  $  European  history  2     Civics 

3  or  $  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  2  Economics 
Group  V.  Business  Subjects 
2  Commercial  law  1  Business  writing 

2  History  of  commerce  3  Stenography  (50  words) 

3  Commercial  geography  3  Stenography  (100  words) 
2  Business  correspondence         2  Typewriting 

Group  VI.    Other  Subjects 
3  History  and  principles  of  education  3  Advanced  drawing  (general) 

3  Psychology  and  principles  of  education         2  Advanced  drawing  (art) 
3  Drawing  2  Advanced  drawing  (mechanical) 

The  examinations  are  held  in  New  York  City  and  other  points  in  the  State  in 
January,  June  and  September  of  each  year.  The  dates  for  the  next  three  years 
are  as  follows  : 

REGENTS    EXAMINATIONS 

1908  1909  1910 

January  27-31  25-29  24-28 

June  15-19  14-18  20-24 

September  14-16  13-15  19-21 

For  detailed  information  as  to  fees,  time  and  place  of  examination,  credit 
allowed  for  previous  study,  and  so  on,  address  "  Chief,  Examinations  Division, 
New  York  State  Education  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y." 
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Text  and  Reference  Books 

The  text-book  method  is  not  followed  in  the  school,  and  it  is  not 
practicable  to  make  a  list  of  books  covering  the  subject-matter  pre- 
sented in  the  lectures.  The  following  list  includes  books  to  which 
reference  is  frequently  made  : 

Accounting:  The  Philosophy  of  Accounts,  by  Charles  E.  Sprague; 
Accounting  in  Theory  and  Practice,  by  Geo.  Lisle  ;  The  Accountants' 
Library  Series ;  Dicksee' s  Auditing,  Amer.  Edition,  by  R.  H.  Mont- 
gomery ;  Encyclopedia  of  Accounting ;  Advanced  Accounting,  by  L. 
R.  Dicksee ;  Bookkeeping  for  Accountant  Students,  by  L.  R.  Dicksee  ; 
Text-Book  of  the  Accountancy  of  Investment,  by  Charles  E.  Sprague  ; 
Accounts  of  Executors,  by  Joseph  Hardcastle  ;  Corporation  Accounting 
and  Corporation  Law,  by  J.  J.  Rahill  ;  Corporate  Finance  and  Accounting, 
by  H.  C.  Bentley ;  Factory  Accounts,  by  Garcke  and  Fells ;  Cost 
Accounts,  by  L.  W.  Hawkins ;  English  Accountants'"  Manual. 

Economics  :  Seager,  Introduction  to  Economics;  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Political  Economy;  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics;  Seligman,  Prin- 
ciples of  Econotnics ;  Pierson,  Economics;  Gide,  Principles  of  Political 
Economy;   Hadley,  Economics;   Fetter,  Economics. 

Finance  :  J.  F.  Johnson,  Money  and  Currency;  C.  F.  Dunbar, 
Chapters  in  the  History  and  Theory  of  Banking;  Horace  White,  Money 
and  Banking;  Report  of  the  Indianapolis  Monetary  Commission  ;  F.  A. 
Cleveland,  Funds  and  Their  Uses;  Sereno  S.  Pratt,  The  Work  of  Wall 
Street;  E.  S.  Meade,  Trust  Finance;  D.  R.  Dewey,  Financial  History 
of  the  United  States;  C.  A.  Conant,  History  of  Modern  Banks  of  Issue, 
and  Principles  of  Money  and  Banking;  A.  D.  Noyes,  Thirty  Years  of 
Amencan  Finance;  Clare,  A  B  C  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges;  Goschen, 
Foreign  Exchanges;  Greene,  Corporation  Fi7iance;  Kirkbride  &  Sterrett, 
The  Modern  Trust  Company;  Daggett,  Railroad  Reorganizations ;  Burton, 
Crises  and  Depressions;    Bagehot,  Lombard  Street. 

Commerce  and  Industry:  Webster,  History  of  Commerce;  Clow, 
Introduction  to  Study  of  Commerce ;  Day,  History  of  Commerce;  Meyer, 
Government  Railway  Regulation;  Hadley,  Railroad  Transportation; 
Ripley,  Railway  Problems ;  Adams,  Commercial  Geography;  Cunning- 
ham, English  Industry  and  Commerce ;  Ashley,  Economic  History  of 
England ;  Gibbins,  History  of  Commence  in  Europe;  Jenks,  The  Trust 
Problem;  Toynbee,  The  Industrial  Revolution  in  Europe ;  Hammond, 
The  Cotton  Industry;  Roberts,  The  Anthracite  Coal  Industry ;  Cairnes, 
Slave  Power;  Wells,  Reports  as  Special  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue ; 
Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  ;  Decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 
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Roll  of  Students,  1907-1908 

Graduates 

C.  Ehrengart,  B.CS 5  Worth  St.,  New  York  City 

Leo  Greendlinger,  B.CS 212  East  Broadway,  New  York  City 

James  D.  Glunts 68  W.  Washington  PI.,  New  York  City 

Senior  Class 

Benjamin  Aaronson,  B.S 143  Essex  St.,  New  York  City 

Jacob  Appelbaum,  B.S 126  St.  Mark's  PL,  New  York  City 

Michael  E.  Benjamin 288  E.  3d  St.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  H.   Branstater 528  W.   145th  St.,  New  York  City 

Clinton  Irving  Collver 73  Washington  PL,  New  York  City 

Mark  Condell 1353  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Harry  Davenport 32  Nassau  St.,  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

William  Diebold,  B.S 275  Bank  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

James  Lucien  Druck 18  Anderson  Ave.,  Palisade,  N.    J. 

Edward  J.  Duffy 72  Market  St.,  New  York  City 

W.   T.  Eddy,  Jr 80  Washington   Sq.,  New  York  City 

Benjamin  D.  Fairchild 1431  Fifty-fourth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles    Frank 388    Vernon    Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John   B.   Goddard 123   Quincy   St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Elbert  W.  Gould 215  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

Annie  R.  Hamill 323  E.  13th  St.,  New  York  City 

Franklyn  Heydecke 66  Farley  Ave.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Karen   M.   Jensen Tenafly,  N.    J. 

Harry  Sterling  Johnson,  124  Richmond  Terrace,  Pt.  Richmond,  S.   I. 

A.  E.  Kemmerer 54  W.  10th  St.,  New  York  City 

William  E.  Kinze 1050  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harry  C.  Landwehr 611  E.  148th  St.,  New  York  City 

Simon    Loeb 37    Caryl    Ave.,  Caryl,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  W.  Lyons 508  W.   148th  St.,  New  York  City 

Hugh  A.  McCormack 388  Sackett  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

T.   Leonard   McLIeffey 667  W.    178th   St.,  New  York  City 

David  R.  McGowan 677  President  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Davis  Mellor,  B.  S., 

Phi  Gamma  Delta  House,  University  Heights,  N.  Y. 

James  Stewart  Mershon 374  High  St.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Leroy  L.   Perrine,  PI1.B..30  Broad  St.,   Haskins  &  Sells,  N.  Y.  C. 
Benno  Phillipson 50  W.  117th  St.,  New  York  City 
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John    Lawrence    Raynor Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Henry   Regosin 60    Sumner   Ave.,    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Rieders 134  Grand  St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  Roeder , 4453   Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Seiji    Sakai 445    Broome    St.,  New  York  City 

Charles   Samson Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City 

John  Hanson  Sandford 221  W.   nth  St.,  New  York  City 

William  Shepardson 6  Charles  St.,  New  York  City 

George  W.  Shipway. 691  McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  F.  Smith 613  W.  144th  St.,  New  York  City 

Roy  Smith,  B.A Twenty-third  St.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City 

George  F.  R.  Snowden 211  Greenwood  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Louis  Waldman 318  E.  3d  St.,  New  York  City 

Akira  Watanabe 551  W.   156th  St.,  New  York  City 

Walter  Clarence  Whyard Englewood,  N.   J. 

Ernest  Willvonseder 10  Hammond  Ave.,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 

P.   S.  Young 830  Lake  St.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Daniel  A.  Young 335  W.   15th  St.,  New  York  City 

Junior  Class 

Samuel  Edwin  Allen,  Jr 357  Tenth  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.    J. 

H.  V.  Alward 215  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

A.   P.   Andersen 154  Nassau   St.,  New  York  City 

K.  L.  Baker 17  E.  9th  St.,  New  York  City 

Maxwell  E.  Bloch 273  Canal   St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  V.   Bollenbach 32   Bowery   St.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Robert   Buchan 363   W.    23d    St.,  New  York  City 

C.  Edwin  Burgess 33i  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Thomas  William  Byrnes 269  W.  117th   St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Henry  Cashmore 14  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Morris  Citrin 52  E.    106th   St.,  New  York  City 

W.  Homer  Conkling 48  Ward  St.,     Orange,  N.    J. 

William  Craemer 44  E.  33<i  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Christian  Djorup II  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Randall  J.  Everett 6  Charles  St.,  New  York  City 

Henry  J.  Falk 347  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  L.   Fuson 30  W.  84th   St.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  W.  Gallagher 8  W.  8th  St.,  New  York  City 

Adolph  Geissler 251  E.  50th  St.,  New  York  City 

Heiji  Goto 254  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Morris   Greenberg 229  Waverly  Ave.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Arthur  Vincent  Grimes,  A.B 620  W.  136th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Isaac  Grinfeld 335  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 

James  Hastings 450  Broome   St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Frederick  Hegel 31  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 

Rudolph  F.  Heiles,  Jr 174  N.  8th  St.,  Newark,  N.   J. 

Chas.  Heitzmann 609  Van  Buren  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Henry  J.  Hinck 411   E.  88th  St.,  New  York  City 

Emil    Hinrichs 179  Lewis   Ave.,    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dennis  Clyde  Holly Twenty-third  St.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,     N.  Y.  C 

R.  Franklin  Horst 6  Charles  St.,  New  York  City 

Modesto  Huete 21  E.  21st  St.,  New  York  City 

H.   G.   Hutchinson 155  W.   131st  St.,  New  York  City 

Abraham  Jablow,  B.S 268  Henry  St.,  New  York  City 

Harold  V.  Jacobs 488  First  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  Jarboe 238  Twelfth   St.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  Johnson 310  W.  112th  St.,  New  York  City 

Abraham  Karmel 215  E.  5th  St.,  New  York  City 

Edwin  Marshall  Kinsey 267  W.  nth  St.,  New  York  City 

S.  B.  Koopman,  B.S 78  Washington  PI.,  New  York  City 

John  E.  Kouba 314  Highpoint  Ave.,  West  Hoboken,  N.    J. 

Arthur  MacAuley 17  E.  9th  St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  James  McDonald 304  W.  29th  St.,  New  York  City 

Alexander  Frank  Makay 522  Grand  St.,  New  York  City 

William  F.  C.  Merkel 55  W.   nth  St.,  New  York  City 

Carlton  Carlosse  Moore 22  Charles  St.,  New  York  City 

Alfred  Moysello 28  Bedford  St.,  New  York  City 

John   Noone 165   W.    12th   St.,  New  York  City 

A.   G.    Oesterle 115    Broadway,  New  York  City 

Charles  Paley,  B.A 194  Madison  St.,  New  York  City 

Henry  J.  Parkis 5  W.  125th  St.,  New  York  City 

Meyer  Parmet 309  E.  79th  St.,  New  York  City 

Abraham  Puder 321  Fifteenth  Ave.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

William  H.  Pullman 337  E.  18th  St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  R.  Rawlings 80  Broadway,  New  York  City 

George  M.  Reuck no  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Albert  A.    Sarney 1142   Fiftieth   St.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jerome  Henry  Schloss 306  W.  93d  St.,  New  York  City 

Harry  Shapero 230  E.  6th  St.,  New  York  City 

Maximilian    Steinberg 310   W.    120th    St.,  New  York  City 

Isabel    Steinecke 1064  Forest   Ave.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  Aloysius  Sturm 70  Graham  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.    J. 

S.    M.    Sumliner 288   Thatford    Ave.,  New  York  City 

David    Tanncnbaum 133    Mercer    St.,  New  York  City 
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H.  Albert  Tienken .484  Van  Buren  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Albert  M.  Tuohy Corona,  L.    I. 

Gerald  Tushak 204  Cruger  Ave.,  New  York  City, 

William  J.  Voehl 415  E.  86th  St.,  New  York  City 

George  Henry  Weber 65   Second  Ave.,  New  York  City 

John  Raymond  Wildman 7  Fi^h  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Milford  Alvah  Wilkins 494  Twelfth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Elwyn   S.   Wintermute 31   W.   63d   St.,  New  York  City 

Louis   Zenker 319  E.   79th   St.,  New  York  City 

Bennet  Zinn 225  W.  133d  St.,  New  York  City 

First  Year  Class 

P.  E.  Bacas 210  W.  4th  St.,  New  York  City 

Albert  W.  Ballentine 10  McKinley  Ave.,  E.  Orange,  N.    J. 

William  C.  Beck 58  Mamaroneck  Ave.,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

William  Ulmer  Becker 25  Belvidere  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Bell 118  W.  nth  St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  G.  Belzer 245-247  E.  13th  St.,  New  York  City 

Oscar  Boecker 413  E.  137th  St.,  New  York  City 

Henry  Boschen 310  Mt.  Hope  PL,  New  York  City 

Hertz  Bourgin-Gordon 542  E.  82d  St.,  New  York  City 

Frederic  S.  Bowen 93  W.  8th  St.,  Bayonne,  N.    J. 

Franklin  Bowman 75   W.   Washington   PL,  New  York  City 

John   Boyce 48   Bedford   St.,  New  York  City 

B.  Evans  Bradford 142  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City 

D.  H.  Brandes 142  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City 

L.  L.  Branthover 239  W.  21st  St.,  New  York  City 

E.  W.  Breyer 54  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York  City 

George  Thomas  Brown 230  W.  104th  St.,  New    York  City 

Wellington  E.  Bull Twenty-third  St.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Sebastian  S.  Burr 811  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York  City 

George  W.   Carman 99  John  St.,  New  York  City 

Lewis   Chisling 3  University  PL,  New  York  City 

Louis  A.  Cobin 8  E.  107th  St.,  New  York  City 

Maxwell  I.  Cohn 200  E.  110th  St.,  New  York  City 

Woolsey  W.  Conlin 272  E.  5th  St.,  New  York  City 

Gilbert  A.  Connor,  A.B 525  E.  149th  St.,  New  York  City 

George  W.  Cook 66  Railroad  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  Ernest  Crowe 210  W.  4th  St.,  New  York  City 

James  M.  Daly Little  Neck,  L.    I. 

Walter  David 215  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

Walter  Niles  Dean 270  E.  i62d  St.,  New  York  City 
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John  L.  Debes,  Jr 945  College  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City 

Charles  B.  Doolittle 375  Marlborough  Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Douglas 215  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

Morris   M.    Duhan 1439   Lexington   Ave.,  New  York  City 

Peter  A.   Eckes 194  Chambers   St.,  New  York  City 

James  G.  Eggo 2845  Bainbridge  Ave.,  New  York  City 

William  J.  Ellinson 63  E.  99th  St.,  New  York  City 

Herman  Ellguth 757  E.  133d  St.,  New  York  City 

Heinrich   M.   Erhardt 215   W.   23d   St.,  New  York  City 

Frank   Feldhusen,   Jr 771    Dawson    St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  V.  Ficker 332  E.  I52d  St.,  New  York  City 

Arthur  C.  Fike 237  W.  Fourth  St.,  New  York  City 

Emil  E.  Fisher 57  E.  3d  St.,  New  York  City 

Austin  B.   Fish 306  W.   14th  St,  New  York  City 

Jacob  Fischer 1658  First  Ave.,  New  York  City 

John  D.  Fitzgerald 26  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City 

G.  Flintermann N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Charles  P.  Forshew 608  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Philip  Frank 1434  Fifty-seventh  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Fried 11  E.  115th  St.,  New  York  City 

George  Fritz 460  Seventy-second  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Frank  Otoichi  Fujita 571  W.  159th  St.,  New  York  City 

Risaburo  Fukabori 64  E.   133d  St.,  New  York  City 

Lewis  Fuller 292  Linden  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Carlos  A.   Galarce 54  Manhattan  Ave.,  New  York  City 

R.  W.  Garcia 312  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  City 

John  H.  Geist 41  Clinton  St.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

David  Geller 274  E.   7th  St.,  New  York  City 

Wilbur  F.  German Westerleigh,  S.    I. 

William  F.  A.  Glasser 100  Lafayette  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Edward  Goldstone 8  W.   119th  St.,  New  York  City 

Alfred  H.  Goodson 241  W.  135th  St.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  Edwin  Graef 49  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

Maurice  Edward  Greenfield 57  Troutman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles    Grubstein 81    Quitman    St.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

L.  P.  Hammond 154  Henry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

C.  T.  Hatch 119  W.  76th  St.,  New  York  City 

M.  C.  Hey  wood 69  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  P.  Hickson 190  W.  10th  St.,  New  York  City 

J.  A.   Hoge 417  W.   120th  St.,  New  York  City 

A.  J.  Holm 96  N.  15th  St.,  E.  Orange,  N.   J. 

Harry    Horowitz 1-3-5    Ridge    St.,  New  York  City 
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Robert  LeCompte  Hovey 120  W.  72A  St.,  New  York  City 

Harry  Hoyle.Xare  of  N.  Y.  University,  Bursar's  Office,  N.  Y.  C. 

John  H.  Hudson,  Jr 171  W.  10th  St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  Huenewinckell,  A.B 437  Macon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

James  Dunn  Hufham,  A.B 3  University  PL,  New  York  City 

C.   Carl  Hughes 56  Park  PL,  Newark,  N.   J. 

Guy  Humphrey 98  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City 

Juste   F.   Humez Wellsboro,  Pa. 

William  H.  Irvine 6  Charles  St.,  New  York  City 

George  E.  Irving 254  Steuben  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ryoichi  Izumi 332  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Jacobson 42   Broadway,  New  York  City 

William  Jacoby 266  Henry  St.,  New  York  City 

H.  M.  James 23  W.  9th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ralph  C.  Jappe 1085  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harry   H.  Jetter 226  E.   53d   St.,  New  York  City 

Emanuel  R.  Kagle 61  Sheriff  St.,  New  York  City 

George  Kahn 66  W.   128th  St.,  New  York  City 

George  E.  Kellner 310  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  City 

Roy  C.  Kemmerer Broadway,  New  York  City 

Jacob    Kepecs 182    E.    7th    St.,  New  York  City 

A.   S.   Kepple .16  E.  9th   St.,  New  York  City 

C.  Fred  Klee 140  E.  27th  St.,  New  York  City 

Jacob  Kolsby 310  E.  4th  St.,  New  York  City 

Philip  Kornfield 73   Avenue  C,  New  York  City 

Kaname  Kojima Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  63  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Percival  Kroehl    

August  Krumenauer 656  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Walter  C.  Lang 23  W.  9th  St.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  Langan 428  Central  Park  W.,  New  York  City 

William  W.  Law 233  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

Ralph  W.  Lee 582  Grant  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Morris  Levine 8  W.   119th  St.,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Lewis 39  W.  9th  St.,  New  York  City 

Louis  E.  Lewis 400  Bank  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Arthur  MacArthur  Lovibond 600  W.   I42d   St.,  New  York  City 

William  Lurie 443  E.    138th   St.,  New  York  City 

John  Nash  McCullough 304  W.  112th  St.,  New  York  City 

Daniel  A.  McKeever,  D.A 310  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  City 

Winfield  McKeon 112  Fulton  St.,  Astoria,  L.  I. 

George  McLaughlin 200  S.  3d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Warren  W.  MacNeill 511  W.  171st  St.,  New  York  City 
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John  J.  Madden 160  Waverly  PI.,  New  York  City 

M.  P.  Maher 283  Thirteenth  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Ralph   L.   Marsden 347  W.  46th   St.,  New  York  City 

Kaichiro  Maruyama 225  W.  59th  St.,  New  York  City 

Seishichi  Masui 445  Broome   St.,  New  York  City 

Yasus  Matsuishima 213  W.   nth  St.,  New  York  City 

Albert  E.  Meharg 9  Graham  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.    J. 

Tsunezo  Meiji 56  Morningside  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Frank  Merkert,  Jr 208  Marcy  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clarence  Merrill 342  W.   121st  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Milgrim 190  E.  Houston  St.,  New  York  City 

Ernest  H.  Miller 223  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

Otho  M.  Miller 215  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

G.  F.  Montague 215  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

Earl    C.    Mott 34   Morningside   Ave.,  New  York  City 

John  J.  Muldoon 4506  Seventeenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  A.  Murphy Milburn,  N.  J. 

Walter  P.  Myers 

Kuichi   Nakayama 107    Cherry    St.,  New  York  City 

Milton  G.  Nelson University  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Newman 257  E.  3d  St.,  New  York  City 

Norman  Newman 484  E.  141st  St.,  New  York  City 

Thomas   Nolan 120  W.  94th   St.,  New  York  City 

Yukichi  Nosse 87  Front   St.,  New  York  City 

Nabuo  Obata 19  E.  inth  St.,  New  York  City 

Jiro  Ohtsuyama 616  W.  138th  St.,  New  York  City 

Sukekatsu  Okada 17  Concord   St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ernest  L.  Olrich 25  Broad  St.,  care  of  American  Trading  Co. 

John  T.  O'Neill 148  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Joseph  O.  Osgood,  Jr 17  Myrtle  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.    J. 

Yashikaga  Ota,  Care  of  J.  A.  Com.  Weekly,  Tribune  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Duane  B.  Otjen 17  E.  9th  St.,  New  York  City 

Leslie    E.    Palmer Plainfield,  N.   J. 

John  J.  Parker Care  of  Redmond,  56  Perry  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  L.  Pearce 312  Maple  St.,  W.  Hoboken,  N.    J. 

Robert  N.  Phinney 81  Second  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Warren  C.  Pike,  Jr 574  Macon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  E.  Prall 194  Maple  Ave.,  Wallington,  N.    J. 

Edward  H.  Putz 70  E.  86th  St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  G.   Pyle 94  Keap  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  S.  Ramsay,  Jr 61  Morningside  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Gustave  Rees 2121  Hughes  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Enki  Ri 108  W.  103d  St.,  New  York  City 

Alexander  Monroe  Richardson 106  Waverly  PL,  New  York  City 

John  William  Riedell 254  Eldert  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Loren  Britton  Roberts 17  E.  9th  St.,  New  York  City 

Arthur  H.  Rosenkampff 2027  Prospect  Ave.,  New  York  City 

O.    Ross 310   Water    St.,  New  York  City 

Jonas  Roth 324  E.  91st  St.,  New  York  City 

Saichi  Saito 330  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

Isaac  Schoenberg 43  E.  128th  St.,  New  York  City 

J.  William  Schulze 19  Norfolk  St.,  Newark,  N.   J. 

Irving  V.  Scott 708  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Walter  W.  Settle 628  Park  Ave.,  Hoboken,  N.    J. 

Morris  H.   Siegel 827  Tinton  Ave.,  New  York  City 

A.  G.  Simons 162  W.  79th  St.,  New  York  City 

Thomas  P.  Smith,  Jr 1838  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Harry  Albert  Solomon 1161  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Samuel  J.  Sonderling 68  W.  118th  St.,  New  York  City 

James  A.  Stack Carroll  PI.  and  165th  St.,  New  York  City 

Arthur  H.   Strawn 122  State  St.,     Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Koreyoshi  Takashi 445  Broome   St.,  New  York  City 

Hikoshiro  Takemura. .  .Kato  Bros.  &  Co.,  598  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Abram  Thorner 1475  Washington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Emma  A.  Tibbetts 505  W.  112th  St.,  New  York  City 

Shinji  Tsukada 151    E.   27th    St.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  B.  Townsend 243  W.  43d   St.,  New  York  City 

Felix  Ullmann,  B.A 133  E.  84th  St,  New  York  City 

Henry  Ungland,  Jr 147  Ridgewood  Ave,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Arthur  Christian  Upleger 30  Church   St,  New  York  City 

Harvey  F.  Van  Sickle 239  W.  26th  St,  New  York  City 

W.  F.  Voelz 210  W.  4th  St.,  New  York  City 

Otto  Wahle 156  E.  64th  St,  New  York  City 

Martin  Weinbarg 30  Broad  St,  New  York  City 

Henry  W.  Wiggins,   Jr 170  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Eugene  Charles  Wilcox 24  Charles  St.,  New  York  City 

Lloyd  P.  Williams 237  W.  4th  St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  A.  Winter 1034  Fairmount  PI,  New  York  City 

Fred  A.  Wolfe, 
Cudahy  Packing  Co,  Thirty-fifth  St.  and  Eleventh  Ave,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mark  Wolff 598  St.  Mary's  St.,  New  York  City 

Wong  Cheng  Chao 867  Park  Ave,  New  York  City 

John  F.  W.  Wuerth 2569  Bainbridge  Ave,  New  York  City 

A.  Youngholm 463  Elm  St.,  Arlington,  N.  J. 
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Carl  P.  Zimmerer Grant  Ave.,  Chester  Park,  L.    I. 

Arturo  Zumacta, 

Care  of  Peruvian  Consulate,  25  Broad  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

First   Year  Specials 

Fred   R.   Anderberg 456  W.  22d   St.,  New  York  City 

Keiziro  Baba 179  Sands  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clarence  Guy  Baker 507  W.   178th  St.,  New  York  City 

Louis  L.  Breiner 47  Horatio  St.,  New  York  City 

E.   W.    Breyer 54   St.   Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York  City 

John  T.  Buckley 184  Fourth  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

John  J.  Burke 274  W.  19th  St.,  New  York  City 

George  William  Cadmus. ..  .1527  Fifty-seventh  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Howard   F.    Carrigan 279   Broadway,  New  York  City 

Edward  Carson Twenty-third   St.   and  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Walter  David 11   Broadway,   Room   1008,  New  York  City 

I.  A.  Delanoy 143  W.   129th  St.,  New  York  City 

Harry  Lewis  Dickerson 43  Exchange  PI.,  New  York  City 

W.  Lloyd  Dodge 153  S.  Elliott  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  J.  Ellinson 62  E.  99th  St.,  New  York  City 

P.  W.  Eyster 342  W.   19th  St.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  H.   Feinberg 106  Canal   St.,  New  York  City 

Max  Finck 2168  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jos.  H.  Fritsch 57  Burnet  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Edward  Stanley  Gilmour 556  Lewis  St.,  Union  Hill,  N.    J. 

Harry  E.  Gordon 305  Marcy  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wade   Greene,    LL.B 176   Broadway,  New  York  City 

H.   A.   Hall 2561   Bainbridge   Ave.,  New  York  City 

Edwin  Harvey,  Jr 476  Kosciusko   St.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  Holmes 202  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

Frank  Llofmann 68  Henry  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  F.  H.  Johnson 51  Summer  St.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

John  Jordan 37  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 

John  A.   Kissick 563  W.   183d   St.,  New  York  City 

Ferdinand  Klumpp 21   Pleasant  Ave.,   Weehawken,  N.  J. 

J.  B.  Kramer 559  E.  155th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ernest  Katz 83  Palmetto  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  W.  Lamport 4602  Thirteenth  Ave.,  Brooktyn,  N.  Y. 

Ellen  Grace  Leslie 217  W.  83d  St.,  New  York  City 

Thos.  L.  Lynch 238  W.  4th  St.,  New  York  City 

Chas.   F.  Manchon Care  of  Unien  Exchange  Bank,  N.  Y.  C. 

William  J.  Mann 921  Trinity  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Frank  A.  Meyers 18  Clinton  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

Walter  Charles  Mink 74  Hillside  Ave.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

James  B.   Mullady 74  Adelphi  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mary  H.  Mullins ".417  W.  121st  St.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  Francis  O'Donnell 6705  Second  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  L.  Packard.  .Twenty-third  St.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Renner 32  Thomas   St.,  New  York  City 

Louis  Rommel,  Jr 43  Brookside  Ave.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Louis   Ross 16  E.    105th   St.,  New  York  City 

Max  L.  Saft 777  Dawson  St.,  Bronx 

Sidney  C.  Schoenlank 234  Lefferts  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I. 

Harry  Schulman 34  Eldridge  St.,  New  York  City 

John  G.   Schurtz.  ."The  Judson,"  Washington  Sq..  New  York  City 

George  Seeger 80  Leonard  St.,  New  York  City 

C.  Webster  Simpkins 1396  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eugene  F.  Smith 480  Second  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

David    Stark 1 18    Broome    St.,  New  York  City 

Roy    H.    Stringfield Grantwood,  N.    J. 

Antonio  Q.  Telles 29  W.  104th  St.,  New  York  City 

Berkley  Greene  Tohey 105   E.   22d   St.,  New  York  City 

Samuel    B.    Trumbull Summit,  N.    J. 

Jacob  Unger New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  New  York  City 

Charles  Van  Loan 234  W.  26th  St.,  New  York  City 

Arthur  H.  Weisker 35  River  Road,  Edgewater,  N.  J. 

Charles  F.  Werber 843  Glenmore  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I.  M.  Winikus 80  E.  2d  St.,  New  York  City 

Unclassified 

Charles  L.  Adolph 645  Mt.  Prospect  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

James  J.  Anderson 425  W.   114th  St.,  New  York  City 

Willis  Anderson Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

John  W.  Armstrong 442  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

Robert  Arnold 57  W.   124th  St.,  New  York  City 

Alfred  B.  Atkinson 1778  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

J.  J.  Atkinson 117  W.  58th  St.,  New  York  City 

John  Bacon 374  Eighth   St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  Baker 64  W.  Washington  PL,  New  York  City 

George  W.  Baker,  Jr 607  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Warren  A.  Baker 107  E.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

F.   P.  Baltz 34  Morningside  Ave.,  New  York  City 

H.  M.  Banks 700  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City 

W.  P.  Barker 100  William  St.,  New  York  City 
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Philip   E.    Basson 5   Nassau   St.,  New  York  City 

James  Edmund  Bartley 603  Trinity  Ave.,  New  York  City 

J.  H.  Becker 200  W.  136th  St.,  New  York  City 

N.  Beck  with 203  Edgecombe  Ave.,  New  York  City 

D.  E.  Mott  Belcher 74  Van  Buren  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LFrank  F.  Bergenfeld 454  Jerome  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Otto   Bernet 138   E.   47th   St.,  New  York  City 

LJos.  Z.  Biegeleisen 116  E.  114th  St.,  New  York  City 

William  H.  Billings 720  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Diana  Blauvelt 11 1  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Alexander  Bliden 54  W.  140th  St.,  New  York  City 

Solomon  Blumestock 247  W.  135th  St.,  New  York  City 

Clarence  H.  Bodenstein 14  Taylor  St.,  W.  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Frank    Boehm 170    Broadway,  New  York  City 

Edward  V.  Bollenbach 32  Bowery  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Allen  S.  Borden 120  Broadway,  New  Y'ork  City 

J.  P.  Bowerman Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Frank  M.  Boylan 1277  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  M.  Boylan 1277  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Boyne 379  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

James  Brennan 415  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  City 

George  A.  Brettel 100  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Fred  S.  Brewster 366  W.  118th  St.,  New  York  City 

M.  L.  Brewster 26  Earl  St.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

George  W.  Bricker 343  Seventy-third  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  W.  Briggs 214  Wilson  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

James  Bebee  Brinsmade 31  W.  49th  St.,  New  York  City 

Harold  H.  Brown 518  W.  151st  St.,  New  York  City 

James  L.  Brown 1104  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Robert  G.  Brown 16  Centre  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

George  A.  Bryant 44  W.  33d  St.,  New  York  City 

Thomas  B.  Buhler 216  W.  131st  St.,  New  York  City 

Fisher  T.  Bullard 100  Front  St.,  New  York  City 

Walter  Fitch  Bullard 419  W.   121st  St.,  New  York  City 

^Frederick  H.  Bunting 443  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

Richard   Burr 601   W.   I42d   St.,  New  York  City 

Thomas  A.  Byrnes 187  Concord  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Florence  Cahill 145  W.  96th  St.,  New  York  City 

William  Cahill 10  Beekman  PL,  New  York  City 

Eugene  B.  Calder 544  W.  140th  St.,  New  York  City 

J.    G.    Callaghan 327    Convent   Ave.,  New  York  City 

Will  K.  Callow 630  W.  35th  St.,  New  York  City 
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C.  D.  Cammanuer 234  W.  74th  St.,  New  York  City 

D.  L.  Carmody 211  S.  Broad  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Arthur  E.  Carpenter 518  W.  143d  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  W.  Cary 49  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

J.  F.  Caulfield 1   Broadway,  New  York  City 

Miriam  Cerf 101  W.  89th  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  D.  Chase 116  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 

William  G.  Chase,  A.B., 

Care  of  Safety  Systems  Co.,  34-54  Hubert  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Louise  B.  Chidester 202  E.  60th  St.,  New  York  City 

Donald   Christopher 201   W.   79th   St.,  New  York  City 

Solomon  Churchill 2060  Washington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  D.  Cohen 308  W.   113th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ralph  Colby 618  W.  136th  St.,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Colver 130  E.  16th  St.,  New  York  City 

M.  H.  Conn,  Care  of  Nat.  Biscuit  Co.,  409  W.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
F.  W.  Cordes 143  W.   nth   St.,  New  York  City 

F.  H.  Cornell 717  Sterling   PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Costello 335  Summer  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

G.  W.  Cotton 2,7  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  City 

Henry   Craemer 44  E.   35th   St.,  Bayonne,  N.   J. 

LDaniel    F.    Crowley 2142   Mapes   Ave.,  New  York  City 

Michael  J.  Cullen 421  E.  69th  St.,  New  York  City 

Rufus  C.  Davies 37  W.  32d  St.,  Bayonne,  N.    J. 

H.  R.  Davis 14  State  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Robert  L.  Davis 470  Dawson  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

LBenjamin  M.  Day 1925  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Thomas  J.  Delanoy 2180  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

W.  George  Dencker 394  Webster  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.   J. 

Alfred  L.  Dern, 

Care  of  Miles  M.  Dawson,  1947  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

P.  J.  Devlin 338  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 

William  DeVries Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Erwin  Dick,  Care  of  Merck  &  Co.,  University  PI.,  New  York  City 

Richard  J.  Dickson 946  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Elmer  P.  Diefendorf. ..  .Fifth  Ave.  Bank,  530  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

W.  Elliot  Dodge 153  S.  Elliott  PI,  New  York  City 

Francis  J.  L.  Dorl Park  Row  Bldg,  3d  Floor,  New  York  City 

Harry  O.  Dorn 272  Thompson  Ave,  Long  Island  City 

Herman  C.  Dornheim 464  W.  146th  St,  New  York  City 

Gustav  A.  Dornheim 464  W.    146th   St,  New  York  City 

Thomas  F.  Dougherty,  Jr 227  E.  62d  St,  New  York  City 
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Clarence  Doyle 121  Elm  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Bryeyend  Doxrud 1944  Eighty-fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  M.  Drennan 87  S.  9th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Francis  X.  Dreyer n/2  W.  65th  St.,  New  York  City 

Sydney   Wells    Dunham 247    Sixth   Ave.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

J-  Dunk 535  W.  12th  St.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  S.  Durkee 100  William  St.,  New  York  City 

G.   U.   Eastman  Springfield,  N.    J. 

W.  J.  Ebbels 58  William   St.,  New  York  City 

Christian   P.   Ec    :r 70   Park  PL,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Felix  G.  Effray 177  Glenwood  Ave.,  E.  Orange,  N.    J. 

Henry  Eggers,  Jr 326  W.  87th  St.,  New  York  City 

Carl  Ehrengart.  .Care  of  Stollwerck  Bros.,  5  Worth  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

D.  W.  Elmore 149  Congress  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Peter  Emslie 442  W.  26th  St.,  New  York  City 

Jacob  Englander 67  Thirteenth  Ave.,  Newark,  N.   J. 

LJ.  F.  English 306  W.  90th  St.,  New  York  City 

Chas.  E.  Ensko 1%  Charlton  St.,  New  York  City 

Louis    Escher 51    Bible    House,  New  York  City 

James   M.    Faust 365   Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Frank  Feldhusen 771  Dawson  St.,  New  York  City 

H.  B.   Fenton 296  W.   12th   St.,  New  York  City 

B.  H.    Ferris Chatham,  N.    J. 

N-  J-  Fields 130  E.  43d  St.,  New  York  City 

Andrew  Fisher,  Jr 164  Front  St.,  New  York  City 

William  E.    Fitzpatrick 44   W.   17th   St.,  New  York  City 

John  Foley 314  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

John  J.   Foote 64  Doscher   St.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  French 500  W.  135th  St.,  New  York  City 

LLester  M.  Friedman,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  25  Rutgers  St,  New  York  City 

W.  B.  Fuerth 830  Lexington  Ave,  New  York  City 

Gimijivo  Fuvukawa 63-65  Wall    St,  New  York  City 

Charles  H.  Galle 17  W.  65th  St,  New  York  City 

Albert  K.  Gambling 25  Bradhurst  Ave,  New  York  City 

W.  H.  Geiss 54  Wall   St,  New  York  City 

John  Gerdes 400A  McDonough  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hans  W.  Gesell 120  Shippen  St,  Weehawken,  N.    J. 

Richard  F.  Gibson 84  William  St,  New  York  City 

C.  M.  Gill.... Care  of  Miles  M.  Dawson,  1947  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

George  Gillen 847  S.    15th   St,  Newark.  N.    J. 

H.  Murray  Glass 149  W.  I42d  St,  New  York  City 

G.   N.  Gocrner 51   Hancock  Ave,  Jersey  City.  N.   J. 
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J.  Marshall  Gorham 96  Dwight  PI.,  Englewood,  N.    J. 

R.  W.  Gorham 96  Dwight  PI.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

J.  J.  Griffiths 135  W.  49th  St.,  New  York  City 

A.  R.  Griswold 127  Duane  St.,  New  York  City 

Lilly  E.  Gunderson 49  W.  9th  St.,  New  York  City 

William  Haack 226  £.  19th  St.,  New  York  City 

Harry  D.  Halt National  City  Bank,  52  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

G.   William  Hansen Fkrnl   Park,  L.    I. 

Max  Handelsman 65  Lenox  Ave.,      ew  York  City 

J.   Russell   Harden 68  Grove  St.,   rMainfield,  N.   J. 

Ethelbert  Digby  Harris 26  Bergen  St.,  Hackensack,  N.   J. 

M.  Joseph  Harson 200  Broadway,  New  York  City 

H.  Hartford 325  W.  124th  St.,  New  York  City 

M.  W.  Hassey 1530a  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Heiles 174  N.  9th   St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Lawrence  H.  Hellenberg 241  W.  I02d  St.,  New  York  City 

Sterling  P.   Helmick 203  W.  43d   St.,  New  York  City 

Leslie  N.  Hemenway 564  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Edward  A.  Hemphill 18  Monticello  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.   J. 

Charles  F.  Heney 42  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.    J. 

William  P.  Hepperla 342  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

E.  H.  Hergesheimer 162  Sixteenth  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.    J. 

H.  A.  Herrick 176  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Frederick  I.  Hicks 242  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Edward  M.  Hill 10  Thomas  St.,  New  York  City 

Harry  A.  Hillton 42  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Percy  K.   Hilton 215  W.  23d   St.,  New  York  City 

Andrew  T.  Hines 230  E.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  C.  Hitch 23  S.  Elliott  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Robert  A.  Hoch,  Jr 8  Quitman   St.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Alfred  B.  Hoffman 9  E.  22d   St.,  New  York  City 

C.  F.  Hoffman 21  E.  21st  St.,  New  York  City 

Henry  J.  Hogan Irvington,  N.    J. 

George   H.   Holden 58   William   St.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  Horn 340  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Harry  H.  Horton 215  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

C.   F.   Hovey 35  W.  61st   St.,  New  York  City 

Harold  G.  Howe 1022  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken,  N.    J. 

Edward  G.  Huepper .  ^782  Pond  Place,  New  York  City 

Charles   H-.    Hughes 120   Broadway,  New  York  City 

William  Hundhausen v.  ..234  W.  116th  St.,  New  York  City 

Mabel   Hutchinson 1146  Longfellow   Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Wallace  Charles  Hutton 342  E.  78th  St.,  New  York  City 

Harold   Hyer 56  Cedar   St.,  New  York  City 

A.   F.   Israel 91  Wall   St.,  New  York  City 

Frank   Ives 44   Berry   St.,  New  York  City 

N.  Thomas  Jackson 253  E.  10th  St.,  New  York  City 

K.   W.  Jappe 1085   Lafayette  Ave.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

E.  Jinushi 546  Broadway,  New  York  City 

H.   H.  Johnston 100  William   St.,  New  York  City 

Vern  C.  Jones 153  E.  86th  St.,  New  York  City 

Otto  Jordan 37  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Theodore  C.  Jung 1166  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City 

C.   Alfred  Karpen 172  Ralph  Ave.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ernest   Katz 54   E.   8th   St.,  New  York  City 

Morris  Kaufman 25  Suffolk  St.,  New  York  City 

George  C.  Keefer 317  W.  83d  St.,  New  York  City 

Henry  Keil,  Jr 1653  Topping  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Kelly 1755  Undercliff  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  B.  Kennedy 153  E.  86th  St.,  New  York  City 

Walter  E.  Kennedy 152  E.  54th  St.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  E.  Kirk I5I-I53  Clinton  St.,  New  York  City 

Henry  Charles  Klein 151  E.  84th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ferdinand  Klumpp.  .21  Pleasant  Ave.,  Weehawken  Heights,  N.   J. 

Benjamin  N.  Knox 150  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  M.  Koop 595  Van  Buren  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Adolph  Kopp 69  Decatur  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fritz    Kortenbeuter 84   William    St.,  New  York  City 

Henry  H.   Krause 283  Avenue  A,  New  York  City 

G.  Harry  Kroger 500  Macon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Oswald  Krumenauer 274  W.  141st  St.,  New  York  City 

George  H.  Krumwiede 345  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  City 

H.  W.  Krumwiede,  Jr 345  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  City 

George  A.  Kuhirt 106  W.  77th  St.,  New  York  City 

James  Landsburg 117  W.  Washington  PL,  New  York  City 

John  J.   Lange Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

George  H.  Lane 65  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 

Francis  O.  Lathrop 67  W.  12th  St.,  New  York  City 

A.    C.    Laurence Ill    Chambers    St.,  New  York  City 

Miss  E.  B.  Laurence Ill  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

R.  H.  Leary 146  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  City 

Julius  M.  Leder 221  E.  83d  St.,  New  York  City 

William  H.  Lee,  Jr 147  Main  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  Leff New  York  City 
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Max  Lehr 315  E.  109th  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  F.  Leimbach 2434  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City- 
Alfred  Levinger 7  Wall   St.,  New  York  City 

Arthur  C.  Lewis 171   Van  Sicklen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harry  A.  Libaire 150  W.  49th  St.,  New  York  City 

Miss  H.  Liberman 319  W.  116th  St.,  New  York  City 

John  Ernest  Linde 832  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken,  N.   J. 

Arthur  Speer  Lindaberry 267  First  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.    J. 

LLouis  Lipsky 441   Hopkinson  Ave.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  Littell Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

C.  Mo  wry  Lockwood 9  Highland  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  B.  Loder 122  W.  64th  St.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  F.  Loehr 61   S.  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Sol.  J.  Low 202  E.  90th  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  H.  Luehs 1109  Washington  St.,  Hoboken,  N.    J. 

Harry  J.  Luft 87  Sheriff  St.,  New  York  City 

Carl  G.  Lueder 55  W.  90th  St.,  New  York  City 

C  K.  MacAlpine 166  St.  John's  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Maria  T.  McAvoy 415  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

Henry  H.  McCarthy 245  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 

William  H.  McCoy 449  W.  22d  St.,  New  York  City 

J.  F.  McKean 1165  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Janet  Burton  MacKenzie.  .1524  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Edward  J.  McNally 1759  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

L.  Alexander  Mack 58  William  St.,  New  York  City 

J.  Henry  Magee 83  S.  10th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Daniel  F.  Mahoney 128  W.  136th  St.,  New  York  City 

G.  Tyler  Mairs^. 447  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 

James  W.  Manson 612  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ralph    Marshall Mutual    Bank,  New  YorV  City 

Wm.  F.  Mathieson 771  Prospect  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Charles   Ma«rice 215   E.    15th   St.,  New  York  City 

Irving  H.  Meehan 729  Quincy  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jesse  B.  Mehler 409  W.  145th  St.,  New  York  City 

M.  B.  Meixell 518  W.  148th  St.,  New  York  City 

Fred  E.  Menke 50  Hamilton  Terrace,  New  York  City 

F.  H.  Mertens 485  Washington  St.,  New  York  City 

Benjamin  Bernard  Mickel 243   Marcy  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Willard  Wesley  Miller 248  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

William  A.  Mitchell 2159  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Richard  M.  Montgomery,  Jr 41  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

James  J.  Moore 1490  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Elmer  A.  Morrell 177  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  A.  Morris 40  Stuyvesant  PL,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Jessie  L.  Morris 88  Gold  St.,  New  York  City 

W.  J.  Moses 8  E.  127th  St.,  New  York  City 

Edwin  Royal  Mosher, 

116th   St.  and  Seventh  Ave.,  Graham  Court,  New  York  City 

J.  Muhlfelder 105   E.  92d  St.,  New  York  City 

Hugh  C.   Munday 201    Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Christopher  Murphy 35  Bank  St.,  New  York  City 

Frank  J.  Murphy 410  Park  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  A.  Murphy 131  E.  31st  St.,  New  York  City 

Takeo  Nakayama 546  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Thomas  C.  Naulty 180  S.  8th  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Amos    S.    Newburger 52    Broadway,  New  York  City 

George  C.  Oeters 5  E.  42d  St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  J.  Olsson 498  W.   133d   St.,  New  York  City 

Marcus  L.   Osk 527  W.   121st  St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  Oswald,  Jr 15  W.  108th  St.,  New  York  City 

A.  Otten 363  W.    120th  St,  New  York  City 

Miss  A.  C.  Owen 517  W.   135th  St.,  New  York  City 

Joseph   Francis   O'Donnell 6705   Second   Ave,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  T.  O'Neill 148  Lexington  Ave,  New  York  City 

Charles  William  Pacy 215  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

Leslie  E.  Palmer 522  E.  2d  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

David  Parry 130  W.   13th  St.,  New  York  City 

William  L.  Paton 52  Sanford  St.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Raymond  Pawley Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

N.  B.  Payne 30  W.  51st  St.,  New  York  City 

Oliver  W.   Perrine 923  Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edward  C.  Philip 17  S.  Portland  Ave,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  R.   Piper 950  Trinity  Ave,  New  York  City 

George  Plochman 25  Broad   St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  H.  Plump 39  Union  Sq,  New  York  City 

Nathanael  Pomerance 312  Madison  St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  Poppe 303  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

D.  K.  Price , 752  Broad  St,   Newark,  N.  J. 

Theodore  Price 328  E.  119th  St.,  New  York  City 

William  Prigge 298  W.   12th  St.,  New  York  City 

Bernard  Prigozen 135 1  Fifth  Ave,  New  York  City 

George  F.  Purser 3  Stabdard  PL,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Thomas  Arthur  Pyterman 11 14  Forest  Ave,  New  York  City 

Bryon  J.  Quinn 434  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

V 
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William  Rabinovitch 42  W.  117th  St.,  New  York  City 

Selah  Herbert  Radcliffe 116  Prospect  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.   J. 

Edith  J.  Rafuse 210  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City 

J.  A.  Regnes 137  W.  70th  St.,  New  York  City 

William  J.  Reid 22  Clinton  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.    J. 

W.  B.  Reynolds 54  William  St.,  New  York  City 

Henry  Clay  Rice 60  W.  10th  St.,  New  York  City 

Josephine  Rice 60  W.  10th  St.,  New  York  City 

R.   S.  Richardson Somerville,  N.  J. 

John  William  Riedeli 254  Eldert  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Anton   Rieth,   Jr 329  E.    57th   St.,  New  York  City 

Charles  Rieth 329  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

Samuel  C.  Ritchie 1302  Washington  St.,  Hoboken,  N.    J. 

John  T.  Roberts,  A.B 30  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City 

Edgar  C.  Rockwell 14  Warburton  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

John  C.  D.  Rogge Perry  Ave.  and  Woodlawn  Road,  N.  Y.  C. 

A.  H.  Rose 11   Broadway,  New  York  City 

Bernard  Rose 135  Broadway,  New  York  City 

LSolomon  Rosenberg 228  E.  26th  St.,  New  York  City 

LMarcus   Rosenthal 1526  Washington   Ave.,  New  York  City 

Fred  C.  Roseland 11  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Clarence  A.  Rothwell 144  W.  76th  St.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  J.  Rothacker 350  Fifty-fourth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  F.  Rourke 56  Park  PI.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Thomas  F.  Rowe 52  Hartford  St.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Samuel  P.  Ruff,  Jr 366  W.  118th  St..  New  York  City 

Harold  Wills  Salisbury. 601  W.  137th  St.,  New  York  City 

C.  J.   Scheck 372  W.   127th   St.,  New  York  City 

Eugene  A.  Schmitt 838  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City 

George  H.   Schoenwald, 

Woodward   Ave.    and    Stanhope   St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ernest   Schofield 425   Fifth   Ave.,  New  York  City 

John  W.  Schopp 215  Jamaica  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Joseph  Schumann,  Jr 167  E.  144th  St.,  New  York  City 

Edwin  A.  Scott 154  Henry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  C.  Seely 646  Sterling  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  F.  Seymour 156  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.   P.   Shaw 27  E.  21st  St.,  New  York  City 

Thomas  F.   Shean 50  Pine  St.,  New  York  City 

Rowland  J.    Sheridan 31 18  Webster  Ave.,  New  York  City 

R.  M.  Sherlock 240  Myrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

M.    Shibata 63-65   Wall    St.,  New  York  City 
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Ernest  A.  Sievers,  Jr 1102  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Henry  J.  Sihler University  Heights,  N.  Y. 

J.  Alexander  Simpson, 

Care  of  Penn.  R.  R.  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Lawrence  J.  Smith 14  Kress  Park,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

George  F.  R.   Snowden 211   Greenwood  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  D.  Snyder 633  Leonard  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ida  F.  Snyder 633  Leonard  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  C.  Spaulding 15  Hill  St.,  Newark,  N.   J. 

John  E.  Stair. . . 26  E.  nth  St.,  New  York  City 

George   Royal   Starr Palisade   Park,  N.    J. 

Lindley  M.   Stevens 84  William  St.,  New  York  City 

J.  R.  Stewart 438  Broome  St.,  New  York  City 

Arthur  A.  Stone : in  Broadway,  New  York  City 

J.  Storck Care  of  B.  Tienthel,  49  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City 

John  A.  Sulzer 503  W.  140th  St.,  New  York  City 

Sidney  James  Syer 271  Carleton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Edmund  Harvey  Symonds 4  W.  104th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ryozo  Takahashi 182  High  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  Templeman,  Jr 79  Beech  St.,   Paterson,  N.    J. 

Oscar  C.  Thieleman 168  Polk  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Emilies  A.  Thierheimer 316  E.  18th  St.,  New  York  City 

Eugene  L.  Thompson.  .311  Hartley  Hall,  116th  St.  and  Tenth  Ave. 

F.  Clark  Thompson 541  W.  144th  St.,  New  York  City 

Frank  D.  Thorne 515  W.  I22d  St.,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Ralph  Tilton -j2  W.  87th  St.,  New  York  City 

Joshua  F.  Tobin 500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

W.  Towe 152  Jackson  St.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

A.  John  Towne 100  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frederic  B.  Townsend 52  Wall   St.,  New  York  City 

W.  O.  Tremaine 57  W.  10th  St.,  New  York  City 

Anthony  Treybul 447  E.  83d  St.,  New  York  City 

LBernard  Turk 69  Mangin  St.,  New  York  City 

A.  I.  Underhill 604  W.  146th  St.,  New  York  City 

James  J.  Underwood 128  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Eldon  M.  Van  Dusen Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

Percy  L.  Van  Nuis 124  W.  nth  St.,  New  York  City 

Antoine    Verdier 1240    Lexington    Ave.,  New  York  City 

Robert  R.  Vierling 340  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Joseph  F.  Vogelius Equitable  Life  Ins.  Co.,  New  York  City 

Theodore  F.  Volzing 208  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

Christopher  H.  Von  Thum,  Jr....  118  Reid  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Wheeler  Newman  Voorhees 595  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Henry  P.  Voss 134  W.  61st  St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  W.  Wade 84  William  St.,  New  York  City 

Norman  A.   Wadleigh 279   Broadway,  New  York  City 

Kurt  Wagner 122  W.  91st  St.,  New  York  City 

Frank  G.  Walker 73  Hamilton  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

William  Warren,  Jr 126  E.  66th  St.,  New  York  City 

Chi j i    Watanabe 548    Broadway,  New  York  City 

Paul  A.  Waters 11  Mercer  St.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

H.  M.  Watson 60  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

L.  A.  Watson 208  Pavonia  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.    J. 

Charles  A.  Waxman 451   Pulaski  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  A.  Weber 259  W.  18th  St.,  New  York  City 

Philip   Wehrle 1773   First   Ave.,  New  York  City 

H.  G.  Weil 7  W.  92d  St.,  New  York  City 

Henry  Weisman 173  Henry  St.,  New  York  City 

Edward  M.  Weinstein 18  E.  105th  St.,  New  York  City 

Paul  G.  Weitz 142  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Harry  P.  Westcott 100  William  St.,  New  York  City 

Albert  White 30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

Florence  B.  White 53  Washington  Sq.,  South,  New  York  City 

James  F.  White 147  Park  Ave.,  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I. 

R.  A.  Whitelaw 157  Lincoln  St.,  Montclair,  N.   J. 

Lawrence  Wiegert 253  Covert  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harvey   Wilkins 9    Morton    St.,  New  York  City 

Rudolph  Wismer 146  Hunterdon  St.,  Newark,  N.   J. 

Lambert  Wolverton 281  Clifton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.    J. 

Joseph  H.  Wolfe 175  Central  Ave.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

Henry  C.  Zaro 80  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Gustav  A.  Zieman 346  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Charles  Zevie 63  W.    117th  St.,  New  York  City 

Summary 

Graduates   3 

Seniors 50 

Juniors  74 

First  Year  Class 201 

First  Year  Special     63 

Unclassified    4J8 

Total    809 
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Roll  of  Alumni. 

Class  of  1902. 

Bain    Howard  Lex,  B.C.S. .  .  .Foot  of  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City 
Purchasing  Agent,  Department  Public  Charities,  City  of  New  York 

Boyd,  William  Henry,  B.C.S 70  West  31st  Street,  Bayonne,  N   J 

Clark,  Stuart  Nowlin,  A.B.,  B.C.S.. 2680  Creston  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Dennis,  William  Henry,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

rv  r>       •    e.  wr     a    a  8?  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

Of  Dennis  &  Wood,  Accountants.  y 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Accounts,  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University. 

Oilman,  Robbins    B.A.,  B.C.S P.  O.  Box  172,  New  York  City 

Western  Real  Estate.     With  North  Platte  Land  Company 

GOSPutlifA"caounJtrnetPh'  ^ «*  We"  ^  *"  »"  Y°*  ^ 
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Jarvis,  Percy  Brant,  B.C.S 34  Pine  Street,  New  York  City 

Examiner,  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Judd,  Orrin  Reynolds,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  LL.B. 

...         __   .  ,    ■        ,       m         _         66  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Auditor,  Knickerbocker  Trust  Co.;  Lecturer  on  Banking  Practice 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York   Uni- 
versity. 

Konheim  Maurice  Seelig,  B.C.S..  163  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 
Chief  Auditor  and  Manager,  Levey  Cleansing  Establishments 

Lewis,  E.  F.,  B  C.S. .  54  Hoyt  Ave.,  Astoria,  L.  I. 

Commercial  Teacher,  Bryant  High  School,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Newstead,  Akiba,  B.C.S 383  Grand  Street,  New  York  City 

Oppenheim,  Samson  David,  B.C.S.,  LL.M.,  J.D. 

*/..,-..,«,       .      ^  59  West  56th  Street,  New  York  City 

Municipal  Civil  Service  Examiner,  City  of  New  York. 

Pickett,  William  Henry,  B.C.S..  .  .63  East  87th  Street,  New  York  City 

Rowell,  George  Alfred,  B.C.S 30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

Seabury,  George  Lawrence,  B.C.S.. .  .30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

Scudder,  Marvyn,  A.B.,  B.C.S 52  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 

Manager  of  Investors'  Agency. 

Vedder,  H    M.  C,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A 35  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

President,  General  Audit  Co.;  Professor  of  Practical  Accounting 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  Unil 
versity. 

Veit,  John  August,  B.C.S 282  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Assistant  to  Secretary.  The  Dunbar  Box  &  Lumber  Co. 

Volckening.Gustav  Julius,  M.E.,  B.C.S. .  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
Public  Accountant  and  Business  Engineer. 
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Watson,  William  A.,  C.P.A.,  B.C.S..338  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Williams,  Edward  Matthew,  B.C.S..1273  Union  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Head  of  Commercial  Dept.,  Morris  High  School,   166th   St.  and 


Boston  Ave. 


Class  of  1903. 


Amerman,  Henry,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Lawyer, 

in  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Anderson,  Hugh  Michael,  B.C.S..  .311  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 
Bayer,  Walter  Alonzo,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

373  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Accountant ;    Instructor    in    Accounting,    School   of    Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University. 

Bentley,  H.  C,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A 206  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Public  Accountant. 
Coddington,  Clarence  Augustus,  B.C.S.  .18  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Auditor,  Seaboard  National  Bank. 

Cook,  Howard  B.,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A 30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Haskins  &  Sells,  Public  Accountants. 
Grundmann,  Otto  Adolph,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Jr. 

58  Post  Street,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
With  Standard  Audit  Company  of  New  York. 

Hellerson,  Charles  Emil  William,  B.S.,  B.C.S. 

565  Broadway,  New  York  City 
With  Aderer  Audit  Co. 

Holmes,  David  Francis,  B.C.S. .72  1/2  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Iffla,  George  Haskins,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A..  .565  Broadway,  New  York  City 
With  Aderer  Audit  Co. 

Kasai,  Kanichiro,  B.C.S 368  Broadway,  New  York  City 

General  Manager,  Kyoto  Manufacturing  &  Trading  Co.,  Importers. 
Kroel,  Howard,  B.C.S 7  West  82d  Street,  New  York  City 

Laird,  Raymond  Gilchrist,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A Boston,  Mass. 

Head   of   Department  of   Business   Technique,    High   School    of 
Commerce,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mattucci,  Joseph,  B.C.S 253  East  nth  Street,  New  York  City 

Representative  of  the  Italian  Society,  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y. 

Moyer,  Melbourn  Speer,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

41  Wall  Street,   New  York  City 
With  Standard  Audit  Company. 

Moyer,  Orlando  Cornelius,  B.C.S. 

39  Paul  Grove  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting  and  Practical  Finance,  Simmons 
College,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rose,  E.  Dayton,  B.C.S 5,  7,  9  Union  Sq.  West,  New  York  City 

With  The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ryan,  Patrick  Lawrence 220  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Of  Brunner  &  Ryan,  Lawyers. 
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Sakal,  Joe,  B.C.S Yamato  Colony,  Wyman,  Florida 

Promoter  of  Japanese  Colony  and  Manager  Yamato  Colony, 
Florida;  Agent  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co.,  Land  Depart- 
ment, Wyman,  Florida. 

Shoemaker,  Edward  Wellington,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

ii  Broadway,  New  York  City 
With  Davies  &  Nield,  Public  Accountants. 

Streeter,  William  Walter,  B.C.S.  .43  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Chief  Clerk,  Ordinary  Department,  Colonial  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
America. 
Ulman,  Stephen  Abbott,  C.P.A 32  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Accountant  and  Auditor. 
Warner,  Charles  Addison,  B.C.S..  .551  Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

With  Kountze  Brothers,  Bankers,  New  York. 

Class  of  1904. 

Brion,  Edward  Alphonse,  B.C.S 62  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons,  Bankers  and  Brokers. 

Byrne,  John  F.,  B.C.S. .  .Girard  Ave.  and  138th  Street,  New  York  City 
Auditor,  Harlem  River  Lumber  and  Wood  Working  Co. 

Clark,  H.  C,  B.C.S.. 195  Richmond  Terrace,  West  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 

Dunham,  Archie  Wright,  B.C.S..  .181  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fabian,  Charles  James Address  unknown 

Snow,  John  Benjamin Port  Jervis,  New  York 

Manager,  F,  W.  Woolworth's  Port  Jervis  Store. 

Class  of  1905. 

Angland,  Maurice,  B.C.S.   11  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Accounting  Department,  Erie  Railroad. 

Bergen,  George  Lester,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.  .261  Broadway,  New  York  City 
With  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

Bourn,  Augustus  Osborne,  Jr.,  LL.B.,  B.C.S. 

11  William  Street,  New  York  City 
Lawyer. 

Camp,  Irving  Linwood,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 
With  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Campbell,  William  Albert,  B.C.S 165  Broadway,  New  York  City 

With  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros.  &  Montgomery,  Accountants. 

Copeland,  Clarence,  B.C.S.,  LL.B 18  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 

Of  H.  H.  Copeland  &  Son,  Investment  Securities. 

Dillman,  Albert  Frank 102  Waverly  Place,  New  York  City 

Accountant. 

Douglas,  Robert  Stuart,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

30  Broad  Street.,   New  York  City 
With  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  Certified  Public  Accountants. 
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Duff,  Daniel  Vincent,  B.C.S 231  West  83d  Street,  New  York  City 

Handte,  Gustav,  B.C.S 466  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Chief  Bookkeeper  and  Assistant  Credit-man  with  Rothschild  Bros. 
&  Co.,  Importers  and  Manufacturers. 

Jefferson,  Howard  McNayr,  B.C.S..  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 
Royalty  Clerk  in  the  Auditing  Department  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Company. 

Jeffery,  Robert  Gardner,  B.C.S 165  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer  of  United  States  Metal  &  Mfg. 
Co.  ;  and  President  and  Treasurer  United  States  Surfacing  & 
Supply  Co.,  26  Cortlandt  Street. 

Keleghan,  Frances  Magdalene,  B.C.S Nixon,  Pa. 

Lane,  Nathan,  Jr.,  B.C.S 33  Union  Square,  New  York  City 

Cashier  and  Accountant,  C.  Kenyon  Co.,  Manufacturers. 

Leach,  Frederick  Ranney,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

261  Broadway,  New  York  City 
With  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

Monk,  Arthur  Paul,  B.C.S 506  East  173d  Street,  New  York  City 

Auditor,  Globe  Publishing  Co. 

Rachmil,  Morris  Sidney,  B.C.S 821  Rutgers  Street,  New  York  City 

Superintendent  Adelstein  and  Avrutine  Iron  Works. 

Tremaine,  William  Ornsby,  B.C.S. ...57  West  10th  St.,  New  York  City 

Weinberger,  Jacques,  B.C.S 25  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

In  charge   of   Syndicate    Department,    William    Salomon   &   Co., 
Bankers. 
Wright,  Herbert  McKeehan 31  Belmont  PI.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Class  of  1906. 

Barrett,  George  Edward,  B.C.S.,  LL.B. 

487  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Booth,  Laura,  B.C.S.,  LL.B 29  East  29th  Street,  New  York  City 

Lawyer. 
Brittain,  William  MacKellar,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  B.C.S. 

81  Beach  Street,  New  York  City 
Secretary  American  Steamship  Association. 
Broderick,  Joseph  Aloysius,  B.C.S..  .38  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

Accountant  with  Morton  Trust  Company. 
Brown,  Raymond  Cortelyou,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 
With  Haskins  &  Sells,  Public  Accountants. 

Clark,  Frederic  Herbert 30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Haskins  &  Sells,  Public  Accountants. 

Crowley,  Alexander  E.,  B.C.S.,  LL.B. .  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Lawyer. 

Culviner,  Samuel,  Jr.,  B.A.,  B.C.S.  .34  Hubert  Street,  New  York  City 
Treasurer,  Safety  Systems  Co.,  Manufacturing  Stationers, 
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Ehrengart,  Carl 24  Downing  Street,  New  York  City 

Head  Bookkeeper,  Stollwerck  Bros. 

Ferdon,  Arthur  1 270  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Credit  Manager,  Chemical  National  Bank. 

^Friedman,  Jere. 

Frost,  Glenn  H.,  B.C.S 280  Broadway,  New  York  City 

With  Commissioner  of  Accounts,  New  York  City. 

Fujita,  Robert  Hidesuke,  B.C.S Yokohama,  Japan 

Goldstein,  Charles  J.,  B.C.S 4-6  East  42d  Street,  New  York  City 

Allegiance  Realty  Co. 

*Hauser,  Edward  William. 

Hopf,  Harry  Arthur,  B.C.S 20  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Germania  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Hudson,  Paul  Harold,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Jr. 358  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 
With  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company. 

Keep,  Clifford  Holcombe,  A.B.,  B.C.S. 

365  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Financial  Clerk,  Department  of  Ferries,  New  York  City. 

Koch,  John  Henry,  B.C.S 25  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Barrow,  Wade,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Public  Accountants. 

Kondo,  Yoshitaro,  B.C.S 2d  Street,  Sakaimachi,  Kobe,  Japan 

With  Iwai  Shokeu,  Exporters  and  Importers. 

Krueger,  Robert  H.  C.  N 1 134  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Accountant. 

Lahm,  Paul  Frederick,  LL.B.,  B.C.S..  .90  West  Street,  New  York  City 
Attorney  at  Law.     Vice-President,  Storm  King  Stone  Co. 

Link,  Charles  Christian,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York  City 
With  American  Audit  Company. 

Meyer,  Max,  C.P.A.,  B.C.S 250  East  61st  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  Public  Accountants. 

Meyer,  Robert 208  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

With  Lincoln  Trust  Company. 

Myer,  George  Washington,  Jr.,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. , 

165  Broadway,  New  York  City 
With  Suffcrn  &  Son,  Public  Accountants. 

Raff,  Jacob  Philip,  B.C.S 35  East  12th  Street,  New  York  City 

Head  Bookkeeper  and  Office  Manager,  Tashman  &  William  Levy 
Co. 

Ruch,  Louis,  B.C.S 28th  Street  &  First  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Medical  Student  in  Cornell  University. 

Smith,  Edward  Clifton,  B.C.S 164  Summer  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

With  F.  W.  Squires  &  Co.,  Public  Accountants, 

*  I  ><  1  •  ,-tsecl. 
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Snyder,  Elmer  Elsworth 35  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  General  Audit  Co. 

Van  Varick,  Upson  Maltby 99  John  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co. 

Vaughan,  Herbert  Francis 

South  4th  Street  and  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
With  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Winans,  William  Bolton  Stanley,  B.C.S East  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Witte,  Walter  Scott,  B.C.S Aiea,  Oahu,  Territory  of  Hawaii 

With  Honolulu  Plantation  Co. 

Class  of  1907. 

Blake,  William  Z.,  B.C.S 13  Hampden  Street,  New  York  City 

Bryant,  Samuel,  B.C.S 428  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City 

With  James  Pyle  &  Sons  (Inc.). 

Byrne,  Joseph  Thomas,  B.C.S...  19  West  128th  Street,  New  York  City 
Studying  Spanish  in  Cuba. 

)arey,  Margaret  E.,  B.C.S Address  unknown 

Deihl,  Frank  E.,  B.C.S 172  Chestnut  Street,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Teacher  in  Flushing  High  School. 

Sveritt,  Charles  Frederick,  B.C.S 20  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Manhattan  Trust  Company. 

betters,  G.  Edward,  B.C.S 306  Pulaski  Street,  New  York  City 

With  The  Merchants'  Audit  &  Accounting  Co. 

"ujita,  T.,  B.C.S 445  Broome  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Mitsui  &  Company,  Importers. 

rreendlinger,  Leo.,  B.C.S 32  Waverly  Place,  New  York  City 

Instructor  in  Accounting,  New  York  University  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance. 

rlurdman,  F.  H.,  B.C.S 542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Public  Accountant. 

£adushin,  Louis,  B.C.S 124  East  103d  Street,  New  York  City 

£urasawa,  Kenjiro,  B.C.S 445  Broome  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Mitsui  &  Company. 

^ane,  Charles  Edgar 422  Sixth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

^ichtenberg,  Joseph,  B.C.S Nagasaki,  Japan 

Teacher  in  Nagasaki  Higher  School  of  Commerce. 

Lonergan,  Thomas 339  West  15th  Street,  New  York  City 

With  International  News  Co.,  83  Duane  Street. 

McDonald,  Charles,  B.C.S 54  William  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Company,  Accountants. 

tfenges,  Louis  Henry,  B.S.,  B.C.S. 419  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 
With  Windsor  Trust  Co. 
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Moore,  Frederick,  B.C.S La  Tourette  House,  Bayonne,  N.J. 

With  James  Park  &  Company,  Accountants. 

Muschel,  Louis,  B.C.S 78  East  4th  Street,  New  York  City 

Nugent,  James  E.,  B.C.S 192  Broadway,  New  York  City 

With  Wm.  H.  Moffitt  Realty  Company. 

Pearce,  Russell  A.,  B.C.S 25  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Barrow,  Wade,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

Renouff ,  George  S 109  West  82d  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Clarke,  Oakes  &  Company,  Accountants. 

Rotzel,  Clare  Leo.,  B.C.S Yamaguchi,  Japan 

Teacher  in  Yamaguchi  Higher  School. 

Scofield,  Norman  L.,  B.C.S 2171  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

With  Geo.  H.  Church,  C.P.A.,  44  Wall  Street. 

Seller,  Frank  Alfred,  B.C.S 16  West  101st  Street,  New  York  City 

With  Wm.  L.  Perrin  Insurance  Agency. 

Smith,  Frederick  Harold,  B.C.S 60  Beach  Street,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

With  Standard  Audit  Company. 

Sullivan,  John  H.,  B.C.S 6  Charles  Street,  New  York  City 

Swift,  Judson  Rex,  B.C.S 

Takahashi,  Shinji,  B.C.S 60  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 

In  Japanese  Consular  Service. 

Wolf,  David,  B.C.S 262  Covert  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

With  Salo  Cohn,  402  Broadway. 

Wood,  J.  Frederick  E 87  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

Of  Dennis  &  Wood,    Public    Accountants.      Assistant  Treasurer, 
Griffin-White  Shoe  Co.,  124  Pearl  Street,  Brooklyn. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  is  organized  for  educational  and  administrative  purposes 
in  nine  schools,  each  under  the  government  of  its  own  faculty,  with  the 
privilege  of  presenting  candidates  for  degrees,  as  follows  : 

At  University  Heights 

The  University  College  of  Arts  and  Pure  Science  (1832).— Offers 
to  male  High  School  graduates  four-year  courses  of  study  divided  into  nine 
groups,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.S. 

The  School  of  Applied  Science  (1862).— Offers  to  male  High  School 
graduates  four-year  courses  of  study  in  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing and  Chemical  Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.,  and  five-year 
courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  C.E.  and  M.E. 

At  Washington  Square 

The  Washington  Square  Collegiate  Division  (1903).— Offers  to  gradu- 
ates of  approved  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  and  to  graduates  holding  de- 
grees from  colleges  not  recognized  for  matriculation  in  the  Graduate  School, 
courses  of  study  in  Arts  and  Pure  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  (in  Pedagogy). 

The  Graduate  School  (1886).— Offers  to  graduates  of  approved  colleges 
advanced  courses  in  Arts  and  Pure  Science,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  M.A., 
M.S.,  Ph.D.  and  Sc.  D.    (Laboratory  courses  are  given  at  University  Heights.) 

The  School  of  Pedagogy  (1890).— Offers  to  graduates  of  approved  colleges 
a  two-year  professional  course  in  the  science  and  art  of  education,  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  Pd.  M    and  Pd.  D. 

The  Law  School  (1835).— Offers  to  men  and  women  holding  a  60    count 
certificate  of  the  New  York  Regents,    to  students  who  have   completed    the 
freshman  year  of  an  approved  college,  and  to  college  graduates,  two-  and  three 
year    professional    courses  in    law,    leading  to   the   degrees  of   LL.B.,  LL.M. 
and  J.D. 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  (1900).— Offers  to 
men  and  women  with  the  same  qualifications  as  those  named  for  students  of 
the  Law  School,  two-  and  three-year  professional  courses,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science. 

At  First  Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  Street 

The  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  (1841).— 
Offers  to  men  with  the  same  qualifications  as  those  named  for  students  of  the 
Law  School,  a  four-year  professional  course  in  medicine,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  M.D. 

At  141  West  Fifty-fourth  Street 

The  New  York-American  Veterinary  College  (1899).— Offers  to  men 
holding  a  60  count  Regents'  certificate,  or  an  equivalent  accepted  by  the 
Regents,  a  three-year  professional  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  D.V.S. 


Besides  the  nine  schools  which  present  candidates  for  degrees,  there  are 
also  the  following  divisions  of  the  University  : 

The  Summer  School  (1895).— Offers  collegiate  and  professional  courses 
for  which  credit  toward  degrees  may  be  secured  by  matriculants  in  the  Uni- 
versity College,  the  Collegiate  Division,  the  School  of  Pedagogy  or  the  Gradu- 
ate School. 

The  Woman's  Law  Class  (1890).— Offers  courses  in  law  for  business 
women,  leading  to  a  certificate. 
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Summary  of  University  Statistics 
1907-1908 
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In  the  above  total  "auditors"  are  not    reckoned.     Of  these  a  large 
number  are  in  attendance  in  the  various  schools  of  the  University. 

Special  circulars  of  the  various  schools  will  be  sent  free  upon  application 
to  New  York  University,  Washington  Square,  N.  Y.      In  writing  please 
state  which  circular  is  desired.    The  General  Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
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Roll  of  Special  Lectures,   J908-J909* 
Lectures  on  Economic  Problems 
"The  Argument  for  Socialism"  by  Professor  George  Kirkpatrick,  of 
the  Rand  School  of   Social   Science.     Wednesday,  March  24 
1909.  ' 

"Labor  Problems  and  Remedies."     Three  lectures  by  Dr.  Frank  J. 
Warne,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  of  Im- 
migration.    Wednesdays,  April  21  and  28  and  May  5,  1909. 
Lectures  on  Banking  and  Finance 

"Foreign  Exchange  Operations  and  Mercantile  Transactions."  Three 
lectures  by  Mr.  Franklin  Escher,  Financial  Editor  of  Harper's 
Weekly.    March  22,  April  26  and  May  3,  1909. 

"Causes  of  Commercial  Crises."  Two  lectures  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Dana  Noyes,  Financial  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Wednesdays,  April  14  and  21,  1909. 

"Foreign  Exchange  Practice"  by  Mr.  John  Gardin,  Vice-President 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  Monday,  April  19 
1909.  ' 

Lectures  on  Private  Finance 
"Bond  Prices  in  Recent  Years."     Two  lectures  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Dana  Noyes,  Financial  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Friday,  October  23,  1908. 
"Analysis  of  Corporation  Reports"  by  Professor  Thomas  Warner 
Mitchell,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     Friday,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1908. 
"Bond  Types  and  Values."    Five  lectures  by  Mr.  Allen  G.  Hoyt,  of 
the  firm  of  N.   W.   Halsey  and  Co.     Fridays,  November'  13 
and  20  and  December  4,  11  and  18,  1908. 
"Financial  Management  of  Corporations."     Two  lectures  by  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Sherwood  Meade,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    Tuesdays,  December  15  and  22,  1908. 
"Speculative  Methods  and  Forces."     Four  lectures  by  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Woodlock,  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Fri- 
day, April  2,  Monday,  April  12,  and  Fridays,  April  16  and  30. 
1909.  ' 

"Legal  Phases  of  Corporate  Insolvency"  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Gersten- 

berg,  of  the  New  York  Bar.     Tuesday,  April  20,  1909. 
"Some  Typical  Reorganizations"  by  Dr.  Stuart  Daggett,  of  Har- 
vard University.     Tuesday,  May  4,  1909. 

Lectures  on  Industrial  Methods 
"Principles  of  Salesmanship"  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sheldon  of  the  Sheldon 
School  of  Salesmanship.  Tuesday,  October  29,  1908. 
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'Automatic  Machinery  Construction  and  Practice."     Four  lectures 
by  Mr.  M.  H.  Avram,  President  of  the  Auto  Process  Company. 
Wednesdays,  March  17  and  31  and  April  7  and  14,  1909. 
Lectures  on  Fire  Insurance 
'Insurance"  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Hess,  Manager  of  the  New  York  Fire 

Insurance  Exchange.  Thursday,  November  26,  1908. 
'Loss  Adjustments."  Two  lectures  by  Mr.  Willis  O.  Kobb,  Secre- 
tary, Committee  on  Loss  and  Adjustments,  New  York  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters.  Thursdays,  April  1  and  15,  1909. 
Sprinkler  Protection."  Two  lectures  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Boone,  Chief 
of  Sprinkler  Department,  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange. 
Thursdays,  April  22  and  29,  1909. 

Lectures  on  Real  Estate 
'Architecture,  the  Tenement  House  Law  and  Building  Code."    Four 
lectures  by  Mr.  Charles  Israels,  Architect.     Mondays,  March 
22  and  29,  April  3  and  10,  1909. 

Lectures  on  Practical  Accounting 
"The  Status  of  the  Profession  of  Accountancy  in  England"  by  Mr. 
Harry  Lloyd  Price,  President  of  the  Society  of  Incorporated 
Accountants   and  Auditors.     Friday,  November  20,   1908. 
"Forms  of  Balance  Sheets"  by  Mr.  George  Wilkinson,  C.P.A.     Fri- 
day, December  18,  1908. 
"Bank  Accounting"  by  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Ulman,  C.P.A.    Wednesday, 
December  16,  1908. 

Lectures  on  Business  Organization 
"The  Organization  of  a  Selling  Department"   by  Mr.   Charles  U. 
Carpenter,  President  of   the  Herring-Hall-Marvin   Safe  Com- 
pany.    Thursday,  December  10,  1908. 
"Organization  as  a  Method  of  Gaining  Efficiency."     Three  lectures 
by  Mr.  Charles  U.  Carpenter.     Thursdays,  February  1  and  11 
and  April  1,  1909. 
"Office  Methods  and  Practice."     Three  lectures  by  Mr.  J.  Tsewton 
Gunn,  of  the  firm  of  Gunn,  Bichards  and  Company.     Thurs- 
days, February  18,  March  4  and  11,  1909. 
"Shop  Methods  and   Practice."     Eight  lectures  by  Mr.    H.   F.   J. 
Porter,    M.E.      Thursdays,    February    25,    March    18    and   25, 
April  8,  15,  22  and  29  and  May  13,  1909. 
"The  Organization  of  a  Credit  Department"  by  Mr.  Howard  Mar- 
shall,  President  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the   National 
Credit  Men  's  Association,  Thursday,  May  6,  1909. 
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THE  SCHCX)L  OF  COMMERCE,  ACCOUNTS  AND 
FINANCE 

_  This  department  of  New  York  University  is  designed  to 
give  a  thorough  training  for  business  management  fnd  for 
the  business  professions."  Its  work  is  professional,  not 
collegiate  in  character.  Its  sessions  are  held  in  the  after- 
noons and  evenings. 

tJhA  ^S-h001  °f  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  was 
founded  in  1900  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
scientific  preparation  for  public  accountancy.     Members  of 

Its  Pm™«  v\?Z  Y°rk  State  Society  of  Certified 
Its  Purpose  Public  Accountants  were  especially  active 
and  Origin  i„  establishing  the  School,  and  have  at  all 
;™  fu  c  .  r  tlmes  Slnce  glven  generous  support.  Dur- 
"Lril  6-W  yearS  °f  the  School's  existence  little  in- 

spects   WaS  glVe"  eXC6Pt  m  accountancy  and  closely  allied 

anH^nflM  Pr°fef i0"  °f  acc°untancy  has  increased  its  scope 
and  influence,  however,  it  has  become  more  and  more  ap- 

merrX  it  *  Ta^  P?hlic  aceountant  must  possess  Z 

aToL   Wnn°THdge  °f  *e  teCHniqUe  °f  aCC0U"tS-   b«t  ^SO 

a  broad  knowledge  of  commerce  and  finance.    At  the  same 

TeM^T^^  °f  StUdentS  each  y™  have  come™ 
the  School  with  the  purpose  of  fitting  themselves  for  mer- 
cantile and  maufacturing  business,  for  banking  and  broker- 
age for  journalism  for  teaching  commercial  subjects,  and 
for  many  other  similar  pursuits.  As  a  result  of  these  two 
factors,  the  schedule  of  courses  offered  by  the  School  of 
™HT'  ^ccounts  and  Finance  has  been  steadily  broad- 
rule^ecT'  "**  *  ""  ^"^  a  ™de  ™*  <* 

A™Z°rkH°iNeW  Yurk  Unive«ity  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  has  two  distinctive  features  It  dif- 
DiVWH™  from  most  other  university  schools  of 

PeaS  aCI0mmei:ce  m  that  "?  instruction  is  profession- 
features  al  in  character,  and  is  entirely  separate  from 
l„,™        a  %  'nstruction  offered  in  the  University  Col- 

lege, and  second,  in  that  most  of  the  courses  are  conducted 
by  men  who  are  engaged  in  business  and  are  practkal  ex 
perts  in  the  subjects  which  they  teach.    Most  of  the  classes 
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meet  in  the  evening  in  order  that  the  School  may  draw  both 
instructors  and  students  from  men  engaged  in  business 
during  the  day. 

The  idea  of  offering  courses  of  university  grade  late  in 
the  afternoons  and  evenings  did  not  at  first  meet  with  uni- 
versal approval  among  educators.  Experience  has  now 
demonstrated,  however,  that  work  done  under 
Evening  these  conditions,  instead  of  being  inferior  to 
Study  work  done  under  the  easier  conditions  that  pre- 

vail in  most  university  schools,  is  in  many  re- 
spects superior.  Dean  Joseph  French  Johnson  writing  on 
this  subject  in  The  Journal  of  Accountancy  for  August, 
1907,  says: 

"Those  who  think  the  evening  students  who  are  employed 
in  business  during  the  day  have  not  the  time  or  energy  to 
study  and  master  a  subject  thoroughly  probably  fail  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  our  evening  Schools  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  do  not  burden  their  students  with  a 
large  number  of  subjects  at  the  same  time.  At  the  most  a 
student  is  able  to  hear  lectures  for  only  ten  hours  a  week, 
and  experience  in  these  schools  has  shown  it  to  be  wise  to 
give  the  students  only  one  topic  for  study  on  each  evening. 
A  two-hour  lecture  before  ordinary  college  students  would 
prove  a  very  trying  task,  for  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
hold  their  attention  for  such  a  long  period.  But  in  the 
university  evening  schools  of  accounts  and  finance,  so  eager 
is  the  spirit  of  the  students  and  so  keen  is  their  questioning 
spirit,  that  the  two-hour  period  seems  too  short  rather  than 
too  long  both  to  the  instructor  and  to  the  student.  During 
the  day  the  student  need  have  but  one  topic  on  his  mind  and 
need  review  but  one  of  his  note-books.  Most  of  them 
find  time  for  this  usually  between  the  close  of  business  and 
the  beginning  of  the  lecture  at  8  o'clock. 

"The  fact  that  they  have  but  little  time  to  study  is  not 
altogether  a  misfortune.  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
dawdle  over  books  when  we  have  an  abundance  of  time, 
and  most  of  us  know  what  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
can  be  done  in  an  hour  if  necessity  compels.  The  habit  of 
intense  application  and  concentration,  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful habits  a  student  can  acquire,  is  developed  among  these 
evening  students. " 
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PREPARATION  FOR  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

Business  concerns  year  by  year  grow  in  size  and  com- 
plexity and  the  demand  for  men  who  possess  the  caliber 
and  the  training  to  handle  their  affairs  becomes  more  ur- 
gent. This  demand  is  not  temporary  or  fitful;  it  is  per- 
manent,  steady  and  of  increasing  strength. 
Business  The  call  is  not  merely  for  managerial  talent 

Management     of  the  highest  order;  it  is  also  for  men  well 
Jf  a  equipped  to  act  as  office  managers,  private 

Uareer  accountants,    departmental    heads,    and    to 

fill  other  positions  where  some  degree  of 
managerial  ability  is  required. 

All  persons  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  typical  business  concern  are  called  on  to  handle 
or  at  least  have  opportunity  to  handle,  large  and  compli- 
cated problems.  To  perform  their  duties  successfully  they 
must  have,  not  only  intelligence  and  energy,  but  wide 
knowledge  and  special  training.  Men  who  are  capable  of 
occupying  even  the  lower  rank  of  managerial  positions  are 
comparatively  rare;  they  are,  therefore,  as  a  class,  well 
paid.  1  heir  daily  work  is  to  the  highest  degree  interesting 
stimulating  and  broadening.  They  may  confidently  look 
forward,  if  they  are  successful,  not  merely  to  making  more 
money  as  they  advance,  but  to  a  steady  growth  in  responsi- 
bility, influence  and  honor.  It  is  small  wonder  that  business 
—that  is,  the  management  of  business— as  a  career,  appeals 
strongly  to  the  young  men  of  the  United  States,  and  draws 
the  best  of  them  m  a  rapidly  increasing  proportion  away 
from  law,  medicine,  and  the  other  older  professions 

The  methods  and  organization  of  the  typical  business  con- 
cern of  to-day  are  far  different  from  those  of  the  typical 
concern  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  Three  factors  that  have 
been  prominent  m  the  industrial  world  for  one  hundred  and 
tw«  +^  fifty   years   have   operated   with   a   higher 

Present-day  velocity  than  ever  before  in  the  last  twenty- 
Conditions  five  years,  and  are  now  rapidly  altering  the 
in  Business  conditions  under  which  business  is  con- 
ducted. First  of  these  factors  is  the  in- 
creasing  use   and   the   decreasing   cost   of   transportation. 
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Merchants  and  manufacturers  in  every  section  of  the  United 
States — and  for  that  matter  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe — 
are  liable  to  meet  the  competition  of  far  distant  merchants 
and  manufacturers  and  in  their  turn,  if  they  have  sufficient 
knowledge  and  enterprise,  may  extend  the  sale  of  their 
goods  indefinitely.  The  second  factor  is  the'  proved  econ- 
omy of  large  scale  production  and  distribution  in  most  lines 
of  business,  thus  bringing  to  the  front  larger  concerns  than 
have  ever  before  existed.  The  third  factor  is  the  extension 
of  facilities  for  securing  credit  through  bank  discounts, 
through  the  sale  of  securities  and  through  mercantile  ac- 
counts, thereby  enabling  men  of  ability,  but  without  capital, 
to  secure  the  use  of  capital  more  easily  and  on  better  terms 
than  have  previously  been  possible. 

That  as  a  result  of  these  three  factors  competition  to-day 
is  keener,  the  margin  of  profits  is  closer,  and  the  organization 
of  business  is  more  complex  and  more  accurately  deter- 
mined, are  statements  not  open  to  question.  It  is  also  self- 
evident  that  changes  in  business  conditions  are  more  fre- 
quent and  more  sweeping  than  in  the  past.  Tradition,  cus- 
tom, local  experience,  rules  of  thumb,  are  not  safe  guides 
to  action  under  such  conditions.  The  successful  business 
man  of  to-day  must  be  as  shrewd,  alert,  far-seeing,  honor- 
able and  tireless  as  good  business  men  in  all  periods  have 
always  been,  and  in  addition  must  have  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge and  scientific  habits  of  thought  beyond  what  has  ever 
before  been  required. 

Even  a  brief  review  of  present-day  conditions  points 
clearly  toward  the  necessity  of  thorough  preparation  for 
young  men  who  are  entering  business.  Two  methods  of 
securing  this  preparation  are  worth  considering.  The  first 
method  consists  of  entering  a  business  office  or  shop  and 
serving  an  apprenticeship.  The  second  method  consists  of 
combining  with  experience  in  business  a  thorough  study  of 
business  forces  and  principles. 

The  first  method  has  been  a  favorite  in  the  past  and  is 
still  advocated  by  many  who  are  engaged  in  business. 
"Practical  experience"  is  certainly  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  equipment  of  any  successful  business  manager;  it  may 
be  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  managers  in  some  lines  of 
business  to  conduct  their  affairs  successfully.     Even  at  the 
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}  best,  however,  practical  experience  is 

Experience"  as  a      a  slow  and  costly  method  of  acquir- 
Preparation  for  ing    knowledge.      Moreover,    as    a 

Business  method  by  the  sole  use  of  which  a 

Management  young  man  may  fit  himself  to  take  a 

responsible  position  in  a  large  busi- 
ness concern,  it  is  generally  impracticable.  The  prime  rea- 
son lies  in  the  fact  that  the  problems  in  detail  which  a  clerk 
handles  and  the  problems  of  policy  which  a  manager  handles 
are  different  in  kind.  Thorough  grasp  of  problems  of  busi- 
ness policy  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  details  that  are  in- 
volved ;  but  this  knowledge  of  details  is  not  by  any  means 
sufficient  equipment  for  solving  problems  of  policy. 

We  may  go  further  and  say  that  in  the  typical  modern 
business  the  tendency  is  strong  toward  concentrating  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  in  a  few  heads.  The  chief  duty 
of  each  subordinate  is  to  learn  and  follow  the  fixed  rules 
that  apply  to  him.  There  is  thus  an  ever-widening  gulf  be- 
tween the  executives  of  business  and  the  lower  grades  of 
employees.^  Business  organization  tends  to  approach  mili- 
tary organization.  Just  as  a  private  in  the  ranks  finds  that 
astnct  performance  of  his  duties  is  not  sufficient  to  win  for 
him  the  commission  of  an  officer,  so  a  clerk  or  wage-earner 
in  a  large  business  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  become 
an  executive  in  that  business. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  path  of  promotion  is  barred 
or  that  the  young  man  with  ambition  and  brains  must  con- 
tent himself  with  a  subordinate  position.  It  means  simply 
that  he  must  not,  in  justice  to  himself,  rest  satisfied  with 
such  knowledge  as  he  may  pick  up  in  the 
The  Path.  business  itself;  he  must  get  additional  prepar- 
to  ation  either  before  he  enters  business  or  out- 

Promotion  side  of  business  hours.  He  must  inform  him- 
.  self    as    to   all   the    factors   that    directly   or 

indirectly  affect  the  business;  he  must  educate  himself;  he 
must  train  himself,  not  merely  to  act  with  decision,  but  to 
observe  and  to  study.  This  pamphlet  describes  how  that 
education  and  trained  ability  may  best  be  acquired. 
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THE  BUSINESS  PROFESSIONS 

As  modern  business  has  grown  in  size  and  complexity, 
and  as  scientific  methods  of  handling  business  have  come 
to  be  more  generally  used,  some  of  the  activities  of  business 
men  have  been  set  aside  and  turned  over  to  specialists. 
Several  centuries  ago  the  trade  of  the  gold- 
Dealers  in  smith,  which  was  originally  like  that  of  any 
Credit  other  metal  worker,  developed  into  the  busi- 

ness of  keeping  deposits  and  of  granting 
credits.  To-day  this  business  of  granting  and  buying 
credit  is  highly  specialised,  and  is  entrusted  almost  solely 
to  bankers,  note-brokers  and  the  credit  men  employed  in 
large  concerns.  Proficiency  in  handling  credits  implies 
among  other  things  a  knowledge  of  economics,  of  finance 
and  of  accounting.  . 

Until  comparatively  a  few  years  ago  the  capital  funds 
that  were  needed  for  any  business  were  generally  supplied 
by  the  people  directly  concerned  with  the  management  of 
the  business  or  were  borrowed  from  some  of 
Security     their  friends.     To-day  the  usual  practice  with 
Brokers      concerns  of  considerable  size  is  to  form  great 
corporations,  issue  stocks  and  bonds  and  secure 
funds  by  the  sale  of  these  securities  to  strangers.     The 
business  of  marketing  and  trading  in  these  securities  has 
become  highly  specialised.     Nearly  one  hundred  stock  ex- 
changes scattered  over  the  world  are  devoted  solely  to  facili- 
tating this  business.     A  successful  dealer  on  any  one  of 
these  exchanges  must  be  an  accurate  judge  of  underlying 
values    and   of   market    forces;   he   must   understand   the 
economic  conditions  and  factors  in  every  important  com- 
mercial country ;  he  must  be  a  keen  observer  of  the  move- 
ments of  credit ;  he  must  be  able  to  read  accounts  and  sta- 
tistics and  to  estimate  correctly  their  true  import. 

In  the  same  way  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  the 
chief  commodities  has  been  taken  over  by  specialists  and 
is  handled  on  the  grain,  coffee,  cotton  and  other  produce 
exchanges  of  the  world.  The  brokers  who 
Produce  operate  on  all  these  exchanges,  to  be  successful, 
Brokers  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  economic 
and  financial   factors.     They  must  be  able  to 
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read  the  statistics  of  crop  yields,  of  population  and  of 
credit,  and  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  influence  of 
these  factors  upon  commodity  prices. 

Twenty  years  ago  most  business  concerns  of  this  country 
were  satisfied  if  their  bookkeepers  could  render  to  them  at 
the  close  of  each  month  an  accurate  statement  of  cash  in- 
come and  cash  out-go,  and  could  make  up 
Accountants      at  the  end  of  the  year  a  balance  sheet  which 
would    show   the    true   condition   of   their 
affairs.    In  other  words,  they  asked  for  nothing  more  than 
a  record  of  results.     To-day  the  managers  of  progressive 
and  successful  concerns  call  upon  accountants— not  book- 
keepers—to aid  them  in  the  efficient  administration  of  their 
business.     They  demand  of  the  accountant  that  he  show 
them  the  true  cost  of  every  product  that  they  turn  out ;  that 
he  measure  the  efficiency  of  the  men  and  machines  that  they 
employ ;  that  he  trace  the  effects  upon  profits  of  new  meth- 
ods and  inventions ;  in  short,  the  accountant  is  expected  to 
analyze  the  business  and  to  measure  accurately  all  the  forces 
and  factors  that  are  engaged  therein.    To  perform  this  work 
successfully,  the  accountant  must  not  only  understand  all  the 
complicated  interlocking  records  of  the  business;  he  must 
have  a  grasp  also  of  all  the  essential  features  of  its  manage- 
ment, and  must  be  himself  an  administrator  of  high  order. 
Public  accountants  particularly,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be 
called  on  to  install  or  reorganize  accounting  systems  in  any 
line  of  business,  must  have  a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  business  organization,  of  finance,  and  of  economics,  as 
well  as  of  accounting  proper.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  activities  of  the  public  accountants  who  now  possess 
these  qualifications  have  had  more  influence  than  any  other 
single  factor  in  making  possible  the  application  of  scientific 
principles  to  the  conduct  of  modern  business. 

Other  business  activities  that  have  been  specialized  and 
developed  by  experts  need  only  be  mentioned.  Success  in 
salesmanship  and  advertising  is  no  longer  re- 
Other  garded  as  the  happy  result  of  some  lucky 
Specialists  idea ;  it  is  achieved  by  the  use  of  well  tested 
and  scientifically  certain  methods.  The  sales- 
man and  the  advertising  man  of  to-day  are  students  of 
psychology,  of  statistics  and  of  economics.  Insurance  in 
all  its  forms  has  likewise  been  put  upon  a  scientific  basis, 
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and  requires  a  wide  and  expert  knowledge.  The  business 
of  observing  commercial  and  financial  forces  and  writ- 
ing about  them  can  no  longer  be  taken  up  by  an  untrained 
man.  Trade  and  financial  journalism  has  become  a  most 
important — indeed  an  essential — feature  of  modern  business 
life.  The  same  remarks  in  substance  apply  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  real  estate  brokerage,  teaching  of  commercial 
subjects,  and  other  pursuits  in  which  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  business  forces  and  principles  is  requisite. 
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UNIVERSITY  TRAINING  FOR  BUSINESS 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  "practical  experience"  in  a  busi- 
ness was  regarded  as  the  only  method,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  by  which  a  young  man  could  fit  himself  to  con- 
duct any  part  of  the  business.  The  fallacy 
Scientific  that  underlies  this  idea  and  its  impracticability 
Study  and  under  present  day  conditions  have  been 
Training  pointed  out.  Progressive  business  men  and 
Essential  educators  alike  have  come  to  realize  that 
scientific  study  and  training  are  as  essential  to 
the  business  administrator  as  to  the  lawyer,  the  engineer 
or  the  physician.  Acting  upon  this  conviction,  many  uni- 
versities both  in  this  and  other  countries  have  within  recent 
years  established  departments  or  schools  for  the  education 
of  men  engaged  or  intending  to  engage  in  business. 

The  movement  started  in  this  country  as  early  as  1881, 
but  did  not  become  general  until  after  1900.  Within  two 
years  several  universities  have  inaugurated  work  of  this 
character;  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1908-1909 
four  university  schools  of  commerce  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  were  opened. 

The  wide  extent  of  the  movement  to  establish  university 
training  for  business  is  in  itself  strong  evidence  that  a 
special  education  of  this  character  is  demanded  by  those 
young  men  who  aspire  to  become  leaders  in  business  and 
who  have  the  foresight  to  get  the  best  possible  equipment. 
All  the  university  schools  of  commerce  are  given  the  sup- 
port of  eminent  business  men  and  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  ever-changing  forces  and  methods  of  business.  They 
are  all  active  in  developing  the  literature  of  business  within 
such  fields  as  accounting,  finance,  business  organization  and 
commercial  law,  and  in  systematizing  their  courses  of  in- 
struction. In  these  respects  they  have  advanced  rapidly  in 
recent  years,  and  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  instruction 
in  business  subjects  will  shortly  become  as  well  organized 
and  standardized  as  instruction  in  collegiate  subjects,  in 
law,  or  in  medicine. 
The  university  schools  of  commerce  should  not  be  re- 
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garded  as  the  only  available  sources  of  business  education. 
It  is  true  in  business,  as  in  any  of  the  sorcalled  learned  pro- 
fessions, that  much  may  be  accomplished  by  individual  ef- 
fort, and  that  in  exceptional  cases,  study 
Training  outside  an  educational  institution  is  as  pro- 

Outside  ductive  as  a  more  formal  education.     Any 

the  one  of  wide  acquaintance  among  business 

Universities  men  may  pick  out  examples  of  men  who 
have  obtained  a  broad  and  deep  knowledge 
of  business  methods  and  forces  by  their  own  unaided  study. 
It  is  true  in  business,  however,  as  in  other  callings,  that 
such  examples  are  becoming  rarer,  and  that  instruction  in 
those  schools  in  which  a  formal  and  systematic  training  for 
business  is  offered  constitutes  a  telling  advantage.  The 
university  trained  man  has  acquired  from  others  informa- 
tion that  his  business  trained  competitor  will  spend  months 
and  years  in  seeking ;  he  has  formed  the  habit  of  wide  and 
accurate  observation ;  he  has  a  grasp  on  principles  and  can, 
therefore,  readily  pick  up  and  classify  details;  he  knows 
what  has  been  said  and  done  by  other  men  in  connection 
with  such  problems  as  confront  him;  above  all,  he  has 
learned,  or  should  have  learned,  to  look  at  questions  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  business  executive ;  to  view  them  in 
their  relations  and  their  true  proportions. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  offered  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Ac- 
counts and  Finance  are  grouped  under  the  five  heads :  Ac- 
counting, Commerce,  Finance,  Law  and  Languages.  The 
courses  that  will  be  offered  in  1909-1910  are  named  below. 
A  schedule  of  courses  will  be  found  in  the  complete  bul- 
letin for  1909-10,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Each  course  has  one  two-hour  session  each  week.  Some 
of  the  courses  run  through  only  one  term  and  are  known  as 
thirty-hour  courses;  most  of  the  courses  run  through  both 
terms  of  the  University  year  and  are  known  as  sixty-hour 
courses. 


COURSES  IN  ACCOUNTING 

$  indicates  courses  open  to  first-year  students. 

t ACCOUNTING  1  AND  1A.  Principles  of  Accounting.  (60  hours.) 

First  and  second  terms.  Professor  Dennis,  Mr.  Bayer  and  Mr.  Greend- 
linger. 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  sections:  Section  A  is  designed  for 
those  students  who  have  already  had  considerable  practical  experience 
in  accounting;  Section  B  is  designed  for  those  students  who  possess 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  and  practical  experience  in  accounts.  In 
both  sections,  a  complete  series  of  transactions  to  be  entered  in  a 
set  of  forms  and  books  and  supplemented  by  accounting  problems 
is  made  the  basis  of  class  study. 

ACCOUNTING  2  AND  2A.  Advanced  Accounting  Practice  and 
Procedure.     (60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms.     Professor  Dennis. 

The  basis  of  this  course  is  analysis  of  problems  such  as  fre- 
quently confront  a  public  or  private  accountant. 

ACCOUNTING  3  AND  3 A.  Cost  Accounts.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.     Mr.  Wildman. 

Both  the  principles  of  cost  accounts  and  their  practical  application 
in  manufacturing  establishments  are  carefully  worked  out. 
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ACCOUNTING  5.  Philosophy  of  Accounts.  (30  hours.)  Second 
term.     Professor  Sprague. 

The  underlying  principles  and  the  various  conflicting  theories  of 
accounts  are  discussed. 

ACCOUNTING  6  AND  6 A.  Auditing.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.     Professor  Brummer. 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  which  the  difficult  problems  of 
auditing  and  the  presentation  of  results  in  a  clear  and  concise  form 
are  studied. 

ACCOUNTING  8.  Executors'  and  Trustees'  Accounts.  (30 
hours.)     Second  term.     Mr.  Greeley. 

The  difficulties  and  peculiarities  of  such  accounts  are  elucidated 
and  many  practical  problems  are  solved. 

ACCOUNTING  9.  Investment  Accounts.  (30  hours.)  Not 
given  in  1909-1910;   to  be  given  in  1910-1911.     Professor  Sprague. 

The  course  deals  with  the  mathematics  of  finance,  with  annuities, 
sinking  funds,  bond  tables  and  values,  and  with  investment  book- 
keeping. 

ACCOUNTING  10.  Corporation  Accounts.  (30  hours.)  First 
term.     Mr.  Greendlinger. 

The  difficulties  of  changing  from  a  partnership  to  a  corporation, 
and  the  various  corporate  accounts  and  accounting  problems  are  fully 
analyzed. 

ACCOUNTING  11  AND  11  A.  Advanced  Problems.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.    Professor  Dennis. 

The  most  difficult  accounting  problems  are  discussed  and  an- 
alyzed. 

ACCOUNTING  13.  Railroad  Accounts.  (30  hours.)  First  term. 
Mr.  Forsdick. 

The  classification  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  its  applications  in  practice  are  described  and  illus- 
trated. 

COURSES  IN  COMMERCE 

^COMMERCE  1  AND  1A.  Principles  of  Economic  Problems. 
(60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms.  Professor  Johnson  and  Dr. 
Galloway. 

Economic  theory  and  especially  the  applications  of  theory  to 
current  business  and  social  problems  are  presented. 

JfCOMMERCE  3  AND  3A.  Business  Organization  and  Statis- 
tics. (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms.  Dr.  Galloway  and  Mr. 
Wildman. 
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The  internal  organization  and  management  of  manufacturing  and 
trading  concerns,  including  their  office  and  shop  methods  and  their 
selling  and  advertising  plans,  are  studied. 

^COMMERCE  4  AND  4A.  Geography  of  Commerce.  (60 
hours.)     Professor  Woodman. 

Factors  controlling  the  distribution  of  population,  transportation, 
industries  and  wealth.  Distribution  and  characteristics  of  the  chief 
raw  materials  of  commerce,  and  their  influence  upon  trade  and 
industry. 

COMMERCE  7.  Railroad  Traffic.  (30  hours.)  First  term. 
Assistant  Professor  Lough. 

The  course  is  intended  to  give  such  information  as  to  railroad 
rates  and  operation  as  will  be  most  useful  both  to  railroad  men 
and  to  shippers. 

COMMERCE  S.  Industrial  Values.  (30  hours.)  Second  term. 
Dr.  Galloway. 

A  concrete  and  practical  study  of  the  markets  and  the  price- 
movements  of  industrial  products. 

^COMMERCE  10  AND  10A.  Industrial  History  of  the  United 
States.     (60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms.    Dr.  Galloway. 

The  recent  development  of  commerce  and  manufacturing  and 
the  significant  changes  of  the  last  few  years  are  treated. 

JCOMMERCE  12  AND  12A.  Real  Estate.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.     Mr.  Lindner. 

A  systematic  discussion  of  realty  values,  law  and  management. 

^COMMERCE  14  AND  14A.  Industrial  Engineering.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.     Professor  Bliss. 

The  course  is  intended  to  give  the  knowledge  of  engineering 
principles  and  their  application  that  will  prove  of  practical  use 
to  business  men  and  to  accountants. 

^COMMERCE  15  AND  15A.  Principles  of  Sociology.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.     Professor  Binder. 

The  elements,  structure,  forces  and  control  of  society  and  the 
laws  and  causes  of  progress  are  discussed. 

t COMMERCE  17  AND  17 A.  Social  Problems  and  Reform  Move- 
ments.    (60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms.     Professor  Binder. 

Problems  of  current  importance  connected  with  the  family, 
with  labor,  with  poverty  and  with  charity  are  discussed. 
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COURSES  IN  FINANCE 

^FINANCE  1  AND  1A.  Corporation  Finance.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.    Assistant  Professor  Lough. 

The  elements  of  corporation  law,  types  of  corporate  securities, 
corporate  promotion,  consolidation,  management,  manipulation,  in- 
solvency and  reorganization,  are  among  the  topics  treated. 

^FINANCE  2.  Banking  Practice.  (30  hours.)  First  term. 
Assistant  Professor  Judd  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  course  deals  with  the  internal  organization  and  management 
of  state  and  national  banks,  trust  companies  and  savings  banks. 

FINANCE  3.  Money  and  Credit.  (30  hours.)  First  term. 
Professor  Johnson. 

The  course  is  a  critical  study  of  the  monetary  history  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  nature  of  money  and  credit,  and  of  the 
principles  governing  their  regulation. 

FINANCE  4.  Theory  and  History  of  Banking.  (30  hours.) 
Second  term.    Professor  Johnson. 

The  development  of  banking  in  the  United  States  is  made  a 
subject  of  special  discussion.  The  course  includes  a  thorough 
study  of  the  national  banking  system  and  all  proposed  reforms. 

FINANCE  5.  Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market.  (30 
hours.)     First  term.     Professor  Johnson. 

The  course  is  theoretical  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  make  the 
student  understand  the  technique  of  exchange. 

FINANCE  6.  Banking  in  Europe.  (30  hours.)  First  term. 
Mr.  Conant. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  the  principalforeign  banking  systems 
are  discussed  and  compared  with  American  banking  practice. 

FINANCE  7  AND  7A.  Investment  and  Speculation.  (30 
hours.)     First  and  second  terms.    Mr.  Atwood. 

The  underlying  factors  that  govern  the  values  of  government, 
municipal,  industrial  and  railroad  securities  are  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed; the  course  of  stock  and  bond  prices  and  the  reasons  for 
fluctuations  are  treated;  the  organization  of  the  speculative  mar- 
ket, the  theories  of  speculative  price-movements  and  speculative 
methods  are  presented. 

FINANCE  9.  Panics  and  Depressions.  (30  hours.)  Second 
term.     Assistant  Professor  Lough. 

This  is  an  inductive  study  of  the  great  commercial  crises  and 
their  causes. 
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^FINANCE  11  AND  11  A.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 
(60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms.     Mr.  . 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  course  of  events  and  the 
significant  tendencies  of  the  last   twenty-five  years. 

^FINANCE  12  AND  12A.  History  of  the  United  States.  (60 
hours.)     Professor  Bassett. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  interrelations  of  party  politics 
and  industry. 

jfFINANCE  14  AND  14A.  Fire  Insurance.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.     Mr.  Hardy. 

This  is  a  practical  treatment  of  the  methods  and  problems  of 
fire  insurance  companies,  intended  primarily  for  men  engaged  either 
in  fire  insurance  or  in  real  estate. 

the  methods  and  problems  of  fire  insurance   companies,  intended 
primarily  for  men  engaged  either  in  fire  insurance  or  in  real  estate. 


COURSES  IN  LAW 

#LAW  1.    Contracts.     (30  hours.)     First  term.    Professor  Bacon. 

In  this  and  the  other  courses  in  commercial  law  a  considerable 
number  of  specially  selected  cases  are  made  the  basis  of  classroom 
discussion. 

JLAW  1A.  Agency;  functions  of  the  various  courts.  {SO  hours.) 
Second  term.     Professor  Bacon. 

LAW  2.  Sales  and  Mortgages.  (30  hours.)  First  term.  Pro- 
fessor Bacon. 

The  course  treats  also  of  shipments  and  of  the  management  of 
personal  property,  and  considers  not  only  mortgages  of  real  estate, 
but  also  of  personal  property. 

LAW  2 A.  Bankruptcy.  (30  hours.)  Second  term.  Professor 
Bacon. 

In  addition  to  bankruptcy,  this  course  also  includes  a  study 
of  wills  and  of  the  duties  of  executors  and  administrators. 

LAW  3.  Law  of  Banks  and  Negotiable  and  Commercial  paper. 
(30  hours.)     First  term.     Professor  Bacon. 

LAW  3 A.  Partnerships,  Corporations  and  Receivers.  .  (30  hours.) 
Second  term.    Professor  Bacon. 

#LAW  7.  Insurance  Law  and  Practice.  (30  hours.)  First  term. 
Professor  Bacon  and  Mr.  Hardy. 
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COURSES  IN  LANGUAGES 

PEEPAEATOEY  ENGLISH.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms.     Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  foreigners  and  consists 
of  a  thorough  drill  in  English  grammar  and  idioms.  No  credit 
toward  the  degree  or  certificate  of  the  School  is  allowed  for  work 
in  this  course,  but  the  faculty  may  require  any  student  in  the 
School  to  take  the  course. 

ENGLISH  1  AND  1A.  Business  English.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.     Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

The  students  are  drilled  in  writing  letters,  reports,  prospectuses 
and  arguments.  Admission  to  this  course  is  granted  at  the  discretion 
of  the  instructor. 

ENGLISH  2  AND  2A.  Narrative  Writing.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.    Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

SPANISH  1  AND  1A.  Commercial  Spanish.  (60  hours.)  Mr. 
Iturralde. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  in  which  much  attention  is  given 
to  conversation  and  pronunciation. 

SPANISH  2  AND  2 A.  Second  year  Spanish.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.    Mr.  Iturralde. 

A  thorough  drill  in  Spanish  grammar  and  idioms  is  the  main 
feature  of  this  course. 

SPANISH  3  AND  3 A.  Third  year  Spanish.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.     Mr.  Iturralde. 

Students  in  this  course  are  given  a  further  drill  in  the  fluent 
and  correct  use  of  the  Spanish  language. 

GEEMAN  1  AND  1A.  Commercial  German.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.     Mr.  Mueller. 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who 
desire  a  practical  knowledge  of  modern  German  for  business  pur- 
poses. 

GEEMAN  2  AND  2A.  Second  Year  German.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.     Mr.  Mueller. 

FEENCH  1  AND  1A.  Commercial  French.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.     Mr.  Delamarre. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  desire  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  modern  French  for  business  purposes. 
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STANDARD  PROGRAMS  OF  COURSES 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  required  subjects  students  are  free  to  elect 
their  own  courses,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty.  The  following 
programs,  therefore,  are  intended  to  be  suggestive  merely.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  possible  and,  for  many  students,  preferable  arrangements. 

EVENING  STUDENTS  OF  ACCOUNTING 
First  Year 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Accounting   1    (Principles    of 
Accounting). 

Accounting  la  (Principles  of 
Accounting). 

Finance   1    (Corporation    Fi- 
nance). 

Finance  la  (Corporation   Se- 
curities). 

Commerce  1  (Political  Econ- 
omy). 

Commerce  la  (Economic  Prob- 
lems). 

Commerce    3     (Business    Or- 
ganization). 

Commerce   3a    (Business   Or- 
ganization). 

Law  1  (Contracts). 

Law  la  (Agency). 

Second  Year 

FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Finances  (Money  and  Credit). 

Finances  (Foreign  Exchange). 

Accounting  2  (Advanced  Prac- 
tice). 

Accounting    2a    (Accounting 
Procedure). 

Accountings  (Cost  Accounts). 

Accounting  8  (Executors'  Ac- 
counts). 

Law  2  (Sales  and  Mortgages). 

Law  2a  (Bankruptcy). 

Accounting  IS  (Railway   Ac- 
counts). 

Accounting  9  (Investment  Ac- 
counts). 

Third  Year 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Law   7  (Insurance  Law). 

Commerce  8  (Industrial  Val- 
ues). 

Accounting  6  (Auditing). 

Accounting  6a  (Auditing  Prac- 
tice). 

Law  3  (Commercial   Paper). 

Law   3a    (Corporations    and 
Partnerships). 

Accounting      U      (Advanced 
Problems). 

Accounting    11a     (Advanced 
Problems). 

Accounting   10    (Corporation 
Accounts). 

Accounting  5  (Philosophy   of 
Accounts). 
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EVENING  STUDENTS  OF  FINANCE 
First  Year 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Accounting   1   (Principles    of 
Accounting). 

Accounting  la   (Principles  of 
Accounting). 

Finance   1    (Corporation   Fi- 
nance). 

Finance  la  (Corporation  Se- 
curities). 

Commerce  1    (Political    Econ- 
omy). 

Commerce  la  (Economic  Prob- 
lems). 

Finance    11    (Financial    His- 
tory). 

Finance  11a   (Financial  His- 
tory). 

Law  1  (Contracts). 

Law  la   (Agency). 

Second  Year 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

FtnanceS  (Money  and  Credit). 

Finance  5  (Foreign Exchange). 

Accounting     2      (Accounting 
Practice). 

Accounting   2a     (Accounting 
Practice). 

Finance  2  (Banking  Practice). 

Finance  9  (Panics and  Depres- 
sions). 

Law  2  (Sales  and  Mortgages) 


Accounting   10    (Corporation 
Accounts). 


Law  2a  (Bankruptcy). 


Accounting  9  (Investment  Ac- 
counts). 


Third  Year 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Commerce  7  (Railroad  Trans- 
portation). 

Commerce   8    (Industrial 
Values). 

Finance  4  (Theory  and   His- 
tory of  Banking). 

Finance  6{  Banking  in  Europe). 

Law  3   (Commercial   Paper). 

Law    3a     (Corporations      and 
Partnerships). 

Finance  14  (Fire  Insurance) 

or 
English  1  (Business  English). 

Finance  14a  (Fire  Insurance) 

or 
English  la  (Business  English). 

Finance  7  (Investments). 

Finance  7a  (Investments). 
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EVENING  STUDENTS  OF  COMMERCE 
First  Year 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Accounting  1    (Principles   of 
Accounting). 

Accounting  la  (Principles  of 
Accounting). 

Finance   1    (Corporation    Fi- 
nance). 

Finance  la  (Corporation  Se- 
curities). 

Commerce  1   (Political  Econ- 
omy). 

Commerce  la  Economic  Prob- 
lems). 

Commerce  111   (Business    Or- 
ganization). 

Commerce  Ilia  (Business  Or- 
ganization). 

Law  1  (Contracts). 

Law  la  (Agency). 

Second  Year 


FIRST  TERM 


Commetce  7  (Railway  Trans- 
portation). 


SECOND  TERM 


Commerce     8    (Industrial 
Values). 


Accounting  2{ Advanced Prac-  I   Accounting     2a     (Accounting 


tice) 


Commerce  14  (Industrial  En- 
gineering). 


Law  2  (Sales  and  Mortgages). 


Spanish  1  (Commercial  Span- 
ish) 

or 
English  1  (Business  English). 


Procedure). 


Commerce  14a   (Industrial   En- 
gineering) 


Law  2a  (Bankruptcy). 


Spanish  la  (Commercial  Span- 
ish). 

or 
English  la  (Business  English). 


Third  Year 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Commerce  12  (Real  Estate). 

Commerce  12a  (Real  Estate). 

Finance  4   (Theory  and  His- 
tory of  Banking). 

Finance  6  (Banking  in 
Europe). 

Law  3  (Commercial  Paper). 

Law  3a  (Corporations  and 
Partnerships'. 

Accounting 3  (Cost  Accounts). 

Finance  9  (Panics  and  Depres- 
sions). 

Finance?  (Investments). 


Finance  7a  (Investments). 
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AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  STUDENTS 
First  Year 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

Commerce  15  (Sociology). 

Commerce    15a     (Sociology). 

Commerce  10  (Industrial  His- 
tory). 

Commerce  10a  (Industrial  His- 
tory). 

Commerce  1    (Political  Econ- 
omy). 

Commerce  la  (Economic  Prob- 
lems). 

Accounting  1    (Principles    of 
Accounting). 

Accounting  la  (Principles    of 
Accounting). 

Law  1  (Contracts). 

Law  la  (Agency). 

Commerce  7  (Railroad  Trans- 
portation) 

or 
Commerce  12  (Real  Estate). 

Commerce 8 (Industrial  Values) 

or 
Commerce  12a  (Real  Estate). 

Finance   1    (Corporation    Fi- 
nance). 

Finance  la    (Corporation    Se- 
curities and  Reports). 

Commerce  14  (Industrial  En- 
gineering) 

or 

German  I  (Commercial  Ger- 
man). 

Commerce  14a  (Industrial  En- 
gineering) 

or 

German  la  (Commercial  Ger- 
man). 

Finance  11  (Financial  History) 

or 
Commerce    3    (Business     Or- 
ganization). 

Finance  11a    (Financial    His- 
tory) 

or 

Commerce  3a     (Business    Or- 
ganization 

Spanish  1  (Commercial  Span- 
ish) 

or 
English  1  (Business  English). 

Spanish  la  (Commercial  Span- 
ish) 

or 
English  la  (Business English). 
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AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  STUDENTS 
Second  Year 


FIRST  TERM 


SECOND  TERM 


Accounting    2    (Advanced)  Accounting-    2a     (Accounting 
Practice).  Procedure). 


Accounting    10    (Corporation 
Accounts). 


Accounting  8  (Executors'  Ac- 
counts). 


Law  3  (Commercial  Paper). 


Law 2  (Sales  and  Mortgages). 


Spanish  2  (Second  Year  Span- 
ish) v 
or 

English  2   (English  Composi- 
tion). 


Law 3a  (Partnership). 


Law  2a  (Bankruptcy). 


Spanish  2a  (Second  Year  Span- 
ish) F 
or 

English  2a  (English  Composi- 
tion). 


Finance 3  (Money  and  Credit).    Finance 5  (Foreign  Exchange). 


Accounting  6  (Auditing) 

or 
Finance  4  (Theory  and  His- 
tory of  Banking). 


Finance  2  (Banking  Practice) 

or 
Accounting 3  (Cost  Accounts) 


Finance  14   (Fire   Insurance) 


Accounting  13  (Railroad  Ac- 
counts) 

or 
Finance  7  (Investments). 


Accounting  6a  (Auditing  Prac- 
tice). 

or 
Finance 6  (Banking in  Europe). 


Finance  9  (Panics  and  Depres- 
sions) 

or 

Accounting  8  (Executors'  Ac- 
counts). 


Finance  14a  (Fire  Insurance) 


Accounting  9  (Investment  Ac- 
counts) 

or 
Finance  7a  (Investments). 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  occu- 
pies the  eighth  and  ninth  floors  of  the  University  Building, 
Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City.  The  entrance 
to  the  elevators  is  on  Waverly  Place.  The  build- 
Location  ing  is  easily  reached  from  any  section  of  Greater 
New  York  by  Subway  (Astor  Place  Station), 
Sixth  or  Third  Avenue  Elevated,  Hudson  River  tunnel 
or  surface  lines,  all  of  which  are  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk. 

The  University  year  is  a  little  over  eight  months  in  length ; 
the  year    1909- 19 10   will   begin   September  30,    1909,   and 
will  end  June  8,  1910.    There  are  thirty-four 
The  weeks,    exclusive    of    vacations,    devoted    to. 

University      academic  work.    The  year  is  divided  into  two 
Year  terms,   each   comprising   seventeen   weeks   of 

academic  work;  the  second  term  of  the  aca- 
demic year  1909-19 10  will  begin  Monday,  January  31,  191  o. 
The  last  two  weeks  of  each  term  ordinarily  are  devoted  to 
examinations,  thus  leaving  fifteen  weeks  in  each  term  for 
classroom  instruction. 

Evening  sessions  are  held  from  7.45  to  9.45  o'clock 
on  every  weekday  evening,  except  Saturday.  They  give 
opportunity  for  men  employed  in  New  York  City  through 
the  day  to  obtain  a  thorough  university  training 
Evening  in  business.  The  majority  of  such  students, 
Sessions  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  40,  have  already  had 
considerable  practical  experience,  and  are  seek- 
ing to  supplement  their  practical  training  by  a  scientific 
study  of  Accounts,  Commerce,  Finance  and  Business  Law. 
Among  these  men  are  many  book-keepers  and  accountants, 
who  are  preparing  especially  for  the  state  C.  P.  A.  examin- 
ations ;  bank-clerks  who  des'ire  a  thorough  understanding  of 
their  business;  credit-men,  insurance  men,  head  book-keep- 
ers, railroad  men  and  others,  who  realize  that  by  study 
they  can  rapidly  acquire  much  useful  knowledge  born  of 
the  experience  of  others. 

Afternoon  sessions  are  held  every  week-day,  except  Sat- 
urday, from  4.45  to  6.45  o'clock.  Several  courses  have 
both  afternoon  and  evening  divisions  in  order  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  students.  A  two  years'  pro- 
Afternoon  gram  of  afternoon  and  evening  work  corn- 
Sessions  bined  has  been  established  principally  for  the 
benefit  of  graduates  of  secondary  schools,  who 
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are  looking  forward  to  business  careers,  and  who  are  able 
to  give  all  their  time  to  study.  Several  students  in  this 
class  are  working  with  a  view  to  taking  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Laws  in  the  University  Law  School  one  year  after 
graduation  from  the  School  of  Commerce. 

^As  each  course  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance  is  a  unit,  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  take  any 
number  of  courses  from  one  to  ten,  depending  on  his  wants 
and  on  the  time  he  can  give  to  study.  Those 
"Part-time"  who  are  taking  at  least  five  subjects,  or  ten 
and  hours  per  week,  are  known  as  "full-time" 

"Full-time"  students;  those  who  are  taking  a  less  num- 
Students  ber  of  hours  are  "part-time"  students. 

The  majority  of  the  full-time  students  at- 
tend sessions  five  evenings  each  week  and  work  in  business 
offices  through  the  day.  Some  students,  taking  ten  hours 
per  week,  attend  afternoon  instead  of  evening  sessions  or 
make  up  a  combination  program  of  afternoon  and  evening 
courses.  Students  who  are  free  to  give  all  their  time  and 
energy  to  study  usually  take  ten  subjects,  five  in  the  after- 
noon and  five  in  the  evening. 

Of  the  955  students  enrolled  in  the  year  1908- 1909  about 
one  half  were  part  time.  Many  of  the  part  time  students 
take  some  one  subject  or  group  of  subjects,  such  as  Real 
Estate,  Fire  Insurance,  Actuarial  Science,  Accounting, 
Finance,  and  so  on,  which  will  be  of  immediate  benefit  to 
them  in  business;  such  students  ordinarily  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  either  the  degree  or  the  certificate  of  proficiency  of 
the  School.  Many  other  part  time  students,  however,  ex- 
pect eventually  to  complete  all  the  work  required  for  the 
degree,  but  are  unable  to  carry  as  much  as  ten  hours  per 
week.  They,  therefore,  spread  the  studies  over  a  longer 
period  than  three  years. 

Students  are  further  classified  as  either  "special"  or 
"regular."  Regular  students  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years 
old  and  must  have  either  a  four  year  high  school  diploma 
or  a  sixty-count  Regents'  certificate,  issued  by  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Education.  The  Regents'  certificate 
may  be  obtained  either  by  satisfying 
Regular  Students  the  board  that  the  applicant  has  an  edu- 
cation equivalent  to  a  four-year  high 
school  course  or  by  passing  examinations  in  high  school 
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subjects  set  by  the  board.  Further  information  as  to  these 
examinations  may  be  obtained  in  the  Complete  Bulletin  of 
the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  or  by 
writing  direct  to  the  Chief,  Examinations  Division,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  University  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Commercial  Science  on  regular  students  who  meet  either 
of  the  following  requirements: 

1.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  900  single  hours 

of  evening  work,  being  ten  hours  per 
The  B.  C.  S.  Degree     week  for  three  University  years  of 

thirty  weeks  each,  and  in  addition 
satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have  had  at  least  two  years' 
successful  experience  in  business. 

2.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  600  single  hours 
of  evening  and  600  single  hours  of  afternoon  work,  being 
in  all  twenty  hours  per  week  for  two  University  years  of 
thirty  weeks  each. 

Students  are  "special"  if  they  have  not  met  the  regular 
entrance  requirements  and  are  not  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Special  Students  Science.  If  they  complete  900  hours 
of  evening  courses  or  1200  hours  of 
afternoon  and  evening  courses  they  will  be  given,  however, 
a  Certificate  of  Proficiency.  In  order  to  be  admitted  as 
special  students  applicants  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age  or  over  and  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have  had 
satisfactory  business  experience.  This  phrase  "satisfactory 
business  experience"  means  that  the  applicant  must  have 
been  engaged  in  business  for  a  long  enough  time  to  become 
familiar  with  ordinary  business  forms  and  usages  and  must 
have  a  clean  record. 

Each  student  constructs  his  own  study  program  by 
choosing  the  courses  that  best  meet  his  individual  needs. 
The  student's  choice  in  each  instance,  how- 
Free  ever,  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  Faculty, 
Election  and  students  are  not  allowed  to  enter  ad- 
of  Courses  vanced  classes  for  which  their  previous  train- 
ing does  not  fit  them.  First-year  students 
may  not  enter  any  but  first-year  courses  except  by  special 
permission.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  list  of  courses,  however, 
that  the  number  of  first-year  courses  is  large  and  that  every 
student  in  the  School  is  afforded  a  wide  range  of  choice. 
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FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Tuition  fees  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance  are  calculated  at  the  rate  of  $25.00  for  each  two- 
hour  course  through  the  year  when  the  student  takes  one, 
two  or  three  courses  at  the  same  time;  and  at  the 
Fees  rate  of  $20.00  for  each  two-hour  course  when  the 
student  takes  four,  five,  six  or  seven  courses;  $150 
per  year  is  the  maximum  fee  and  entitles  the  student  to 
attend  eight  or  more  two-hour  courses  at  the  same  time. 
Students  who  enroll  for  four  or  more  courses  are  required 
to  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  when  they  first  enter 
the  University. 

A  charge  of  $15.00  is  made  for  one  two-hour  course 
through  one  term.  All  other  single  term  fees  are  calculated 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  for  the  year;  that  is,  a  student 
pays  one-half  the  amount  for  a  term  subject  that  would  be 
assessed  for  a  full-year  subject. 

Fees  of  $25.00  or  less  must  be  paid  in  advance;  fees  of 
$37-5°  °r  $50-00  may  be  paid  in  two  equal  instalments ;  fees 
of  $75.00  or  more  may  be  paid  in  four  equal  instalments, 
one  instalment  being  due  at  the  beginning  of  the  University 
year  and  the  other  instalments  on  December  1st,  February 
1st  and  April  1st,  respectively. 

Full  time  evening  students  usually  take  five  two-hour  sub- 
jects through  the  year  and  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $100.00. 
They  are  required  to  buy  their  own  text  books.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  text  books  for  evening 
Living  Expenses  students  is  estimated  to  be  about  $15.00 
each  year.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
rough  estimate.  The  cost  varies  from  year  to  year.  Good 
board  and  room  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  Square, 
where  the  downtown  building  of  New  York  University  is 
located,  may  be  had  for  $7.00  per  week  and  up.  This  rate 
may  be  somewhat  reduced  where  two  or  more  students 
room  together.  An  unmarried  man  of  economical  habits 
can  pay  all  his  expenses,  including  tuition  fees,  and  live  com- 
fortably on  an  income  of  $750  per  year. 
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THE  STUDENT  BODY 


The  record  of  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  since  the  establish- 
Enrollment        ment  of  the  School  is  as  follows : 

Year  Students 

1900-1901  60 

1901-1902  90 

1 902- 1 903  120 

1 903- 1 904  155 

1 904- 1 905  200 

1905- 1906  441 

1 906- 1 907  605 

1 907- 1 908  809 

1908-1909  955 

As  has  already  been  stated  the  work  offered  in  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
Preparation  and  Finance  is  professional  in  character 
and  is  not  based  directly  on  academic 
studies.  It  may  be  taken  to  advantage  by  a  great  many 
persons  who  have  had  the  right  kind  of  business  training 
even  though  they  may  not  have  attended  a  preparatory 
school.  It  is  desirable,  however,  for  students  to  have  had 
a  good  general  education.  The  best  preparation  for  the 
work  of  this  School  is  an  academic  training  supplemented 
by  business  experience.  About  10$  of  the  regular  students 
are  college  graduates  and  this  percentage  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

About  10$  of  the  full  time  students  in  the  School  come 
from  foreign  countries.  Among  the  countries  represented 
are: 


Japan    30 

Foreign  Argentme  Republic.   3 

-.    -     .    Canada    2 

Students  China   2 

Brazil    1 


Norway    1 

Germany    1 

Ecuador   1 

Venezuela    1 
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About  forty-five  of  the  students  in  the  School  are  attend- 
ing courses  amounting  to  sixteen  hours  per  week  or 
more  and  are  spending  all  their  time  in  study.  Such  stu- 
dents, as  is  explained  elsewhere,  may  complete  1200  hours' 
work  and  obtain  a  B.  C.  S.  degree  within  two  years. 

Almost  all  the  other  full  time  students  in  the  School  are 
attending  ten  hours  per  week  and  are  engaged  in  business 

in  or  near  New  York  City.  Most 
Combining  Business  of  these  students  attend  only  even- 
with  Study  ing  courses  although  a  consider- 

able number  find  it  possible  to  get 
away  from  business  in  time  to  take  part  of  their  work  in 
the  afternoons.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  work  in  a  business 
office  through  the  day  and  at  the  same  time  carry  ten  hours 
of  university  studies  in  the  evenings.  It  requires  more  than 
the  average  energy  and  ability.  The  students  in  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance, 
however,  have  proved  themselves  fully  equal  to  the  task. 
Those  who  have  not  sufficient  strength  or  time  may  enroll 
as  part  time  students  and  carry  a  smaller  amount  of  Uni- 
versity work. 

The  following  extract  from  a  report  of  a  statistical  investi- 
gation by  the  University  Registrar  in  April,  1909,  gives  an 
accurate  account  of  the  business  activities  of  those  students 
in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  who  are 
employed  in  business. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  students  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance  of  New  York  University  received 
$237,300  in  salary  for  the  year  1908.  This  is  an  average  salary 
of  $1,059  for  each  man.  Taking  this  figure  as  the  salary  average 
of  each  of  the  950  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce — and  there 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  this  estimate  is  not  a  fair  one — we 
find  that  the  students  now  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
earned  $1,006,050  in  1908. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  men  contributing  to  this 
report,  eighty  were  bookkeepers,  seventy  were  clerks  in  banks, 
law  offices,  insurance  houses,  etc.,  and  twenty-seven  were  ac- 
countants. There  was  also  a  journalist,  a  statistician,  a  salesman, 
a  buyer,  a  foreman,  a  stenographer,  and  a  city  inspector. 
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The  highest  salary  reported  was  $225.  per  month;  the  lowest 
was  $30.  per  month.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  number 
received  less  than  $100.  per  month.  Seventy-seven  received  one 
hundred  dollars  or  over  per  month,  and  four,  a  cashier,  a  teacher 
and  two  secretaries,  received  over  $200.  per  month.  The  average 
monthly  salary  for  the  total  number  was  $88.25.  The  accountants 
as  a  class  received  the  highest  monthly  salary,  averaging  $106.40. 
The  cashiers  averaged  $100.  per  month,  and  the  bookkeepers  $80. 
per  month.  The  average  age  of  these  men  was  reported  as  25 
years. 

For  this  average  monthly  salary  of  $88.25,  the  report  shows  that 
the  student  worked  44.23  hours  per  week.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  spending  8.76  hours  per  week  in  the  classroom,  and  was 
giving  7.43  hours  per  week  in  preparation  for  the  classroom  work. 
The  average  student  then  spent  16.19  hours  per  week  in  study  and 
44.23  hours  in  paid  employment,  a  total  of  60.42  hours  per  week. 
As  the  sessions  of  the  School  of  Commerce  are  not  held  on  Satur- 
day, and  as  that  day  is  a  half  holiday  in  most  business  houses,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  students  spend  in  employment  and  study 
at  least  eleven  hours  per  day. 

A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  classroom  and 
that  spent  in  outside  study  shows  that  these  men  conscientiously 
prepared  for  their  work.  The  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  men 
spent  1,969  hours  per  week  in  the  classroom  work,  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  that  work,  spent  1,664  hours  in  outside  study.  This  is  an 
average  of  8.76  hours  per  week  spent  in  the  classroom,  and  7.43 
hours  in  outside  study  for  each  man.  In  other  words,  these  men 
averaged  85^  as  much  time  spent  in  preparation  for  their  class- 
room work  as  in  the  classroom  work  proper.  This  is  a  remarkable 
record  for  men  who  are  working  at  regular  employment  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  whose  time  for  study  necessarily  comes  at  the 
end  of  the  day's  work. 

A  comparison  of  the  returns  from  the  different  classes  is  inter- 
esting. The  one  hundred  men  in  the  first  year  class  who  con- 
tributed to  this  report  averaged  42.5  hours  weekly  in  paid  employ- 
ment, for  which  they  received  $81.92  per  month.  The  fifty  mem- 
bers of  the  second  year,  or  junior,  class  who  reported  averaged 
46.5  hours  weekly  in  paid  employment,  for  which  they  received 
a  salary  of  $85.15  per  month.  The  thirty-two  Seniors  who  reported, 
averaged  45.5  hours  per  week  spent  in  paid  employment,  for  which 
they  received  $108.65  per  month. 

A    comparison    of    the    salary   received    during   the   years    1906, 
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1907  and  1908,  by  the  members  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
School  shows  an  interesting  gain.  In  1907  the  members  of  the 
present  junior  class  who  were  employed,  received  an  average  month- 
ly salary  of  $80.54.  In  1908  the  same  men  received  an  average 
salary  of  $87.54,  a  gain  of  $7  per  month  over  the  preceding  year. 
This  was  a  gain  per  cent,  of  8.7.  Eighty-four  members  of  the 
present  first  year  class  who  were  employed  in  1907  and  1908,  but  were 
not  in  the  University  during  these  years,  reported  their  average 
earnings  for  1907  as  $79.63  and  for  1908  as  $84.91,  showing  a  gain 
of  $5.28  per  month,  or  a  gain  per  cent,  of  6.6  for  1908  over  1907. 
Using  this  figure  as  that  of  the  normal  gain  in  salary  for  the 
year  1907-8,  we  find  that  the  men  who  had  taken  one  year's  work 
in  the  University  received  an  increase  in  salary  for  the  year  three- 
tenths  greater  than  that  received  by  the  same  class  of  employees 
who  had  not  taken  advanced  work. 

The  general  increase  in  efficiency  is  seen  better  during  the  sec- 
ond year  than  during  the  first.  The  members  of  the  present  senior 
class  who  were  employed  in  1906,  the  year  they  entered  the  school, 
were  earning  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $84.60.  In  1907,  after 
one  year  in  the  school,  they  averaged  $93.40  per  month,  and  in 
1908,  after  two  years  in  the  school,  their  average  earnings  were 
$107.40.  During  the  two  years  which  they  spent  in  school  their 
salary  was  increased  $22.80  per  month.  This  amounts  to  an  in- 
crease of  27.9  per  cent.  The  normal  rate  of  increase  for  the  same 
period,  as  determined  by  the  statistics  of  the  first  year  men  who 
were  not  then  in  the  University,  was  19.4  per  cent.  That  is,  the 
men  with  two  years'  training  in  the  University  School  of  Com- 
merce received  an  increase  in  salary  during  those  two  years  over 
two-fifths  greater  than  that  received  by  men  of  the  same  employ- 
ment who  had  not  been  in  the  University.  This  gain  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  student. 

These  comparisons  go  to  show  that  the  benefit  derived  from  time 
spent  in  acquiring  a  professional  business  education  is  immediately 
noticeable.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1908,  the  year  when 
the  effects  of  the  panic  were  most  felt,  the  salary  increase  of  the 
men  who  were  doing  work  at  the  School  of  Commerce  maintained 
its  regular  level,  while  that  of  the  men  who  were  not  in  the  school 
fell  below  the  normal. 
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Although  the  majority  of  the  students  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  are  engaged  in  business 
and  have  little  leisure,  they  keep  up  a  vigorous  and  whole- 
some social  life.  The  annual  dinner 
Student  Activities  of  the  students  and  the  Junior  Prom 
are  the  principal  formal  affairs.  In 
addition  a  number  of  informal  dinners  and  dances  are  gen- 
erally arranged  during  the  year.  A  debating  club  holds 
regular  weekly  meetings.  The  Students'  Organization  con- 
ducts most  of  the  enterprises  of  the  student  body,  and 
through  its  officers  confers  with  the  faculty  on  matters  of 
common  interest.  The  students  issue  an  annual  publication 
known  as  the  Commerce  Violet. 
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THE  EFFICIENCY  BUREAU 

Eighty-eight  students  and  graduates  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  were  listed  on  May  i, 
1909,  as  applicants  for  positions.  Only  three  at  that  date 
were  not  employed ;  the  remaining  eighty-five,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  desired  to  change  their  positions.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  School  in  each  case  try  to  make  sure  that  stu- 
dents in  changing  positions  are  acting  for  their  own  best 
interests. 

The  applicants  were  classified  in  the  following  groups : 

Six  unskilled  office  clerks  who  would  accept  places  pay- 
ing $10  to  $15  per  week. 

Twenty-two  bookkeepers  and  skilled  office  men  at  $15  to 
$30  per  week. 

Five  stenographers  or  private  secretaries  at  $15  to  $35 
per  week. 

Fourteen  accountants'  clerks  at  $15  to  $25  per  week. 

Seventeen  accountants'  senior  assistants  at  $25  to  $60  per 
week. 

Eleven  cashiers  and  office  managers  at  $20  to  $40  per 
week. 

Seven  bank  and  brokerage  house  employees  at  $15  to 
$50  per  week. 

Four  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  at  $75  to  $125  per 
month. 

Two  unclassified. 

Under  the  name  of  The  Efficiency  Bureau  the  officers  of 
the  School  of  Commerce  carry  on  their  efforts  to  assist 
students  and  graduates  in  finding  posi- 
The  Purpose  of  tions  and  to  assist  business  men  in  finding 
The  Efficiency  employees  of  the  highest  grade.  The 
Bureau  Efficiency  Bureau  is  not  a  general  em- 

ployment agency  and  does  not  list  any 
person  who  is  not  a  student  or  a  former  student  in  New 
York  University.  The  service  it  offers  is  free  both  to  ap- 
plicants and  to  employers. 

Business  men,  not  only  in  New  York  City,  but  through- 
out the  country  are  invited  to  use  The  Efficiency  Bureau 
freely  in  searching  for  capable  employees.     As  a  general 
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rule  the  Bureau  will  be  able  to  supply  from  students  or 

graduates  the  right  man  for  any  high-grade  office  position. 

As  the  great  majority  of  the  students  of  the  School  of 

Commerce,    Accounts    and    Finance    attend    only    evening 

classes,  their  universitiy  work  does  not  inter- 
The  School  fere  in  the  least  with  business.  The  classes 
Promotes  are  so  arranged  that  men,  of  whom  night  work 
Efficiency       in  their  business  is  required,  may  spend  only 

one,  two,  three  or  four  evenings,  according 
to  circumstances,  each  week  in  the  School,  instead  of  the 
regular  five  evenings.  The  time  taken  for  study  and  at- 
tendance is  simply  that  which  would  otherwise  be  devoted 
probably  to  unprofitable  recreation. 

This  leisure  time  when  spent  in  the  School  of  Commerce, 
on  the  other  hand,  becomes  highly  profitable  both  to  the 
student  and  to  his  employer.  The  student  gets  a  training 
in  accountancy,  finance,  commercial  law  and  business  meth- 
ods that  cannot  fail  to  increase  his  efficiency  and  to  fit  him 
for  more  responsible  work. 


SUMMER    COURSES 


in 


Accounting  and  Finance 

Will  be  offered  in  the  Washington  Square 
Building  of  New  York  University,  July  1  to 
August  12,  1909.  For  complete  information 
as  to  these  courses  address  Secretary,  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  Wash- 
ington Square  East,  New  York   City. 
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ROLL   OF   SPECIAL   LECTURES,  '1909-1910 

Finance 

"Special  Phases  of  Corporation  Law."  Five  lectures  by  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Gerstenberg,  of  the  New  York  Bar.  October  19,  26,  Novem- 
ber 2,  9,  16,  1909. 

''Underwriting  Syndicates."  Four  lectures  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Ger- 
stenberg, of  the  New  York  Bar.    March  8,  15,  22,  29,  1910. 

"The  Sugar  Trust"  by  Mr.  George  R.  Tilford,  of  Leonia,  N.  J. 
March  1,  1910. 

"Foreign  Mortgages  as  Investments"  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Lanier, 
Financial  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.    November  4,  1909.' 

"Investments  for  Classes  of  Individuals"  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Lanier. 
November  18,  1909. 

"Institutional  Investments"  by  C.  M.  Keys,  Financial  Editor  of  The 
World's  Work.    November  11,  1909. 

"Analysis  of  Railroad  Reports"  by  Mr.  John  Moody.  December  2, 
1909. 

"Railroad  Values"  by  Mr.  John  Moody.    December  9,  1909. 
"Industrial  Common  Stocks  as  Investments"  by  Dr.  Norris  A.  Brisco, 
of  the  City  College  of  New  York.   January  20,  1910. 

Business  and  Industrial   Methods   and   Organization 

"Common  Sense  Advertising"  by  Mr.  G.  «  oward  Harmon.  Novem- 
ber 4,   1909. 

"The  Comparison  of  Methods  for  Payment  of  Labor"  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Going,  Managing  Editor  of  the  Engine ^ing  Magazine.  Novem- 
ber 11,  1909. 

"Distribution  of  Overhead  Expense"  by  Mr  C  B.  Going,  Editor  of 

the  Engineering  Magazine.     November  8,   1909. 

"Salesmanship"  by  Mr.  Charles  V.  Carped  of  the  Herring,  Hall, 
Marvin  Safe  Company.   December  2,  it 

"Organization  of  the  Executive  Departmem  >y  Charles  U.  Carpen- 
ter.   December  9,  1909. 

"Credit  Insurance"  by  Mr.  Oliver  J.  M  hews,  of  the  London 
Guarantee  and  Accident  Co.,  Ltd.    Feb     iry  10,  1910. 
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"Relation  of  Statistics  to  Business  Organization."  Two  lectures  by 
Mr.  Mills  D.  Case.  Statistician,  Public  Service  Commission. 
February  17  and  24,  1910. 

"The  Practical  Operation  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law"  by  Howard 
Marshall,  credit  man,  Joseph  Wild  &  Co.  March  17,  1910. 

"The  Organization  of  a  Purchasing  Department"  by  Edward  N. 
Chilson,  purchasing  agent,  J.  G.  White  &  Co.   March  3,  1910. 

"Efficiency  as  a  Basis  for  Operation  and  Wages."  Two  lectures  by 
Mr.  Harrington  Emerson.    March  10  and  31,  1910. 

"Illustrations  of  the  Principles  Underlying  the  Promotion  of  Ef- 
ficiency" by  Mr.  H.  J.  F.  Porter.   March  24,  1910. 

"Office  Efficiency."  Two  lectures  by  Melvil  Dewey,  LL.D.,  Founder 
of  the  Library  Bureau,  Ex-president,  American  Library  Associa- 
tion.    April  7  and  14,  1910. 

"Methods   of   Gaining   Productive   Efficiency"    by   Mr.   J.    Newton 
Gunn,  of  Gunn,  Richards  &  Co.    April  21,  1910. 

"The  Buying  of  Advertising"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ingersoll,  Manager  of 
Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bros.,  President,  Advertising  Men's  League, 
of  New  York.    April  28,  1910. 

"The  Selling  Organization  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Co."  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  Sherlock.   May  12,  1910. 

Fire  Insurance 

"Loss  Settlements"  by  Mr.  Willis  O.  Robb,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Losses  and  Adjustments,  New  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters.   April  7,  1910. 

"Sprinkler  Equipment"  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Boone,  Chief  of  the  Sprinkler 
Department,  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange.  April  21 
and  28,  1910. 

Real  Estate 

"Architecture,  the  Tenement  House  Law  and  Building  Code."  Four 
lectures  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Israels,  Architect.  March  7,  14,  21 
and  April  4,  1910. 

Economic  Problems 

"Government  Statistics  and  Price  Movements"  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Sa- 
kolski,  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  firm  of  Hay  and 
Boynton.    April  6,  1910. 

"Commercialism  and  Journalism"  by  Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of 
The  Independent.     Wednesday,  April   13,  1910. 

"Socialism"  by  Algernon  Lee. 
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Journalism 

"The  Financial  Editor"  by  Albert  W.  Atwood,  Financial  Editor  of 
the  New  York  Press.    Thursday,  November  n,  1909. 

"The  Washington  Correspondent"  by  Charles  A.  Conant,  Formerly 
Washington  Correspondent  for  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  Springfield  Republican.   Thursday,  December  2,  1909. 

"The  Court  Reporter"  by  W.  W.  Craig,  Court  Reporter  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun.   Thursday,  December  9,  1909. 

"The  Dramatic  Editor"  by  Asa  Steele,  Dramatic  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Times.   Thursday,  January  6,  1910. 

"The  Business  Management  of  the  Newspaper"  by  H.  F.  Gunnison, 
Business  Manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 3,  1910. 

"Reporting  Marine  News"  by  L.  R.  Southworth,  Marine  Reporter 

of  the  New  York  World.    Thursday,  January  20,   1910. 
"The  Trade  Journal"  by  C.  R.  Clifford,  Publisher  of  the  American 

Silk  Journal,  The  Upholsterer,  and  The  Lace  and  Embroidery 

Review.    Thursday,  February  17,  1910. 
"How  to  succeed  in  Trade  Journalism"  by  John  C.  Freund,  Editor  of 

The  Music  Trades  and  Musical  America.    Thursday,  February 

24,  1910. 

"The  Exchange  Editor"  by  Conklin  Mann,  Exchange  Editor,  New 
York  Evening  Sun.   Thursday,  March  17,  1910. 

"The  Modern  Newspaper  Plant"  by  Benjamin  T.  Butterworth,  Ad- 
vertising Manager;  L.  Heaton,  Manager,  Information  Bureau; 
Herbert  S.  Ardell,  Director,  Art  Department;  Chauncey  Brai- 
nard,  Assistant  Managing  Editor;  J.  W.  Williamson,  Assistant 
Manager,  Job  Printing  Department;  all  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle.   Saturday,  April  2,  1910. 

"The  City  Editor"  by  R.  E.  MacAlarney,  City  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.    Thursday,  April  7,   1910. 

"The  Magazine  Editor"  by  Samuel  Merwin,  Editor  of  Success  Mag- 
azine.   Thursday,  April  28,  1910. 

"Advertising  your  Business"  by  T.  D.  MacGregor,  Vice-president  of 
the  Siegfried  Advertising  Company.    Thursday,  May  5,  1910. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  ACCOUNTS  AND 
FINANCE 

This  department  of  New  York  University  is  designed  to 
give  a  thorough  preparation  for  a  business  career  of  what- 
soever kind.     Its  work  is  professional,  not 
General  collegiate,    in    character,   and   although    its 

Description  general  educational  value  is  by  no  means 
small,  it  has  as  its  prime  aim  practical  use- 
fulness. It  presupposes  on  the  part  of  the  student  a  liberal 
education  in  the  form  of  at  least  a  four -year  High  School 
course  or  its  equivalent,  and  adds  to  this  a  special  education 
in  lines  that  are  immediately  helpful  to  the  business  man, 
or  prospective  business  man.  To  make  its  effectiveness 
greater,  the  School  holds  its  sessions  in  the  afternoons  and 
evenings. 

The  School  of   Commerce,  Accounts  and   Finance  was 
founded  in  1900.    In  its  establishment,  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
Origin  and         countants  were  particularly  active,  and  they 
Purposes  have  at  all  times  since  given  generous  sup- 

port. Largely  through  their  influence,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  School  at  the  outset  was  to  provide  a 
scientific  preparation  for  public  accountancy.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  the  School's  existence,  little  instruction 
was  given  except  in  accountancy  and  closely  allied  subjects. 
Since  the  beginning,  however,  two  influences  have  con- 
stantly been  at  work  that  have  tended  to  broaden  and  en- 
large the  curriculum.  In  the  first  place,  as  public  account- 
ancy has  increased  in  its  scope  and  importance,  it  has  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent  that  a  properly  qualified  pub- 
lic accountant  must  possess  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  accounts,  but  also  a  broad  knowledge  of  com- 
merce and  finance.  In  the  second  place,  a  larger  number  of 
students  each  year,  realizing  the  advantage  of  proper  prep- 
aration in  other  business  careers  than  public  accountancy, 
have  come  to  the  School  with  the  purpose  of  fitting  them- 
selves for  mercantile  and  manufacturing  business,  for  bank- 
ing and  brokerage,  for  journalism,  for  teaching  commercial 
subjects,  and  for  many  other  similar  pursuits.  Thus  in  re- 
sponse to  these  influences  the  schedule  of  courses  of  the 
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School  has  been  added  to  constantly,  until  now  it  include 
a  very  wide  range  of  business  subjects 

At  the  same  time  the  School  has  preserved  the  two  dis 
bnctive  features  that  marked  its  original  plan      It  differ^ 
Distinctive         fr°mniost  other  schools  of  commerce  in 
Features  t  T  mstructlon  «"  professional,  and  is 

features  entirely  separate  from  the  instruction  of- 

fered in  the  University  College     On  this  ar 
count,  the  work  is  all  co-ordinated  "and  refated    and  ore 
serves  its  distinctive  character,  unaffected  by  any  diver's  tv 
of  purposes.     It  is  not,  however,  a  graduate  school    en 
KVaiffetiT^  t0  th°St  wh0  P--SS  a  college  degret 

merce  in  fhat  mZ  T«  "^  University  ^chodll  of  com- 
merce in  that  many  of  the  courses  are  conducted  bv  men 
who  are  engaged  in  business  and  are  practical  experts  inT 
subjects  which  they  teach.  The  majority  of  the  classes  meet 
n  the  evening,  ,„  order  that  the  School  may  draw  bothl 
the  day  d6ntS  fr°m  men  e"gaged  -  b«-nesS  during 

The  idea  of  offering  courses  of  university  srrade  late  in 
the  afternoons  and  evenings  did  not  at  firstmfet  with  u„" 
Evening  jersal  approval  among  educators.     Experi- 

Studv  t   f  "0W  ^onstrated,  however,  that 

Study  work  done  under  these  conditions,  instead 

j-  •  ,  bemS  inferior  to  work  done  under  the 
easier  conditions  that  prevail  in  most  university  schools  is 
m  many  respects  superior.  Dean  Joseph  French  Totason 
HS^-SK*  ^  ^  lJnd  *  ^~SnSf°or 
nl,7!i0-S\W'-10  th?k  that  eveninS  students  who  are   em- 

toTudv1  T 6SS  ♦*"**  thJ  da*  have  not  the  time  or  energy 
to  study  and  master  a  subject  thoroughly  probably  fail  to 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  our  evening  Schools  of  Com 

wfZ'  !  CC°UntS  lnd  ^"anCe  d0  »ot  burden  the  students 
with  a  large  number  of  subjects  at  the  same  time  At  the 
most  a  student  s  able  to  hear  lectures  forTnly?e„  hour  a 
week,  and  experience  in  these  schools  has  shown  it  to  be  wise 
to  give  the  students  only  one  topic  for  study  on  each  even 
S,/n  two-hour  'ecture  before  ordinary  colkge  stSs" 

toh$  ?T-  3  yery  -rym<g  task'  for  ft  wou'd  be  ^ry  dfficuk 
to  hold  their  attention  for  such  a  long  period  But  in  the 
un.yers.ty_even.ng  schools  of  accounts  and  finance  so  eaeer 
b  the  spirit  of  the  students  and  so  keen  is  the^questionfng 
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spirit,  that  the  two-hour  period  seems  too  short  rather  than 
too  long  both  to  the  instructor  and  to  the  student.  During 
the  day  the  student  need  have  but  one  topic  on  his  mind  and 
need  review  but  one  of  his  note-books.  Most  of  them  find 
time  for  this  usually  between  the  close  of  business  and  the 
beginning  of  the  lecture  at  8  o'clock. 

'The  fact  that  they  have  but  little  time  to  study  is  not 
altogether  a  misfortune.  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
dawdle  over  books  when  we  have  an  abundance  of  time,  and 
most  of  us  know  what  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  can  be 
done  in  an  hour  if  necessity  compels.  The  habit  of  intense 
application  and  concentration,  one  of  the  most  useful  habits 
a  student  can  acquire,  is  developed  among  these  evening 
students." 

PREPARATION  FOR  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

Business  concerns  year  by  year  grow  in  size  and  com- 
plexity and  the  demand  for  men  who  possess  the  caliber  and 
the  training  to  handle  their  affairs  becomes 
Business  more  urgent.     This  demand  is  not  tempo- 

Management  rary  or  fitful ;  it  is  permanent,  steady  and  of 
as  a  Career  increasing  strength.  The  call  is  not  merely 
for  managerial  talent  of  the  highest  order ; 
it  is  also  for  men  well  equipped  to  act  as  office  managers, 
private  accountants,  departmental  heads,  and  to  fill  other 
positions  where  some  degree  of  managerial  ability  is  re- 
quired. 

All  persons  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  typical  business  concern  are  called  on  to  handle, 
or  at  least  have  opportunity  to  handle,  large  and  complicated 
problems.  To  perform  their  duties  successfully  they  must 
have  not  only  intelligence  and  energy  but  also  wide  knowl- 
edge and  special  training.  Men  who  are  capable  of  occupy- 
ing even  the  lower  rank  of  managerial  positions  are  com- 
paratively rare;  they  are,  therefore,  as  a  class,  well  paid. 
Their  daily  work  is  to  the  highest  degree  interesting,  stim- 
ulating and  broadening.  They  may  confidently  look  for- 
ward, if  they  are  successful,  not  merely  to  making  more 
money  as  they  advance,  but  to  a  steady  growth  in  responsi- 
bility, influence  and  honor.  It  is  small  wonder  that  business 
— that  is,  the  management  of  business — as  a  career,  appeals 
strongly  to  the  young  men  of  the  United  States,  and  draws 
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the  best  of  them  in  a  rapidly  increasing  proportion  away 
trom  law,  medicine,  and  the  other  older  professions 

The  methods  and  organization  of  the  typical  business  con- 
cern of  to-day  are  far  different  from  those  of  the  typical 
concern  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  Three 
Fresent-day  factors  that  have  been  prominent  in  the  in- 
Conditions  in  dustrial  world  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Business  years  have  operated  with  a  higher  velocity 

than   ever   before    in    the   last    twenty-five 
years,  and  are  now  rapidly  altering  the  conditions  under 
which  business  is  conducted.     First  of  these  factors  is  the 
increasing  use  and  the  decreasing  cost  of  transportation. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  in  every  section  of  the  United 
ie-ST7and  for  that  matter  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe- 
are  liable  to  meet  the  competition  of  far  distant  merchants 
and  manufacturers  and  in  their  turn,  if  they  have  sufficient 
knowledge  and  enterprise,  may  extend  the  sale  of  their  goods 
indefinitely.     The  second  factor  is  the  proved  economy  of 
large  scale  production  and  distribution  in  most  lines  of  busi- 
ness, thus  bringing  to  the  front  larger  concerns  than  have 
ever  before  existed.     The  third  factor  is  the  extension  of 
tu        uJ°r    *eca™8    credit    through     bank     discounts, 
through  the  sale  of  securities  and  through  mercantile  ac- 
counts, thereby  enabling  men  of  ability,  but  without  capital 
to  secure  the  use  of  capital  more  easily  and  on  better  terms 
than  have  previously  been  possible. 

That  as  a  result  of  these  three  factors  competition  to-day 
is  keener,  the  margin  of  profits  is  closer,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  business  is  more  complex  and  more  accurately  deter- 
mined, are  statements  not  open  to  question.    It  is  also  self- 
evident  that  changes  in  business  conditions  are  more  fre- 
quent and  morc  sweeping  than  in  the  past.    Tradition,  cus- 
tom, local  experience,  rules  of  thumb,  are  not  safe  guides  to 
action  under  such  conditions.    The  successful  business  man 
of  to-day  must  be  as  shrewd,  alert,  far-seeing,  honorable 
and  tireless  as  good  business  men  in  all  periods  have  always 
been,  and  in  addition  must  have  breadth  of  knowledge  and 
scientific  habits  of  thought  beyond  what  has  ever  before  been 
required. 

Even  a  brief  review  of  present-day  conditions  points 
clearly  toward  the  necessity  of  thorough  preparation  for 
young  men  who  are  entering  business.  Two  methods  of 
securing  this  preparation  are  worth  considering.    The  first 
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method  consists  of  entering  a  business  office  or  shop  and 
serving  an  apprenticeship.  The  second  method  consists  of 
combining  with  experience  in  business  a  thorough  study  of 
business  forces  and  principles. 

The  first  method  has  been  a  favorite  in  the  past  and  is 
still  advocated  by  many  who  are  engaged  in  business.  'Prac- 
tical experience"  is  certainly  an  indispensable 
"Experience"  part  of  the  equipment  of  any  successful 
as  a  Prepara-  business  manager ;  it  may  be  all  that  is 
tion  for  necessary  to  enable  managers  in  some  lines 

Business  of  business  to  conduct  their  affairs  success- 

Management  '  fully.  Even  at  the  best,  however,  practical 
experience  is  a  slow  and  costly  method  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  Moreover,  as  a  method  by  the  sole 
use  of  which  a  young  man  may  fit  himself  to  take  a  responsi- 
ble position  in  a  large  business  concern,  it  is  generally  im- 
practicable. The  prime  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lems in  detail  which  a  clerk  handles  and  the  problems  of 
policy  which  a  manager  handles  are  different  in  kind.  Thor- 
ough grasp  of  problems  of  business  policy  implies  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  that  are  involved;  but  this  knowledge  of 
details  is  not  by  any  means  sufficient  equipment  for  solving 
problems  of  policy. 

We  may  go  further  and  say  that  in  the  typical  modern 
business  the  tendency  is  strong  toward  concentrating  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  in  a  few  heads.  The  chief  duty 
of  each  subordinate -is  to  learn  and  follow  the  fixed  rules 
that  apply  to  him.  There  is  thus  an  ever-widening  gulf  be- 
tween the  executives  of  business  and  the  lower  grades  of 
employees.  Business  organization  tends  to  approach  mili- 
tary organization.  Just  as  a  private  in  the  ranks  finds  that 
a  strict  performance  of  his  duties  is  not  sufficient  to  win  for 
him  the  commission  of  an  officer,  so  a  clerk  or  wage-earner 
in  a  large  business  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  become 
an  executive  in  that  business. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  path  of  promotion  is  barred 
or  that  the  young  man  with  ambition  and  brains  must  con- 
tent himself  with  a  subordinate  position.  It 
The  Path  to  means  simply  that  he  must  not,  in  justice  to 
Promotion  himself,  rest  satisfied  with  such  knowledge 
as  he  may  pick  up  in  the  business  itself ;  he 
must  get  additional  preparation  either  before  he  enters  busi- 
ness or  outside  of  business  hours.    He  must  inform  himselt 
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as  to  all  the  factors  that  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  busi- 
ness ;  he  must  educate  himself ;  he  must  train  himself,  not 
merely  to  act  with  decision,  but  to  observe  and  to  study. 

To  a  man  who  is  already  working  perhaps  eight  hours  a 
day,  it  means  some  sacrifice  to  devote  his  evening  hours  to 
study  instead  of  to  mere  recreation.  This  sacrifice  is  often 
greater  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  for  there  is  an  un- 
questionable pleasure  to  be  obtained  through  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  aside  from  its  practical  utility.  And  in  the 
end  it  means  merely  investing  the  present  for  the  sake  of 
greater  return  in  the  future.  Men  who  are  willing  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  preparing  themselves 
for  managerial  positions,  find  in  the  curriculum  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Fi- 
nance a  wide  range  of  courses  that  are  helpful  in  giving  them 
a  broad  outlook  on  the  field  of  business,  and  an  intensive 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  important  branches.  A  sug- 
gestive outline  of  courses  preparatory  to  business  manage- 
ment may  be  found  on  page  25. 

THE  BUSINESS  PROFESSIONS 

Aside   from   the   general   field   of   business   management 
there  are  many  special  branches  which  offer  exceptional  op- 
portunities    for     ambitious     and     properly 
Specialists  trained  men.     For  with  the  growth  of  mod- 

in  Business  ern  business  both  in  size  and  complexity, 
and  with  the  more  general  use  of  scientific 
methods  of  handling  it,  many  of  the  activities  have  been  set 
aside  and  turned  over  to  specialists.  Not  only  banking,  but 
brokerage,  both  of  securities  and  produce,  advertising  and 
salesmanship,  accounting,  insurance,  real  estate,  trade  and 
financial  journalism,  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects, 
and  other  lines  are  recognized  as  distinct  professions,  each 
demanding  special  training  and  preparation. 

Several  centuries  ago  the  trade  of  the  goldsmith,  which 
was  originally  like  that  of  any  other  metal  worker,  developed 
_     ,        .  lnt0  the  business  of  keeping  deposits  and  of 

Dealers  in  granting  credits.     To-day  this  business  of 

Credit  granting  and  buying  credit  is  highly  special- 

ized, and  is  entrusted  almost  solely  to  bank- 
ers, note-brokers  and  the  credit  men  employed  in  large  con- 
cerns.   Proficiency  in  handling  credits  implies  among  other 
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things  a  knowledge  of  economics,  of  finance  and  of  ac- 
counting. 

Until  comparatively  a  few  years  ago  the  capital  funds  that 
were  needed  for  any  business  were  generally  supplied  by  the 

people  directly  concerned  with  the  manage- 
Security  ment   of    the   business   or   were    borrowed 

Brokers  from   some  of   their   friends.     To-day  the 

usual  practice  with  concerns  of  considerable 
size  is  to  form  great  corporations,  issue  stocks  and  bonds 
and  secure  funds  by  the  sale  of  these  securities  to  strangers. 
The  business  of  marketing  and  trading  in  these  securities 
has  become  highly  specialized.  Nearly  one  hundred  stock 
exchanges  scattered  over  the  world  are  devoted  solely  to 
facilitating  this  business.  A  successful  dealer  on  any  one 
of  these  exchanges  must  be  an  accurate  judge  of  underlying 
values  and  of  market  forces;  he  must  understand  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  factors  in  every  important  commer- 
cial country ;  he  must  be  a  keen  observer  of  the  movements 
of  credit ;  he  must  be  able  to  read  accounts  and  statistics  and 
to  estimate  correctly  their  true  import. 

In  the  same  way  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  the 
chief  commodities  has  been  taken  over  by  specialists  and  is 

handled  on  the  grain,  coffee,  cotton  and 
Produce  other  produce  exchanges  of  the  world.    The 

Brokers  brokers  who  operate  on  all  these  exchanges, 

to  be  successful,  must  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  economic  and  financial  factors.  They  must 
be  able  to  read  the  statistics  of  crop  yields,  of  population 
and  of  credit,  and  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  influence 
of  these  factors  upon  commodity  prices.  A  suggestive  out- 
line of  courses  preparatory  to  Banking  and  Brokerage  is 
given  on  page  24. 

Twenty  years  ago  most  business  concerns  of  this  country 
were  satisfied  if  their  bookkeepers  could  render  to  them  at 

the  close  of  each  month  an  accurate  state- 
Accountants      ment  of  cash  income  and  cash  out-go,  and 

could  make  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  bal- 
ance sheet  which  would  show  the  true  condition  of  their  af- 
fairs. In  other  words,  they  asked  for  nothing  more  than 
a  record  of  results.  To-day  the  managers  of  progressive 
and  successful  concerns  call  upon  accountants — not  book- 
keepers— to  aid  them  in  the  efficient  administration  of  their 
business.     They  demand  of  the  accountant  that  he  show 
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them  the  true  cost  of  every  product  that  they  turn  out ;  that 
he  measure  the  efficiency  of  the  men  and  machines  that  they 
employ ;  that  he  trace  the  effects  upon  profits  of  new  meth- 
ods and  inventions ;  in  short,  the  accountant  is  expected  to 
analyze  the  business  and  to  measure  accurately  all  the  forces 
and  factors  that  are  engaged  therein.    To  perform  this  work 
successfully,  the  accountant  must  not  only  understand  all  the 
complicated  interlocking  records  of  the  business;  he  must 
have  a  grasp  also  of  all  the  essential  features  of  its  manage- 
ment, and  must  be  himself  an  administrator  of  high  order. 
Public  accountants  particularly,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be 
called  on  to  install  or  reorganize  accounting  systems  in  any 
line  of  business,  must  have  a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  business  organization,  of  finance,  and  of  economics,  as 
well  as  of  accounting  proper.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  activities  of  the  public  accountants  who  now  possess 
these  qualifications  have  had  more  influence  than  any  other 
single  factor  in  making  possible  the  application  of  scientific 
principles  to  the  conduct  of  modern  business.     For  those 
who  look  forward  to  accountancy  as  a  profession,  the  sug- 
gestive outline  of  courses  on  page  24  will  prove  interesting. 
Withm  the  past  few  years  trade  and  financial  newspapers 
and  journals  have  increased  in  number  and  importance  with 
marked    rapidity.      With    this   growth    has 
Journalism         come  an  increased  demand  for  well-trained 
men  to  fill  editorial  and  managerial  posi- 
tions.    In  addition  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  men 
who  can  write  intelligently  upon  business  and  financial  sub- 
jectsof  general  importance.    To  do  this,  a  wide  knowledge 
of  this  subject  is  by  no  means  the  only  factor  of  importance ; 
equally  necessary  is  the  ability  to  express  ideas  clearly  and 
forcefully.    All  these  demands  have  combined  to  render  it 
desirable  that  a  consistent  course  of  preparation  be  devised 
for  the  profession  of  trade  and  financial  journalism.     The 
same  course  of  preparation  is  almost  equally  valuable  to 
any  one  who  expects  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  newspaper 
work,  either  as  a  vocation  or  as  an  avocation.    A  suggestive 
outline  of  courses  is  given  on  page  27. 

Commercial  education  in  the  secondary  schools,  as  else- 
where, is  of  growing  importance.  Since  the  year  1900,  the 
public  high  schools  have  been  constantly  broadening  and 
enlarging  their  commercial  courses ;  new  courses  have  been 
instituted  in  high  schools  which  formerly  had  none ;  and  in 
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a  number  of  large  cities  separate  high  schools  of  commerce 
have  been   established.      In   other   countries,   also,   notably 

Japan  and  the  South  American  republics, 
Teaching  of  increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  corn- 
Commercial  mercial  education ;  and  the  schools  are  look- 
Subjects  ing  to  the  United  States,  in  many  cases,  for 

teachers.  The  demand  is  already  in  excess  of 
the  supply  and  promises  to  increase,  and  to  become  more  ex- 
acting as  years  go  by.  The  commercial  teacher  needs  more 
than  an  elementary  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  of  stenography 
and  typewriting  and  of  commercial  law.  He  should  have  a 
fairly  broad  knowledge  of  commerce  and  finance  and  be 
able  to  consider  the  purely  technical  subjects  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  general  science  of  business.  A  suggestive  out- 
line of  courses  preparatory  to  the  teaching  of  commercial 
subjects  is  given  on  page  27. 

Other  business  activities  that  have  been  specialized  and 
developed  by  experts  need  only  be  mentioned.     Success  in 

salesmanship  and  advertising  is  no  longer  re- 
Other  garded  as  the  happy  result  of  some  lucky 
Specialists          idea ;  it  is  achieved  by  the  use  of  well  tested 

and  scientifically  certain  methods.  The 
salesman  and  the  advertising  man  of  to-day  are  students  of 
psychology,  of  statistics  and  of  economics.  Insurance  in  all 
its  forms  has  likewise  been  put  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and 
requires  a  wide  and  expert  knowledge.  The  same  remarks 
in  substance  apply  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  other  pur- 
suits in  which  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  business 
forces  and  principles  is  requisite. 

A  suggestive  outline  of  courses  for  salesmanship  and  ad- 
vertising and  one  for  real  estate  and  insurance  may  be  found 
on  page  26. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  offered  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Ac- 
counts and  Finance  are  grouped  under  the  seven  heads :  Ac- 
counting, Commerce,  Finance,  Law,  Journalism,  English, 
and  Foreign  Languages.  The  courses  that  will  be  offered 
in  1910-1911  are  named  below.  A  schedule  of  courses  v/ill 
be  found  in  the  complete  bulletin  for  19101911,  which  will 
be  sent  on  request. 

Each  course  has  one  two-hour  session  each  week.  Some 
of  the  courses  run  through  only  one  term  and  are  known  as 
thirty-hour  courses;  most  of  the  courses  run  through  both 
terms  of  the  University  year  and  are  known  as  sixty-hour 
courses. 

COURSES  IN  ACCOUNTING 

♦Indicates  courses  open  to  first-year  students. 

*  Preparatory  Course  in  Bookkeeping.  (30  hours.)  First  term, 
Mr.  Greendlinger. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  not  had  sufficient 
training  or  experience  in  bookkeeping  to  take  university  work  in  ac- 
counting to  advantage.  No  university  credit  is  allowed  for  work 
in  this  preparatory  course. 

*i  and  1  A.  Principles  of  Accounting.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terras.  Professor  Dennis,  Mr.  Bayer,  Mr.  Greendlinger  and 
Mr.  Wildman. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  educa- 
tion in  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting.  The  work  is  es- 
sentially practical.  Students  are  required  to  work  out  several  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  series  of  transactions. 

The  practical  work  is  interspersed  with  lectures  on  theory  in  such 
manner  as  to  render  the  work  interesting  while  a  broad  and  sub- 
stantial foundation  for  future  work  is  being  laid. 

2  and  2A.  Accounting  Practice.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms.     Professor  Dennis  and  Air.  Wildman. 

The  work  of  this  course  consists  of  practical  problems  in  account- 
ing with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  taught  during 
the  first  year  and  drilling  the  student  in  the  technique  attending 
their  solutions. 

Individual  work  is  required  of  students.  Tests  are  held  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  papers  are  graded  and  returned. 
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Accounting  3  and  3  A.  Cost  Accounts.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.    Mr.  Wildman. 

Both  the  principles  of  cost  accounts  and  their  practical  application 
in  manufacturing  establishments  are  carefully  worked  out. 

Accounting  5.  Philosophy  of  Accounts.  (30  hours.)  Second 
term.    Mr.  Greendlinger. 

The  underlying  principles  and  the  various  conflicting  theories  of 
accounts  are  discussed. 

Accounting  6  and  6A.  Auditing.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms.    Professor  Brummer. 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  which  the  difficult  problems  of 
auditing  and  the  presentation  of  results  in  a  clear  and  concise  form 
are  considered. 

Accounting  8.  Executors'  and  Trustees'  Accounts.  (30  hours.) 
Second  term.    Mr.  Greeley. 

The  difficulties  and  peculiarities  of  such  accounts  are  elucidated 
and  many  practical  problems  are  solved. 

Accounting  9.  Investment  Accounts.  (30  hours.)  Second 
term.    Professor  Sprague. 

The  course  deals  with  the  mathematics  of  finance,  with  annuities, 
sinking  funds,  bond  tables  and  values,  and  with  investment  book- 
keeping. 

Accounting  10.  Corporation  Accounts.  (30  hours.)  First 
term.    Mr.  Greendlinger. 

The  difficulties  of  changing  from  a  partnership  to  a  corporation, 
and  the  various  corporate  accounts  and  accounting  problems  are  fully 
analyzed. 

Accounting  ii  and  iiA.  Advanced  Problems.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.    Professor  Dennis. 

The  most  difficult  accounting  problems  are  discussed  and  an- 
alyzed. 

Accounting  13.  Railroad  Accounts.  (30  hours.)  First  term. 
Mr.  Forsdick. 

The  classification  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  its  applications  in  practice  are  described  and  illus- 
trated. 

COURSES  IN  COMMERCE 

*Commerce  i  and  i  A.  Principles  of  Economic  Problems.  (60 
hours.)  First  and  second  terms.  Professor  Johnson  and  Dr.  Gal- 
loway. 

Economic  theory  and  especially  the  applications  of  theory  to  cur- 
rent business  and  social  problems  are  presented. 
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♦Commerce  3  and  3A.  Business  Organization  and  Statistics. 
(60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms.  Dr.  Galloway  and  Mr.  Wild- 
man. 

The  internal  organization  and  management  of  manufacturing  and 
trading  concerns,  including  their  office  and  shop  methods  and  their 
selling  and  advertising  plans,  are  studied. 

♦Commerce  4  and  4A.  Geography  of  Commerce.  (60  hours.) 
Professor  Woodman. 

Factors  controlling  the  distribution  of  population,  transportation, 
industries  and  wealth.  Distribution  and  characteristics  of  the  chief 
raw  materials  of  commerce,  and  their  influence  upon  trade  and 
industry. 

Commerce  7.  Railroad  Traffic.  (30  hours.)  First  term.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Lough. 

The  course  is  intended  to  give  such  information  as  to  railroad 
rates  and  operation  as  will  be  most  useful  both  to  railroad  men 
and  to  shippers. 

Commerce  8.  Industrial  Values.  (30  hours.)  Second  term. 
Dr.  Galloway. 

A  concrete  and  practical  study  of  the  markets  and  the  price- 
movements  of  industrial  products. 

♦Commerce  10  and  10A.  Industrial  History  of  the  United 
States.     (60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms.    Dr.  Galloway. 

The  recent  development  of  commerce  and  manufacturing  and 
the  significant  changes  of  the  last  few  years  are  treated. 

♦Commerce  12  and  12A.  Real  Estate.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.   Mr.  Lindner. 

^  A  systematic  discussion  of  real  estate  as  a  business,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  business,  real  estate  law  and  related  subjects. 

♦Commerce  14  and  14A.  Industrial  Engineering.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.    Professor  Bliss. 

The  course  is  intended  to  give  the  knowledge  of  engineering 
principles  and  their  application  that  will  prove  of  practical  use 
to  business  men  and  to  accountants. 

♦Commerce  15  and  15A.  Principles  of  Sociology.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.    Professor  Binder. 

The  elements,  structure,  forces  and  control  of  society  and  the 
laws  and  causes  of  progress  are  discussed. 

♦Commerce  17  and  17A.  Social  Problems  and  Reform  Move- 
ments.    (60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms.     Professor  Binder. 

Problems  of  current  importance  connected  with  the  family,  with 
labor,  with  poverty  and  with  charity  are  discussed. 
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♦Finance  ii  and  iiA.    Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 

(60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms. 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  course  of  events  and  the 
significant  tendencies  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

♦Finance  12  and  12A.  History  of  the  United  States.  (60 
hours.)    Professor  Bassett. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  interrelations  of  party  politics 
and  industry. 

♦Finance  14  and  14 A.  Fire  Insurance.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.   Mr.  Hardy. 

This  is  a  practical  treatment  of  the  methods  and  problems  of 
fire  insurance  companies,  intended  primarily  for  men  engaged  either 
in  fire  insurance  or  in  real  estate. 

COURSES  IN  LAW 

♦Law  1.    Contracts.     (30  hours.)     First  term.    Professor  Bacon. 

In  this  and  the  other  courses  in  commercial  law  a  considerable 
number  of  specially  selected  cases  are  made  the  basis  of  class- 
room discussion. 

♦Law  iA.  Agency;  functions  of  the  various  courts.  (30  hours.) 
Second  term.    Professor  Bacon. 

Law  2.  Sales  and  Mortgages.  (30  hours.)  First  term.  Pro- 
fessor Bacon. 

The  course  treats  also  of  shipments  and  of  the  management  of 
personal  property,  and  considers  not  only  mortgages  of  real  estate, 
but  also  of  personal  property. 

Law  2A.  Bankruptcy.  (30  hours.)  Second  term.  Professor 
Bacon. 

In  addition  to  bankruptcy,  this  course  also  includes  a  study  of 
wills  and  of  the  duties  of  executors  and  administrators. 

Law  3-  Law  of  Banks  and  Negotiable  and  Commercial  Paper. 
(30  hours.)    First  term.   Professor  Bacon. 

Law  3 A.  Partnerships,  Corporations  and  Receivers.  (30  hours.) 
Second  term.    Professor  Bacon. 

♦Law  7.  Insurance  Law  and  Practice.  (30  hours.)  First  term. 
Professor  Bacon  and  Mr.  Hardy. 

COURSES  IN  JOURNALISM 

♦Journalism  i  and  iA.    News-Writing.     (60  hours.)    First  and 
second  terms.   Mr.  Hotchkiss. 
The  methods  of  writing  news  articles  for  the  Press  are  considered 
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in  lectures  and  discussions.  A  large  amount  of  time  is  given  to  ac- 
tual practice  in  writing  and  to  individual  criticisms. 

♦Journalism  2.  The  Art  of  Newspaper  Making.  (30  hours.) 
First  term.   Dr.  Warne. 

The  organization  and  methods  of  the  modern  newspaper  and  the 
work  of  the  various  departments  are  studied. 

♦Journalism  2 A.  Magazines  and  Trade  Journals.  (30  hours.) 
Second  term.   Dr.  Warne. 

The  aims  and  methods  of  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  and  trade 
journals  are  treated  in  much  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  news- 
paper in  Journalism  2,  of  which  course  this  is  a  continuation. 

Journalism  3  and  3 A.  Current  Topics.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.  Professor  Johnson,  Dr.  Warne,  Assistant  Professor 
Lough,  Mr.  Atwood  and  Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

In  this  advanced  course  in  news-writing  sources  of  informa- 
tion as  well  as  methods  of  presentation  are  studied.  It  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  a  wide  knowledge  of  contemporary  events,  and  an 
idea  of  their  relative  importance. 

Journalism  4  and  4A.  Newspaper  Practice.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.   Dr.  Warne. 

Practical  exercises  are  given  in  the  various  branches  of  news- 
paper work,  including  news-gathering  and  writing,  copy  reading, 
headlines  writing,  proofreading,  the  technique  of  type  composition 
r  d  correction,  and  the  final  make-up  of  the  press  form. 

Journalism  5  and  5 A.  Newspaper  Law.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms. 

Journalism  6.  The  History  of  the  Newspaper.  (30  hours.) 
Second  term.   Dr.  Warne. 

Journalism  ii  and  iiA.  Narrative  Writing.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.   Mr.  Hotchkiss. 


COURSES  IN  ENGLISH 

Preparatory  English.  (30  hours.)  Second  term.  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  foreigners  and  consists  of 
a  thorough  drill  in  English  grammar  and  idioms.  No  credit  toward 
the  degree  or  certificate  of  the  School  is  allowed  for  work,  in  this 
course,  but  the  faculty  may  require  any  student  in  the  School  to  take 
the  course. 

♦English  i  and  iA.  Business  English.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.  Mr.  Hotchkiss. 
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The  various  kinds  of  business  letters  are  studied  in  detail,  and 
practice  is  given  in  the  writing  of  each  kind.   Individual  criticism. 

In  the  second  term  sales-letters,  follow-up  letters,  advertisements 
and  the  like  are  studied,  and  practical  work  is  given  in  writing  them. 

English  5  and  5 A.  Argumentation.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.    Mr.  Bergh. 


COURSES  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Spanish    i  and  iA.     Commercial  Spanish.     (60  hours.)     Mr. 
Iturralde. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  in  which  much  attention  is  given 
to  conversation  and  pronunciation. 

Spanish  2  and  2A.  Second-year  Spanish.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.   Mr.  Iturralde. 

A  thorough  drill  in  Spanish  grammar  and  idioms  is  the  main 
feature  of  this  course. 

Spanish  3  and  3 A.  Third-year  Spanish.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.    Mr.  Iturralde. 

Students  in  this  course  are  given  a  further  drill  in  the  fluent  and 
correct  use  of  the  Spanish  language. 

German  i  and  iA.  Commercial  German.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.    Mr.  Schreiber. 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who 
desire  a  practical  knowledge  of  modern  German  for  business  pur- 
poses. German  business  methods  and  customs  will  be  discussed  in 
German. 

German  2  and  2A.  Second-year  German.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.     Mr.  Schreiber. 

A  fair  reading  and  speaking  knowledge  of  German  is  required 
for  this  course.  German  business  letters  and  German  newspaper 
advertising  will  be  a  feature  of  the  course. 

French  i  and  iA.  Commercial  French.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.    Dr.  Delamarre. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  desire  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  modern  French  for  business  purposes. 

French  2  and  2A.  Second-year  French.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.    Dr.  Delamarre. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  commercial  correspondence  in  French. 
Models  of  all  kinds  of  letters  are  given  and  a  thorough  study  of 
the  commercial  vocabulary  is  made. 
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STANDARD  PROGRAMS  OF  COURSES 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  required  subjects,  students 
are  free  to  elect  their  own  courses,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Faculty.  The  following  programs,  therefore,  are  in- 
tended to  be  suggestive  merely.  Other  combinations  may 
be  found  preferable  and  even  necessary  in  individual  cases. 

ACCOUNTING 
First  Year 

Accounting  i  and  iA  (Principles  of  Accounting). 
Finance  i  and  iA  (Corporation  Finance). 
Commerce  i  and  iA  (Political  Economy). 
Commerce  3  and  3A  (Business  Organization). 
Law  i  and  iA  (Contracts  and  Agency). 

Second  Year 

Accounting  2  and  2A  (Accounting  Practice). 

Accounting  3  and  3A  (Cost  Accounts). 

Accounting  8  (Executors'  Accounts). 

Accounting  9  (Investment  Accounts). 

Finance  3  (Money  and  Credit). 

Finance  4  (Banking  Theory  and  History). 

Law  2  and  2A  (Sales  and  Mortgages-Bankruptcy). 

Third  Year 

Accounting  6  and  6A  (Auditing). 
Accounting  5  (Philosophy  of  Accounts). 
Accounting  10  (Corporation  Accounting). 
Accounting  ii  and  iiA  (Advanced  Problems). 
Accounting  13  and   13A   (Railroad  Accounts). 
Law  3  and  3A  (Commercial  Paper-Partnerships  and  Corpora- 
tions.) 

BANKING  AND  BROKERAGE 
First  Year 

Accounting  i  and  iA  (Principles  of  Accounting). 
Finance  i  and  iA  (Corporation  Finance). 
Commerce  i  and  iA  (Political  Economy). 
Commerce  3  and  3 A  (Business  Organization). 
Law  1  and  1 A  (Contracts  and  Agency). 
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Second  Year 

Accounting  2  and  2A  (Accounting  Practice). 
Finance  3   (Money  and  Credit). 
Finance  4  (Banking  Theory  and  History). 
Finance  2  (Banking  Practice). 
Finance  5  (Foreign  Exchange). 
Commerce  7  (Railroad  Traffic). 
Commerce  8  (Industrial  Values). 
Law  2  and  2A  (Sales  and  Mortgages— Bankruptcy). 
Third  Year 

Accounting  9  (Investment  Accounts). 
Accounting  10  (Corporation  Accounting). 
Finance  6  (Banking  in  Europe). 
Finance  9  (Crises  and  Depressions). 
Finance  7  and  7A  (Investment  and  Speculation). 
Commerce  9  and  9A  (Political  and  Economic  History  of  United 
States). 

Law  3  and  3 A  (Commercial  Paper-Corporations  and  Partner- 
ships). 

MERCANTILE  AND  MANUFACTURING  BUSINESS 
First  Year 

Accounting  i  and  iA  (Principles  of  Accounting). 
Finance  i  and  iA  (Corporation  Finance). 
Commerce  i  and  iA  (Political  Economy). 
Commerce  3  and  3A  (Business  Organization). 
Law  1  and  1 A  (Contracts  and  Agency). 

Second  Year 

Accounting  2  and  2A  (Accounting  Practice). 
Spanish,  French  or  German  i  and  iA. 
Commerce  4  and  4A  (Commercial  Geography). 
English  i  and  iA  (Business  English). 
Law  2  and  2A  (Sales  and  Mortgages— Bankruptcy). 

Third  Year 

Accounting  3  and  3A  (Cost  Accounts). 
Finance  3   (Money  and  Credit). 
Finance  4  (Banking  Theory  and  History). 
Spanish,  French  or  German  2  and  2A. 
Commerce  14  and  14A  (Industrial  Engineering). 
Commerce  10  and  10A  (Industrial  History). 
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INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 
First  Year 

Accounting  i  and  iA  (Principles  of  Accounting). 

Finance  i  and  iA  (Corporation  Finance). 

Commerce  i  and  iA  (Political  Economy). 

Commerce  3  and  3A  (Business  Organization). 

Law  i  and  iA  (Contracts  and  Agency). 
Second  Year 

Accounting  2  and  2A  (Accounting  Practice). 

Finance  3   (Money  and  Credit). 

Finance  15  (Principles  of  Insurance). 

Commerce  12  and  12A  (Real  Estate). 

English  i  and  iA  (Business  English). 
Third  Year 

Accounting  8   (Executors'  Accounts). 

Accounting  9  (Investment  Accounts) 

Finance  7  and  7  A  (Investment  and  Speculation). 

Finance  14  and  14A  (Fire  Insurance). 

Commerce  4  and  4A  (Commercial  Geography). 

Commerce  8  (Industrial  Values). 

Law  7  (Insurance  Law). 

SALESMANSHIP    AND   ADVERTISING 
First  Year 

Finance  i  and  iA  (Corporation  Finance). 

Commerce  i  and  iA  (Political  Economy). 

Commerce  3  and  3A   (Business  Organization). 

English  i  and  iA  (Business  English). 

Law  1  and  1 A  (Contracts  and  Agency). 
Second  Year 

Finance  3   (Money  and  Credit). 

Commerce  4  and  4A  (Commercial  Geography). 

Commerce  8  (Industrial  Values). 

Journalism  i  and  iA  (News  Writing). 

Commercial  German  i  and  iA. 

Law  2  and  2A  (Sales  and  Mortgages— Bankruptcy). 
Third  Year 

Finance  7  and  7A   (Investments). 

Commerce  12  and  12A  (Real  Estate). 

English  5  and  5A  (Argumentation). 

Commercial  German  2  and  2A. 

Journalism  2  and  2A  (Newspaper  Making-Trade  Journals  and 
Magazines). 
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JOURNALISM 
First  Year 

Journalism  i  and  iA  (News  Writing). 

Journalism  2  and  2 A  (Newspaper  Making-Trade  Journals  and 

Magazines). 
Finance  i  and  iA  (Corporation  Finance). 
Commerce  i  and  iA  (Political  Economy). 
Commerce  4  and  4A  (Commercial  Geography). 
Second  Year 

Journalism  3  and  3A  (Current  Topics). 
Journalism  4  and  4A  (Newspaper  Practice). 
Journalism  5  and  5 A  (Newspaper  Law). 
Finance  7  and  7  A  (Investments  and  Speculation). 
Commerce  10  and  10A  (Industrial  History). 
Third  Year 

Journalism  6  and  6 A  (Editorial  and  Business  Organization  and 

Management). 
Journalism  ii  and  iiA  (Narrative  Writing). 
Journalism  8  and  8A  (Special  Articles  and  Editorials). 
Commerce  9  and  9A   (Political  and  Economic  History  of  the 

United  States). 
Commerce  17  and  17A   (Sociology). 

TEACHING  OF  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 
First  Year 

Accounting  i  and  iA  (Principles  of  Accounting). 

Finance  i  and  iA  (Corporation  Finance). 

Commerce  i  and  iA  (Political  Economy). 

English  i  and  iA  (Business  English). 

Law  1  and  iA  (Contracts  and  Agency). 
Second  Year 

Accounting  2  and  2 A  (Accounting  Practice). 

Commerce  4  and  4A  (Commercial  Geography). 

Commerce  10  and  10 A  (Industrial  History). 

Spanish  i  and  iA. 

French  (or  German)  1  and  iA. 
Third  Year 

Finance  3   (Money  and  Credit). 

Finance  4  (Banking  Theory  and  History). 

Commerce  9  and  9A    (Political  and  Economic  History  of  the 
United  States). 

Law  2  and  2A  (Sales  and  Mortgages— Bankruptcy). 

Spanish  2  and  2A. 

French  (or  German)  2  and  2A. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  occu- 
pies the  eighth  and  ninth  floors  of  the  University  Building, 
Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City. 
Location  The  entrance  to  the  elevators  is  on  Waverly 

Place.  The  building  is  easily  reached  from 
any  section  of  Greater  New  York  by  Subway  (Astor  Place 
Station),  Sixth  or  Third  Avenue  Elevated,  Hudson  River 
tunnel  or  surface  lines,  all  of  which  are  within  a  few  min- 
utes' walk. 

The  university  year  is  a  little  over  eight  months  in  length ; 
the  year  1910-1911  will  begin  September  29,  1910,  and  will 
end  June  7,   191 1.     There  are  thirty-four 
The  weeks,  exclusive  of  vacations,   devoted  to 

University  academic  work.     The  year  is  divided  into 

Year  two  terms,  each  comprising  seventeen  weeks 

of  academic  work;  the  second  term  of  the 
academic  year  1910-1911  will  begin  Monday,  January  30, 
191 1.  The  last  two  weeks  of  each  term  ordinarily  are  de- 
voted to  examinations,  thus  leaving  fifteen  weeks  in  each 
term  for  classroom  instruction. 

Evening  sessions  are  held  from  7.45  to  9.45  o'clock  on 
every  week-day  evening,  except  Saturday.    They  give  oppor- 
tunity for  men  employed  in  New  York  City 
_       .  through  the  day  to  obtain  a  thorough  uni- 

l^vening  versity  training  in  business.     The  majority 

Sessions  Qf  sucj1  stllclents,  ranging  in  age  from  eight- 

een to  forty  have  already  had  considerable 
practical  experience,  and  are  seeking  to  supplement  their 
practical  training  by  a  scientific  study  of  Accounts,  Com- 
merce, Finance  and  Business  Law.  Among  these  men  are 
many  bookkeepers  and  accountants,  who  are  preparing  es- 
pecially for  the  state  C.  P.  A.  examinations;  bank-clerks 
who  desire  a  thorough  understanding  of  their  business; 
credit-men,  insurance  men,  head  bookkeepers,  railroad  men 
and  others,  who  realize  that  by  study  they  can  rapidly  ac- 
quire much  useful  knowledge  born  of  the  experience  of 
others. 
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Afternoon  sessions  are  held  every  week-day,  except  Sat- 
urday, from  4.45  to  6.45  o'clock.    Several  courses  have  both 

afternoon  and  evening  divisions  in  order  to 
Afternoon  meet  the  convenience  of  students.     A  two 

Sessions  years'  program  of  afternoon  and   evening 

work  combined  has  been  established  princi- 
pally for  the  benefit  of  graduates  of  secondary  schools,  who 
are  looking  forward  to  business  careers,  and  who  are  able 
to  give  all  their  time  to  study.  Several  students  in  this  class 
are  working  with  a  view  to  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  in  the  University  Law  School  one  year  after  gradua- 
tion from  the  School  of  Commerce. 

As  each  course  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance  is  a  unit,  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  take  any 

number  of  courses  from  one  to  ten,  depend- 
"Part-time"  ing  on  his  wants  and  on  the  time  he  can  give 
and  ^  ^  to  study.  Those  who  are  taking  at  least 
"Full-time"  five  subjects,  or  ten  hours  per  week,  are 
Students  known  as  "full-time"  students;  those  who 

are  taking  a  less  number  of  hours  are 
"part-time"  students. 

The  majority  of  the  full-time  students  attend  sessions 
five  evenings  each  week  and  work  in  business  offices 
through  the  day.  Some  students,  taking  ten  hours  per  week, 
attend  afternoon  instead  of  evening  sessions  or  make  up  a 
combination  program  of  afternoon  and  evening  courses. 
Students  who  are  free  to  give  all  their  time  and  energy  to 
study  usually  take  ten  subjects,  five  in  the  afternoon  and  five 
in  the  evening. 

Of  the  966  students  enrolled  in  the  year  1909-1910  about 
two-fifths  were  part-time.  Many  of  the  part-time  students 
take  some  one  subject  or  group  of  subjects,  such  as  Real 
Estate,  Fire  Insurance,  Actuarial  Science,  Accounting, 
Finance,  and  so  on,  which  will  be  of  immediate  benefit  to 
them  in  business ;  such  students  ordinarily  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  either  the  degree  or  the  certificate  of  proficiency  of 
the  School.  Many  other  part-time  students,  however,  ex- 
pect eventually  to  complete  all  the  work  required  for  the 
degree,  but  are  unable  to  carry  as  much  as  ten  hours  per 
week.  They,  therefore,  spread  the  studies  over  a  longer 
period  than  three  years. 
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Students  are  further  classified  as  either  "special"  or 
"regular."  Regular  students  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years 
Regular  old  and  must  naye  either  a  four-year  high 

Students  school   diploma  or  a   sixty-count  Regents' 

certificate,  issued  by  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  Regents'  certificate  may  be  ob- 
tained either  by  satisfying  the  board  that  the  applicant  has 
an  education  equivalent  to  a  four-year  high  school  course 
or  by  passing  examinations  in  high  school  subjects  set  by  the 
board.  Further  information  as  to  these  examinations  may 
be  obtained  in  the  Complete  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance  or  by  writing  direct  to  the 
Chief,  Examinations  Division,  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  University  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Commercial  Science  on  regular  students  who  meet  either 
of  the  following  requirements : 

1.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  900  single  hours 
of  evening  work,  being  ten  hours  per  week  for  three  Uni- 

versity  years  of  thirty  weeks  each,  and  in 
The  addition  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have 

B.  C.  S.  Degree  had  at  least  two  years'  successful  experi- 
ence in  business. 

2.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  600  single  Iiours 
of  evening  and  600  single  hours  of  afternoon  work,  being 
in  all  twenty  hours  per  week  for  two  University  years  of 
thirty  weeks  each. 

Students  are  "special"  if  they  have  not  met  the  regular 
entrance  requirements  and  are  not  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor   of  Commercial   Science. 
Special  If    they    complete    900    hours    of    evening 

Students  courses   or   1,200  hours  of  afternoon   and 

evening  courses  they  will  be  given,  how- 
ever, a  Certificate  of  Proficiency.  In  order  to  be  admitted 
as  special  students  applicants  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age  or  over  and  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have  had 
satisfactory  business  experience.  This  phrase  "satisfactory 
business  experience"  means  that  the  applicant  must  have 
been  engaged  in  business  for  a  long  enough  time  to  become 
familiar  with  ordinary  business  forms  and  usages  and  must 
have  a  clean  record. 
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Each  student  constructs  his  own  study  program  by  choos- 
ing the  courses  that  best  meet  his  individual  needs.     The 

student's  choice  in  each  instance,  however, 
Free  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  Faculty,  and 

Election  students  are  not  allowed  to  enter  advanced 

of  Courses  classes   for   which   their   previous   training 

does  not  fit  them.  First-year  students  may 
not  enter  any  but  first-year  courses  except  by  special  per- 
mission. It  will  be  seen  in  the  list  of  courses,  however,  that 
the  number  of  first-year  courses  is  large  and  that  every  stu- 
dent in  the  School  is  afforded  a  wide  range  of  choice. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Tuition  fees  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance  are  calculated  at  the  rate  of  $25  for  each  two- 
hour  course  through  the  year  when  the  stu- 
Fees  dent  takes  one,  two  or  three  courses  at  the 

same  time;  and  at  the  rate  of  $20  for  each 
two-hour  course  when  the  student  takes  four,  five,  six 
or  seven  courses;  $150  per  year  is  the  maximum  fee  and 
entitles  the  student  to  attend  eight  or  more  two-hour  courses 
at  the  same  time.  Students  who  enroll  for  four  or  more 
courses  are  required  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5  when 
they  first  enter  the  University. 

A  charge  of  $15  is  made  for  one  two-hour  course 
through  one  term.  All  other  single  term  fees  are  calculated 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  for  the  year;  that  is,  a  student 
pays  one-half  the  amount  for  a  term  subject  that  would  be 
assessed  for  a  full-year  subject. 

Fees  of  $25  or  less  must  be  paid  in  advance;  fees  of 
$37-5°  or  $5°  may  be  paid  in  two  equal  instalments;  fees 
of  $75  or  more  may  be  paid  in  four  equal  instalments,  one 
instalment  being  due  at  the  beginning  of  the  University  year 
and  the  other  instalments  on  December  1st,  February  1st 
and  April  1st,  respectively. 

Full-time  evening  students  usually  take  five  two-hour  sub- 
jects through  the  year  and  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $100.  They 
are  required  to  buy  their  own  text-books. 
Living  The  average  cost  of  text-books  for  evening 

Expenses  students  is  estimated  to  be  about  $15  each 

year.  This,  however,  is  only  a  rough  esti- 
mate.   The  cost  varies  from  year  to  year.    Good  board  and 
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room  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  Square,  where  the  down- 
town building  of  New  York  University  is  located,  may  be 
had  for  $7  per  week  and  up.  This  rate  may  be  somewhat 
reduced  where  two  or  more  sttudents  room  together  An 
unmarried  man  of  economical  habits  can  pay  all  his  expenses 
including  tuition  fees,  and  live  comfortably  on  an  income  of 
$750  per  year. 


THE  STUDENT  BODY 

The  record  of  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Enrollment        Accounts  and  Finance  since  the  establish- 
C m        ment  of  the  School  is  as  follows : 

Year  Students 
1900- 190 1  60 

1901-1902  9o 

1 902- 1 903  I20 

1903-1904  I55 

I904-I905  200 

I905-I906  44I 

1 906- 1 907  6o5 

1907-1908  809 

1908-1909  p55 

1909-1910  966 

As  has  already  been  stated  the  work  offered  in  N6w  York 
University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  is 
t  professional  in  character  and  is  not  based 

Preparation  directly  on  academic  studies.  It  may  be 
taken  to  advantage  by  a  great  many  persons 
who  have  had  the  right  kind  of  business  training  even 
though  they  may  not  have  attended  a  preparatory  school. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  for  students  to  have  had  a  good 
general  education.  The  best  preparation  for  the  work  of 
this  School  is  an  academic  training  supplemented  by  busi- 
ness experience.  Last  year  48  students  of  the  School  pos- 
sessed University  degrees  before  entrance  here.  This  year 
there  were  78  such  men.  Among  the  degrees  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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Harvard  University A.B.— 4 

Harvard  University M.A.— 1 

Harvard  University B.S.— 1 

Yale  University M.A.— 1 

Yale  University B.A.— 2 

Yale  University Ph.B. 1 

Columbia  University A.B.— 2 

Columbia  University M.A. 1 

Columbia  University E.E.— 2 

New  York  University.  .LL.B.— 8 
New  York  University. . .  A.B.— 1 
New  York  University..  .M. A.— 1 

Amherst  College B.S.— 3 

Brown  University A.B  — 1 

University  of  Michigan.  .B.A.— 1 
University  of  Cincinnati. A.B.—i 
University  of  Rochester.Ph.B.— 1 

Princeton  University A.B. — 3 

Cornell  University A.B.— 3 

Cornell  University ME-i 

C  C  N.  Y B.S.-6 

Williams  College B.A.— 1 

Hertford     College,     Oxford, 

England   —1 

Wesleyan  University.  .  .Ph.B.— 1 
Hackettstown  Seminary. A.B. — 1 
Queen's     University,     Kings- 
ton, Ont M.A.— 1 

Queen's     University,    Kings- 
ton, Ont B.A.— 1 

Stevens   Institute M.E.— 1 

Haverford  College A.B.— 1 

Pekin  University M.A. 1 


State    Normal    College,    Em- 
poria, Kansas A.B.— 1 

Hamilton  College A.B.— 1 

Dartmouth  College A.B.— 1 

Ohio     Northern     University, 

B.S.— 1 
Georgetown  University.  .B.A.— 1 

University    of    Chicago — 1 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy — 1 

N.  C.  Agr.  &  Mech.  College, 

M.E.— 1 

S.   Paulo,   Brazil LL.B— 1 

National      College.      Quincy, 

HI LL.B.-i 

Normal       College,       Buenos 

Aires  B.A.— 1 

University  of  Washington.  .  .—1 
New  York  Law  School. LL.B.— 2 
New  York  College  of  Phar- 
macy   Ph.G.— 1 

French      Law     in      Imperial 

University  (Japan) — 1 

University  of  Wurzburg- 
Gottingen  &  Berlin,  Ger- 
many   — 1 

School  of  Pedagogy,  Hart- 
ford    — 1 

Upsala  College,  Kenilworth, 
N.  J B.  of  Accounts— 1 

Rock  Hill  College,  Ellicott 
City,  Md B.A.— 1 

Doshicla      College,      Kyoto, 
Japan    — 1 

Waseda  University,  Tokio, 
Japan — 4 


Note 


There  are  about  thirty  students  who  have  attended 
various  universities,  but  who  did  not  complete  their  courses,  and 
therefore  have  no  degrees. 


About  10%  of  the  full-time  students  in  the  School  come 
trom  foreign  countries.  Among  the  countries  represented 
cire  1 
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Japan    37  Cuba 

Argentine  Republic  . .   2  Greece 

Canada 5   Egypt   

_      .         China 3  Ireland   

Foreign    Brazil   2  New  Zealand 

Students  Norway    z   Sweden  

Germany    1   Turkey   

Venezuela 1   Chile 

England   2 

About  forty-five  of  the  students  in  the  School  are  attend- 
ing courses  amounting  to  sixteen  hours  per  week  or  more 
and  are  spending  all  their  time  in  study.  Such  students,  as 
is  explained  elsewhere,  may  complete  1,200  hours'  work  and 
obtain  a  B.C.S.  degree  within  two  years. 

Almost  all  the  other  full-time  students  in  the  School  are 
attending  ten  hours  per  week  and  are  engaged  in  business 
in  or  near  New  York  City.    Most  of  these 
Combining         students  attend   only   evening  courses,   al- 
Business  though  a  considerable  number  find  it  possi- 

with  Study  ble  to  get  away  from  business  in  time  to 
take  part  of  their  work  in  the  afternoons. 
It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  work  in  a  business  office  through 
the  day  and  at  the  same  time  carry  ten  hours  of  university 
studies  in  the  evenings.  It  requires  more  than  the  average 
energy  and  ability.  The  students  in  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  however, 
have  proved  themselves  fully  equal  to  the  task.  Those  who 
have  not  sufficient  strength  or  time  may  enroll  as  part-time 
students  and  carry  a  smaller  amount  of  University  work. 

The  following  extract  from  a  report  of  a  statistical  in- 
vestigation by  the  University  Registrar  in  April,  1909,  gives 
an  accurate  account  of  the  business  activities  of  those  stu- 
dents in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance 
who  are  employed  in  business. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  students  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance  of  New  York  University  received 
$237,300  in  salary  for  the  year  1908.  This  is  an  average  salary  of 
$1,059  for  each  man.  Taking  this  figure  as  the  salary  average  of  each 
of  the  950  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce— and  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  this  estimate  is  not  a  fair  one — we  find 
that  the  students  now  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Commerce  earned 
$1,006,050  in  1908, 
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Of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  men  contributing  to  this  re- 
port, eighty  were  bookkeepers,  seventy  were  clerks  in  banks,  law 
offices,  insurance  houses,  etc.,  and  twenty-seven  were  accountants. 
There  was  also  a  journalist,  a  statistician,  a  salesman,  a  buyer,  a 
foreman,  a  stenographer,  and  a  city  inspector. 

The  highest  salary  reported  was  $225  per  month;  the  lowest  was 
$30  per  month.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  number  received 
less  than  $100  per  month.  Seventy-seven  received  $100  or  over  per 
month,  and  four,  a  cashier,  a  teacher  and  two  secretaries,  received 
over  $200  per  month.  The  average  monthly  salary  for  the  total 
number  was  $88.25.  The  accountants  as  a  class  received  the 
highest  monthly  salary,  averaging  $106.40.  The  cashiers  averaged 
$100  per  month,  and  the  bookkeepers  $80  per  month.  The  average 
age  of  these  men  was  reported  as  25  years. 

For  this  average  monthly  salary  of  $88.25,  the  report  shows  that 
the  student  worked  44.23  hours  per  week.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
spending  8.76  hours  per  week  in  the  classroom,  and  was  giving  743 
hours  per  week  in  preparation  for  the  classroom  work.  The  average 
student  then  spent  16.19  hours  per  week  in  study  and  4423  hours  in 
paid  employment,  a  total  of  60.42  hours  per  week.  As  the  sessions 
of  the  School  of  Commerce  are  not  held  on  Saturday,  and  as  that 
day  is  a  half  holiday  in  most  business  houses,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  students  spend  in  employment  and  study  at  least  eleven  hours 
per  day. 

A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  classroom  and 
that  spent  in  outside  study  shows  that  these  men  conscientiously 
prepared  for  their  work.     The  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  men 
spent  1969  hours  per  week  in  the  classroom  work,  and  in  preparation 
for  that  work,  spent  1664  hours  in  outside  study.     This  is  an  average 
of  8.76  hours  per  week  spent  in  the  classroom,  and  7.43  hours  in  out- 
side study  for  each  man.     In  other  words,  these  men  averaged  85 
per  cent,  as  much  time  spent  in  preparation  for  their  classroom  work 
as  in  the  classroom  work  proper.    This  is  a  remarkable  record  for 
men  who  are  working  at  regular  employment  eight  hours  a  dav,  and 
whose  time  for  study  necessarily  comes  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work. 
A  comparison  of  the  returns  from  the  different  classes  is  inter- 
esting.   The  one  hundred  men  in  the  first  year  class  who  contributed 
to  this  report  averaged  42.5  hours  weekly  in  paid  employment,  for 
which  they  received  $81.92  per  month.     The  fifty  members  of  the 
second  year,  or  junior,  class  who  reported  averaged  46.5  hours  weekly 
in  paid  employment,  for  which  they  received  a  salary  of  $85.15  per 
month.     The  thirty-two  Seniors  who  reported,  averaged  45.5  hours 
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per  week  spent  in  paid  employment,  for  which  they  received  $108.65 
per  month. 

A  comparison  of  the  salary  received  during  the  years  1906,  1907 
and  1908,  by  the  members  of  the  different  classes  of  the  School  shows 
an  interesting  gain.  In  1907  the  members  of  the  present  junior 
class  who  were  employed  received  an  average  monthly  salary  of 
$80.54.  In  1908  the  same  men  received  an  average  salary  of  $87.54, 
a  gain  of  $7  per  month  over  the  preceding  year.  This  was  a  gain 
per  cent,  of  8.7.  Eighty-four  members  of  the  present  first  year 
class  who  were  employed  in  1907  and  1908,  but  were  not  in  the  Uni- 
versity during  these  years,  reported  their  average  earnings  for  1907 
as  $79.63  and  for  1908  as  $84.91,  showing  a  gain  of  $5.28  per  month, 
or  a  gain  per  cent,  of  6.6  for  1908  over  1907.  Using  this  figure  as  that 
of  the  normal  gain  in  salary  for  the  year  1907-8,  we  find  that  the  men 
who  had  taken  one  year's  work  in  the  University  received  an  increase 
in  salary  for  the  year  three-tenths  greater  than  that  received  by  the 
same  class  of  employees  who  had  not  taken  advanced  work. 

The  general  increase  in  efficiency  is  seen  better  during  the  second 
year  than  during  the  first.  The  members  of  the  present  senior  class 
who  were  employed  in  1906,  the  year  they  entered  the  school,  were 
earning  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $84.60.  In  1907,  after  one  year 
in  the  school,  they  averaged  $93.40  per  month,  and  in  1908,  after  two 
years  in  the  school,  their  average  earnings  were  $107.40.  During  the 
two  years  which  they  spent  in  school  their  salary  was  increased  $22.80 
per  month.  This  amounts  to  an  increase  of  27.9  per  cent.  The 
normal  rate  of  increase  for  the  same  period,  as  determined  by  the 
statistics  of  the  first  year  men  who  were  not  then  in  the  University, 
was  19.4  per  cent.  That  is,  the  men  with  two  years'  training  in  the 
University  School  of  Commerce  received  an  increase  in  salary  during 
those  two  years  over  two-fifths  greater  than  that  received  by  men  of 
the  same  employment  who  had  not  been  in  the  University.  This 
gain  is  an  indication  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  student. 

These  comparisons  go  to  show  that  the  benefit  derived  from  time 
spent  in  acquiring  a  professional  business  education  is  immediately 
noticeable.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1908,  the  year  when  the 
effects  of  the  panic  were  most  felt,  the  salary  increase  of  the  men 
who  were  doing  work  at  the  School  of  Commerce  maintained  its 
regular  level,  while  that  of  the  men  who  were  not  in  the  school  fell 
below  the  normal. 
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Although  the  majority  of  the  students  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  are  engaged  in  business 

and  have  little  leisure,  they  keep  up  a  vigor- 
Student  ous  and  wholesome  social  life.  The  annual 
Activities  dinner  of  the  students  and  the  Junior  Prom 

are  the  principal  formal  affairs.  In  addi- 
tion a  number  of  informal  dinners  and  dances  are  generally 
arranged  during  the  year.  A  debating  club  holds  regular 
weekly  meetings.  An  intercollegiate  debate  is  held  each 
year  with  the  Evening  School  of  Finance  and  Accounts  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1909-10,  the  debate  was 
won  by  the  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Ac- 
counts and  Finance,  upholding  the  negative  of  the  question : 
Resolved,  that  the  United  States  should  grant  to  American 
ships  sufficient  subsidies  to  enable  them  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  foreign  vessels.  The  Students'  Organization 
conducts  most  of  the  enterprises  of  the  student  body,  and 
through  its  officers  confers  with  the  faculty  on  matters 
of  common  interest.  The  students  issue  an  annual  publica- 
tion known  as  the  Commerce  Violet. 


THE  EFFICIENCY  BUREAU 

Under  the  name  of  The  Efficiency  Bureau  the  officers  of 
the  School  of  Commerce  carry  on  their  efforts  to  assist  stu- 
dents and  graduates  in  finding  positions 
The  Purpose  of  and  to  assist  business  men  in  finding  em- 
the  Efficiency  ployees  of  the  highest  grade.  The  Efh~ 
Bureau  ciency  Bureau  is  not  a  general  employment 

agency  and  does  not  list  any  person  who  is 
not  a  student  or  a  former  student  in  New  York  University. 
The  service  it  offers  is  free  both  to  applicants  and  to  em- 
ployers. 

One  hundred  and  forty  students  and  graduates  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  were  listed  on  April  15,  1910,  as 
applicants  for  positions.  Only  six  at  that  date  were  not  employed ; 
the  remaining  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, desired  to  change  their  positions.  The  officers  of  the  School 
in  each  case  try  to  make  sure  that  students  in  changing  their  positions 
are  acting  for  their  own  best  interests. 
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The  applicants  were  classified  in  the  following  groups : 

Fourteen  unskilled  office  clerks  who  would  accept  places  paying 
$10  to  $15  per  week. 

Thirty-four  bookkeepers  and  skilled  office  men  at  $15  to  $30  per 
week. 

Twelve  accountants'  clerks  at  $12  to  $20  per  week. 

Twenty-four  junior  accountants  at  $20  to  $40  per  week. 

Five  senior  accountants  at  $30  to  $50  per  week. 

Fourteen  office  managers  at  $20  to  $40  per  week. 

Six  cashiers  at  $18  to  $40  per  week. 

Eleven  bank  and  brokerage  house  employees  at  $12  to  $30  per  week. 

Six  salesmen  at  $12  to  $25  per  week. 

Seven  stenographers  and  private  secretaries  at  $15  to  $25  per  week. 

Five  teachers  of  Commercial  subjects  at  $60  to  $150  per  month. 

Two  reporters  and  department  editors. 

Business  men,  not  only  in  New  York  City,  but  through- 
out the  country  are  invited  to  use  The  Efficiency  Bureau 
freely  in  searching  for  capable  employees.  As  a  general 
rule  the  Bureau  will  be  able  to  supply  from  students  or 
graduates  the  right  man  for  any  high-grade  office  position. 

As  the  great  majority  of  the  students  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  attend  only  evening 
classes,  their  university  work  does  not  inter- 
The  School  fere  in  the  least  with  business.  The  classes 
Promotes  are  so  arranged  that  men    of  whom  night 

Efficiency  work   in   their    business    is    required     may 

spend  only  one,  two,  three  or  four  evenings, 
according  to  circumstances,  each  week  in  the  School,  instead 
of  the  regular  five  evenings.  The  time  taken  for  study  and 
attendance  is  simply  that  which  would  otherwise  be  devoted 
probably  to  unprofitable  recreation. 

This  leisure  time  when  spent  in  the  School  of  Commerce, 
on  the  other  hand,  becomes  highly  profitable  both  to  the 
student  and  to  his  employer.  The  student  gets  a  training 
in  accountancy,  finance,  commercial  law  and  business  meth- 
ods that  cannot  fail  to  increase  his  efficiency  and  to  fit  him 
for  more  responsible  work. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF   NEW  YORK   UNIVERSITY 

The  University  is  organized  for  educational  and  administrative  purposes 
in  nine  schools,  each  under  the  government  of  its  own  faculty,  with  the 
privilege  of  presenting  candidates  for  degrees,  as  follows  : 

At  University  Heights 

The  University  College  of  Arts  and  Pure  Science  (1832).— Offers 
to  male  High  School  graduates  four-year  courses  of  study  divided  into  nine 
groups,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.S. 

The  School  of  Applied  Science  (1862).— Offers  to  male  High  School 
graduates  four-year  courses  of  study  in  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing and  Chemical  Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.,  and  five-year 
courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  C.E.  and  M.E. 

At  Washington  Square 

The  Washington  Square  Collegiate  Division  (1903).— Offers  to  gradu- 
ates of  approved  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  to  graduates  holding 
degrees  from  colleges  not  recognized  for  matriculation  in  the  Graduate  School, 
courses  of  study  in  Arts  and  Pure  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  (in  Pedagogy). 

The  Graduate  School  (1886).— Offers  to  graduates  of  approved  colleges 
advanced  courses  in  Arts  and  Pure  Science,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  M.A., 
M.S.,  Ph.D.  and  Sc.D.     (Laboratory  courses  are  given  at  University  Heights.) 

The  School  of  Pedagogy  (1890).— Offers  to  graduates  of  approved  colleges 
a  two-vear  professional  course  in  the  science  and  art  of  education,  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  Pd.M.  and  Pd.D. 

The  Law  School  (1835). —Offers  to  men  and  women  holding  a  Professional 
Student's  certificate  of  the  New  York  Regents,  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  freshman  year  of  an  approved  college,  and  to  college  graduates,  two 
and  three  year  professional  courses  in  law,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  LL.B., 
LL.M.  and  J.D. 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  (1900).— Offers  to 
men  and  women  with  corresponding  qualifications  to  those  named  for  students 
of  the  Law  School,  two  and  three  year  professional  courses,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science. 

At  First  Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  Street 

The  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  (1841).— 
Offers  to  men  with  corresponding  qualifications  to  those  named  for  students 
of  the  Law  School,  a  four-year  professional  course  in  medicine,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  M.D. 

At  141  West  Fifty-fourth  Street 

The  New  York-American  Veterinary  College  (1899).— Offers  to  men 
holding  a  60  count  Regents'  certificate,  or  an  equivalent  accepted  by  the 
Regents,  a  three-year  professional  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  D.V.S. 


Besides  the  nine  schools  which  present  candidates  for  degrees,  there  are 
also  the  following  divisions  of  the  University  : 

The  Summer  School  (1895).— Offers  collegiate  and  professional  courses, 
for  which  credit  toward  degrees  may  be  secured  by  matriculants  in  the  Uni- 
versity College,  the  Collegiate  Division,  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  or  the 
Graduate  School. 

The  Woman's  Law  Class  (1890).— Offers  courses  in  law  for  business 
women,  leading  to  a  certificate. 

The  Extramural  Division  (1909).— Repeats  certain  of  the  courses  given  at 
the  University  at  local  centers  in  greater  New  York. 
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The  Complete  Bulletin 
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of  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance 

In  which  is  contained  a  full  description  of  each  course, 
a  schedule  of  courses  and  additional  information  with 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  school  is  published  about 
June  1 ,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  request. 


SUMMER  COURSES 

in 

Accounting  and  Finance 

Will  be  offered  in  the  Washington  Square  Building 
of  New  York  University,  July  6  to  August  16,  1910. 
For  complete  information  as  to  these  courses  address 
Secretary,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance, 
Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City. 
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Faculty 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Chancellor  of  the  University. 
John  H.  MacCracken,  Ph.D., 

Syndic  of  the  University. 


Joseph  French  Johnson,  D.C.S., 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance. 
Charles  E.  Sprague,  Ph.D.,  C.P.A., 

Professor  of  A  ccountancy. 
Cleveland  F.  Bacon,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
Leon  Brummer,  C.P.A., 

Charles  Waldo  Haskins  Professor  of  Auditing. 
W.  H.  Lough,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Finance. 
Lee  Galloway,  Ph.D.. 

Recorder  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
Walter  Bayer,  B.C.S,, 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Leo  Greendlinger,  M.C.S.,  C.P.A., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Maximo  Iturralde, 

Instructor  in  Commercial  Spanish. 

Louis  Delamarre,  Ph.D., 

Instructor  in  Commercial  French. 
C.  F.  Schreiber,  A.M., 

Instructor  in  Commercial  German. 
John  R.  Wildman,  M.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 
Louis  O.  Bergh,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

P.  J.  Esquerre,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 
W.  W.  Douglas,  B.C.S., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 
John  Whyte,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Commercial  German. 
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G.  B.  Hotchkiss,  M.A., 

Lecturer  on  Journalism  ;  Assistant  to  the  Dean. 

Walter  Lindner,  LL.B., 

Lecturer  on  Real  Property. 

Edward  R.  Hardy,  Ph.B., 
Lecturer  on  Fire  Lnsurance. 

Miles  Menander  Dawson,  F.I. A., 
Lecturer  on  Actuarial  Science. 

Henry  Moir,  F.F.A.,  F.I. A., 

Lecturer  on  Actuarial  Science. 

Collins  P.  Bliss,  M.A., 

Lecturer  on  Lndustrial  Engineering. 

Charles  A.  Conant, 

Lecturer  on  Banking. 
Albert  W.  Atwood,  B.A., 

Lecturer  on  Finance. 
Harold  Dudley  Greeley,  LL.M., 

Lecturer  on  Accounting. 
Joseph  Edmund  Woodman,  S.D., 

Lecturer  on  Geography  of  Commerce. 
Rudolph  M.  Binder,  Ph.D., 

Lecturer  on  Sociology. 
Franklin  Escher,  B.A., 

Lecturer  on  Foreign  Exchange. 
Howard  M.  Jefferson,  M.C.S., 

Lecturer  on  Banking  Practice. 
Charles  W-  Gerstenberg,  Ph.B.,  LL.B., 

Lecturer  on  Finance. 

Conklin  Mann,  B.A., 

Lecturer  on  Journalism. 

Royal  J,  Davis,  B.A., 

Lecturer  on  Journalism. 
J.  Melvin  Lee,  B.A., 

Lecturer  on  Journalism. 
Mills  E.  Case, 

Lecturer  on  Statistics. 

A.  M.  Sakolsky,  Ph.D., 

Lecturer  on  Corporation  Reports. 
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Laurence  Chamberlain,  B.A., 
Lecturer  on  Finance. 

J.   C.  Harraman, 

Lecturer  on  Transportation. 

Paul  Harold  Hudson,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 
Assistant  in  Accounting. 

William  B.  Johnson,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 
Assistant  in  Accounting. 

G.  Moore  Reuck,  B.C.S., 
Assistant  in  Accounting. 

Ralph  P.  Hickson,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  in  Accounting. 

Edward  R.  Rawlings,  B.C.S., 
Assistant  in  Accounting. 

Paul  E.  Bacas,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  in  Accounting. 

Walter  P.  Myers,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  in  Accounting. 

John  H.  Sullivan,  B.C.S., 
Assistant  in  Accounting. 

George  Forrester, 
Librarian. 


Frank  A.  Fall,  M.A., 

Bursar  of  the  University. 

George  Clare  Sprague,  Ph.D. 
Registrar  of  the  University. 


Advisory  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants 

Leon  Brummer,  Chairman 
W.  H.  Dennis 
C.  S.  McCulloh 
Orrin  R.  Judd 
Warrel  S.  Pangborn 
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ROLL  OF  SPECIAL  LECTURES,  1910-1911 

Finance 

"Savings  Institutions  and  Their  Relation  to  Investments,"  by  Robert 
S.  Lanier.     October  18,  1910. 

"Railroad  Values,"  by  John  Moody,  Editor  of  Moody's  Magazine. 
November  15,   1910. 

"Real  Estate  Security  and  Irrigation  Bonds,"  by  Robert  S.  Lanier, 
Financial  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.    January  3,  191 1. 

"Foreign  Investments  in  American  Securities,"  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Levinger.    February  7,  191 1. 

"Registration  of  Commercial  Paper,"  by  Owen  Shepherd,  Assistant 
Treasurer,  International  Paper  Company.    February  27,  191 1. 

"Stocky  and  Bonds,"  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Huebner,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    February  28,  191 1. 

Accounting 

"Systems  in  Ladies'  Wholesale  Garment  Industry,"  by  E.  C.  Going, 
C.P.A.     February  14  and  21,  191 1. 

"Systematizing  Print  Works,"  by  E.  D.  Brinkerhoff,  C.P.A.  Feb- 
ruary 28,  191 1. 

"A  System  of  Accounts  for  a  Stove  Foundry,"  by  J.  Lee  Nicholson, 
C.P.A.    March  14,  1911. 

^Brewery  Accounts,"  by  Otto  A.  Grundmann,  C.P.A.  March  21, 1911. 

"A  System  of  Accounts  for  a  Packing  House,"  by  Jno.  T.  Madden, 
C.P.A.     March  28  and  April  4,   191 1. 

"An  Accounting  System  for  a  Trust  Department  of  a  Trust  Com- 
pany," by  Orrin  R.  Judd,  C.P.A.     April  11,  191 1. 

"A  System  of  Accounts  for  Quarries,"  by  Edward  L.  Suffern,  C.P.A. 
April  18,  191 1. 

"A  System  of  Accounts  for  a  Tannery,"  by  J.  Lee  Nicholson. 
C.P.A.,  April  25,  191 1. 

"C.P.A.  Examinations,"  by  Samuel  D.  Patterson,  C.P.A.,  Secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
May  2,  191 1. 

Commerce 

"Trusts  and  Combinations,"  by  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell 

University.     March   15,   191 1. 
"Immigration,"  by  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University. 
"Increased  Cost  of  Living,"  by  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell 

University.     April  26,    191 1. 
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Fire  Insurance 

"Sprinkler  Equipment,"  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Boone,  Chief  of  the  Sprinkler 
Department,  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange.  May  4  and 
11,  1911. 

Real  Estate 

"Architecture,  the  Tenement  House  Law  and  Building  Code."  Four 
lectures  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Israels,  Architect.  February  21, 
March  7,  14  and  21,  191 1.     . 

Business  and  Industrial  Methods  and  Organization 

"Operating  Costs,"  by  Harrington  Emerson.  October  27  and  No- 
vember 3,  1910. 

"Distribution  of  Expense  Burden,"  by  C.  B.  Going,  Managing  Editor 
of  the  Engineering  Magazine,     November  10,  1910. 

"Comparison  of  Various  Systems  of  Wage  Determination,"  by  C.  B. 
Going,  November   17,   1910. 

"Relation  of  the  Industrial  Engineer  to  the  Cost  Accountant,"  by 
L.  R.  Pomeroy.    December  1,  1910. 

"Principles  to  be  Observed  in  Obtaining  Office  Efficiency,"  by  Melvil 
Dewey.     December  15,  1910. 

"Commercial  Considerations  in  the  Selecting  of  Building  Materials," 
by  A.  D.  Mellor,  Turner  Construction  Company.  January  5,  191 1. 

"Methods  for  Gaining  Efficiency  in  Office  Organization,  by  James 
Newton  Gunn.    January  12,  191 1. 

"Statistics,"  by  Mills  E.  Case,  Statistician,  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion.   January  19,  1911. 

"Principles  of  Salesmanship,"  by  Holwell  Van  Blarcom,  Sales 
Manager,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.     February  9,  191 1. 

"Organization  as  it  Pertains  to  the  Selling  Departments,"  by  C.  U. 
Carpenter,  Herring-Hall-Marvin  Safe  Company.  February  16, 
191 1. 

"The  Training  of  Salesmen,"  by  C.  U.  Carpenter,  Herring-Hall- 
Marvin  Safe  Co.     February  3,  191 1. 

"The  Building  of  a  Sales  Force,"  by  H.  F.  De  Bower,  of  the 
De  Bower-Elliott  Company,  Chicago.     March  2,  191 1. 

"Planning  of  a  Selling  Campaign,"  by  H.  F.  De  Bower,  of  the 
De  Bower-Elliott  Company,   Chicago.     March  9,  191 1. 

"Demonstration  of  a  Sale,"  by  H.  C.  Garner,  Special  Representa- 
tive of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company.    March  16,  191 1. 

"Some  Fundamental  Distinctions  in  Advertising,"  by  Gerald  B. 
Wadsworth,  of  the  M.  P.  Gould  Company.    April  13,  191 1. 
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"The  Basis  of  Classification  in  Advertising,"  by  Gerald  B.  Wads- 
worth,  of  the  M.  P.  Gould  Company.    April  20,  191 1. 

"The  Buying  of  Technical  Advertising,"  by  F.  F.  Coleman,  Publicity 
Manager,  Lidgerwood  Manufacturing  Company.     April  6,  191 1. 

"Relation  of  Commodities  to  Wants  in  Advertising,"  by  Gerald  B. 
Wadsworth,  of  the  M.  P.  Gould  Company.     April  13,  191 1. 

"The  Psychology  of  Advertising,"  by  Gerald  B.  Wadsworth,  of 
the  M.  P.  Gould  Company.     April  20,   191 1. 

"Laws  Relating  to  Advertising,"  by  Clowry  Chapman.  April  27, 
1911. 

"Bankruptcy,"  by  Howard  Marshall,  of  Jos.  Wild  &  Co.  May  4, 191 1. 

"Sources  of  Credit  Information  and  Credit  Protection,"  by  W.  C. 
Andrews.    May  11,  1911. 

Journalism 

"Getting  the  News,"  by  Julius  Chambers,  former  Managing  Editor 
of  the  Herald.    October  13,  1910. 

"How  Copy  is  Handled,"  by  Conklin  Mann,  of  the  Evening  Sun. 
October  27,  1910. 

"New  York  City  Geography,"  by  Conklin  Mann,  of  the  Evening  Sun. 
November  3,  1910. 

"Financial  Journalism,"  by  A.  W.  Atwood,  Financial  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Press.     November  10,  1910. 

"Collecting  the  World's  News,"  by  Charles  D.  Morris,  of  the 
Associated  Press.     November  17,  1910. 

"The  Washington  Correspondent,"  by  Charles  A.  Conant.  Decem- 
ber  1,   1910. 

"The  Managing  Editor's  Night,"  by  Julius  Chambers,  formerly 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Herald.    December  8,  1910. 

"Country  Journalism,"  by  J.  Melvin  Lee.    December  15,  1910. 

"Work  of  the  Exchange  Editor,"  by  Conklin  Mann,  January  12,  191 1. 

"Getting  a  Start  in  Magazine  Writing,"  by  W.  R.  Kane,  Assistant 
Editor  of  The  Editor.    February  23,  191 1. 

"The  Political  Reporter,"  by  Louis  E.  Hinrichs,  of  the  Evening 
Sun.    April  13,  191 1. 

"Business  Management  of  a  Magazine,"  by  E.  A.  Simmons,  Vice- 
President  ot  the  Railway  Age  Gazette.    April  20,  191 1. 

"Editorial  Management  of  a  Technical  Journal,"  by  E.  A.  Simmons, 
Vice-President  of  the  Raihvay  Age  Gazette.    April  27,  191 1. 

"Cutting  the  Costs,"  by  J.  Melvin  Lee,  Editor  of  Judge.   May  4,  191 1. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  ACCOUNTS  AND 
FINANCE 

The  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance  gives  a  thorough  and  scientific  training  to  men 
who  expect  to  enter  business  or  who  are  already  engaged  in 
it.  Its  functions  are  sharply  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
so-called  business  college  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the 
university  college  on  the  other.  It  is  not  a  technical  school 
like  the  business  college;  it  is  not  an  academic  institution 
like  the  university  college.  It  is  a  professional  school  like 
the  university  schools  of  Law  and  Medicine,  and  although 
its  cultural  value  is  by  no  means  small,  its  prime  aim  is  prac- 
tical usefulness.  It  presupposes  on  the  part  of  the  student 
a  four-year  high  school  course  or  the  equivalent,  and  adds 
to  this  a  special  education  in  lines  that  are  immediately  help- 
ful in  all  business  careers. 

The  School  was  established  in  1900  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  members  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants,  and  they  have  at 
Origin  and        all  times    since    given    generous    support. 
Purposes  Largely  through  their  influence,  the  main 

purpose  at  the  outset  was  to  provide  a  sci- 
entific preparation  for  public  accountancy.  Accounting  has 
ever  since  formed  a  very  important  part  of  the  School's 
curriculum. 

Since  the  beginning,  however,  two  influences  have  con- 
stantly  tended  to  broaden  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
School.  In  the  first  place,  as  public  accountancy  has  in- 
creased in  importance,  it  has  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  a  properly  qualified  accountant  must  possess  not 
merely  a  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  accounts  and  of  law, 
but  also  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  com- 
merce and  finance.  In  the  second  place,  a  larger  number  of 
men  each  year,  realizing  the  advantage  of  scientific  prepara- 
tion in  other  business  fields,  have  come  to  the  School  with 
the  purpose  of  fitting  themselves  for  mercantile  business, 
manufacturing,  banking  and  brokerage,  advertising  and 
salesmanship,  journalism  and  the  like.  In  response  to  thsse 
influences,  the  schedule  of  courses  has  been  added  to  con- 
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stantly  until  it  includes  over  seventy  distinct  branches,  cov- 
ering the  whole  range  of  business  activities.  % 

In  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the  School  in  preparing  for 
business  careers  the  methods  followed  have  been  such  as 
commend  themselves  to  practical  business 
Methods  men.    The  instructors  are  all  men  of  practi- 

cal experience  in  the  branches  they  teach 
Their  lectures  are  illustrated  by  examples  taken  from  actual 
experience.  The  work  of  the  School  is  entirely  separate  from 
that  of  the  other  university  schools  and  is  all  so  co-ordinated 
and  related  that  it  is  unaffected  by  any  diversity  of  purposes. 
Classes  are  held  in  the  late  afternoon  or  in  the  evening,  so 
that  students  who  choose  may  maintain  themselves  by  work 
during  the  day  and  at  the  same  time  apply  in  this  work  the 
training  they  receive  in  the  evening. 

These  methods,  when  first  used  by  the  School  eleven  years 
ago  were  regarded  as  a  novel  experiment  and  did  not  meet 
'  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  educators. 

Progress  of  Most  schools  of  commerce  were  either  a  de- 
the  School  partment  of  the  college  or  separate  graduate 
schools.  None  devoted  themselves  to  even- 
ing instruction.  Experience  has  proved,  however,  that  the 
mfthods  of  the  New  York  University  Schoo « *  ta *d  upon 
sound  principles  and  are  entirely  practicable  in  large  cities 
The  work  done  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  done  under  the 
easier  conditions  of  the  University  colleges ;  indeed  it  is  in 
many  ways  superior.  Dean  Joseph  French  Johnson,  writ- 
£  on  this  subject  in  The  Journal  of  Accountancy  for 
August,  1907,  says : 

'Those  who  think  that  evening  students  who  are  em- 
ployed in  business  during  the  day  have  not  the  time :  or  ene *gy 
P    y  to  study  and  master  a  subject  thoroughly 

Evening  probably  fail  to  take  into  account  the  fact 

S?udy  hat  our  evening  Schools  of  Commerce,  Ac- 

7  counts  and  Finance  do  not  burden  their  stu- 

dents with  a  large  number  of  subjects  at  the  same >  time ,M 
the  most  a  student  is  able  to  hear  lectures  for  only  ten  hours  a 
week  and  experience  in  these  schools  has  shown  it  to  be  wise 
to  gWe  the  students  only  one  topic  for  study ■«, each ^  even- 
ing A  two-hour  lecture  before  ordinary  college  students 
would  prove  a  very  trying  task  for  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  hold  their  attention  for  such  a  long  period.    But  in  the 
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university  evening  schools  of  accounts  and  finance,  so  eager 
is  the  spirit  of  the  students  and  so  keen  is  their  questioning 
spirit,  that  the  two-hour  period  seems  too  short  rather  than 
too  long  both  to  the  instructor  and  to  the  student.  During 
the  day  the  student  need  have  but  one  topic  on  his  mind  and 
need  review  but  one  of  his  note-books.  Most  of  them  find 
time  for  this  usually  between  the  close  of  business  and  the 
beginning  of  the  lecture  at  8  o'clock. 

"The  fact  that  they  have  but  little  time  to  study  is  not 
altogether  a  misfortune.  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
dawdle  over  books  when  we  have  an  abundance  of  time,  and 
most  of  us  know  what  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  can  be 
done  man  hour  if  necessity  compels.  The  habit  of  intense 
application  and  concentration,  one  of  the  most  useful  habits 
a  student  can  acquire,  is  developed  among  these  evening 

The  year  191 1-12  will  be  the  twelfth  in  the  School's  his- 
tory.   The  decade  just  passed  has  witnessed  the  growth  of 

the  School  in  enrollment  from  about  sixty 
Growth  at  the  start  to  over  eleven  hundred  students 

at  the  present  time.  Within  the  past  few 
years  university  schools  have  been  established  in  four  other 
important  cities  of  the  country  upon  the  same  plans  as  the 
New  York  University  School.  All  of  them  have  met  with 
such  success  as  justifies  the  statement  that  the  plan  is  most 
practical  for  training  men  to  take  high  positions  in  business 
life  in  the  twentieth  century. 

THE  MEN  WHO  ARE  BENEFITED 

The  men  to  whom  the  School  of  Commerce  makes  its  ap- 
peal and  who  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  its  instruction 
may  be  divided  into  three  main  classes.  First  are  the  men 
who  have  recently  been  graduated  from  high  school  and  who 
intend  to  take  up  accounting  or  some  form  of  business  as  a 
iuture  career.  Second  are  the  men  who  have  had  a  college 
education  or  a  part  of  it  and  have  made  some  preparation 
tor  business  by  taking  work  in  economics  and  allied  sub- 
jects, but  who  need  professional  training.  Third  is  the  large 
class  of  young  business  men  who  have  already  made  some 
advancement  in  their  chosen  line  of  work  and  who  wish  to 
obtain  specialized  training  that  will  tend  to  advance  them 
still  further. 
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For  the  first  class  of  men  two  ways  are  open.    They  may 
enter  the  School  of  Commerce  and  devote  all  their  time  to 
study,  taking  afternoon  and  evening  work. 
High  School      This  enables  them  to  obtain  the  greater  part 
Graduates  of  the  instruction  offered  and  to  be  gradu- 

ated in  two  years  with  a  good  general  busi- 
ness knowledge.  They  can  then  enter  upon  practical  busi- 
ness work  with  the  assurance  that  although  they  may  have 
to  take  positions  at  the  beginning  as  low  as  the  high  school 
graduate  their  training  will  enable  them  to  advance  much 
more  rapidly  and  to  command  ultimately  positions  of  greater 
responsibility  and  importance  than  the  untrained  man. 

On  the  other  hand  they  may  obtain  immediately  some 
clerkship  or  minor  position  and  take  the  work  of  the  School 
in  the  evening.  They  will  thus  be  enabled  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  pay  their  expenses  when  taking  the  course  and 
at  the  same  time  will  be  able  to  apply  the  instruction  they 
receive  in  the  evening  to  actual  business  practice  during  the 
day.  The  School  realizes  the  importance  of  this  practical  lab- 
oratory work  in  actual  business  and  therefore  requires  of 
such  students  only  three  years  of  evening  work,  or  900  hours 
of  class-room  work,  instead  of  the  1200  hours  required  of 
those  who  devote  all  their  time  to  the  School  and  finish  in 
two  years. 

The  second  class  of  men  includes  those  who  have  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  general  education  in  college.    They 
are  constantly  increasing  in  numbers  in  the 
College  School  and  are  among  those  best  fitted  to 

Graduates  profit   by   the    instruction.      They    have    a 

broader  outlook  and  a  better  perspective 
than  the  men  of  less  culture,  and  their  minds  have  been  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  specialized  sciences  of  business.  They 
may  be  no  better  fitted  to  perform  the  tasks ;  they  are  usu- 
ally more  able  to  solve  the  problems.  In  the  past  year  nearly 
one  hundred  college  graduates  were  enrolled  in  the  School. 
The  superior  preparation  of  these  men  is  recognized  by  the 
grant  of  advanced  credit  to  those  who  have  taken  courses 
in  economics  or  other  sciences  included  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  School.  This  advanced  credit  sometimes  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  the  college  graduate  to  receive  the  degree  of  the 
School  by  two  years  of  evening  work. 
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The  third  class,  business  men  who  have  already  obtained 
desirable   positions    and    wish   to   prepare    themselves    for 
further  advancement,  find  in  the  School  of 
Men  Al-  Commerce   instruction   that   is   particularly 

ready  in  adapted  to  their  needs.     It  is  all  intensely 

Business  practical,  and  is  closely  related  to  every-day 

business  affairs.  Consequently  even  the 
men  who  lack  a  complete  four-year  high  school  course  and 
who  enter  as  "specials"  by  presenting  evidence  of  satisfac- 
tory business  experience  are  fitted  for  it.  Their  maturity 
and  experience  is  in  many  cases  as  good  a  preparation  for 
the  work  as  a  regular  high  school  education.  They  cannot, 
of  course,  receive  the  degree  of  the  School,  but  they  can  ob- 
tain  just  as  much  profit  from  the  instruction.  Many  of  them 
are  able  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  general  education  by  out- 
side work  and  thus  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  obtain 
the  degree.  This  class  of  men,  although  it  includes  a  far 
smaller  proportion  of  the  student  body  than  formerly  still 
numbers  many  of  the  highest  rank. 

PREPARATION  FOR  BUSINESS  CAREERS 

Although  the  kind  and  amount  of  a  man's  professional 
training  for  business  depends  to  some  extent  upon  his  pre- 
liminary education,  it  depends  far  more  upon  the  precise 
career  he  expects  to  enter.  It  would  not  be  desirable  even 
if  it  were  possible,  for  a  man  to  take  all  the  courses  offered 
in  the  School.  Certain  courses  are  essential  for  all,  and  are 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree.  The  great  ma- 
jority, however,  are  elective  and  may  be  chosen  by  the  stu- 
dent according  to  the  special  career  he  plans  for.  It  is  there- 
fore worth  while  to  consider  some  of  the  more  important  of 
the  business  careers  and  the  preparation  for  them  given  by 
the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 

Among  those  who  need  a  thorough  training  for  the  busi- 
ness duties  which  they  are  called  upon  to  perform,  the  public 
accountant   is    foremost.     Public   Account- 
Public  ancy  has  now  become  a  profession  which 
Accountancy     requires  for  its  successful  prosecution  not 
merely  the  mechanical  ability  to  keep  ac- 
counts correctly,  but  also  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
principles  upon  which  they  are  based.     The  public  account- 
ant must  know  how  ventures  are  financed,  how  they  are 
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managed,  how  their  records  should  be  kept  in  order  to  show 
at  a  glance  the  true  state  of  affairs  at  any  time — in  short, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  public  accountant  has  made 
the  whole  field  of  business  his  own,  and  must  be  prepared 
to  render  an  expert  opinion  on  any  phase  of  its  manifold 
activities. 

These  facts  have  been  recognized  by  many  states,  to  the 
end  that  qualified  public  accountants  are  now  examined  and 
certified.  They  are  in  most  states  required  to  fulfill  three 
conditions.  They  must  have  a  general  education  equivalent 
to  a  regular  four-year  high  school  course;  they  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  practical  experience  in  accounting  work, 
one  year  of  which  must  be  spent  in  the  office  of  a  public  ac- 
countant ;  they  must  have  a  professional  education  in  the  sci- 
ence of  accountancy,  which  is  tested  by  state  examinations. 
This  state  examination  commonly  includes  Theory  of  Ac- 
counts, Practical  Accounting,  Auditing  and  Commercial 
Law.  There  has  been  constantly  a  tendency  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  material  included  in  the  examinations  and  in 
many  cases  a  knowledge  of  finance  and  economics  is  sug- 
gested as  of  great  desirability.  It  has  become  manifest  that 
the  public  accountant,  if  he  is  to  fill  the  large  position  that 
is  being  given  him,  must  have  a  broader  knowledge  than 
that  included  in  the  word  "accounting." 

The  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Ac- 
counts and  Finance,  founded  as  it  was  through  the  efforts  of 
the  New  York  State  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
has  at  all  times  made  one  of  its  most  important  duties  the 
preparation  of  men  for  public  accountancy.  It  has  not  been 
satisfied  to  teach  them  what  is  absolutely  required  for  pass- 
ing the  examination  successfully;  it  has  attempted  to  give 
that  broader  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  successful  prac- 
tice of  the  profession.  With  this  aim  in  mind  it  gives  in- 
struction in  practically  all  forms  of  accounting — eleven  dis- 
tinct branches  in  all.  It  also  requires  of  each  student  who 
obtains  the  degree  of  B.C.S.  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
of  economics,  finance  and  law  so  that  his  training  shall  not 
be  too  narrowly  technical.  Its  success  in  preparing  men  for 
this  important  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  first 
nine  graduating  classes  over  50  members  have  obtained  the 
C.P.A.  A  suggested  outline  of  courses  in  preparation  for 
public  accounting  is  shown  on  page  27. 
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With  the  growth  in  importance  of  the  public  accountant 
there  has  come  a  wider  and  stronger  demand  for  expert  ac- 
countants and  auditors  in  private  corpora- 
The  Private  tions.  Twenty  years  ago  most  business  con- 
Accountant  cerns  were  satisfied  if  their  bookkeepers 
and  Auditor  could  render  at  the  close  of  each  month  an 
accurate  statement  of  cash  income  and  ex- 
penditure, and  could  make  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  bal- 
ance sheet  which  would  show  the  true  condition  of  their  af- 
fairs. They  asked  for  nothing  more  than  records.  To-day 
every  concern  of  any  importance  employs  an  accountant  to 
aid  in  the  efficient  administration  of  the  business.  The  ac- 
countant is  expected  to  show  the  true  cost  of  every  product ; 
to  measure  the  efficiency  of  the  men  and  machines  employed ; 
to  trace  the  effects  upon  profits  of  new  methods  and  inven- 
tions, and  in  other  ways  to  analyze  the  business  and  measure 
accurately  all  its  forces  and  factors.  The  accountant  has 
become  not  merely  a  check  or  safeguard  to  the  business ;  he 
is  an  administrator.  As  such  he  must  have  much  of  the 
knowledge  and  training  required  of  the  public  accountant, 
with  perhaps  even  more  knowledge  of  finance  and  business 
management.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  bookkeeper 
entering  upon  his  work  at  the  present  time  is  seriously  handi- 
capped unless  he  has  such  training  in  accountancy  as  will  en- 
able him  to  advance  to  the  higher  position  that  has  been  pre- 
pared for  him.  A  suggestive  outline  of  courses  in  prepara- 
tion for  private  accounting  and  auditing  is  shown  on  page  28. 
The  most  difficult  problem,  perhaps,  that  a  business  con- 
cern, either  mercantile  or  manufacturing,  has  to  face,  is  that 
of  finding  the  right  kind  of  executives. 
Business  Managerial  talent  is  rare,  and  often  the  men 
Management  who  possess  the  intelligence  and  energy  re- 
quired for  success  lack  the  training  which  is 
equally  essential.  The  call  is  everywhere  for  trained  men, 
for  specially  trained  men.  Business  organization  and  man- 
agement is  the  all-important  subject,  but  hardly  less  neces- 
sary is  the  knowledge  of  business  accounts  and  systems  and 
of  corporation  finance.  Industrial  engineering,  in  view  of 
the  recent  development  of  efficiency  management  may  well 
be  made  a  specialty,  and  industrial  history  should  be  studied 
for  its  light  on  the  problems  of  the  present  day.  Cost  ac- 
counts and  commercial  geography  may  also  be  mentioned 
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among  the  helpful  studies.  Indeed,  there  is  no  knowledge 
connected  with  business  which  will  not  be  helpful  to  the 
man  who  expects  some  day  to  occupy  a  managerial  position. 
If  he  has  added  this  special  training  to  his  native  ability,  he 
will  find  not  one,  but  a  hundred  positions  in  business  open 
to  him. 

Granting  the  necessity  of  a  special  training  of  the  general 

nature  of  that  stated  above,  the  question  is  how  to  obtain  it. 

Until  recently,  practical  experience  was  the 

Experience        only  way.     Practical  experience  is  certainly 

versus  an  indispensable  part  of  the  equipment  of 

Education  any  successful  business  manager ;  it  may  be 

all  that  is  necessary  in  some  lines.  Even  at 
best,  however,  it  is  a  slow  and  costly  process  and  limits  a 
man's  useful  years.  It  is,  moreover,  very  frequently  im- 
practicable as  a  method  by  the  sole  use  of  which  a  man  may 
fit  himself  to  take  a  responsible  position.  The  prime  reason 
for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  detail  which  a 
clerk  handles  and  the  problems  of  policy  that  a  manager  han- 
dles are  different  in  kind.  A  thorough  grasp  of  problems 
of  business  policy  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  details  in- 
volved ;  but  the  knowledge  of  details  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
equipment  for  solving  problems  of  policy.  It  is  only  the  for- 
tunate clerk  who  is  enabled  to  rise  through  experience  alone 
to  an  important  managerial  position  and  to  fill  the  position 
successfully.  It  is  possible  of  course  for  a  man  to  obtain  a 
general  education  in  college  which  will  be  valuable  to  him 
in  rising  to  the  manager's  chair.  College  unquestionably 
does  cultivate  the  mind  and  give  it  greater  flexibility  so  that 
it  can  more  easily  grasp  new  problems,  but  the  college  man 
is  frequently  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  beginning  his  career. 
His  knowledge  is  commonly  too  theoretical,  and  is  often 
totally  unrelated  to  practical  business  affairs — the  gaining 
of  a  livelihood.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  degree 
of  cultivation  can  be  acquired  by  studying  sciences  that  are 
of  immediate  practical  use  in  business  work.  Practical  as 
the  courses  of  the  School  are,  they  aim  at  development  of 
the  student's  mind  as  well  as  its  training.  A  suggestive  out- 
line of  courses  preparatory  to  business  management  will  be 
found  on  page  29. 

Like  the  accountant  and  the  business  manager,  the  banker 
must  be  a  man  of  special  training — a  man  who  has  prepared 
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himself  for  the  functions  he  is  to  perform.    The  banker  of 
to-day  is  not  of  the  David  Harum  type ;  he  has  a  grasp  of 
the  broader  principles  of  finance ;  he  has  a 
Banking  bird's-eye-view  of  the  whole  field  of  business 

u    ,  ,      .not  merely  in  this  country,  but  also  abroad. 

He  knows  the  influences  that  determine  prices  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  investments  and  speculations.  He  knows 
the  systems  on  which  banking  is  conducted  here  and  abroad, 
and  the  methods  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries.  He 
is  an  analyst  of  financial  conditions  and  because  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  is  often  able  to  forecast  the  future.  His 
work  is  a  matter  of  science  and  not  of  rule-of-thumb. 

The  successful  stock  broker  of  to-day  likewise  does  not 
operate  according  to  guess-work.    He  must  be  an  accurate 
judge  of  underlying  values  and  of  market 
Stock  forces;   he  must  understand   the  economic 

Brokerage  conditions  and   factors  in  every  important 

commercial  country ;  he  must  be  able  to  read 
accounts  and  statistics  and  analyze  reports.  If  he  has  in  the 
beginning  shrewd  judgment  and  combines  with  it  the  right 
kind  of  training,  he  will  be  able  to  determine  the  safety  or 
risk  of  any  investment  with  as  much  confidence  as  the  chem- 
ist who  expects  certain  reactions  from  the  combination  of 
given  elements. 

In  the  same  way  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  com- 
modities, such  as  grain  and  cotton,  is  now  handled  by  trained 
specialists.     The  successful  operator  in  this 
Produce  field  must   be   thoroughly  acquainted   with 

Brokerage  economic  and  financial  conditions.    He  must 

also  be  able  to  read  the  statistics  of  crop 
yields,  of  population  and  of  credit,  and  to  form  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  influence  of  these  upon  commodity  prices.  A 
suggestive  outline  of  courses  for  Banking  and  Brokerage  is 
given  on  page  28. 

#  Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  scientific  training  in  finance  and  com- 
merce and  allied  subjects  to  men  who  are  in- 
Journalism  tending  to  enter  the  newspaper  field  or  who 
are  already  engaged  in  it.  In  addition,  the 
number  of  financial,  technical  and  trade  journals  has  increased 
rapidly  and  a  larger  number  of  private  concerns  have  begun 
th«  publication  of  house  organs.    With  developments  of  this 
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kind  has  come  a  demand  for  well-trained  men  to  fill  editorial 
and  managerial  positions  on  such  publications.  There  is  also 
an  increasing  demand  for  men  who  can  write  intelligently 
upon  business  and  financial  subjects  of  general  interest.  To 
do  this  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  by  no  means  the  only  re- 
quirement ;  equally  necessary  is  the  ability  to  express  ideas 
clearly  and  forcefully.  In  order  to  meet  the  need  for  train- 
ing of  this  kind  courses  in  Journalism  have  been  established 
in  the  School.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  men  not  only 
knowledge  of  subjects  that  will  be  useful  to  them,  but  also 
the  ability  to  gather  facts  and  express  them.  They  are  not 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  practical  newspaper  experience, 
but  they  have  already  proved  their  value  as  preparation  for 
the  practical  experience.  A  suggestive  outline  of  courses  in 
Journalism  is  given  on  page  31. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  of  the  most  successful 
men  in  the  advertising  field  are  prepared  through  newspaper 

work.     This  method  of  entering  the  field, 

Advertising       however,  is  not  open  to  all  men,  nor  is  the 

and  whole  of  this  training  necessary.     Much  of 

Salesmanship    the    same    valuable    practice   can   be   given 

through  well-organized  courses  in  Journal- 
ism Thorough  training  in  English  composition  is  essential  to 
the  advertising  man.  In  addition,  he  may  have  many  of  his 
difficulties  removed  by  lectures  on  Advertising  and  Sales- 
manship and  practical  work  in  this  field.  For  the  best  re- 
sults he  needs  also  a  thorough  knowledge  of  business  meth- 
ods and  of  financial  forces  and  conditions.  Such  knowledge 
of  scientific  principles  will  be  far  more  valuable  to  him  than 
even  native  originality  and  imagination,  important  as  these 
qualities  are.  Science  has  already  begun  to  dominate  the 
field  of  salesmanship  and  advertising,  and  the  successful 
man  of  the  future  will  be  the  man  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  art  and  science  to  fit  him  for  his  work.  A  sug- 
gestive outline  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  is  given 
on  page  30.  .        ,     -  ,      , 

Among  other  special  business  careers  for  which  the  bcnool 
of  Commerce  gives  that  professional  form  of  training  which 

is  now  being  demanded,  Insurance  and  Real 
Insurance  Estate  may  be  mentioned.     Here  as   else- 

and  Real  where  science  has  taken  the  place  of  chance. 

Estate  Experts  in  these  fields,  recognizing  that  more 

can  be  accomplished  by  a  properly  arranged  course  of  in- 
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struction  than  by  any  amount  of  clerical  experience,  have 
given  their  services  to  the  School  of  Commerce  in  develop- 
ing the  teaching  of  these  branches.  They  may  be  taken  as 
separate  courses  or  combined  with  such  allied  courses  in 
Accounts  and  Finance  as  will  give  the  student  a  better  in- 
sight into  the  larger  relations  of  business  of  which  these 
form  a  part.  A  suggestive  outline  of  courses  offered  in 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate  is  given  on  page  30. 

A  university  school  of  commerce  would  not  be  properly 
fulfilling  its  mission  if  it  did  not  make  provision  for  training 
men  to  teach  commercial  branches  in  the  sec- 
Teaching  of  ondary  schools.  The  demand  for  such  men 
Commercial  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  greater 
Subjects  than  the  supply.     In  that  time  the  public 

high  schools  have  been  constantly  broaden- 
ing and  enlarging  their  commercial  courses;  new  courses 
have  been  instituted  in  high  schools  which  formerly  had 
none;  and  in  many  large  cities  separate  high  schools  have 
been  established.  In  other  countries,  also,  notably  Japan  and 
the  South  American  republics,  increased  attention  is  being 
paid  to  commercial  education,  and  the  schools  there  are  look- 
ing to  the  United  States  in  most  cases  for  teachers.  A  com- 
mercial teacher  of  the  present  time  needs  more  than  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  bookkeping,  stenography,  typewriting 
and  commercial  law.  These  branches  are  now  recognized  as 
merely  technical  and  suited  only  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
matters  and  details.  More  important  for  the  commercial 
teacher  is  a  broad  knowledge  of  commerce  and  finance  and 
a  clear  perception  of  the  relation  which  technical  subjects 
bear  to  the  general  science  of  business.  This  form  of  knowl- 
edge is  supplied  by  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance.  A  suggestive  outline  of  courses  preparatory  to 
teaching  commercial  subjects  is  given  on  page  31. 

In  addition  to  the  business  careers  mentioned  above  there 
are  a  number  of  other  specialties,  notably  Actuarial  Science, 
for  which  preparation  is  given  by  the  School  of  Commerce. 
It  is  important  to  notice,  moreover,  that  the  schedule  of 
courses  for  the  first  year  is  practically  the  same  for  all  stu- 
dents. Consequently  the  man  who  has  not  decided  upon 
the  department  in  which  he  will  specialize  may  have  some 
opportunity  to  test  his  ability  in  the  several  lines  offered  by 
the  School. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  offered  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Ac- 
counts and  Finance  are  grouped  under  seven  heads:  Ac- 
counting, Commerce,  Finance,  Law,  Journalism,  English, 
and  Foreign  Languages.  The  courses  that  were  given  in 
1910-1911  are  named  below.  A  schedule  showing  the  hours 
at  which  the  courses  for  next  year  will  be  given  will  be 
found  in  the  complete  bulletin  for  1911-1912,  which  will 
be  sent  on  request. 

Each  course  has  one  two-hour  session  each  week.  Some 
of  the  courses  run  through  only  one  term  and  are  known  as 
thirty-hour  courses;  most  of  the  courses  run  through  both 
terms  of  the  University  year  and  are  known  as  sixty-hour 
courses. 

COURSES  IN  ACCOUNTING 

*i  and  iA.  Principles  of  Accounting.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.  Mr.  Wildman,  Mr.  Bayer,  Mr.  Esquerre,  Mr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Rawlings,  and  Mr.  Douglass. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  educa- 
tion in  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting.  The  work  is  es- 
sentially practical.  Students  are  required  to  work  out  several  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  series  of  transactions. 

The  practical  work  is  interspersed  with  lectures  on  theory  in  such 
manner  as  to  render  the  work  interesting  while  a  broad  and  sub- 
stantial foundation  for  future  work  is  being  laid. 

2  and  2A.  Accounting  Practice.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms.     Mr.  Wildman  and  Mr.  Esquerre. 

The  work  of  this  course  consists  of  practical  problems  in  account- 
ing with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  taught  during 
the  first  year  and  drilling  the  student  in  the  technique  attending 
their  solutions. 

Individual  work  is  required  of  students.  Tests  are  held  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  papers  are  graded  and  returned. 

Accounting  3  and  3A.  Cost  Accounts.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.    Mr.  Wildman. 

Both  the  principles  of  cost  accounts  and  their  practical  application 
in  manufacturing  establishments  are  carefully  worked  out. 

Accounting  5.  Philosophy  of  Accounts.  (30  hours.)  First 
term.    Mr.  Greendlinger. 

♦Indicates  courses  open  to  first-year  students. 
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The  underlying  principles  and  the  various  conflicting  theories  of 
accounts  are  discussed. 

Accounting  6  and  6A.  Auditing.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms.    Professor  Brummer. 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  which  the  difficult  problems  of 
auditing  and  the  presentation  of  results  in  a  clear  and  concise  form 
are  considered. 

Accounting  8.  Executors'  and  Trustees'  Accounts.  (30  hours  ) 
First  term.     Mr.  Greeley. 

The  difficulties  and  peculiarities  of  such  accounts  are  elucidated 
and  many  practical  problems  are  solved. 

Accounting  q.  Investment  Accounts.  (30  hours.)  Second 
term.    Professor  Sprague. 

_  The  course  deals  with  the  mathematics  of  finance,  with  annuities 
sinking  funds,  bond  tables  and  values,  and  with  investment  book- 
keeping. 

Accounting  10.  Corporation  Accounts.  (30  hours.)  Second 
term.   Mr.  Greendlinger. 

The  difficulties  of  changing  from  a  partnership  to  a  corporation 
and  the  various  corporate  accounts  and  accounting  problems  are  fully 
analyzed. 

Accounting  12  and  12A.  Advanced  Problems.  (60  hours ) 
First  and  second  terms.     Mr.  Wildman. 

The  most  difficult  accounting  problems  are  discussed  ?nd  an- 
alyzed as  preparation  for  C.P.A.  examinations.  Problems  in  account- 
ing practice  are  solved  with  a  time  test. 

Accounting  14  and  14A.  Accounting  Systems.  (60  hours) 
First  and   second  terms.      Mr.   Greeley  and   Mr.   Greendlinger. 

Systems  of  accounting  in  important  lines  of  business  are  presented 
Lectures  are  given  by  a  number  of  authorities. 

♦Accounting  15  and  15A.  Business  Technique.  (60  hours  ) 
First  and  second  terms.     Mr.  Greendlinger. 

i  A  preliminary  course  in  bookkeeping  and  general  business  prac- 
tice for  students  who  are  not  prepared  to  take  University  work  in 
accounting. 

COURSES  IN  COMMERCE 

♦Commerce  i  and  iA.  Political  Economy  and  Economic  Prob- 
lems. (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms.  Professor  Johnson 
and  Dr.  Galloway. 

Economic  theories  and  the  applications  of  theory  to  current  busi- 
ness and  social  problems  are  presented. 
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♦Commerce  3  and  3A.  Business  Organization.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.  Dr.  Galloway  and  a  corps  of  special 
lecturers. 

The  internal  organization  and  management  of  manufacturing  and 
trading  concerns,  including  their  office  and  shop  methods  and  their 
selling  and  advertising  plans,  are  studied. 

♦Commerce  4  and  4 A.  Geography  of  Commerce.  (60  hours.) 
Professor  Woodman. 

Factors  controlling  the  distribution  of  population,  transportation, 
industries  and  wealth.  Distribution  and  characteristics  of  the  chief 
raw  materials  of  commerce,  and  their  influence  upon  trade  and 
industry. 

Commerce  5.     Statistics.      (30  hours.)     First  term.     Mr.  Case. 

Methods  of  compiling  statistics  for  use  in  the  accounting  and 
management   of  financial   and  business    concerns. 

Commerce  6.  Analysis  of  Corporation  Reports.  (30  hours.) 
Second  term.     Dr.  Sakolsky. 

The  correct  methods  of  reading  and  interpreting  the  reports  of 
railroads  and  other  corporations  are  examined  and  discussed. 

Commerce  7.  Railroad  Traffic.  (30  hours.)  First  term.  Mr. 
Harraman. 

The  course  is  intended  to  give  such  information  about  railroad 
rates  and  operation  as  will  be  most  useful  both  to  railroad  men 
and  to  shippers. 

Commerce  8.  Industrial  Values.  (30  hours.)  Second  term. 
Dr.  Galloway. 

A  concrete  and  practical  study  of  the  markets  and  the  price- 
movements  of  industrial  products. 

♦Commerce  10  and  10A.  Industrial  History  of  the  United 
States.     (60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms.    Dr.  Galloway. 

The  recent  development  of  commerce  and  manufacturing  and 
the  significant  changes  of  the  last  few  years  are  treated. 

♦Commerce  12  and  12A.  Real  Estate.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.   Mr.  Lindner. 

A  systematic  discussion  of  real  estate  as  a  business,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  business,  real  estate  law  and  related  subjects. 

♦Commerce  14  and  14 A.  Industrial  Engineering.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.    Professor  Bliss. 

The  course  is  intended  to  give  the  knowledge  of  engineering 
principles  and  their  application  that  will  prove  of  practical  use 
to  business  men  and  to  accountants. 
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♦Commerce  15  and  15A.  Social  Problems  and  Reform  Move- 
ments.    (60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms.     Professor  Binder. 

Problems  of  current  importance  connected  with  the  family,  with 
labor,  with  poverty  and  with  charity  are  discussed. 

♦Commerce  17  and  17A.  Principles  of  Sociology.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.    Professor  Binder. 

The  elements,  structure,  forces  and  control  of  society  and  the 
laws  and  causes  of  progress  are  discussed. 


COURSES  IN  FINANCE 

♦Finance  i  and  iA.  Corporation  Finance.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.     Professor  Lough  and  Mr.  Gerstenberg. 

The  elements  of  corporation  law,  types  of  corporate  securities, 
corporate  promotion,  consolidation,  management,  manipulation,  in- 
solvency and  reorganization,  are  among  the  topics  treated. 

♦Finance  2.  Banking  Practice.  (30  hours.)  First  term. 
Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  course  deals  with  the  internal  organization,  management,  and 
accounting  methods  of  state  and  national  banks,  trust  companies 
and  savings  banks. 

Finance  3.  Money  and  Credit.  (30  hours.)  First  term.  Pro- 
fessor Johnson. 

The  course  is  a  critical  study  of  the  monetary  history  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  nature  of  money  and  credit,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples governing  their  regulation. 

Finance  4.  Theory  and  History  of  Banking.  (30  hours.) 
Second  term.    Professor  Johnson. 

The  development  of  banking  in  the  United  States  is  made  a  sub- 
ject of  special  discussion.  The  course  includes  a  thorough  study 
of  the  national  banking  system  and  all  proposed  reforms. 

Finance  5.  Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market.  (30 
hours.)      Second   term.     Mr.    Escher. 

The  course  is  theoretical  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  make  the 
student  understand  the  technique  of  exchange. 

Finance  6.  Banking  in  Europe.  (30  hours.)  First  term. 
Mr.  Conant. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  the  principal  foreign  banking  systems 
are  discussed  and  compared  with  American  banking  practice. 

Finance  7  and  7A.  Investment  and  Speculation.  (30  hours.) 
First  and  second   terms.     Mr.   Atwood  and   Mr.    Chamberlain. 
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The  underlying  factors  that  govern  the  values  of  government, 
municipal,  industrial  and  railroad  securities  are  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed; the  course  of  stock  and  bond  prices  and  the  reasons  for 
fluctuations  are  treated;  the  organization  of  the  speculative  mar- 
ket, the  theories  of  speculative  price-movements  and  speculative 
methods  are  presented. 

Finance  9.  Panics  and  Depressions.  (30  hours.)  Second  term. 
Professor  Lough   and   Mr.   Gerstenberg. 

This  is  an  inductive  study  of  the  great  commercial  crises  and  their 
causes. 

♦Finance  ii  and  iiA.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 
(60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms.     Mr.  Mann. 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  course  of  events  and  the 
significant  tendencies  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Finance  13.  Principles  of  Insurance.  (30  hours.)  Second 
term.     Mr.  Hardy. 

The  principles  common  to  all  branches  of  insurance — life,  fire, 
casualty,  marine,  and  the  like — are  studied  and  applied. 

♦Finance  14  and  14 A.  Fire  Insurance.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.  Mr.  Hardy. 

This  is  a  practical  treatment  of  the  methods  and  problems  of 
fire  insurance  companies,  intended  primarily  for  men  engaged  either 
in  fire  insurance  or  in  real  estate. 

COURSES  IN  LAW 

♦Law  1.     Contracts.     (30  hours.)     First  term.    Professor  Bacon. 

In  this  and  the  other  courses  in  commercial  law  a  considerable 
number  of  specially  selected  cases  are  made  the  basis  of  class- 
room discussion. 

♦Law  i A.  Agency;  functions  of  the  various  courts.  (30  hours.) 
Second  term.    Professor  Bacon. 

Law  2.  Sales  and  Mortgages.  (30  hours.)  First  term.  Pro- 
fessor Bacon. 

The  course  treats  also  of  shipments  and  of  the  management  of 
personal  property,  and  considers  not  only  mortgages  of  real  estate, 
but  also  of  personal  property. 

Law  2 A.  Bankruptcy.  (30  hours.)  Second  term.  Professor 
Bacon. 

In  addition  to  bankruptcy,  this  course  also  includes  a  study  of 
wills  and  of  the  duties  of  executors  and  administrators. 
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Law  3.    Law  of  Banks  and  Negotiable  and  Commercial  Paper. 
(30  hours.)    First  term.   Professor  Bacon. 

Law3A.   Partnerships,  Corporations  and  Receivers.    (30  hours) 
becond  term.    Professor  Bacon. 

M*LuV7i  InSurance  Law  and  Practice.  (30  hours.)  First  term. 
Mr.  Hardy. 

COURSES  IN  JOURNALISM 

journalism  i  and  iA.  News-Writing.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.    Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

m  The  method  of  writing  news  articles  for  the  Press  are  considered 
in  lectures  and  discussions.  A  large  amount  of  time  is  given  to  ac- 
tual practice  in  writing  and  to  individual  criticisms 

Journalism  2.  Newspaper  Making.  (30  hours.)  First  term 
■Dean   Johnson   and   Mr.    Hotchkiss. 

The  organization  and  methods  of  the  modern  newspaper  and  the 
work  of  the  various  departments  are  studied.  Lectures  are  given  by 
specialists.  &  y 

♦Journalism  aA.  Magazine  Making.  (30  hours.)  Second  term. 
Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

The  aims  and  methods  of  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  and 
technical  and  trade  journals  are  treated  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  newspaper  in  Journalism  2,  of  which  course  this  is  a 
continuation. 

Journalism  3  and  3A.  Current  Topics.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.     Mr.   Davis. 

In  this  advanced  course  in  news-writing  sources  of  informa- 
tion as  well  as  methods  of  presentation  are  studied.  It  is  desired  to 
give  the  student  a  wide  knowledge  of  contemporary  events,  °and  an 
idea  of  their  relative  importance. 

Journalism  4  and  4A.  Newspaper  Practice.  (60  hours)  First 
and    second  terms.     Mr.   Mann. 

Practical  exercises  are  given  in  the  various  branches  of  news- 
paper work,  including  news-gathering  and  writing,  copy  reading 
headline  writing,  proofreading,  the  technique  of  type  composition 
and  correction,  and  the  final  make-up  of  the  press  form 

Journalism  8  and  8A.  Editorials  and  Criticism.  (60  hours) 
-birst  and  second  terms.     Mr.  Davis. 

Study  of  the  editorial  paragraph  and  formal  editorial,  with  prac- 
tice.    Book  and  dramatic  criticism. 

Journalism  9  and  9A.  Magazine  Writing  and  Special  Feature 
Work.      (60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms.     Mr.  Lee. 
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An  advanced  course  in  which  attention  is  given  to  the  writing  of 
articles  of  commercial  value.  Suitable  articles  are  marketed.  Short 
talks  are  given  by  specialists. 

Journalism  ii  and  iiA.  Short  Stories.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.    Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

Lectures  on  the  literature  and  technique  of  the  Short  Story,  with 
practice  in  advanced  composition. 

COURSES  IN  ENGLISH 

*English  i  and  iA.  Business  English.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.  Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

The  principles  of  English  Composition  are  studied,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  business.  Practice  is  given  in  the 
writing  of  business  themes,  letters,  reports,  arguments  and  the  like. 
Class  and  individual  criticism. 

English  2.    Business  Correspondence.    (30  hours.)    First  term. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

The  principles  of  business  letter  writing,  with  study  of  special 
types.  Sales  and  follow-up  letters  receive  special  attention.  Prac- 
tice and  criticism. 

English  2A.     Advertising  and  Selling  Practice.     (30  hours.) 

Second  term.     Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

In  this  course,  which  is  a  continuation  of  English  2,  the  methods 
of  writing  advertising  copy  are  examined  and  practice  is  given  in 
various  forms;  such  as  newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements, 
booklets,    circulars   and   the   like.  _ 

English  5  and  5A.  Argumentation  and  Public  Speaking. 
(60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms.    Mr.  Bergh. 

Written  and  oral  arguments  are  studied.     Individual  practice. 

COURSES  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Spanish    i  and  iA.     Commercial  Spanish.     (60  hours.)     Mr. 

Iturralde. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  in  which  much  attention  is  given 
to  conversation  and  pronunciation. 

Spanish  2  and  2A.  Second-year  Spanish.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.    Mr.  Iturralde. 

A  thorough  drill  in  Spanish  grammar  and  idioms  is  the  main 
feature  of  this  course. 

Spanish  3  and  3A.  Third-year  Spanish.  (Co  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.    Mr.  Iturralde. 
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Students  in  this  course  are  given  a  further  drill  in  the  fluent  and 
correct  use  of  the  Spanish  language. 

German  i  and  iA.  Commercial  German.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.     Mr.  Whyte. 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who 
desire  a  practical  knowledge  of  modern  German  for  business  pur- 
poses. German  business  methods  and  customs  will  be  discussed  in 
German. 

German  2  and  2A.  Second-year  German.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.     Mr.  Whyte. 

A  fair  reading  and  speaking  knowledge  of  German  is  required 
for  this  course.  German  business  letters  and  German  newspaper 
advertising  will  be  a  feature  of  the  course. 

French  i  and  iA.  Commercial  French.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.    Dr.  Delamarre. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  desire  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  modern  French  for  business  purposes. 

French  2  and  2A.  Second-year  French.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.    Dr.  Delamarre. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  commercial  correspondence  in  French. 
Models  of  all  kinds  of  letters  are  given  and  a  thorough  study  of 
the  commercial  vocabulary  is  made. 

STANDARD  PROGRAMS  OF  COURSES 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  required  subjects,  students 
are  free  to  elect  their  own  courses,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Faculty.  The  following  programs,  therefore,  are  in- 
tended to  be  suggestive  merely.  Other  combinations  may 
be  found  preferable  and  even  necessary  in  individual  cases. 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTING 
First  Year 

Accounting  i  and  iA  (Principles  of  Accounting). 
Finance  i  and  iA  (Corporation  Finance). 
Commerce  i  and  iA  (Political  Economy). 
Commerce  3  and  3A  (Business  Organization). 
Law  1  and  1 A  (Contracts  and  Agency). 

Second  Year 

Accounting  2  and  2A  (Accounting  Practice). 
Accounting  3  and  3A  (Cost  Accounts). 
Accounting  5  (Philosophy  of  Accounts). 
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Accounting  io  (Corporation  Accounts). 

Finance  3   (Money  and  Credit). 

Finance  4  (Banking  Theory  and  History). 

Law  2  and  2A  (Sales  and  Mortgages-Bankruptcy). 

Third  Year 

Accounting  6  and  6 A  (Auditing). 
Accounting  8  (Executors'  Accounts). 
Accounting  9  (Investment  Accounts). 
Accounting  12  and   12A   (Advanced   Problems). 
Accounting  14  and  14A    (Accounting  Systems). 
Law  3  and  3A   (Commercial  Paper-Partnerships  and  Corpora- 
tions.) 

PRIVATE  ACCOUNTING  AND  AUDITING 
First  Year 

Accounting  i  and  iA  (Principles  of  Accounting). 
Finance  i  and  iA  (Corporation  Finance). 
Commerce  i  and  iA  (Political  Economy). 
Commerce  3  and  3A  (Business  Organization). 
Law  1  and  1 A  ( Contracts  and  Agency). 

Second  Year 

Accounting  2  and  2A  (Accounting  Practice). 

Accounting  3  and  3A  (Cost  Accounts). 

Commerce  5  (Statistics). 

Commerce  6  (Aniuysis  of  Corporation  Reports). 

Finance  3   (Mom/  and  Credit). 

Finance  4  (Baaki,  \  Theory  and  History). 

Law  2  and  2A  (S:  es  and  Mortgages — Bankruptcy). 

Third  Year 

Accounting  6  and  6A   (Auditing). 
Accounting  8    (Executors'  Accounts). 
Accounting  10  (Corporation  Accounts). 
Commerce  12  and  12A  (Real  Estate). 
Commerce  14  and  14 A   (Industrial  Engineering). 
Law  3  and  3 A  (Commercial  Paper — Partnerships  and  Corpora- 
tions). 

BANKING  AND  BROKERAGE 
First  Year 

Accounting  i  and      .  (Principles  of  Accounting). 
Finance  i  and  iA  (Corporation  Finance). 
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Commerce  i  and  iA  (Political  Economy). 

Commerce  3  and  3A  (Business  Organization). 

Law  1  and  1 A  (Contracts  and  Agency). 
Second  Year 

Accounting  2  and  2A   (Accounting  Practice). 

Finance  3   (Money  and  Credit). 

Finance  4  (Banking  Theory  and  History). 

Finance  2  (Banking  Practice). 

Finance  9  (Crises  and  Depressions). 

Commerce  7  (Railroad  Traffic). 

Commerce  8  (Industrial  Values). 

Law  2  and  2A  (Sales  and  Mortgages — Bankruptcy). 
Third  Year 

Commerce  5   (Statistics). 

Commerce  6  (Analysis  of  Corporation  Reports). 

Finance  6  (Banking  in  Europe). 

Finance  5  (Foreign  Exchange). 

Finance  7  and  7A  (Investment  and  Speculation). 

Finance  ii  and  iiA   (Financial  History). 

Law  3  and  3 A  (Commercial  Paper — Corpo-vtions  and  Partner- 
ships). 
MERCANTILE  AND  MANUFACTURING  BUSINESS 
First  Year 

Accounting  i  and  iA  (Principles  of  Accounting). 

Finance  i  and  iA  (Corporation  Finance). 

Commerce  i  and  iA  (Political  Economy )> 

Commerce  3  and  3A  (Business  Organization). 

Law  1  and  1 A  (Contracts  and  Agency). 
Second  Year 

Accounting  2  and  2A  (Accounting  Practice). 

Spanish,  French  or  German  i  and  iA. 

Commerce  4  and  4A  (Commercial  Geography). 

English  2  and  2 A   (Business  Correspondence  and  Advertising 
Practice). 

Commerce  14  and  14A  (Industrial  Engineering). 
Third  Year 

Accounting  3  and  3A  (Cost  Accounts). 

Finance  3  (Money  and  Credit). 

Finance  4  (Banking  Theory  and  Hist^     ). 

Spanish,  French  or  German  2  and  2. 

Commerce  10  and  10A  (Industrial  History). 

Law  2  and  2A  (Sales  and  Mortgages — Bankruptcy). 
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INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 

First  Year 

Accounting  i  and  iA  (Principles  of  Accounting). 
Finance  i  and  iA  (Corporation  Finance). 
Commerce  i  and  iA  (Political  Economy). 
Commerce  3  and  3A  (Business  Organization). 
Law  i  and  iA  (Contracts  and  Agency). 

Second  Year 

Accounting  2  and  2 A  (Accounting  Practice). 

Finance  15  (Principles  of  Insurance). 

Law  7  (Insurance  Law). 

Commerce  12  and  12A  (Real  Estate). 

Law  2  and  2A  (Sales  and  Mortgages— Bankruptcy). 

Accounting  8   (Executors'   Accounts). 

Accounting  9  (Investment  Accounts) 

Third  Year 

Commerce  15  and  15A  (Social  Problems). 
Finance  7  and  7A  (Investment  and  Speculation). 
Finance  14  and  14A   (Fire  Insurance). 
Commerce  5   (Statistics). 

Commerce  6  (Analysis  of  Corporation  Reports). 
Law  3  and  3 A  (Commercial  Paper— Corporations  and  Partner- 
ships). 

SALESMANSHIP    AND   ADVERTISING 

First  Year 

Finance  i  and  iA  (Corporation  Finance). 

Commerce  i  and  iA  (Political  Economy). 

Commerce  3  and  3A   (Business  Organization). 

English    2    and    2 A     (Business    Correspondence— Advertising 

Practice). 
Law  i  and  iA  (Contracts  and  Agency). 

Second  Year 

Accounting  i  and  iA  (Principles  of  Accounting). 
Commerce  10  and  10A    (Industrial  History). 
Journalism  i  and  iA    (News  Writing). 
German  i  and  iA   (Commercial  German). 
Law  2  and  2A  (Sales  and  Mortgages— Bankruptcy), 
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Third  Year 

Journalism  4  and  4A  (Newspaper  Practice) 

Commerce  12  and  12A  (Real  Estate). 

English  5  and  5A  (Argumentation). 

German  2  and  2A  (Advanced  German) 

Journalism  2  and  2A  (Newspaper  and  Magazine  Making)'. 

JOURNALISM 
First  Year 

Journalism  i  and  iA  (News  Writing) 

Journalism  2  and  2A  (Newspaper  and  Magazine  Making) 

Finance  i  and  iA  (Corporation  Finance) 

Commerce  i  and  iA  (Political  Economy) 

Commerce  15  and  15 A  (Social  Problems). 
Second  Year 

Journalism  3  and  3A  (Current  Topics). 
Journalism  4  and  4A   (Newspaper  Practice) 
Commerce  3  and  3A   (Business  Organization). 
Finance  7  and  ;A  (Investments  and  Speculation). 
Law  1  and  i A  (Contracts  and  Agency) 
Third  Year 

J°™k)M  9  AND  9A  (MSgaZine  WHdng  and  SPecial  Featu^ 
Journalism   n  and  iiA  (Short  Stories) 
Journalism  8  and  8A    (Editorials  and  Criticism) 
Commerce  10  and  10A  (Industrial  History) 
Commerce  17  and  17A   (Sociology). 

TEACHING  OF  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 
First  Year 

Accounting  i  and  iA  (Principles  of  Accounting). 
Finance  i  and  iA  (Corporation  Finance) 
Commerce  i  and  iA  (Political  Economy) 
Commerce  3  and  3A   (Business  Organization) 
Law  1  and  iA  (Contracts  and  Agency). 
Second  Year 

Accounting  2  and  2A  (Accounting  Practice). 
Finance  3   (Money  and  Credit). 
Finance  4  (Banking  Theory  and  History) 
Commerce  4  and  4A  (Commercial  Geography) 
Spanish,  French,  or  German  i  and  iA 
English  i  and  iA  (Business  English) 
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Third  Year 

Commerce  io  and  ioA  (Industrial  History). 
Law  2  and  2A  (Sales  and  Mortgages— Bankruptcy). 
Spanish,  French,  or  German  2  and  2A. 
Finance  ii  and  iiA  (Financial  History). 
Finance  5   (Foreign  Exchange). 
Finance  6  (Banking  in  Europe). 

COMBINED  DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSE 

First  Year 

Accounting  i  an  iA  (Principles  of  Accounting). 
Finance  i   and   iA  (Corporation  Finance). 
Accounting  i  and  iA  (Principles  of  Accounting). 
English  i  and  iA  (Business  English). 
Law  i  and  iA  (Contracts  and  Agency). 
Commerce  3  and  3 A  (Business  Organization). 
Commerce  10  and  ioA  (Industrial  History). 
Commerce  12  and  12A  (Real  Estate). 
Finance  13  (Principles  of  Insurance). 
Law  7   (Insurance  Law). 
Spanish  i  and  iA  (Commercial  Spanish). 

or 
Journalism  i  and  iA  (News  Writing). 

Second  Year 

Accounting  2  and  2A   (Accounting  Practice). 
Accounting  3  and  3A  (Cost  Accounts). 
Accounting  5  (Philosophy  of  Accounts). 
Accounting  10  (Corporation  Accounts). 
Accounting  6  and  6A  (Auditing). 
Law  2  and  2A  (Sales  and  Mortgages— Bankruptcy). 
Law  3  and  3 A  (Commercial  Paper— Corporations  and  Partner- 
ships). 
Commerce  15  and  15A  (Social  Problems). 
Commerce  4  and  4 A  (Commercial  Geography). 
Finance  3   (Money  and  Credit). 
Finance  4  (Banking  Theory  and  History). 
Spanish  2  and  2A  (Advanced  Spanish). 

or 
Graduate  Economics  i  and  iA. 
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two-fifths  were  part-time.    Ma"?  °*  "££. ^    such  as  Real 
take  some  one  subject  or  group  of  sub  ec  s    ^ 
Estate,   Fire   Insurance     Actuana 1     ^c  benefit  t0 

pect  eventually  to  complete  all  the  work  requ ^c 
period  than  three  years. 
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J't"!S  Rre   !WthZ  daSsified   as   either   "sPecial"   or 
regular.      Regu  ar  students  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years 
Regular  °Id  and  must  have  either  a  four-year  high 

Students  school   diploma  or  a  sixty-count  Regents' 

Vnr,    c.  ,     _    qualifying   certificate,   issued    by   the    New 
York  State  Board  of  Education.     The  Regents'  certificate 

c"aS  hLtn 'en6'  'f*  *"  ^^  the  board  *at  tTappn- 
cant  has  an  education  equivalent  to  a  four-year  high  school 

by Th^°cJr7TTXaTati0nS  in  hi^h  sch001  subjects  se 
by  the  board.  Further  information  as  to  these  examinations 
may  be  obtained  m  the  Complete  Bulletin  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  or  by  writing  direct  to  the 

ocfhEduSr:ir;Ds:siYn' New  York  st-  d*« 

CommerYfJT^  ™"   C°nfe,r  the  deSree  of  Bachelor  of 

o   X f i     ?ClenCe  °"  reguIar  students  who  meet  either 
ot  the  following  requirements : 

I.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  900  single  hours 
of  evening  work,  being  ten  hours  per  week  for  three  Un" 

The  lZSyy  year-S  ,°f  ,thirty  weeks  "eh,  and  in 

B  C  Sn«m     1°Vatlsfy  the  Facu,ty  that  they  have 
B.C.S.  Degree  had  at  least  two  years'  successful  experi- 
ence in  business. 
2.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  600  single  hours 
of  evening  and  600  single  hours  of  afternoon  wo?k,  bdng 

thiny  we^each"  ^  ***  f°r  tW°  U»™^  ^  of 
Students  are  "special"  if  they  have  not  met  the  regular 
entrance  requirements  and  are  not  candidates  for  the  de- 
Special  ffV  Bache|or  of  Commercial  Science. 
opeciat  if   they    compIete   goo    hours    Qf    ^ 

Students  courses   or   1,200  hours  of  afternoon  and 

evening  courses  they  will  be  given    how- 

Tt a  .^ertflf\cate  of  Pi-oficiency.     /„  order  to  be  admhted 

as  special  students  applicants  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 

sagdsfactervhndmUSt  Satisf^  the  FaCulty  that V  have  "ad 
satisfactory  business  experience.  This  phrase  "satisfactory 
business  experience"  means  that  the  applicant  must  have 

fami.Kth  onr  ,bUSint  f°r  a  '?ng  en°Ugh  t-eZ  becom 
familiar  with  ordinary  business  forms  and  usages  and  must 

oe  hmited^/m--  ThC  nUTber  °f  sPecia!  Aden's  may 
De  limited,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 
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All  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  or  the  cer- 
tificate of  the   School  are  required  to  take  the  following 
courses:   Law  1  and  iA;  Accounting  1  and 
Required  iA;  Commerce  1  and  iA,  and  60  additiona 

Courses  hours  in  Commerce  courses ;  Finance  1  and 

iA-  Finance  3,  and  30  additional  hours  in 
Finance  courses.  Students  who  take  more  than  120  hours 
in  Accounting  courses  can  not  receive  credit  for  Accounting 

l0With  *  these   provisos,   each   student   constructs  his   own 
studv  program  by  choosing  the  courses  that  best  meet  his  in- 
dividual  needs.    The  student's  choice  in  each 
Free  instance,  however,  is  subject  to  approval  by 

Election  the  Faculty,  and  students  are  not  allowed  to 

of  Courses  enter  advanced  classes  for  which  their  previ- 

ous training  does  not  fit  them.  First-year 
students  may  not  enter  any  but  first-year  courses  except  by 
special  permission.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  list  of  courses  how- 
ever that  the  number  of  first-year  courses  is  large  and  that 
every  student  in  the  School  is  afforded  a  wide  range  of  choice. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Tuition  fees  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance  are  calculated  at  the  rate  of  $25   for  each  two- 
hour  course  through  the  year  when  the  stu- 
Fees  dent  takes  one,  two  or  three  courses  at  the 

same  time ;  and  at  the  rate  of  $20  for  each 
two-hour  course  when  the  student  takes  four,  five,  six 
or  seven  courses;  $150  per  year  is  the  maximum  fee  and 
entitles  the  student  to  attend  eight  or  more  two-hour  courses 
at  the  same  time.  'Students  who  enroll  for  four  or  more 
courses  are  required  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5  when 
they  first  enter  the  University. 

A  charge  of  $15  is  made  for  one  two-hour  course 
through  one  term.  All  other  single  term  fees  are  calculated 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  for  the  year;  that  is,  a  student 
pays  one-half  the  amount  for  a  term  subject  that  would  be 
assessed  for  a  full-year  subject. 

Fees  of  $25  or  less  must  be  paid  in  advance;  fees  01 
$17. 50  or  $S0  may  be  paid  in  two  equal  instalments;  fees 
of  $75  or  more  may  be  paid  in  four  equal  instalments,  one 
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indta,thenn^ln?  d?e,at  the  beginninS  of  the  University  year 
a"'  Zn  S  SSvnely  °°  *«*«  ISt'  *«wS 

iecTsUthrZheVtehnevgMStUde,ntS  USUa11^  take  five  tw°-h°«r  sub- 
jects through  the  year  and  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $100     Thev 

Living  TheZ,,red  t0  b7  their  own  texi-books7 

e'Z„5  ,  5  avera&e  cost  of  text-books  for  evenins 

Expenses  students  is  estimated  to  be  about  $i   3 

mate.    The  cost'vTries  Irom  Je^^^T*^ 

SSSf  S"n  feeS>  Md  Hve  co»^tabP.yyo„  anSnTe of 

THE  STUDENT  BODY 

The  record  of  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Enrollment        Ac«>unts  and  Finance  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  School  is  as  follows: 

.J?"  Students 

1900-1901  6o 

1901-1902 

1902-1903  * 

1903-1904 

1904-1905  J£ 

1905-1906 

1906-1907  g 

1907-1908  g  £ 

i9o8-I9o9  ~9 

1909-1910  $g 

1910-1911  xj8° 

Un1vehrsLalsecahnynbeefn  r^'  ^  WOrk  offered  in  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce   Accounts  and  Finance  is 

p„„       ..  professional  in  character  and  is  not  based 

Preparation       directly  on  academic   studies      It  may  be 
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thele^6  r/demk  d^es    th/  remainder  had  professional 
^i^Sgttdegrees  were  the  following: 

~  „  RS-i  Stevens  Institute iT a 

Amherst   College B.b.     1  |  Xavier ^.A.-i 

Amherst  College  B.A.     2  g  Xavier A.B.-i 

Brown  University    A.B .     I  |     Lawrence  Univ. . .  -LL.B.-2 

Bryn  Mawr  College. . . . .  A ..a.     1  arthtnore    College. . . .  A.B.-2 

Central   University    of    Ken-^  l^TeVmvers\ty A.B.-I 

oA '  the  Cit'y  of  New  Union  ^g- .^^ ;  ;^ 

York    . ...  •  - .;-  •  -.  ■  '^p*      University  of  Michigan.. M.A.-i 
College  of  the   City  of  New  ^  ^  q£  pennsylv 

York   ■••:•••••••*•    a  ^     I  A.B.— 1 

Columbia  University. . . .  A.B-— 2  University  of  Rochester  .Ph.B.—i 

Columbia   University. .  ..B.S.-i  ^nwersity  of  Utah A.B.-I 

gH£  ter^:::LMi-x  University  of  Washington,  ^ 

Columbia  University. . .  X.K     1  and  L           A.B.-i 

Cooper   Union B.b.__i  ^     ^  ^.^  Unlv  Ph.B.-i 

Cooper    Union.  ,. a'b -2  Wesleyan  University. .  .Ph.B.-i 

Cornell  University A.B.     2  vv        ^                  B.A.-4 

Cornell   University M.|-*  ^a  e  University^ M.A.-i 

Cornell   University C.E.     1  *  J     University    -B.A.-2 

Dartmouth  College A.B.     1  University    Ph.B.-i 

Fordham    College.. .. ... .  .A  .B      1  CoU          Kyoto> 

Georgetown   University. .  o.£.     j  Tanan       —I 

Hamilton  College     A.B.-i  ^       "^n          Har- 

Harvard  University    . . . .  A.B.     5  P           Turkey .__j 

Harvard  University   . . .  •  M. A.    2  ft     d  Coll         Oxford, 

Harvard  University   ...U-M-     1  *      Fngiand -1 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  •••  -B.^-i  Ottawa  University M.A.-i 

New  York  Law  School.  LL.B.-2  ^tawa^           ^ M.A.-I 

New  YorkUn  versi  y..  ^.-8  Pekm   u™^      ^     Kings_ 

New  York  University.  .LI±M.-5  Uueens  u     y, UmA^z 

New  York  University. . .  •*•£— 5  >  University,  Kings- 
New  York  University . . . .  A.B.-3  Uuc^  s          B. A._! 

New  York  University  . .  •  M. A.-i  £%£Bmi\ LL.B.-i 

^H^^^Bt'      WaSCda  UniVerSity'  T°U:.B.-3 
Princeton  University... LL.B.-I      foreign  ....  attended 

therefore  have  no  degrees. 
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About  6%  of  the  full-time  students  in  the  School  come 
from  foreign  countries.     Among  the  countries  represented 

Argentine  Republic. .  2 

Austria 2 

Brazil    2 

British  West  Indies..'  1 

Foreign   Canada   4 

St,„Wc  ?hlIe  1 


Students  China 

Cuba 2 

Denmark 2 

Egypt  !  1 

England 3 


Germany  r 

Greece  2 

Hungary  2 

Ireland   t 

Japan 2g 

New  Zealand 1 

Norway t 

Roumania  1 

Russia  1 

Switzerland   1 

Turkey  2 


About  seventy  of  the  students  in  the  School  are  attend- 
mg  courses  amounting  to  sixteen  hours  per  week  or  more 

?snexolaein?den1lngf  thdr  «"*  *  Stud^    SucHX™" 

obtain  a  Rrf^'  ^  C°mp'ete  '^  hours'  w°rk  »d 
oDta  n  a  U.C.S.  degree  within  two  years. 

at^;°St  f  '  ^  °ther  fu"-time  students  ;"  the  School  are 
attending  ten  hours  per  week  and  are  engaged  in  business 

rv.mu-  •  °,r  near  New  York  City.    Most  of  these 

Combining         students  attend   only   evening  courses    ah 

whhStudv         ble°?oh  a  tC°nSiderf ,e  "Umber  And  itep'osl 
witn  Mudy         ble  to  get  away  from  business  in  time  to 

Tt  ;.  „„♦  take  part  of  their  work  in  the  afternoons 

the  rl "  *A  'f  %  taSk  t0  WOrk  in  a  busin«s  office  through 
he  day  and  at  the  same  time  carry  ten  hours  of  univershv 
studies  in  the  evenings.  It  requires  more  than  the  average 
sS  "f  r'hty-  Thefud-ts  in  New  York  Univers'fy 
n^t^om^eixe    A«°«nts_  and    Finance,    however^ 


have  proved  themselves  fully  equal  to  the   ask     Tho°sT  w 
tudenT'rf16"'  Strengt"  or'time  my  eSSi  as  pa    -tte 
The  fo,t    -Carry  a  SmaUeJ  amount  of  University  woA 
nJr  5  •    luW1"f  account'  the  main  features  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  May  1,  191T  rcard- 
ng  a  report  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University    g[ve&s  an 

o    the  SechodUnt  °f  ^  bUSi"eSS  aCtiviti6S  0f  '      S 


The  students  of  the  New  York  Universitv  Srtinnl  „f  r 


•mmerce, 
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dents  in  attendance  at  this  School,  so  the  total  earning  of  the  student 
body  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  $1,181,000.  While  they  were 
earning  this  amount  the  students  were  devoting  on  an  average  nine 
hours  a  week  to  class-room  attendance  at  the  University,  and  a  like 
amount  of  time  to  preparation  for  their  recitations. 

The  facts  upon  which  the  Registrar's  statement  is  based  are  con- 
tained in  a  recent  report  which  has  just  been  submitted  by  him  to 
he  Chancellor  of  the  University.    This  report  is  in  turn  based  upon 
an  inquiry  which  has  been  carried  on  among  the   students  of  the 
School  for  the  past  two  months.    Early  in  March  cards  calling  for 
information  of  a  statistical  nature  were  distributed  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the   School,  and  each  one  was  requested  to  give  caretul 
answers  to  the  questions,  with  the  assurance  that  the  informa  ion 
Raiding  any  individual  would  be  kept  strictly  confidential  and  that 
only  a  statistical  summary  would  be  made  public.    Among  the  points 
on  which  information  was  asked  were,  the, students  age,  education, 
business  experience,  hours  per  week  spent  in  class-room  attendance 
in  outside  study  and  in  paid  employment,  and  salary  received  during 
the  years   1908;   1909  and   1910.     The  cards  when  handed  in  were 
gone^over  carefully  and  identified,  so  as  to  guard  against  duplication 
Ed  the  information  obtained  from  them  was  then  tabulated.     The 
final  calculation  showed  that  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  stu- 
dent who  reported  earned  $229,008  during  the  past  year,  a  yearly 
average  of  $1,026.96  and  a  monthly  average  of  $85.58.    Five  per  cent 
of  these  men   all  of  whom  were  in  the  first  and  second  year  classes 
were  not^mployed  during  the  year,  and  in  the  final  tabulation  their 
Salary wa    ente/ed  as  zero,  the  average  being  obtained  by  dividing  the 
grand  total  amount  earned  by  the  total  number  of  the  student 
oorting    including  those  who  were  unemployed.     This  reduces  the 
average  to  allow  for  five  per  cent,  of  the  students  who  might  not  be 
emplogyed%nd  the  School  authorities  assert  that  this  percentage  is 
sufficient  to  cover  all  men  of  that  class. 

The  average  age  of  the  students  is  shown  by  the  report  to  be  23.11 
vears  the  average  business  experience  6.64  years,  and  the  age  at 
wfich  he  average  student  left  school  and  began  work  16  8  years. 
Concerning  their  education  prior  to  entering  the  School  of  Com. 
merce  18  or  7/2%  of  the  entire  number  reported  that  they  were 
S  Graduates  118  or  52/2%  that  they  were  graduates  of  high 
schools  haVtl  a  four  year  course,  3  or  i/2%  were  graduates  of 
business  colleges,  and  84  or  37%  were  graduates  of  grammar  schools 
most  of  whom  had  taken  one,  two  or  three  years  of  high  school 
work  and  had  made  up  the  balance  of  their  requirements  by 
Taking  Regents'  examinations.  Counting  college  graduation  as  the 
eauivalent  of  sixteen  years  of  study,  high  school  graduation  as 
the eamvalent  of  twelve  years,  and  grammar  school  graduation  as 
he  of  eight  years,  the  report  shows  that  the  amount  of 

preparation  of  the  average  student  was  11.23  years  or  the  equivalent 
Uf  -21/  vears  of  a  standard  high  school  course. 

Thl  studen?  av  raged  9-3i  hours  per  week  in  attendance  upon  the 
redtat^^  preparation  for  these  recitations  they 

averaged  0  ?2  hours  per  week,  and  in  paid  employment  42.06  hours 
ner  week9  This  is  considered  a  very  high  average  Few  college 
students  who  have  their  entire  time  free  for  study  devote  a  larger 
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£sr0?f tfi^jgr  slsws^ for  **■  *«*  u  * 

Commerce  carr^  Z  hS wmk  th^  if"^8  °f  th^  School  of 
average  of  more  than  seven  Tour,  nPr  H?  H6"  femPl°yed  an 
only  more  than  nine  hour^s  per  week  Tn  *$  ^y  sh°uId  devote  no* 
and  lectures,  but  also  the  same  Amount  ^  "^  Up°n  recitations 
their  lectures.  The  total  ami  j  ,  °  tlme  lr\  PreParation  for 
employment  and  in  study amounte to  TJT*  alto^ether  *  paid 
sidering  the  fact  that  no  sessions  of  th,  ^f  !">"«  per  Week'  Con" 
and  that  that  day  is  a  hal f hdidav  ir lc\°o1  are  hfld  on  Saturday 
safely  assume  that  the  student ■  devoted It^T*3  h°Vses>  we  ™y 
mg  day  to  their -employment11  and ?  th^sfudr  h0UrS  °f  Cach  work" 

cove^edTwid0/  r^C07t"  ness'ente^6  *ud7te  ^  ****** 
sumed,  however,  mo!t  of  the  Sen  arf  Z'afeH  ^  WHS  *>  be  pre" 
keeping  and  clerical  positions  Of  tL?/^  m  accountlnS>  book- 
bookkeepers,  30%  werVclerks  in  hint  k  iWh(J  rreP°rted  34%  were 
offices^^'wertlc^ntan^  a?d  insurance 

and  private  secretaries  and  4y2%  were  teacher  tu  steno^raPhers 
salesmen  and  bank  tellers     Ther*  w«  11  ^  here  were  several 

o;ea  printing  Plant,  a  aa«K-f  ^tzs&zzg 

Seventy-eight  recevedSim  or  nnnr  ,7  '  thatu  °f  a  Ilbrary  clerk. 
including  a  manager  a  DnVat/<f  ?  f  P6r  m0nth'  and  of  these,  four, 
received  $20^  or  more  ^Sn^^Z'  *3  acc°Tant.and  a  cashier 

were  chosen  so  as  to  cover  a  period  of  thrLhe  yeary9°8>  *909,  1910 
First  Year  Class  were  not  ir 1  the School th ^f^™^  which  the 
m  the  School  one  year  and  the  Third  Year  n^fd  ^  CJas*  were 
two   years.      It  was   expected   thTtthl  ■  Were  m  the  Sch°o1 

from  these  three Classes  each  of ?wli  J, Tf^011  •  °f  the  retu™s 
different  length  of  timf  thin the  nS  c  had  been  ln  the  School  a 
mation  as  to  whether ™r  no :  the  stud?nf«'  S°Hld/.,ve  vaI«able  infor- 
benefit  from  their  s^^ 

$85.58  per  month,  again  over ioog go  1?*/°/  V^,^  IQI-°  St  Was 
the  gain  of  1910  over  imo  is  S 9\r£%°' J*  W\U  be  noticed  that 
1908?  showing  that  the  greatest  lab  fameTn  h*"  that  Z*  IQ°9  over 
of  the  students  were  in  the    School      A  the  year  w,hen  the  mos* 
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months  out  of  the  *^»«»  SSeftk'  g 

and  $8o.75  for  .1910,  slJ°:™  "gbea"aken  as  the  averaSe  rate  °*  'ncreaSfi 
„,,„  ,Qo8  This  may  fairly  be  taKen  ■£•  "  <=  encaged.  The  pres- 
?nthe9lines  of  employment  m  which    hey  were  engag  f 

ent  Second  Year  Class  whowmm attenaa  ^  $y3  55 

one  full  year  of  the  period  averaged  $00.35  Ae  year  IQI0> 

for  1909  and  $87.5? I  for  to™.  ^Xtwo^hirdsoccurred  in  191 0,  the 
over  I908,  of  which  increase  nearly    wo  thir,  ^  y 

year  of  their  attendance  at  the  ^°?^  g    and  the  members 

Class  which  entered  the  School  ™  October    190  averaged 

of  which  were  in  attendance  dm ing  both  19  9  . 

S7712  per  month  in  1908,  w-54  m  iy  *  Th  t  is  the  students 
fn7creasePof  V%te**^*9*^^uL  years  received  a 
who  were  not  m   the   School   during  1  dance  one  year  out  of 

Salary  increase  of  28%,  those  who  were  ma  ^  w         n 

the  three  received  an  increase  of  ^/>, anaf  %  Qr  in  other 
attendance  two  years   received  an  increase  o     37     f  d 

words,  students  who  spent  one  y ear  J     t  fa  ^  School>       4 

crease  one-sixth  larger  than  those  wnow  increase  one-seventh 

those   who  had   spent  two  year     revived       ^  ^  d  Qne. 

larger  than  those  who  had  been  m  tn e  School  at  aU 

hird  greater  than  those  who  had  no t  been  ini      are  not  remote 

That  the  benefits derived [from  the  bchoo  ^  of 

and  uncertain  is  also ^shown m Mfce  djagj  t  First  Year  Class 

ployment  as  the  indent  advances     vj  ^bookkeepers  and  9/0  as 

06  °/    describe  themselves  as  clerKS,  34/0  h    poorest  paid, 

accountants.     Of  these ^occupations ^*e  cterte  are     ^  accountants 
?he  bookkeepers  are  the  next ^highes    in£      ^  ^ 
are  the  best  paid.    That  is    in  tn« :  r  remunerative  oc- 

centage  of  the  students  are  employe o  ^  y  Q  the  largest 
cupation  of  the  three  named.  Of  the  ^c0£termediate  rank  of  occu- 
oercentage  of  the  members  belong  to  tne  m  derkg   and 

Rations,  "the  distribution  being ;  35% ^^"he  largest  percentage 
16%  accountants.  Of  the  >n"J  "ar  id  class  of  occupation  there 
of  members  are  employed  in  Ae  he st  paid  c  That 

^^^1^^-^  *  **  ™rd  Year  z 

as  in  the  First  Year  Class.  f       h     contention  of  the 

These  statistics  give  f$  foundatio n  and  Finance  that 

authorities  of  the  School  of  l-om|ne„fc,hi,  broad  professional  course 
flcefit  derived  from  the _pursurt  o  th  »«nedtate  and  certain 
of  study  is  not  remote  and  conjectura but  »  inciined  to  believe 

That    he  employers  of  the  City •of  New  York  a  {act  ^  man 

in  the  soundness  of  this  contention  is  show ^  y  ^  .nstance  of 
3  the  "»'U",S  "f,,,Ur^  The  traininK  0    tbe  School  advantageous 
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for  sixteen  students.  '    9"'  Posltlons  were  secured 

Although  the  majority  of  the  students  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  are  engaged  in  business 

Student  ^  , 6   1."  C  IelSUre'  they  keeP  "P  a  vigor- 

ActiS*.  H  ;vholesome  so«al  life.    The  annual 

Activities  dinner  of  the  students  and  the  Junior  Prom 

t-      ,  ,        ar P  ihe  P"ncipal  formal  affairs.     In  addi- 

arran^n  er  °f 'nformaI  dinne"  and  dances  are  generally 
arranged  during  the  year.     A  debating  club  holds  reeular 

itlithZT  "--"f^6  debate  is  held  "each 
jear  with  the  Evening  School  of  Finance  and  Accounts  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Students' Organization 

ZuT  ^°Stffi°f  the  ent/rpriSeS  °f  the  stude"t  body,  and 
through   its   officers   confers  with  the   faculty  on  matters 

of  common  interest  The  students  issue  an  annual  p™b  ca- 
TltTpttlt  C°mmerCe  Vl0kt>  ^  a  mo» thlyTnown 

THE  EFFICIENCY  BUREAU 

theUScdheonrhnefnrme  °f  The  Emciency  Bureau  the  officers  of 
the  School  of  Commerce  carry  on  their  efforts  to  assist  stu- 

ThePi.mn««f  T.  and  graduates  in  finding  positions 
JhlvZl °seofand  to  assist  business  men  in  finding  em- 
S  y  P.'oy^s  of  the  highest  grade.  The  Ett- 
fiureau  ctency  Bureau  is  not  a  general  employment 

„„*       .  j  agency  and  does  not  list  any  person  who  is 

not  a  student  or  a  former  student  in  New  York  Unirers°ty 

SoyeresmCe  '*  °ffCrS  iS  free  b°th  t0  aPPlicants  and  to  em^ 

Four  hundred  and  thirteen  students  and  graduates  of  the  School 
f  Commerce    Accounts  and  Finance  were  listed  on  May  10   ign 
as  applicants  for  positions.  * 

The  applicants  were  classified  in  the  following  groups- 

^:iT^T office  c,erks  who  wouM  accept  positi°ns  »** 

Twenty-one  clerks  at  $9  to  $16  per  week. 

Eight  assistant  bookkeepers  at  $10  to  $12  per  week. 
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Ninety-six  bookkeepers  and  skilled  office  men  at  $15  to  $30  per 

^Twenty-five  accountant's  clerks  at  $12  to  $18  per  week. 
Eighty-four  junior  accountants  at  $18  to  $30  per  week. 
Seventeen  senior  accountants  at  $25  to  $50  per  week. 
Twenty-eight  office  managers  at  $20  to  $40  per  week. 
Sixteen  cashiers  at  $20  to  $35  per  week. 
Twenty-four  private  secretaries  at  $15  to  $25  per  week. 
Thirty-three  brokerage  house  and  banking  employees  at  $10  to  $25 

per  week. 

Seventeen  salesmen  at  $10  to  $20  per  week. 

Eighteen  stenographers  at  $15  to  $25  per  week. 

Twelve  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  at  $60  to  $100  per  month. 

Business  men,  not  only  in  New  York  City,  but  through- 
out the  country  are  invited  to  use  The  Efficiency  Bureau 
freely  in  searching  for  capable  employees.  As  a  general 
rule  the  Bureau  will  be  able  to  supply  from  students  or 
graduates  the  right  man  for  any  high-grade  office  position 

As  the  great  majority  of  the  students  of  the  School  #  of 

Commerce,    Accounts  and    Finance    attend    only    evening 

classes,  their  university  work  does  not  mter- 

The  School        fere  in  the  least  with  business.    The  classes 

Promotes  are  so  arranged  that  men    of  whom  night 

Efficiency  work   in   their    business   is    required    may 

spend  only  one,  two,  three  or  four  evenings 

according  to  circumstances,  each  week  in  the  Schoo  1  instead 

of  the  regular  five  evenings.    The  time  taken  for  study  and 

attendance  is  simply  that  which  would  otherwise  be  devoted 

probably  to  unprofitable  recreation  rhfTim<J 

P  This  leisure  time  when  spent  in  the  School  of  Commewj 

on  the  other  hand,  becomes  highly  profitable  both  to  the 

student  and  to  his  employer.     The  student  gets  a  training 

„  accountancy,  finance^  commercial  law  and  b—e^ 

ods  that  cannot  fail  to  increase  his  efficiency  and  to  fit  him 

for  more  responsible  work. 
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ALUMNI 

W  ch,^    \     u     Ch°o1   n  I9°°»  three  hundred  and  twentv- 
nve  students  have  received  its  rWwc      n*  *t-     ^"V™ 

IFF  4  **-  Sf-a*  ££&«£ 

to  the  attention  of  business  men  of  that  conn?"/  Graduate 
BrS  a'ntc'hfnl  a'S0  M  ta  E"^d'  *£  v£££ 

of  the  School  are  all  accountants     The    ol/  of  thf  aIu™! 

Serf  nd  Xer *,  f  T  °1  P^'^t  cor'pofaSs 
;™         ffi'i      rS.of  banking-houses,  statisticians,  gov- 

n  fit  ™    rg  e  Sch°o1  has  been  found  broad  enough 

■0  fit  one  for  any  sort  of  business  position.  g 

The  graduates  of  the  School  have  been  successf.,1  i„ 

«sl  a  statif cai  N^yssfis 

resent  year  anH  alri?  ?•  T*  °"  am°ng  them  duri"g  the 
resent  year   and  although  information  of  this  kind  is  hard 

Ld  o  tnPab°Utfthirty  £r  Cent  of  the  "umber  have  re- 
ers  of  J£  EST  ,  Th6Se  answers  show  Aat  the  mem- 
■rffJi  d^erent  classes  who  have  graduated  from  the 

■chool  are  earning  present  average  salines  as  fol  ows 
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Class  of  1910— (i  year  after  graduation)  $135-30  per  month 
«      «    iqoq—  (2  years  "  "         )     166.15    " 

«      «    i9o8-(3     "      "  "  )     i56.oo    "       " 

«     «*IQo7_(4    -       -  -  )     330.00   " 

«      «    1906— (5     "      "  "  )     230.00   "       " 

"   "  1905— (6  "    "        "      )  2557o  "     ;; 
«   «  1904-7  "    "        "      )  228.50  " 

«     «    1903— (8    "      "  "         )    326.00   "       " 

«     «    i902-(9    "      M  "         )    325.00   "       u 

*The  high  average  of  the  Class  of  1907  is  largely  due  to  the 
presence  of  one  man  who  received  $1,250.00  per  month;  omitting 
him  from  the  calculation,  the  average  for  this  class  would  be  $200.00 
per  month. 

The  average  salary  of  all  the  members  reporting  was 
$206.00,  with  an  average  time  since  graduation  of  3.6  years. 
The  highest  salary  reported  by  any  member  of  these  classes 
was  $1,250.00  per  month,  that  of  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1907.  Less  than  six  per  cent,  are  receiving  less  than 
$100.00  per  month,  and  of  this  number  two-thirds  were 
members  of  the  last  graduating  class.  Forty-four  per  cent, 
are  receiving  between  $100.00  and  $200.00  per  month;  forty 
per  cent,  between  $200.00  and  $300.00  per  month;  three 
per  cent,  between  $300.00  and  $400.00  per  month;  four 
per  cent,  between  $400.00  and  $500.00  per  month,  and  three 
per  cent.  $500.00  or  more  per  month.  The  yearly  increase 
in  salary  is  shown  in  the  table  printed  on  page  47. 

Many  of  the  Alumni  in  their  answer  to  the  inquiry  in- 
dicated their  belief  that  their  success  was  largely  due  to 
the  training  received  in  the  School.  Members  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  have  expressed  their  opinion  of  the  three 
years  spent  by  them  in  the  School  of  Commerce  as  follows : 
"It  was  undoubtedly  a  good  investment."  "It  gave  me  a. 
broader  outlook  on  life  and  a  better  preparation  for  busi- 
ness," *  "The  course  at  N.  Y.  U.  proved  indeed  an  all  round 
broad  education.  I  find  the  despised  theory  of  vast  benefit 
in  practical  experience."  *  "The  educational  benefits  derived 
cannot  be  overestimated.  I  started  in  with  very  little  knowl- 
edge of  bookkeeping  or  accounting  and  ended  my  course 
ready  to  assume  any  accounting  proposition  that  might  come 
my  way."  *  "The  course  gave  me  a  training  which  fitted  me 
for  the  opportunity  when  it  came;  a  training  in  regularity 
and  economy  which  has  become  second  nature  to  me." 
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SALARY  INCREASE  OF  COMMERCE  GRADUATES 

Table  indicating  yearly  increase  in  salary  of  students  and  graduate*  nf  tT,«  c  t,     i 
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rnad/^^^X  s$%*^  ti^s"^™  **"  *™  statistical  studleT 
tendance  at  the  School  are  based  on a  <Lfh,  V  g  increase  m  salary  during  at- 
on  which  the  increase  is  reckoned   for  ♦£   «£  7  0V/«  4°°    students-     The    figures 

from  the  present  salary  average  reDOrtS  hv  VT5  J°"°wln?  graduation  are  taken 
salary  taken  for  one  year  after  Graduation  £  ^  °f  the  nme  classes-  l  e"  that 
of  1910,  that  for  two  years  after  ™,w9  tu  the  Present  average  of  the  class 
'909,  etc.  The  decreases7  sfown  for ^hetl°l  vJar  ^T"*  &VTage  of  the  class  of 
not  , mea n  that  the  same  men  received  iP"Vc1  and  ^Y^th  year,  therefore,  do 
the  preceding  years     but  th£  \hl  \       ,    ln    salarY    during    those    years    than    in 

h»  that  of  tyhearc'lasbsuto fat  the  P^nt^aUry  average  of  the  class  o?  r9o8  isVss 
hne   between    the   third    anA    *hl  ntFiT  »    I0°4    than   that   of    1905.     The    dotted 

'907,    which    was  raised  to    tS    -   •*    ^      '°WS    the    real    avera§e   of    the    class    of 
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The  Complete  Bulletin 

FOR  1911-1912 

of  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance 

In  which  is  contained  a  full  description  of  each  course, 
a  schedule  of  courses  and  additional  information  with 
regard  to  tr^e  work  of  the  school  is  published  about 
June  1 5,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  request. 
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ACCOUNTING 

Will  be  offered  in  the  Washington  Square  Building 
of  New  York  University,  July  5  to  August  15,  1911. 
For  complete  information  as  to  these  courses  address 
Secretary,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance, 
Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City. 
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ROLL  OF  SPECIAL  LECTURES,  1911-1912 

Finance. 

New  York  State  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  by  E.  T.  Per- 
rine,  Former  Deputy  Comptroller  of  New  York  State.  Decem- 
ber 15,  1911. 
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Trust  Company,  by  Orrin  R.  Judd,  B.C.S.,  LL.B.,  C.P.A.  April 
25,  1912. 
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tion, by  H.  K.  Hathaway,  Vice-President,  Tabor  Manufacturing 
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4,  1912.  J 
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tion Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio.    February  8,  1912. 

Business   Organization  as  Applied  to  a  Manufacturing 
Plant— The  Fire-Proof  Furniture  and  Construction  Com- 
pany as  an  Example,  by  C.  U.  Carpenter,  President  of  the  Fire- 
Proof  Furniture  and  Construction   Company,  Hamilton,   Ohio 
February  15,  1912. 
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Agent,  Tariff  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.  February  29  and  March 
7  and  14,  1912. 
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The  Use  of  Graphics  in  a  Business  Organization,  the 
Allowance  System  and  Balance  Sheet,  by  L.  A.  Larsen, 
American  Locomotive  Company.    March  28, 1912. 

Organization  of  Planning  Department,  by  H.  K.  Hath- 
away, Vice-President,  Tabor  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, pa.    April  4,  1912. 
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An  Application  of  Scientific  Management  in  the  Con- 
tracting Business,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.    April  11,  1912. 

Organization  of  New  York  Edison  Work,  by  L.  Hender- 
schott,  General  Electric  Company,  Contract  Department.  April 
18,  1912. 

Organization  of  Credit  Department,  by  David  Golieb,  B.C.S., 
Credit  Manager  of  Einstein,  Wolff  &  Co.    May  2,  1912. 

Industrial  versus  Trade  Organization,  by  H.  F.  J.  Porter, 
Efficiency  Engineer,  Secretary  of  American  Efficiency  Society. 
May  9,  1912. 

Organization  of  the  Advertising  Department,  by  W.  H. 
Ingersoll,  General  Manager,  R.  H.  Ingersoll  Company.  May 
15,  1912. 

Commerce. 

Statistics,  by  George  B.  Watkins,  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tion.   March  1,  1912. 

Single  Tax,  by  John  S.  Crosby,  Tenement  House  Department, 
City  of  New  York.    April  17,  1912. 

Socialism,  by  Morris  Hilliquit.    April  24, 1912. 

Labor  Problem,  by  L.  H.  D.  Weld,  Ph.D.,  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, New  York  City.    May  15,  1912. 

Advertising. 

Advertising  Copy,  by  Marshall  Olds,  Chatham,  N.  J.  Febru- 
ary 27,  1912. 

Pulling  Power  of  Advertising,  by  Edward  K.  Strong,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University.    March  4,  1912. 

Principles  and  Development  of  Copy- Writing,  by  George 
Frederick  of  The  Business  Bourse.    March  25,  1912. 

The  Business  of  the  Advertising  Department  of  a  Maga- 
zine, by  Don  Parker,  Advertising  Manager  of  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine.    April  1,  1912. 

Work  of  the  Advertising  Agency,  by  Richard  W.  Childs, 
April  15,  1912. 

The  Constructive  Force  of  the  Trademark,  by  Clowry 
Chapman.    April  22,  1912. 

Laws  RELATING  TO  Advertising,  by  Clowry  Chapman.  April 
20,  1912. 
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Practical  Advertising  Methods,  by  Bert  Moses  of  Omega 
Chemical  Company.     May  6,  1912. 

Trade  and  Transportation. 
The  Organization  of  the  Dry-Goods  Trade,  by  Edward  Page 
of  the  Commission  House  of  Faulkner,  Page  &  Company.    De- 
cember 20  and  21,  1911. 

The  British  Coal  Export  Trade,  by  Erich  D.  Zimmermann, 
f h.D.,  of  Dusseldorf,  Germany.    January  10  and  11,  1912. 

Fire  Insurance. 
Sprinkler  Equipment,  by  E.  P.  Boone,  Chief,  Sprinkler  De- 
partment, New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange.     April  11  and 

Loss  and  Adjustment,  by  Allan  E.  Clough,  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  on  Losses  and  Adjustment,  New  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters.    April  25,  1912. 

Plan  Drawing  to  Scale,  by  T.  M.  Dick,  New  York  Fire 
Insurance  Exchange.    May  15,  1912. 

Journalism. 

Newspaper  Management,  by  James  Wright  Brown,  Business 
Manager  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

Opportunities  in  Journalism,  by  Frank  Leroy  Blanchard, 
Managing  Editor  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Magazine  Management,  by  Ralph  E.  DeWitt,  Business  Man- 
ager of  the  Bookman. 

Journalism  That  Makes  News,  by  Charles  Ferguson,  of  the 
.New  York  American. 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Verse,  by  Arthur  Guiterman,  Edi- 
torial Staff  of  Life. 

Reviewing  the  News  for  a  Monthly  Publication,  by  Alex- 
ander Harvey,  Associate  Editor  of  Current  Literature. 

Commercialism  and  Journalism,  by  Hamilton  Holt,  Manag- 
ing Editor  of  the  Independent. 

Writing  of  Humor,  by  Ellis  0.  Jones,  Assistant  Editor  of 
Life. 

Law  of  Libel,  by  Walter  Lindner,  Attorney  for  the  Leslie- 
Judge  Co. 
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Editing  the  Magazine  Supplement  of  a  Newspaper,  by 
Henry  Gallup  Paine,  Editor  of  the  Magazine  Section  of  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  Boston  Globe,  Chicago  Tribune,  etc. 

Newspaper  Game,  by  Don  C.  Seitz,  Business  Manager  of  the 
New  York  World. 

Making  of  a  Literary  Weekly,  by  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  Liter- 
ary Editor  of  the  Independent. 

Free  Lance  and  His  Work,  by  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe. 

Breaking  Into  the  Magazines,  by  James  Eaton  Tower,  Edi- 
tor of  Good-Housekeeping. 

Magazine  Game  and  Its  Women  Players,  by  Sophie  E'.err 
Underwood,  Assistant  Editor  of  Woman's  Borne  Companion. 

Making  of  News  Monthly,  by  Louis  Edward  Van  Norman, 
Managing  Editor  of  Review  of  Reviews. 

Journalism  of  To-day,  by  Edward  J.  Wheeler,  Editor  of 
Current  Literature. 

News  That  Is  Fit  to  Print,  by  Louis  Wiley,  Business  Man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Times  and  President  of  the  Daily  News- 
paper Club. 

Advertising  Manager  and  His  Staff,  by  Lynn  G.  Wright, 
Managing  Editor  of  Printer's  Ink. 

Ideals  of  Journalism,  by  William  Seaver  Woods,  Editor  of 
the  Literary  Digest. 
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SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE 
"The  changed  scope,  character,  and  methods  of  modern  business 
have  umted  to  demand  men  with  a  training  superior  to  anyttena 

oftZl?"  ^^  bef0"e'  aS  ^  SUCCeSSful  commercial  leaders 
of  the  future.  That  general  training  cannot  be  had  in  the  highly 
speeded  process  of  the  routine  work  of  the  office.  The  practical 
school  of  experience  is  too  wasteful  as  a  teacher  of  general  pe- 
oples. There  will,  of  course,  be  the  exceptional' man  who  wL 
come  up  through  that  routine  training  and  dominate  his  field  by 
the  force  of  his  intellect,  but  in  the  main  the  new  conditions  of 

£,"  fT™  IT*"  ^^  SUCh  aS  ^  the  «*oob  ~» 
«     i.7, I  Vandeklip,  President  of  the  National  City 

Bank,  New  York  City.  y 

Filan/6"  Yf°rk  y™1^  Sch001  of  Conuneree,  Accounts  and 
Finance  was  founded  in  1900,  when  the  demand  for  men  whose 
capacity  was  not  hmited  to  routine  clerical  duties  was  rust  bJT 
mug  to  be  strongly  felt.  Its  aim  has  always  been  to  jve  a  thor- 
ough and  scientific  training  to  men  who  expect  to  enSr  busLess 
or  who  are  already  engaged  in  it.  The  functions  of  the  School 
are  sharply ^distinguishable  from  those  of  the  so-called  bus  n  s 
coUege  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  university  college  on  the 
other.  It  is  not  a  technical  school  like  the  business  college  it  t 
not  an  academic  institution  like  the  university  college.     I    is  a 

TeTT8  rh°°'  Uke  the  UniversiJy  scho°ls  «f  ^w  and  uj- 
cine  and  although  its  culture  value  is  by  no  means  small,  its 
prime  aim  »  practical  usefulness.  It  presupposes  on  the  part  of 
he  student  a  four-year  high  school  course  o^the  e^alent  aud 
adds  to  this  a  special  education  in  lines  that  are  immediately 
helpful  in  all  business  careers.  ""neuiaieiy 

bershofStt°N  WaSve1af h6d  lar^>y  through  the  efforts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Certified  Public  Aecount- 

Or,g^  anh  aDtS'  aDd  *hey  haVe  at  aU  times  siMe  JP™ 

Ptoses  serous  support.     Largely  through  their  i„- 

f  deposes  fluence,  the  mam  purpose  at  the  outset  was  to 

provide  a  scientific  preparation  for  public  ac- 
countancy. Accounting  has  ever  since  formed  a  very  fmportant 
part  of  the  School's  curriculum.  ^  important 
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Since  the  beginning,  however,  two  influences  have  constantly 
tended  to  broaden  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  School.  In  the 
first  place,  as  public  accountancy  has  increased  in  importance,  it 
has  become  more  and  more  apparent  that  a  properly  qualified 
accountant  must  possess  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  technique 
of  accounts  and  of  law,  but  also  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
principles  of  commerce  and  finance.  In  the  second  place,  a  large 
number  of  men  each  year,  realizing  the  advantage  of  scientific 
preparation  in  other  business  fields,  have  come  to  the  School  with 
the  purpose  of  fitting  themselves  for  mercantile  business,  manu- 
facturing, banking  and  brokerage,  advertising  and  salesmanship, 
journalism  and  the  like.  In  response  to  these  influences,  the 
schedule  of  courses  has  been  added  to  constantly  until  it  includes 
over  seventy  distinct  branches,  covering  the  whole  range  of  busi- 
ness activities. 

In  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the  School  in  preparing  for  busi- 
ness career  the  methods  followed  have  been  such  as  commend 

themselves  to  practical  business  men.  The  in- 
Methods  structors  are  all  men  of  practical  experience 

in  the  branches  they  teach.  Their  lectures  are 
illustrated  by  examples  taken  from  actual  experience.  The  work 
of  the  School  is  entirely  separate  from  that  of  the  other  university 
schools  and  is  all  so  co-ordinated  and  related  that  it  is  unaffected 
by  any  diversity  of  purposes. 

Classes  will  be  held  in  the  morning,  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
in  the  evening.  Those  desiring  to  devote  all  their  time  to  the 
work  of  the  School  will  thus  be  given  an  opportunity  to  finish  the 
course  in  two  years,  while  the  self-supporting  students  may  main- 
tain themselves  by  work  during  the  day  and  at  the  same  time 
apply  in  this  work  the  training  they  receive  in  the  evening. 

These  methods,  when  first  used  by  the  School  eleven  years  ago, 
were  regarded  as  a  novel  experiment  and  did  not  meet  with  the 

unanimous  approval  of  educators.  Most  schools 
Progress  of  of  commerce  were  either  a  department  of  the 

the  School  college   or   separate   graduate   schools.     None 

devoted  themselves  to  evening  instruction.  Ex- 
perience has  proved,  however,  that  the  methods  of  the  New  York 
University  School  are  based  upon  sound  principles  and  are 
entirely  practicable  in  large  cities.    The  work  done  is  in  no  way 
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inferior  to  that  done  under  the  easier  conditions  of  the  Univer- 

ZnTfT'  eed"  ^  ^  maUy  WayS  SUPerior-  D°a»  Joseph 
French  Johnson,  writing  on  this  subject  in  Tke  Journal  of  L 
countancy  for  August,  1907,  says:  ' 

"Those  who  think  that  evening  students  who  are  employed 
m  business  during  the  day  have  not  the  time  or  energy  to  study 

Evening  Tt  T^  *  ^^  thorou^'  Proba%  &U 

^venikg  to  take  mto  account  the  fact  that  our  evening 

&TDDY  Schools    o£   Commer(je>    A(Jeounts    !md   p.nancS 

hor.f  k-  *  d°  notbMdentl*ir  students  with  a  large  num- 
L  h,I  W  at/he  ^  time-  At  the  most  a  ^udentis  able 
LP   '     C  T  t0Iu  ^  t6n  h°UrS  a  Week'  and  -P»ence  in 

one  toot°f       ^     °Wn  V°  ^  ^  t0  »™  the  stude^  only 
one  topic  for  study  on  each  evening.    A  two-hour  lecture  before 
ordinary  college  students  would  prove  a  very  trying  task,  for  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  hold  their  attention  for  s/ch  I  long  peXd 
But  in  the  university  evening  schools  of  accounts  and  finance  so 

3  "jjr?  °vhe  students  and  s° ke- is  **  v£& 

w  h  V*  1    ;  r  period  seems  to° short  rather  *aa»  too 

g"  tt0  th!  ?s  tructor  aUd  t0  the  Student     Duri»S  the  day 

W  o„P^  w  ,  r  bUt  ?e  t0piC  °n  MS  ***  a»d  »<*d  -view 
but  one  of  his  note-books.    Most  of  them  find  time  for  this  usually 

sSck  *  ^  th6  b6giUninS  °f  the  leeture  a* 

,Jwe  faCt/hf  theyi3Ve  bUt  UttIe  time  t0  Study  is  n"t  alto- 
gether a  misfortune.  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  dawdle  over 
books  when  we  have  an  abundance  of  time,  and  most  of  us  know 
what  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  can  be  done  in  an  hour  if 
necessity  compels  The  habit  of  intense  application  and  concen- 
tration, one  of  the  most  useful  habits  a  student  can  acquire,  is 
developed  among  these  evening  students." 

The  School  has  grown  in  enrollment  from  about  sixty  at  the 
start  to  over  thirteen  hundred  students  at  the  present  time.    To 
meet  the  needs  of  this  large  attendance  morn- 
Urowth  ing  courses  in  about  twenty-five  subjects  will 

be  offered  during  the  coming  year.  Within  the 
past  few  years  university  schools  have  been  established  in  many 
important  cities  of  the  country  upon  the  same  plans  as  the  New 
York  University  School.    All  of  them  have  met  with  such  sue- 
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cess  as  justifies  the  statement  that  the  plan  is  most  practicable  for 
training  men  to  take  high  positions  in  business  life. 

THE  MEN  WHO  ARE  BENEFITED. 
"Industrial  and  commercial  education  is  not  one-sided.  The 
employer  and  the  young  man  anxious  to  fit  himself  for  a  success- 
ful business  career  are  equally  and  vitally  concerned.  The  em- 
ployer's success  depends  upon  having  efficient  men  about  him. 
The  president  of  a  railroad,  bank  or  of  an  industrial  or  commer- 
cial enterprise,  who  is  conscious  of  new  conditions,  will  not  sur- 
round himself  with  untrained  men  whose  capacity  is  limited  to 
routine,  clerical  duties.  Competition  demands  that  the  employer 
have  efficient,  well  trained  labor  in  the  shop  and  in  the  office.  He 
must  have  about  him  men  whose  training  has  made  them  capable 
of  successfully  assuming  larger  and  larger  responsibilities."— 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  United  States  Ambassador  to  France. 

The  men  to  whom  the  School  of  Commerce  makes  its  appeal 
and  who  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  its  instruction  may  be 
divided  into  three  main  classes.  First  are  the  men  who  have 
recently  been  graduated  from  high  school  and  who  intend  to  take 
up  accounting  or  some  form  of  business  as  a  future  career. 
Second  are  the  men  who  have  had  a  college  education  or  a  part  of 
it  and  have  made  some  preparation  for  business  by  taking  work 
in  economics  and  allied  subjects,  but  who  need  professional  train- 
ing. Third  is  the  large  class  of  young  business  men  who  have 
already  made  some  advancement  in  their  chosen  line  of  work  and 
who  wish  to  obtain  specialized  training  that  will  tend  to  advance 
them  still  further. 

For  the  first  class  of  men  two  ways  are  open.    They  may  enter 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  devote  all  their  time  to  study,  taking 
morning,   afternoon   and  evening  work.     This 
High  School       enables  them  to  obtain  the  greater  part  of  the 
Graduates  instruction  offered  and  to  be  graduated  in  two 

years  with  a  good  general  business  knowledge. 
They  can  then  enter  upon  practical  business  work  with  the  assur- 
ance that  although  they  may  have  to  take  positions  at  the 
beginning  as  low  as  the  high  school  graduate  their  training  will 
enable  Ihcm  to  advance  much  more  rapidly  and  to  command  ulti- 
mately positions  of  greater  responsibility  and  importance  than 
the  untrained  man. 
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On  the  other  hand  they  may  obtain  immediately  some  clerkship 
or  minor  position  and  take  the  work  of  the  School  in  the  evening. 
They  will  thus  be  enabled  to  maintain  themselves  and  pay  their 
expenses  when  taking  the  course  and  at  the  same  time  will  be 
able  to  apply  the  instruction  they  receive  in  the  evening  to  actual 
business  practice  during  the  day.  The  School  realizes  the  im- 
portance of  this  practical  laboratory  work  in  actual  business  and 
therefore  requires  of  such  students  only  three  years  of  evening 
work,  or  900  hours  of  class-room  work,  instead  of  the  1,200  hours 
required  of  those  who  devote  all  their  time  to  the  School  and 
finish  in  two  years. 

The  second  class  of  men  includes  those  who  have  had  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  general  education  in  college  or  a  special 
education  in  a  technical  school.     Thousands  of 
College  technically  trained  engineers  are  being  gradu- 

Graduates  ated  from  schools  throughout  the  country  every 

year.  With  this  material  to  choose  from,  the 
competition  among  technical  school  graduates  for  the  better  posi- 
tions has  become  marked,  and  the  heads  of  big  concerns  are  looking 
for  men  who  can  combine  with  their  technical  training  a  knowl- 
edge of  cost  accounting,  organization  and  management— men  who 
have  the  preliminary  training  that  will  enable  them  to  develop 
into  executives— men  on  whom  executive  officers  can  shift  respon- 
sibility. 

In  the  past  year  nearly  one  hundred  college  graduates  were 
enrolled  in  the  School.  The  superior  preparation  of  these  men 
is  recognized  by  the  grant  of  advanced  credit  to  those  who  have 
taken  courses  in  economics  or  other  sciences  included  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  School.  This  advanced  credit  sometimes  makes  it 
possible  for  the  college  graduate  to  receive  the  degree  of  the 
School  by  two  years  of  evening  work. 

The  third  class,  business  men  who  have  already  obtained  desir- 
able   positions    and    wish    to  prepare    themselves    for    further 
advancement,  find  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
Men  Al-  instruction  that  is  particularly  adapted  to  their 

needs.     It   is   all   intensely   practical,    and   is 
Business  closely   related   to   every-day  business   affairs. 

Consequently  even  the  men  who  lack  a  com- 
plete four-year  high  school  course  and  who  enter  as  "specials" 
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by  presenting  evidence  of  satisfactory  business  experience  are 
fitted  for  it.  Their  maturity  and  experience  is  in  many  cases  as 
good  a  preparation  for  the  work  as  a  regular  high  school  eduaa- 
tion.  They  cannot,  of  course,  receive  the  degree  of  the  School, 
but  they  can  obtain  just  as  much  profit  from  the  instruction. 
Many  of  them  are  able  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  general  educa- 
tion by  outside  work  and  thus  place  themselves  in  a  position  to 
obtain  the  degree.  This  class  of  men,  although  it  includes  a  far 
smaller  proportion  of  the  student  body  than  formerly,  still  num- 
bers many  of  the  highest  rank. 

About  fifty  women  attended  the  School  during  the  year  1911-12. 
Of  these,  many  were  aiming  directly  at  business  careers;  a  few 

took  selected  lectures  for  guidance  in  handling 
Women  investments.    The  School  has  never  announced 

that  its  classes  are  open  to  women,  but  the  rule 
that  prevails  in  the  other  professional  schools  is  applied  here. 
The  opening  of  morning  classes  during  the  coming  year  will 
probably  attract  many  women  who  have  been  deterred  from  tak- 
ing up  the  work  on  account  of  the  evening  courses. 

PREPARATION  FOR  BUSINESS  CAREERS. 

"First,  let  me  make  clear  that  I  do  not  advocate  advanced  sys- 
tematic reading  and  study  of  business  principles  for  everybody. 
Some  men  are  born  22-calibre,  or  less,  and  some  are  born  44- 
calibre,  or  more.  A  22-calibre  man  may  become  a  first-class  clerk 
or  mechanic,  but  never  a  business  executive;  and  a  study  of  execu- 
tive problems  would  do  him  little  good. 

The  4A-calibre  man,  even  without  wide  and  organized  knowledge, 
is  a  force;  with  such  knowledge  at  his  disposal  he  becomes  a  well- 
directed  and  almost  irresistible  power"— Dean  Joseph  French 
Johnson. 

Although  the  kind  and  amount  of  a  man's  professional  train- 
in-  for  business  depends  to  some  extent  upon  his  preliminary 
education,  it  depends  far  more  upon  the  precise  career  he  expects 
to  enter.  H  would  not  be  desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible,  for  a 
man  to  take  all  the  courses  offered  in  the  School.  Certain  courses 
are  essential  for  all,  and  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
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degree.  The  great  majority,  however,  are  elective  and  may  be 
chosen  by  the  student  according  to  the  special  career  he  plans  for. 
It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  consider  some  of  the  more  important 
of  the  business  careers  and  the  preparation  for  them  given  by  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 

Among  those  who  need  a  thorough  training  for  the  business 
duties  which  they  are  called  upon  to  perform,  the  public  account- 
ant is  foremost.    Public  Accountancy  has  now 
Public  become  a  profession  which  requires  for  its  suc- 

Accountancy       cessful  prosecution  not  merely  the  mechanical 
ability  to  keep  accounts  correctly,  but  also  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
based..    The   public    accountant   must   know   how   ventures    are 
financed,  how  they  are  managed,  how  their  records  should  be  kept 
in  order  to  show  at  a  glance  the  true  state  of  affairs  at  any  time- 
in  short,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  public  accountant  has 
made  the  whole  field  of  business  his  own,  and  must  be  prepared  to 
render  an  expert  opinion  on  any  phase  of  its  manifold  activities. 
These  facts  have  been  recognized  by  many  states,  to  the  end 
that  qualified  public  accountants  are  now  examined  and  certified. 
They  are  in  most  states  required  to  fulfill  three  conditions.    They 
must  have  a  general  education  equivalent  to  a  regular  four-year 
high  school  course;  they  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  practical 
experience  in  accounting  work,  one  year  of  which  must  be  spent 
in  the  office  of  a  public  accountant;  they  must  have  a  professional 
education  in  the  science  of  accountancy,  which  is  tested  by  state 
3xaminations.    This  state  examination  commonly  includes  Theory 
of  Accounts,   Practical   Accounting,   Auditing   and   Commercial 
Law.    There  has  been  constantly  a  tendency  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  material  included  in  the  examinations  and  in  many  cases 
a  knowledge  of  finance  and  economics  is  suggested  as  of  great 
desirability.    It  has  become  manifest  that  the  public  accountant, 
if  he  is  to  fill  the  large  position  that  is  being  given  him,  must  have 
a  broader  knowledge  than  that  included  in  the  word  "accounting.'"' 
The  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance,  founded  as  it  was  through  the  efforts  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  has  at  all  times  made 
one  of  its  most  important  duties  the  preparation  of  men  for  public 
accountancy.    It  has  not  been  satisfied  to  teach  them  what  is  abso- 
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lutely  required  for  passing  the  examination  successfully;  it  has 
attempted  to  give  that  broader  knowledge  which  is  essential  to 
successful  practice  of  the  profession.  With  this  aim  in  mind  it 
gives  instruction  in  practically  all  forms  of  accounting-eleven 
distinct  branches  in  all.  It  also  requires  of  each  student  who 
obtains  the  degree  of  B.  C.  S.  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
of  economics,  finance  and  law  so  that  his  training  shall  not  be  too 
narrowly  technical.  Its  success  in  preparing  men  for  this  impor- 
tant work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  first  nine  graduating 
classes  over  50  members  have  obtained  the  C.  P.  A.  A  suggested 
outline  of  courses  in  preparation  for  public  accounting  is  shown 

on  page  34.  # 

With  the  growth  in  importance  of  the  public  accountant  there 
has  come  a  wider  and  stronger  demand  for  expert  accountants 
and  auditors  in  private  corporations.     Twenty 
The  Private        years  ago  most  business  concerns  were  satisfied 
Accountant        if  their  bookkeepers  could  render  at  the  close 
and  Auditor        of  each  month  an  accurate  statement  of  cash 
income    and    expenditure,    and    could    make 
up     at     the     end     of     the     year     a     balance     sheet     which 
would     show     the     true     condition     of     their     affairs.     They 
asked    for    nothing   more   than   records.     To-day    every    con- 
cern  of  any  importance  employs   an   accountant  to  aid  in  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  business.     The  accountant  is  ex- 
pected to  show  the  true  cost  of  every  product;  to  measure  the 
efficiency  of  the  men  and  machines  employed;  to  trace  the  effects 
upon  profits  of  new  methods  and  inventions,  and  in  other  ways  to 
analyze  the  business  and  measure  accurately  all  its  forces  and 
factors.    The  accountant  has  become  not  merely  a  check  or  safe- 
guard to  the  business;  he  is  an  administrator.    As  such  he  must 
have  much  of  the  knowledge  and  training  required  of  the  public 
accountant,  with  perhaps  even  more  knowledge  of  finance  and 
business  management.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  book- 
keeper entering  upon  his  work  at  the  present  time  is  seriously 
handicapped  unless  he  has  such  training  in  accounting  as  will 
enable  him  to  advance  to  the  higher  position  that  has  been  pre- 
pared for  him.    A  suggestive  outline  of  courses  in  preparation 
for  private  accounting  and  auditing  is  shown  on  page  34. 
The  most  difficult  problem,  perhaps,  that  a  business  concern, 
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either  mercantile  or  manufacturing,  has  to  face,  is  that  of  finding 
the  right  kind  of  executives.    Managerial  talent 
business  1S  rare,  and  often  the  men  who  possess  the  intel- 

Managbment        ligeuee  and  energy  required  for  success  lack 
the  Naming  which  is  equally  essential.     The 
call  is  everywhere  for  trained  men,  for  specially  trained  men. 
Business  organization  and  management  is  the  all-important  sub- 
ject,  but  hardly  less  necessary  is   the   knowledge  of  business 
accounts   and    systems    and  of   corporation    finance.     Industrial 
engineering,  in  view  of  the  recent  development  of  efficiency  man- 
agement may  well  be  made  a  specialty,  and  industrial  history 
should  be  studied  for  its  light  on  the  problems  of  the  present  day 
Cost  accounts  and  commercial  geography  may  also  be  mentioned 
among  the  helpful  studies.    Indeed,  there  is  no  knowledge  con- 
nected with  business  which  will  not  be  helpful  to  the  man  who 
expects  some  day  to  occupy  a  managerial  position.     If  he  has 
added  this  special  training  to  his  native  ability,  he  will  find  not 
one,  but  a  hundred  positions  in  business  open  to  him 

Granting  the  necessity  of  a  special  training  of  the  general 
nature  of  that  stated  above,  the  question  is  how  to  obtain  it. 
Until  recently,  practical  experience  was  the  onlv 
Experience  way.    Practical  experience  is  certainly  an  indis- 

versus  pensable  part  of  the  equipment  of  any  succes- 

Education  ful  business  manager;  it  may  be  all  that  is 

necessary  m  some  lines.    Even  at  best,  however, 
it  is  a  slow  and  costly  process  and  limits  a  man's  useful  years. 
It  is,  moreover,  very  frequently  impracticable  as  a  method  by  the 
sole  use  of  which  a  man  may  fit  himself  to  take  a  responsible 
position.     The  prime  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
problems  of  detail  which  a  clerk  handles  and  the  problems  of 
policy  that  a  manager  handles  are  different  in  kind.    A  thorough 
grasn  of  problems  of  business  policy  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
details  involved;  but  the  knowledge  of  details  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  equipment  for  solving  problems  of  policy.    It  is  onlv  the 
tortunate  clerk  who  is  enabled  to  rise  through  experience  alone  to 
an  important  managerial  position  and  to  fill  the  position  success- 
tully      It  ,s  possible  of  course  for  a  man  to  obtain  a  general 
education  m  college  which  will  be  valuable  to  him  in  rising  to  the 
manager's  chair.    College  unquestionably  does  cultivate  the  mind 
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and  give  it  greater  flexibility  so  that  it  can  more  easily  grasp  new 
problems,  but  the  college  man  is  frequently  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage in  beginning  his  career.  His  knowledge  is  commonly  too 
theoretical,  and  is  often  totally  unrelated  to  practical  business 
affairs— the  gaining  of  a  livelihood.  On  the  other  hand,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  cultivation  can  be  acquired  by  studying 
sciences  that  are  of  immediate  practical  use  in  business  work. 
Practical  as  the  courses  of  the  School  are,  they  aim  at  develop- 
ment of  the  student's  mind  as  well  as  its  training.  A  suggestive 
outline  of  courses  preparatory  to  business  management  will  be 
found  on  page  36. 

Ambassador  Myron  T.  Herrick,  speaking  on  the  occasion  of  the 

presentation   of  a  tablet  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Charles 

Waldo  Haskins,  first  dean  of  the  School,  said 

Banking  in  part: 

"It  is  only  within  the  last  decade— practically 
within  the  life  of  this  university— that  the  banker  of  America  has 
come  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  philosophy 
of  his  business.  Banking  is  every  day  becoming  more  compli- 
cated—less of  a  trade  and  more  of  a  science.  The  successful 
banker  of  tomorrow  must  know  more  than  how  to  shave  notes— 
the  bare  details  of  his  business.  He  must  be  conversant  with  the 
history  of  banking;  familiar  with  the  general  laws  that  govern 
financial  phenomena.  He  should  recognize  his  obligations  and 
relations  to  the  people  outside  his  counters,  and  have  some  com- 
prehension of  things  other  than  those  incident  to  mere  money- 
getting.  He  should  be  capable  of  anticipating  the  tendency  of 
industrial  and  financial  movements  of  wide  extent,  that  he  may 
today  begin  preparations  for  the  emergency  of  a  year  hence. 
More  and  more  the  banker  is  being  depended  upon  to  maintain 
the  financial  equilibrium  of  the  community." 

The  successful  stock  broker  of  to-day  likewise  does  not  operate 
according  to  guess-work.    He  must  be  an  accurate  judge  of  under- 
lying values   and  of  market  forces;   he  must 
Stock  understand  the  economic  conditions  and  factors 

BhOKERAGE  iii    every    important    commercial    country;    he 

must  ho.  able  to  vo-u]  accounts  and  statistics  and 
analyze  reports.  If  he  has  in  the  beginning  shrewd  judgment 
and  combines  with  it  the  right  kind  of  training,  he  will  be  able 
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to  determine  the  safety  or  risk  of  any  investment  with  as  much 
confidence  as  the  chemist  who  expects  certain  reactions  from  the 
combination  of  given  elements. 

In   the   same   way   the   business   of   buying  and   selling   com- 
modities,   such    as    grain    and    cotton,     is    now    handled    by 
trained  specialists.     The  successful  operator  in 
Produce  this  field  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 

Brokerage  economic  and  financial  conditions.     He  must 

also  be  able  to  read  the  statistics  of  crop  yields, 
of  population  and  of  credit,  and  to  form  a 
clear  conception  of  the  influence  of  these  upon  commodity  prices 
A  suggestive  outline  of  courses  for  Banking  and  Brokerage  is 
given  on  page  35. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  recognition 
of  the  value  of  scientific  training  in  finance  and  commerce  and 
allied   subjects   to  men  who  are  intending  to 
Journalism  enter  the  newspaper  field  or  who  are  already 

engaged   in   it.     In   addition,    the   number   of 
financial,  technical  and  trade  journals  has  increased  rapidly  and 
a  larger  number  of  private  concerns  have  begun  the  publication 
of  house  organs.     With  developments  of  this  kind  has  come  a 
demand  for  well-trained  men  to  fill  editorial  and  managerial  posi- 
tions on  such  publications.     There  is  also  an  increasing  demand 
for  men  who  can  write  intelligently  upon  business  and  financial 
subjects  of  general  interest.     To   do   this   a   knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  by  no  means  the  only  requirement;  equaUy  necessary 
is  the  ability  to  express  ideas  clearly  and  forcefully.    In  order  to 
meet  the  need  for  training  of  this  kind  courses  in  Journalism  have 
been  established  in  the  School.     They  are  so  arranged  as  to  give 
men  not  only  knowledge  of  subjects  that  will  be  useful  to  them 
but  also  the  ability  to  gather  facts  and  express  them.     They  are 
not  offered  as  a  substitute  for  practical  newspaper  experience, 
but  they  have  already  proved  their  value  as  preparation  for  the 
practical  experience.    A  suggestive  outline  of  courses  in  Journal- 
ism is  given  on  page  39. 

The   modern   successful   salesman   is   a   wonderful   institution. 

His  grasp  of  general  business  principles  has  invariably  carried 

him   to   his   advanced   position.     He   helps   to 

Salesmanship      meet  competition,  not  only  by  improved  sales- 

and  manship,  but  by  going  into  the  shop  and  the 

Advertising        office  and  suggesting  methods  of  reducing  pro- 
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duction  costs  and  overhead  charges.  Every  department  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  is  an  open  book  to  him.  Nor  can  the  advertising 
man  base  his  success  on  copy-writing  alone.  He  advises  on  mat- 
ters of  policy  and  gives  his  clients  the  results  of  the  experience 
of  the  other  houses  whose  methods  he  has  studied.  For  the 
beginner,  the  fundamentals,— English  composition  and  argumen- 
tation,—of  course,  must  first  be  mastered.  Special  lectures  in 
Salesmanship  and  Advertising  will  save  him  from  many  avoidable 
mistakes  and  will  inspire  confidence.  But  for  the  best  results  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  business  methods  and  of  financial  forces 
and  conditions  is  necessary.  A  suggestive  outline  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  School  is  given  on  page  37. 

Among  other  special  business  careers  for  which  the  School  of 
Commerce  gives  that  professional  form  of  training  which  is  now 
being   demanded,   Insurance   and   Real   Estate 
Insurance  may  be  mentioned.    Here  as  elsewhere  science 

and  Real  has  taken   the  place   of   chance.     Experts  in 

Estate  these  fields,  recognizing  that  more  can  be  ac- 

complished by  a  properly  arranged  course  of 
instruction  than  by  any  amount  of  clerical  experience,  have  given 
their  services  to  the  School  of  Commerce  in  developing  the  teach- 
ing of  these  branches.  They  may  be  taken  as  separate  courses 
or  combined  with  such  allied  courses  in  Accounts  and  Finance  as 
will  give  the  student  a  better  insight  into  the  larger  relations  of 
business  of  which  these  form  a  part.  A  suggestive  outline  of 
courses  offered  in  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  is  given  on  page  36. 
A  university  school  of  commerce  would  not  be  properly  fulfill- 
ing its  mission  if  it  did  not  make  provision  for  training  men  to 
teach  commercial  branches  in  the  secondary 
Teaching  of  schools.  The  demand  for  such  men  during  the 
Commercial  past  ten  years  has  been  greater  than  the  supply. 

Subjects  In  that  time  the  public  high  schools  have  been 

constantly  broadening  and  enlarging  their  com- 
mercial courses;  new  courses  have  been  instituted  in  high  schools 
which  formerly  had  none;  and  in  many  large  cities  separate  high 
schools  have  been  established.  In  other  countries,  also,  notably 
Japan  and  the  South  American  republics,  increased  attention  is 
being  paid  to  commercial  education,  and  the  schools  there  are 
looking  to  the  United  States  in  most  cases  for  teachers.    A  com- 
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mercial  teacher  of  the  present  time  needs  more  than  an  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting  and 
commercial  law.  These  branches  are  now  recognized  as  merely 
technical  and  suited  only  to  the  transaction  of  routine  matters 
and  details.  More  important  for  the  commercial  teacher  is  a 
broad  knowledge  of  commerce  and  finance  and  a  clear  perception 
of  the  relation  which  technical  subjects  bear  to  the  general  science 
of  business.  This  form  of  knowledge  is  supplied  by  the  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance.  A  suggestive  outline  of 
courses  preparatory  to  teaching  commercial  subjects  is  given  on 
page  37. 

In  addition  to  the  business  careers  mentioned  above  there  are 
a  number  of  other  specialties,  for  which  preparation  is  given  by 
the  School  of  Commerce.  It  is  important  to  notice,  moreover, 
that  the  schedule  of  courses  for  the  first  year  is  practically  the 
same  for  all  students.  Consequently  the  man  who  has  not  decided 
upon  the  department  in  which  he  will  specialize  may  have  some 
opportunity  to  test  his  ability  in  the  several  lines  offered  by  the 
School.  Members  of  the  faculty  may  be  consulted  upon  the 
choice  of  a  career  and  the  director  of  the  Efficiency  Bureau  will 
be  found  ready  with  suggestions  based  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
demand  for  men. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  offered  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance  are  grouped  under  seven  heads:  Accounting,  Commerce, 
Finance,  Law,  Journalism,  English,  and  Foreign  Languages.  The 
courses  which  the  School  is  planning  to  give  in  1912-13  are  named 
below;  other  courses  may  be  announced  later.  A  schedule  show- 
ing the  hours  at  which  the  courses  for  next  year  will  be  given  will 
be  found  in  the  complete  bulletin  for  1912-13,  which  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

Each  course  has  one  two-hour  session  each  week.  Some  of  the 
courses  run  through  only  one  term  and  are  known  as  thirty-hour 
courses;  most  of  the  courses  run  through  both  terms  of  the 
University  year  and  are  known  as  sixty-hour  courses. 

COUESES  IN  ACCOUNTING 

Bookkeeping  Technique.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms. 
Mr.  Rotzel. 

A  preliminary  course  in  bookkeeping  and  general  business  practice 
for  students  who  are  not  prepared  to  take  University  work  in 
accounting. 

*  Accounting  1  and  1A.  Principals  of  Accounting.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.  Mr.  Bayer,  Mr.  Rotzel,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Madden. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  education 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting.  The  work  is  essentially 
practical.  Students  are  required  to  work  out  several  complete  and 
comprehensive  series  of  transactions. 

The  practical  work  is  interspersed  with  lectures  on  principles  in 
such  manner  as  to  render  the  work  interesting  while  a  broad  and 
substantial  foundation  for  future  work  is  being  laid. 

Accounting  2  and  2 A.  Accounting  Practice.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.    Mr.  Douglas. 

The  work  of  this  course  consists  of  practical  problems  in  account- 
ing with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  taught  during  the 
first  year  and  drilling  the  student  in  the  technique  attending  their 
solutions. 

Individual  work  is  required  of  students.  Tests  are  held  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  papers  are  graded  and  returned. 

Accounting  3  and  3 A.  Cost  Accounts.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.     Professor  Wildman. 

*  Indicates  courses  open  to  first-year   students. 
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Both  the  principles  of  cost  accounts  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion m  manufacturing  establishments  are  carefully  worked  out. 

The  underlying  principles  and  the  various  conflicting  theories  of 
accounts  are  discussed. 

AccounTING  6  AND  6A.  AuDITING>  (60  hours)  F.rgt  and  gecond 
terms.    Professor  Brummer. 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  which  the  difficult  problems  of  audit- 
ing and  the  presentation  of  results  in  a  clear  and  concise  form  are 
considered. 

Accounting  8  and  8A.  Fiduciary  Accounts.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.     Assistant  Professors  Greendlinger  and  Gersten- 

The  difficulties  and  peculiarities  of  such  accounts  are  elucidated 
and  many  practical  problems  are  solved. 

Accounting  9.  Investment  Accounts.  (30  hours.)  Second 
term.     Mr.  Perrine. 

The  course  deals  with  the  mathematics  of  finance,  with  annuities, 
sinking  funds,  bond  tables  and  values,  and  with  investment  book- 
keeping. 

Accounting  10  and  10A.  Corporation  Accounts.  (60  hours  ) 
Assistant  Professor  Greendlinger. 

The  difficulties  of  changing  from  a  partnership  to  a  corporation, 
and  the  various  corporate  accounts  and  accounting  problems  are 
fully  analyzed. 

Accounting  12  and  12A.  Advanced  Problems.  (60  hours) 
First  and  second  terms.    Professor  Wildman. 

The  most  difficult  accounting  problems  are  discussed  and  analyzed 
as  preparation  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations.  Problems  in  accounting 
practice  are  solved  with  a  time  test. 

Accounting  14  and  14A.  Accounting  Systems.  (60  hours  ) 
First  and  second  terms.     Assistant  Professor  Greendlinger. 

Systems  of  accounting  in  important  lines  of  business  are  presented, 
lectures  are  given  by  a  number  of  authorities 

Accounting  17  and  17A.  Theory  of  Accounting.  (60  hours  ) 
First  and  second  terms.     Mr.  Douglas. 

A  course  of  lectures  supplemented  by  applied  theory  tests,  covering 
the  philosophy  of  accounting,  varieties,  form  and  construction  of 
books,  accounts,  accounting  technique,  the  relation  of  accounting  to 
types  of  organization,  allied  subjects  and  to  various  lines  of  business. 

COUKSES  OF  COMMERCE 
"Commerce  1  and  1A.    Political  Economy  and  Economic  Prob- 
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lems.     (60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms.    Professor  Johnson,  Dr. 
Galloway  and  Dr.  Clapp. 

Economic  theories  and  the  application  of  theory  to  current  business 
and  social  problems  are  presented. 

♦Commerce  2.  Business  Ethics.  (15  hours.)  Dean  Johnson 
and  special  lecturers. 

A  course  of  fifteen  lectures  on  business  morals  and  customs,  the 
causes  of  individual  advancement  and  of  the  growth  of  individual 
wealth. 

♦Commerce  3  and  3A.  Business  Organization.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.  Dr.  Galloway  and  a  corps  of  special 
lecturers. 

The  internal  organization  and  management  of  manufacturing  and 
trading  concerns,  including  their  office  and  shop  methods  and  their 
selling  and  advertising  plans,  are  studied. 

♦Commerce  4  and  4A.  Geography  of  Commerce.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.    Professor  Woodman. 

Factors  controlling  the  distribution  of  population,  transportation, 
industries  and  wealth.  Distribution  and  characteristics  of  the  chief 
raw  materials  of  commerce,  and  their  influence  upon  trade  and 
industry. 

Commerce  5  and  5A.    Statistics.     (60  hours.)    First  and  second 

terms.    Mr.  Case. 

Methods  of  compiling  statistics  for  use  in  the  accounting  and 
management  of  financial  and  business  concerns. 

Commerce  6  and  6 A.  Analysis  of  Corporation  Eeports.  (60 
hours.)     First  and  second  terms.    Dr.  Sakolski. 

The  correct  methods  of  reading  and  interpreting  the  reports  of 
railroads  and  other  corporations  are  examined  and  discussed. 

♦Commerce  7  and  7 A.  Trade  and  Transportation.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.    Assistant  Professor  Clapp. 

A  study  of  the  processes  of  merchandising  and  of  the  various 
phases  of  transportation,  especially  railroad  transportation. 

♦Commerce  8  and  8 A.  Industrial  Eesources  and  Values.  (60 
hours.)     First  and  second  terms.     Dr.  Galloway. 

A  concrete  and  practical  study  of  the  markets  and  the  price-move- 
ments of  industrial  products. 

♦Commerce  9  and  9A.  Salesmanship  and  Advertising.  (60 
hours.)    First  and  second  terms.    Dr.  Clapp. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  salesmanship  and  adver- 
tising supplemented  by  practical  work  in  these  fields. 

♦Commerce  10  and  10A.  Industrial  History  of  the  United 
States.     (60  hours).    First  and  second  terms.    Dr.  Galloway. 
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The  recent  development  of  commerce  and  manufacturing  and  the 
significant  changes  of  the  last  few  years  are  treated. 

Commerce  11  and  11A.  European  and  South  American  Trade 
and  Industry.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms.  Lecturers  to 
be  announced  later. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  relation  of  American  trade  to  the 
important  countries  of  Europe  and  South  America. 

'Commerce  12  and  12A.  Eeal  Estate.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.    Mr.  Lindner. 

A  systematic  discussion  of  real  estate  as  a  business,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  business,  real  estate  law  and  related  subjects. 

•Commerce  14  and  14A.  Industrial  Engineering.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.    Professor  Bliss. 

The  course  is  intended  to  give  the  knowledge  of  engineering  prin- 
ciples and  their  application  that  will  prove  of  practical  use  to 
business  men  and  to  accountants. 

•Commerce  15  and  15A.  Elements  of  Sociology.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.    Dr.  Binder. 

An  elementary  study  of  the  principles  underlying  society  in  the 
family,  state,  industry,  culture,  civilization  and  progress. 

•Commerce  16  and  16A.  Social  Problems  and  Eeform  Move- 
ments.    (60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms.     Professor  Binder. 

Problems  of  current  importance  connected  with  the  family,  with 
labor,  with  poverty  and  with  charity  are  discussed. 

Commerce  17  and  17A.  Principles  of  Sociology.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.    Professor  Binder. 

The  elements,  structure,  forces  and  control  of  society  and  the 
laws  and  causes  of  progress  are  discussed. 

•Commerce  18  and  18A.  Socialism.  (60  hours.)  First  and  sec- 
ond terms.    Dr.  Binder. 

(a)  Forerunners  of  socialism.  The  endeavor  toward  social 
amelioration  of  the  sentimental,  ethical  and  revolutionary  reformer 
such  as  Saint  Simon,  Carlyle,  Marx,  (b)  The  Christian  Socialists  in 
Germany,  England  and  America,  (c)  The  modern  development  of 
Socialism  m  Europe  and  America  as  a  political  force,  (d)  The 
changing  basis  of  Socialism  from  Utopian  to  practical  aims. 
COUKSES  IN  FINANCE 
•Finance  1  and  1A.  Corporation  Finance.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.    Assistant  Professor  Gerstenberg. 

The  elements  of  corporation  law,  types  of  corporate  securities, 
corporate  promotion,  consolidation,  management,  manipulation,  in- 
solvency and  reorganization,  are  among  the  topics  treated. 
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"Finance    2.      Banking    Practice.      (30    hours.)      First    term. 

Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  course  deals  with  the  internal  organization,  management,  and 
accounting  methods  of  state  and  national  banks,  trust  companies 
and  savings  banks. 

Finance  3.  Money  and  Credit.  (30  hours.)  First  term.  Pro- 
fessor Johnson. 

The  course  is  a  critical  study  of  the  monetary  history  ol  the 
United  States,  of  the  nature  of  money  and  credit,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples governing  their  regulation. 

Finance  4.  Theory  and  History  of  Banking.  (30  hours.) 
Second  term.     Professor  Johnson. 

The  development  of  banking  in  the  United  States  is  made  a  sub- 
ject of  special  discussion.  The  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of 
the  national  banking  system  and  all  proposed  reforms. 

Finance  5.  Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market.  (30 
hours.)    Second  term.     Mr.  Escher. 

The  course  is  theoretical  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  make  the 
student  understand  the  technique  of  exchange. 

Finance    6.     Banking    in    Europe..     (30    hours.)      First    term. 

Mr.  Conant. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  the  principal  foreign  banking  systems 
are  discussed  and  compared  with  American  banking  practice. 

Finance  7  and  7 A.  Investment  and  Speculation.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.    Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Atwood. 

The  underlying  factors  that  govern  the  values  of  government, 
municipal,  industrial  and  railroad  securities  are  thoroughly  discussed; 
the  course  of  stock  and  bond  prices  and  the  reasons  for  fluctuations 
are  treated;  the  organization  of  the  speculative  market,  the  theories 
of  speculative  price-movements  and  speculative  methods  are 
presented. 

Finance  8.  Business  of  Government.  (30  hours.)  First  term. 
Assistant  Professor  Clapp. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  organization  and  working  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  municipality  of  New  York,  supplemented  with 
lectures  by  department  heads. 

Finance  8A.  Public  Finance.  (30  hours.)  Second  term.  As- 
sistant Professor  Clapp. 

Problems  of  public  finance,  especially  municipal  finance,  will  be 
treated  in  detail.  There  will  be  special  lectures  by  New  York  City 
financial  officials. 

Finance  9.  Panics  and  Depressions.  (30  hours.)  Second  term. 
Professor  Lough. 
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This  is  an  inductive  study  of  the  great  commercial  crisis  and  their 


causes 


Finance  11.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  (30 
hours.)    First  term.     Assistant  Professor  Gerstenberg. 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  course  of  events  and  the 
significant  tendencies  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Finance  13.  Principles  of  Insurance.  (30  hours.)  Second 
term.     Mr.  Hardy. 

The  principles  common  to  all  branches  of  insurance— life  fire 
casualty,  marine,  and  the  like— are  studied  and  applied 

•Finance  14  and  14A.  Fire  Insurance.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.     Mr.  Hardy. 

This  is  a  practical  treatment  of  the  methods  and  problems  of 
fire  insurance  companies,  intended  primarily  for  men  engaged  either 
in  fire  insurance  or  in  real  estate. 

COURSES  IN  LAW 

*Law  1.    Contracts.     (30  hours.)     First  term.    Professor  Bacon. 

In  this  and  the  other  courses  in  commercial  law  a  considerable 
number  of  specially  selected  cases  are  made  the  basis  of  classroom 
discussion. 

*Law  1A.  Agency;  functions  of  the  various  courts.  (30 
hours.)   Second  term.     Professor  Bacon. 

Law  2.  Sales  and  Mortgages.  (30  hours.)  First  term.  Pro- 
fessor Bacon. 

The  course  treats  also  of  shipments  and  of  the  management  of 
personal  property,  and  considers  not  only  mortgages  of  real  estate, 
but  also  of  personal  property. 

Law  2A.  Bankruptcy.  (30  hours.)  Second  term.  Professor 
Bacon. 

In  addition  to  bankruptcy,  this  course  also  includes  a  study  of 
wills  and  of  the  duties  of  executors  and  administrators. 

Law  3.  Law  of  Banks  and  Negotiable  and  Commercial  Paper. 
(30  hows.)     First  term.    Professor  Bacon. 

Law  3A.  Partnerships,  Corporations  and  Receivers.  (30 
hours.)  Second  term.     Professor  Bacon. 

*Law7.  Insurance  Law  and  Practice.  (30  hours.)  First  term. 
Mr.  Hardy. 

COURSES  IN  JOURNALISM 
•Journalism  1  and  1A.    News-Writing.     (60  hours.)    First  and 
second  terms.    Assistant  Professor  Hotchkiss. 
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The  method  of  writing  news  articles  for  the  press  are  considered 
in  lectures  and  discussions.  A  large  amount  of  time  is  given  to  actual 
practice  in  writing  and  to  individual  criticism. 

Journalism  2  and  2A.  News  Eeporting.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.    Mr.  Hughes. 

In  addition  to  giving  advanced  work  in  news-writing  this  course 
takes  up  the  different  methods  of  getting  the  news  by  staff  reporters 
and  correspondents,  city  news  bureau,  press  association,  etc. 

*  Journalism  3  and  3A.  Current  Topics.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.     Mr.  Wilson. 

This  course  gives  a  wide  knowledge  of  contemporary  events  and 
of  the  sources  of  information  regarding  them.  It  includes  also  an 
examination  of  their  journalistic  and  editorial  treatment  by  the 
leading  New  York  dailies  and  weeklies,  and  an  analysis,  based  upon 
this  examination,  of  their  importance  as  news  and  as  events  of  more 
permanent  significance. 

Journalism  4  and  4A.  Newspaper  Practice.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.     Mr.  Davis. 

Practical  exercises  are  given  in  the  various  branches  of  newspaper 
work,  including  news-gathering  and  writing,  copy  reading,  headline 
writing,  proofreading,  the  technique  of  type-composition  and  correc- 
tion, and  the  final  make-up  of  the  press  form. 

Journalism  5  and  5A.  History  op  Journalism.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.     Mr.  Lee. 

A  history  of  the  ethics  and  principles  of  American  journalism. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  in  this  course  to  original  research. 

Journalism  6 A.  Newspaper  Making.  (30  hours.)  Second  term. 
Dean  Johnson  and  Mr.  Lee. 

The  organization  and  methods  of  the  modern  newspaper  and  the 
work  of  the  various  departments  are  studied.  Lectures  are  given  by 
specialists. 

Journalism  7  and  7 A.  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Law.  (60 
hours.)     First  and  second  terms. 

A  course  of  law  designed  especially  for  newspaper  men.  It  will 
include  the  laws  of  copyright  and  libel. 

Journalism  8.  Editorial  Writing.  (30  hours.)  First  term. 
Mr.  Davis. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  kinds  of  editorial  writing,  with  regular 
practice  in  writing  editorials  of  varying  lengths  and  kinds. 

Journalism  8 A.  Literary  and  Dramatic  Editing.  (30  hours.) 
Second  term.    Mr.  Davis. 

A  laboratory  course  in  book  reviewing  and  criticism  of  drama. 

"JOURNALISM  9  AND  9A.     MAGAZINE  WRITING  AND  SPECIAL  FEATURE 
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Work.      (60   hours.)     First  and  second  terms.     Mr.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

This  is  distinctly  a  course  in  the  practice  of  magazine  writing. 
Lectures  and  discussions,  however,  will  be  held  in  which  attention  is 
paid  to  the  various  problems  connected  with  writing  for  the  maga- 
zines, newspaper  supplements,  the  literary  weeklies,  etc.  Short  talks 
will  be  given  by  specialists. 

Journalism  10  and  10 A.  Advanced  Magazine  Writing.  (60 
hours.)     First  and  second  terms.    Mr.  Wilson. 

This  is  a  seminar  course  in  practical  authorship  open  only  to 
students  who  have  taken  course  9  and  9A  or  who  have  had  some 
experience  in  magazine  work.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  prominent 
magazine  editors  and  writers. 

Journalism  11  and  11A.  Short  Stories.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.     Assistant  Professor  Hotchkiss. 

This  advanced  course  aims  to  give  instruction  and  practice  in 
the  art  of  writing  fictitious  narratives,  especially  short  stories. 
Lectures  deal  with  the  history  and  technique  of  the  short-story,  with 
various  types  of  stories  and  with  individual  authors.  The  practical 
side  of  the  work  includes  the  writing  of  constructive  or  critical  exer- 
cises each  meeting  of  the  class  and  of  at  least  five  complete  stories 
outside  of  class. 

Journalism  12.  Magazine  Editing  and  Making.  (30  hours  ) 
First  term.     Mr.  Lee. 

A  study  of  the  methods  employed  in  modern  magazine  making  and 
editing.  The  work  of  the  classroom  will  be  supplemented  by  talks 
from  specialists  in  various  departments  of  magazine  making. 

Journalism  12A.  Magazine  Circulation.  (30  hours.)  Second 
term.     Mr.  Lee. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  different  methods  employed  by  American 
publications  to  increase  circulation.  Special  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  circulation  obtained  through  news  stands,  agents,  clubbing 
offers,  etc. 

Journalism  13  and  13A.  Magazine  and  Newspaper  Advertising 
(60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms.     Mr.  Littell. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  advertising.  The 
discussion  will  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  advertising  manager, 
solicitor,  and  writer.  A  special  investigation  will  be  made  of  the 
advertising  literature  issued  by  the  leading  publications. 

Journalism  14.  Magazine  and  Newspaper  Verse.  (30  hours  ) 
First  term.    Mr.  Guiterman. 

A  brief  history  of  verse  including  a  study  of  the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  prosody.    Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  verse  of  a  lighter 
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vein.  Lectures  and  discussions  will  deal  with  the  present  market  for 
verse  and  prices  paid. 

Journalism  14A.  Mechanics  of  Verse.  (30  hours.)  Mr.  Guiter- 
man.    Second  term. 

This  course  will  deal  almost  entirely  with  the  writing  of  verse.  It 
is  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  the  preceding  course  and  then 
only  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Journalism  15.  Trade  Journalism.  (30  hours.)  First  term. 
Mr.  Wilson. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  editing  and  publishing  of  trade  papers. 
This  course  will  aim  to  fit  students  for  editorial  staffs  on  trade 
journals.  Special  lectures  will  be  given  by  the  editors  and  business 
managers  of  the  leading  trade  journals  and  house  organs. 

Journalism  15 A.  Eeligious  Journalism.  (30  hours.)  Second 
term.    Mr.  Wilson. 

This  course  treats  of  religious  journals  and  of  the  reporting  of 
church  news  for  daily  papers  only  from  the  practical  viewpoint.  It 
tells  how  religious  news  should  be  handled  and  what  features  are 
appropriate  for  church  papers.  The  general  management  and  making 
of  church  journals  are  considered  in  detail. 

COUESES  IN  ENGLISH 

♦English  1  and  1A.  Business  English.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms.     Assistant  Professor  Hotchkiss. 

The  principles  of  English  Composition  are  studied,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  business.  Practice  is  given  in  the 
writing  of  business  themes,  letters,  reports,  arguments  and  the  like. 
Class  and  individual  criticism. 

English  2.  Business  Correspondence.  (30  hours.)  First  term. 
Assistant  Professor  Hotchkiss. 

The  principles  of  business  letter  writing,  with  study  of  special 
types.  Sales  and  follow-up  letters  receive  special  attention.  Prac- 
tice and  criticism. 

English  2 A.  Advertising  and  Selling  Practice.  (30  hours.) 
Second  term.    Assistant  Professor  Hotchkiss. 

In  this  course,  which  is  a  continuation  of  English  2,  the  methods 
of  writing  advertising  copy  are  examined  and  practice  is  given  in 
various  forms;  such  as  newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements, 
booklets,  circulars  and  the  like. 

English  5  and  5A.  Argumentation  and  Public  Speaking.  (60 
hours.)     First  and  second  terms.     Mr.  Bergh. 

Written  and  oral  arguments  are  studied.     Individual  practice. 
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COUESES  IN  FOEEIGN  LANGUAGES 

"Spanish  1  and  1A.  Commercial  Spanish.  (60  hours  )  Mr 
Iturralde.  ' 

This  is  an  elementary  course  in  which  much  attention  is  giren 
to  conversation  and  pronunciation. 

Spanish  2  and  2A.  Second-year  Spanish.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.    Mr.  Iturralde. 

A  thorough  drill  in  Spanish  grammar  and  idioms  is  the  main 
feature  of  this  course. 

Spanish  3  and  3A.  Third-year  Spanish.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.    Mr.  Iturralde. 

•German  1  and  1A.  Commercial  German.  (60  hours  )  First 
and  second  terms.     Mr.  Schreiber. 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who 
desire  a  practical  knowledge  of  modern  German  for  business  pur- 
German  ^  bUSiDeSS  meth°dS  and  CUSt°mS  Wil1  be  discusse<*  in 

German  2  and  2A.  Second-year  German.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.    Mr.  Schreiber. 

A  fair  reading  and  speaking  knowledge  of  German  is  required  for 
this  course  German  business  letters  and  German  newspaper  adver- 
tising will  be  a  feature  of  the  course. 

•French  1  and  1A.  Commercial  French.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.    Dr.  Eougier. 

nflhnSl  C°T  i8}nt/nded  f0r  those  wh0  ^sire  a  practical  knowledge 
of  modern  French  for  business  purposes. 

French  2  and  2A.  Second-year  French.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.    Dr.  Eougier. 

Mo^TT^^l'f  t0  COmmercial  correspondence  in  French. 
Models  of  all  kinds  of  letters  are  given  and  a  thorough  study  of  the 
commercial  vocabulary  is  made. 
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STANDARD  PROGRAMS  OF  COURSES 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  required  subjects,  students  are  free 
to  elect  their  own  courses,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
The  following  programs,  therefore,  are  intended  to  be  suggestive 
merely.  Other  combinations  may  be  found  preferable  and  even 
necessary  in  individual  cases. 

PUBLIC   ACCOUNTING 

First  Year 

Accounting  1  and  1A  (Principles  of  Accounting). 
Finance  1  and  1A  (Corporation  Finance). 
Commerce  1  and  1A  (Political  Economy). 
English  1  and  1A  (Business  English). 
Law  1  and  1A  (Contracts  and  Agency). 

Second  Year 

Accounting  2  and  2A  (Accounting  Practice). 
Accounting  3  and  3A   (Cost  Accounts). 
Commerce  3  and  3A  (Business  Organization). 
Accounting  10  (Corporation  Accounts),  or 
Accounting  17  and  17 A  (Theory  of  Accounting). 
Law  2  and  2A  (Sales  and  Mortgages-Bankruptcy). 

Third  Year 

Accounting  6  and  6A  (Auditing). 
Accounting  8  and  8A  (Fiduciary  Accounts),  or 
Accounting  14  and  14A  (Accounting  Systems). 
Commerce  6  and  6A  (Analysis  of  Corporation  Reports). 
Accounting  12  and  12A  (Advanced  Problems). 
Law  3  and  3A  (Commercial  Paper— Partnerships  and  Corpora- 
tions). 

PRIVATE  ACCOUNTING  AND  AUDITING 

First  Year 

Accounting  1  and  1A  (Principles  of  Accounting). 
Finance  1  and  1A  (Corporation  Finance). 
Commerce  1  and  1A  (Political  Economy). 
English  1  and  1A  (Business  English). 
Law  1  and  1A  (Contracts  and  Agency). 
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Second  Yeae 

Accounting  2  and  2A  (Accounting  Practice). 

Accounting  3  and  3A  (Cost  Accounts). 

Accounting  17  and  17A  (Theory  of  Accounting). 

Commerce  5  and  5A  (Statistics),  or 

Commerce  3  and  3 A  (Business  Organization). 

Finance  3  (Money  and  Credit). 

Law  2  and  2 A  (Sales  and  Mortgages— Bankruptcy). 
Third  Year 

Accounting  6  and  6A  (Auditing). 

Accounting  8  and  8 A  (Fiduciary  Accounts). 

Accounting  10  (Corporation  Accounts). 

Accounting  12  and  12A  (Advanced  Problems). 

Commerce  12  and  12A  (Eeal  Estate). 

Commerce  6  and  6A  (Analysis  of  Corporation  Reports). 

Law  3  and  3A   (Commercial  Paper— Partnerships  and  Corpora- 
tions). 

BANKING  AND  BROKERAGE 
First  Year 

Accounting  1  and  1A  (Principles  of  Accounting). 

Finance  1  and  1A  (Corporation  Finance). 

Commerce  1  and  1A  (Political  Economy). 

English  1  and  1A  (Business  English). 

Law  1  and  1A  (Contracts  and  Agency). 
Second  Year 

Accounting  2  and  2A  (Accounting  Practice). 

Finance  3  (Money  and  Credit). 

Finance  4  (Banking  Theory  and  History). 

Finance  2  (Banking  Practice). 

Finance  11  (Financial  History  of  the  United  States). 

Finance  9   (Crisis  and  Depressions). 

Commerce  7  and  7A  (Trade  and  Transportation). 

Law  2  and  2 A  (Sales  and  Mortgages— Bankruptcy). 
Third  Year 

Commerce  5  and  5A  (Statistics). 

Commerce  6  (Analysis  of  Corporation  Reports). 

Commerce  11  and  11A  (European  and  South  American  Trade) 

Finance  6  (Banking  in  Europe). 

Finance  5  (Foreign  Exchange). 

Finance  7  and  7A  (Investment  and  Speculation). 

Law  3  and  3 A    (Commercial  Paper— Corporations  and  parter 
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MERCANTILE   AND   MANUFACTURING   BUSINESS 

First  Yeab 

Accounting  1  and  1A  (Principles  of  Accounting). 
Finance  1  and  1A  (Corporation  Finance). 
Commerce  1  and  1A  (Political  Economy). 
Commerce  2  (Ethics  of  Business) . 
English  1  and  1A   (Business  English). 
Law  1  and  1A  (Contracts  and  Agency). 

Second  Year 

Accounting  2  and  2A  (Accounting  Practice). 
Spanish,  French  or  German  1  and  1A. 
Commerce  9  and  9 A  (Salesmanship  and  Advertising),  or 
Commerce  3  and  3A  (Business  Organization). 
Commerce  8  and  8A  (Industrial  Resources  and  Values). 

Third  Year 

Accounting  3  and  3A  (Cost  Accounts). 

Finance  3  (Money  and  Credit). 

Finance  4  (Banking  Theory  and  History). 

Spanish,  French  or  German  2  and  2A. 

Commerce  11  and  11A  (European  and  South  American  Trade), 

Law  2  and  2 A   (Sales  and  Mortgages— Bankruptcy). 


INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 

First  Year 

Accounting  1  and  1A  (Principles  of  Accounting). 
Finance  1  and  1A  (Corporation  Finance). 
Commerce  1  and  1A  (Political  Economy). 
Commerce  2  (Ethics  of  Business). 
English  1  and  1A  (Business  English). 
Law  1  and  1A  (Contracts  and  Agency). 

Second  Year 

Accounting  2  and  2A  (Accounting  Practice). 

Finance  13  (Principles  of  Insurance). 

Law  7  (Insurance  Law). 

Commerce  12  and  12A  (Real  Estate). 

Law   2   and  2A    (Sales  and  Mortgages— Bankruptcy) 

Amounting  8  and  8A  (Fiduciary  Accounts). 

ACCOUNTING  9  (Investment  Accounts). 
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Third  Year 

Finance  8  and  8A  (Business  of  Government). 
Finance  7  and  7A  (Investment  and  Speculation). 
Finance  14  and  14A  (Fire  Insurant  ). 
Commerce  5  (Statistics). 

Commerce  6  and  6A  (Analysis  of  Corporation  Eeports). 
Law  3  and  3A   (Commercial  Paper— Corporations  and  Partner- 
ships. 


SALESMANSHIP   AND   ADVERTISING 

First  Year 

Finance  1  and  1A   (Corporation  Finance). 

Commerce  1  and  1A  (Political  Economy). 

Commerce  2  (Ethics  of  Business). 

Commerce  3  and  3 A  (Business  Organization). 

English  1  and  1A  (Business  English). 

Law  1  and  1A  (Contracts  and  Agency). 
Second  Year 

Accounting  1  and  1A  (Principles  of  Accounting). 

English  2  and  2A  (Business  Correspondence). 

Commerce  9  and  9A  (Salesmanship  and  Advertising). 

German  1  and  1A   (Commercial  German). 

Law  2  and  2A  (Sales  and  Mortgages— Bankruptcy). 
Third  Year 

Journalism  4  and  4A  (Newspaper  Practice). 

Commerce  12  and  12A  (Eeal  Estate). 

English  5  and  5A  (Argumentation). 

German  2  and  2A   (Advanced  German). 

Journalism  2  and  2A  (Newspaper  and  Magazine  Making). 

TEACHING   OF   COMMERCIAL    SUBJECTS 
First  Year 

Accounting  1  and  1A  (Principles  of  Accounting). 
Finance  1  and  1A  (Corporation  Finance). 
Commerce  1  and  1A  (Political  Economy). 
Commerce  2  (Ethics  of  Business). 
English  1  and  1A  (Business  English). 
Law  1  and  1A  (Contracts  and  Agency). 
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Second  Year 

Commerce  3  and  3 A   (Business  Organization). 
Finance  3  (Money  and  Credit). 
Finance  4  (Banking  Theory  and  History). 
Commerce  4  and  4 A  (Commercial  Geography). 
Spanish,  French  or  German  1  and  1A. 
English  1  and  1A  (Business  English). 

Third  Year 

Commerce  10  and  10A  (Industrial  History). 

Law  2  and  2 A  (Sales  and  Mortgages— Bankruptcy) 

Spanish,  French  or  German  2  and  2A. 

Finance  11  (Financial  History). 

Finance  8  and  8A  (Public  Finance). 

Finance  5  (Foreign  Exchange). 

Finance  6  (Banking  in  Europe). 


CIVIL     SERVICE    AND    DEPARTMENTAL    WORK 

First  Year 

Accounting  1  and  1A  (Principles  of  Accounting). 
Finance  1  and  1A  (Corporation  Finance). 
Commerce  1  and  1A  (Political  Economy). 
Law  1  and  1A  (Contracts  and  Agency). 
English  1  and  1A  (Business  English) . 
Spanish  1  and  1A  (Commercial  Spanish). 

Second  Year 

Commerce  3  and  3A  (Business  Organization). 

Commerce  7  and  7A  (Trade  and  Transportation). 

Commerce  10  and  10A  (Industrial  History). 

Finance  4  (Theory  of  Banking). 

English  5  and  5A  (Argumentation  and  Public  Speaking). 

Law  2  and  2A   (Sales  and  Bankruptcy). 

Spanish  2  and  2A   (Second  Year  Spanish). 

Third  Year 

Commerce  5  and  5A  (Statistics). 

Commerce  8  and  8 A  (Industrial  Resources  and  Values). 

Finance  8  and  8A  (Business  of  Government). 

Finance  11  (Financial  History). 

Law  3  and  3 A    (Law  of  Commercial  Paper  and  of  Forms  of 

Business). 
Spanish  3  and  3A  (Third  Year  Spanish). 
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JOUENALISM 

First  Year 

Journalism  1  and  1A  (News- Writing). 

Journalism  3  and  3 A  (Current  Topics). 

Journalism  9  and  9 A  (Magazine  Writing  and  Special  Feature 
Work). 

Commerce  1  and  1A  (Political  Economy). 

Commerce  15  and  15A  (Social  Problems). 
Second  Year 

Journalism  2  and  2A  (News  Eeporting). 

Journalism  5  and  5 A  (History  of  Journalism). 

Journalism  8  and  8A  (Editorials  and  Criticism). 

Commerce  5  and  5 A  (Statistics). 

Finance  3  (Money  and  Credit). 

Finance  4  (Banking  Theory  and  History). 
Third  Year 

Journalism  4  and  4A  (Newspaper  Practice). 

Journalism  7  and  7 A  (Newspaper  and  Magazine  Law). 

Journalism  13  and  13 A   (Magazine  and  Newspaper  Advertis- 
ing). 

Commerce  17  and  17A  (Principles  of  Sociology). 
Finance  1  and  1A  (Corporation  Finance),  or 
Third  Year 

Journalism  10  and  10A  (Advanced  Magazine  Writing). 
Journalism  11  and  11A  (Short  Stories). 
Journalism  12  and  12A  (Magazine  Making). 
Journalism  14  and  14 A  (Magazine  and  Newspaper  Verse). 
Commerce  17  and  17A  (Principles  of  Sociology). 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  occupies  the 
eighth  and  ninth  floors  of  the  University  Building,  Washington 

Square  East,  New  York  City.  The  entrance 
Location  to  the  elevators  is   on   Waverly  Place.     The 

building  is  easily  reached  from  any  section  of 
Greater  New  York  by  Subway  (Astor  Place  Station),  Sixth  or 
Third  Avenue  Elevated,  Hudson  River  tunnel  or  surface  lines,  all 
of  which  are  within  a  few  minutes'  walk. 

The  university  year  is  a  little  over  eight  months  in  length;  the 
year  1912-13  will  begin  September  26,  1912,  and  will  end  June 

5,  1913.   There  are  thirty-four  weeks,  exclusive 

The  of  vacations,  devoted  to  school  work.    The  year 

University  is    divided   into    two   terms,    each   comprising 

Year  seventeen  weeks  of  school  work;   the  second 

term  of  the  school  year  1912-13  will  begin  Mon- 
day, February  3,  1913.  The  last  two  weeks  of  each  term 
ordinarily  are  devoted  to  examinations,  thus  leaving  fifteen  weeks 
in  each  term  for  class-room  instruction. 

Evening  sessions  are  held  from  7:45  to  9:45  o'clock  on  every 
week-day  evening,  except  Saturday.     They  give  opportunity  for 

men  employed  through  the  day  in  New  York 
Evening  City  and  the  vicinity  to  obtain  a  thorough  uni- 

Sessions  versity  training  in  business.     The  majority  of 

such  students,  ranging  in  age  from  eighteen  to 
forty,  have  already  had  some  practical  experience,  and  are  seeking 
to  supplement  their  practical  training  by  an  organized  and 
scientific  study  of  Accounts,  Commerce,  Finance  and  Business 
Law.  Among  these  men  are  many  bookkeepers  and  accountants, 
especially  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  state  C.  P.  A.  exam- 
inations; bank  clerks  who  desire  a  thorough  understanding  of 
their  business,  credit  men,  insurance  men,  head  bookkeepers, 
railroad  men  and  the  like,  who  realize  that  by  study  they  can 
rapidly  acquire  much  useful  knowledge  born  of  the  experience  of 
others. 
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Afternoon  sessions  are  held  every  week-day,  except  Saturday, 
from  4:45  to  6:45  o'clock.     Several  courses  have  both  afternoon 
and  evening  divisions  in  order  to  meet  the  con- 
Morning  and        venience     of     students.       About     twenty-five 
Afternoon  morning  courses  will  be  given  during  the  coming 

Sessions  year.    To  those  students  who  can  give  all  their 

time  to  the  work  of  the  school  these  courses  are 
recommended  for  they  will  give  opportunity  for  closer  relations 
with  the  instructors  than  are  possible  in  the  larger  classes  of  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  To  meet  the  needs  of  a  number  of  stu- 
dents a  lecture  period,  from  6  to  7:45  has  been  established  in  the 
more  important  courses.  Many  classes  will  be  held  on  Saturday 
during  the  coming  year. 

As  each  course  in  the   School  of  Commerce,   Accounts   and 

Finance  is  a  unit,  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  take  any  number 

of  courses  from  one  to  ten,  depending  on  his 

"Part-time"         wants  and  on  the  time  he  can  give  to  study. 

and  Those  who  are  taking  at  least  five  subjects,  or 

"Full-time"         ten  hours  per  week,  are  known  as  "full-time" 

Students  students;  those  who  are  taking  a  less  number 

of  hours  are  "part-time"  students. 
The  majority  of  the  fuU-time  students  attend  sessions  five  even- 
ings each  week  and  work  in  business  offices  through  the  day. 
Some  students  taking  ten  hours  per  week  attend  afternoon 
instead  of  evening  sessions  or  make  up  a  combination  program 
of  afternoon  and  evening  courses.  Students  who  are  free  to  give 
all  their  time  and  energy  to  study  may  take  ten  subjects,  some  in 
the  morning,  some  in  the  afternoon  and  others  in  the  evening. 

Of  the  1,371  students  enrolled  in  the  year  1911-1912  about  one- 
third  were  part-time.  Many  of  the  part-time  students  take  some 
one  subject  or  group  of  subjects,  such  aS  Real  Estate,  Fire 
Insurance,  Actuarial  Science,  Accounting,  Finance,  and  so  on, 
which  will  be  of  immediate  benefit  to  them  in  business;  such  stu- 
dents ordinarily  do  not  expect  to  obtain  either  the  degree  or  the 
certificate  of  proficiency  of  the  School.  Other  part-time  students, 
however,  expect  eventually  to  complete  all  the  work  required  for 
the  degree,  but  are  unable  to  carry  as  much  as  ten  hours  per 
week.  They,  therefore,  spread  the  studies  over  a  longer  period 
than  three  years. 
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Students  are  further  classified  as  either  "special"  or  "regular.*' 
Regular  students  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  old  and  must 
have  either  a  four-year  high  school  diploma  or 
Regular  a    sixty-count    Regents'    qualifying    certificate, 

Students  issued    by    the    New    York    State     Board     of 

Education.  The  Regents'  certificate  may  be 
obtained  either  by  satisfying  the  board  that  the  applicant  has  an 
education  equivalent  to  a  four-year  high  school  course  or  by 
passing  examinations  in  high  school  subjects  set  by  the  board. 
Further  information  as  to  these  examinations  may  be  obtained  in 
the  Complete  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  Chief,  Examinations  Division, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  University  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commer- 
cial Science  on  regular  students  who  meet  either  of  the  following 
requirements : 

1.     If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  900  single  hours  of 

evening  work,  being  ten  hours  per  week  for  three  University 

years   of  thirty  weeks   each,   and  in   addition 

The  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have  had  at  least 

B.  C.  S.  Degree     two  years'  successful  experience  in  business. 

2.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  600 
single  hours  of  evening  and  600  single  hours  of  morning  or 
afternoon  work,  being  in  all  twenty  hours  per  week  for  two 
University  years  of  thirty  weeks  each. 

Students  are  "special"  if  they  have  not  met  the  regular  entrance 
requirements  and  are  not  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Commercial  Science.     If  they  complete  900 
Special  hours   of   evening   courses   or   1,200   hours   of 

Students  afternoon    and    evening    courses    they   will   be 

given,  however,  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency.  In 
order  to  be  admitted  as  special  students  applicants  must  be  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age  or  over  and  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they 
have  had  satisfactory  business  experience.  The  phrase  "satisfac- 
tory business  experience"  means  that  the  applicant  must  have 
been  engaged  in  business  for  a  long  enough  time  to  become 
familiar  with  ordinary  business  forms  and  usages  and  must  have 
a  clean  record.  The  number  of  special  students  may  be  limited, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 
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All  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  or  the  certificate 
of  the  School  are  required  to  take  the  following  courses:  Law  1 
and  1A;  Accounting  1  and  1A;   Commerce  1 
Required  and  1A,  and  60  additional  hours  in  Commerce 

Courses  courses;  Finance  1  and  1A;  Finance  3,  and  30 

additional  hours  in  Finance  courses;  60  hours 
in  Business  English.  Students  who  take  more  than  120  hours 
in  Accounting  courses  can  not  receive  credit  for  Bookkeeping 
Technique. 

With  these  provisos,  each  student  constructs  his   own  study 
program  by  choosing  the  courses  that  best  meet  his  individual 
needs.     The  student's  choice  in  each  instance, 
Free  however,  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  Faculty, 

Election  and  students  are  not  allowed  to  enter  advanced 

of  Courses  classes  for  which  their  previous  training  does 

not  fit  them.  First-year  students  may  not  enter 
any  but  first-year  courses  except  by  special  permission.  It  will 
be  seen  in  the  list  of  courses,  however,  that  the  number  of  first- 
year  courses  is  large  and  that  every  student  in  the  School  is 
afforded  a  wide  range  of  choice. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Tuition  fees  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance 
are  calculated  at  the  rate  of  $25  for  each  two-hour  course  through 
the  year  when  the  student  takes  one,  two  or 
Fees  three  courses  at  the  same  time;  and  at  the  rate 

of  $20  for  each  two-hour  course  when  the  stu- 
dent takes  four,  five,  six  or  seven  courses;  $150  per  year  is  the 
maximum  fee  and  entitles  the  student  to  attend  eight  or  more  two- 
hour  courses  at  the  same  time.  Students  who  enroll  for  four 
or  more  courses  are  required  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5 
when  they  first  enter  the  University. 

A  charge  of  $15  is  made  for  one  two-hour  course  through  one 
term.  All  other  single  term  fees  are  calculated  on  the  same  basis 
as  those  for  the  year;  that  is,  a  student  pays  one-half  the  amount 
for  a  term  subject  that  would  be  assessed  for  a  full-year  subject. 

Fees  of  $25  or  less  must  be  paid  in  advance;  fees  of  $37.50  or 
$50  may  be  paid  in  two  equal  instalments;  fees  of  $75  or  more 
may  be  paid  in  four  equal  instalments,  one  instalment  being  due 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  University  year  and  the  other  instalments 
on  December  1st,  February  1st  and  April  1st,  respectively. 

Full-time  evening  students  usually  take  five  two-hour  subjects 
through  the  year  and  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $100.     They  are  re- 
quired to  buy  their  own  text-books.  The  average 
Living  cost  of  text-books  for  evening  students  is  esti- 

Expenses  mated  to  be  about  $15  each  year.  This,  however, 

is  only  a  rough  estimate.  The  cost  varies  from 
year  to  year.  Good  board  and  room  in  the  vicinity  of  Washing- 
ton Square,  where  the  downtown  building  of  New  York  University 
is  located,  may  be  had  for  $7  per  week  and  up.  This  rate  may  be 
somewhat  reduced  where  two  or  more  students  room  together.  An 
unmarried  man  of  economical  habits  can  pay  all  his  expenses, 
including  tuition  fees,  and  live  comfortably  on  an  income  of  $750 
per  year. 

THE  STUDENT  BODY 

The  record  of  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and    Finance   since   the   establishment    of    the 
Enrollment         School  is  as  follows : 

Year  Students 

1900-1901  60 

1901-1902  90 

1902-1903  120 

1903-1904  155 

1904-1905           •  200 

1905-1906  441 

1906-1907  605 

1907-1908  809 

1908-1909  955 

1909-1910  966 

1910-1911  1,181 

1911-1912  1,371 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  work  offered  in  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  is  profes- 
sional in  character  and  is  not  based  directly  on 
Preparation  academic  studies.    It  may  be  taken  to  advantage 

by  a  great  many  persons  who  have  had  the 
right  kind  of  business  training  even  though  they  may  not  have 
attended    a   preparatory  school.     It  is   desirable,   however,   for 
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students  to  have  had  a  good  general  education.  The  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  this  School  is  an  academic  training 
supplemented  by  business  experience.  About  one  hundred  stu- 
dents of  the  School  have  University  degrees. 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS 
About  6  per  cent,  of  the  full-time  students  in  the  School  come 
from  foreign  countries.    Among  the  countries  represented  are : 


Armenia   1 

Australia 1 

Austria   29 

British  Guiana 1 

British  West  India 1 

Bermuda 1 

Canada 4 

China 5 

Chile   1 

Denmark 2 

England    13 

France  1 

Germany 15 

Hawaii        1 


Holland 1 

Hungary 10 

India 1 

Ireland    8 

Italy 2 

Japan 33 

Netherland   1 

Norway 1 

Porto  Rico  1 

Prague  1 

Roumania 7 

Scotland   3 

Switzerland        1 

Turkey    1 


About  seventy  of  the  students  in  the  School  are  attending 
courses  amounting  to  sixteen  hours  per  week  or  more  and  are 
spending  all  their  time  in  study.  Such  students,  as  is  explained 
elsewhere,  may  complete  1,200  hours'  work  and  obtain  a  B.C.S. 
degree  within  two  years. 

Almost  all  the  other  full-time  students  in  the  School  are  at- 
tending ten  hours  per  week  and  are  engaged  in  business  in  or 

near  New  York  City.  Most  of  these  students 
Combining  attend  only  evening  courses,  although  a  consid- 

Business  -erable  number  find  it  possible  to  get  away  from 

with  Study         business  in  time  to  take  part  of  their  work  in 

the  afternoons.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  work 
in  a  business  office  through  the  day  and  at  the  same  time  carry 
ten  hours  of  university  studies  in  the  evenings.  It  requires  more 
than  the  average  energy  and  ability.  The  students  in  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  however, 
have  proved  themselves  fully  equal  to  the  task.    Those  who  have 
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not  sufficient  strength  or  time  may  enroll  as  part-time  students 
and  carry  a  smaller  amount  of  University  work. 

The  following  report  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  gives 
an  accurate  account  of  the  business  activities  of  the  students  of 
the  School: 

The  students  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  earned  during  the  year  1910  an  average  salary 
of  $85.58  per  month,  or  $1,026.96  for  the  year.  There  are  1,150  stu- 
dents in  attendance  at  this  School,  so  the  total  earning  of  the  student 
body  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  $1,181,000.  While  they  were 
earning  this  amount  the  students  were  devoting  on  an  average  nine 
hours  a  week  to  class-room  attendance  at  the  University,  and  a  like 
amount  of  time  to  preparation  for  their  recitations. 

The  facts  upon  which  the  Kegistrar's  statement  is  based  are  con- 
tained in  a  recent  report  which  has  just  been  submitted  by  him  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University.  This  report  is  in  turn  based  upon 
an  inquiry  which  has  been  carried  on  among  the  students  of  the 
School  for  the  past  two  months.  Early  in  March  cards  calling  for 
information  of  a  statistical  nature  were  distributed  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  School,  and  each  one  was  requested  to  give  careful 
answers  to  the  questions,  with  the  assurance  that  the  information 
regarding  any  individual  would  be  kept  strictly  confidential,  and  that 
only  a  statistical  summary  would  be  made  public.  Among  the  points 
on  which  information  was  asked  were,  the  student's  age,  education, 
business  experience,  hours  per  week  spent  in  class-room  attendance, 
in  outside  study  and  in  paid  employment,  and  salary  received  during 
the  years  1908,  1909  and  1910.  The  cards  when  handed  in  were 
gone  over  carefully  and  identified,  so  as  to  guard  against  duplication, 
and  the  information  obtained  from  them  was  then  tabulated.  The 
final  calculation  showed  that  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  stu- 
dents who  reported  earned  $229,008  during  the  past  year,  a  yearly 
average  of  $1,026.96  and  a  monthly  average  of  $85.58.  Five  per  cent, 
of  these  men,  all  of  whom  were  in  the  first  and  second  year  classes, 
were  not  employed  during  the  year,  and  in  the  final  tabulation  their 
salary  was  entered  as  zero,  the  average  being  obtained  by  dividing  the 
tfrand  total  amount  earned  by  the  total  number  of  the  students  re- 
porting, including  those  who  were  unemployed.  This  reduces  the 
average  to  allow  for  five  per  cent,  of  the  students  who  might  not  be 
employed,  and  the  School  authorities  assert  that  this  percentage  is 
sufficient  to  cover  all  men  of  that  class. 

The  average  age  of  the  students  is  shown  by  the  report  to  be  23.11 
yuars,   the   average  buiineis  experience   6.64  years,   and  the  age   at 
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which  the  average  student  left  school  and  began  to  work  16.8  years. 
Concerning  their  education  prior  to  entering  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, 18  or  7y2%  of  the  entire  number  reported  that  they  were 
college  graduates,  118  or  52y2%  that  they  were  graduates  of  high 
schools  having  a  four  year  course;  3  or  1%%  were  graduates  of  busi- 
ness colleges,  and  84  or  37%  were  graduates  of  grammar  schools, 
most  of  whom  had  taken  one,  two  or  three  years  of  high  school 
work  and  had  made  up  the  balance  of  their  requirements  by  taking 
Kegents'  examinations.  Counting  college  graduation  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  sixteen  years  of  study,  high  school  graduation  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  twelve  years,  and  grammar  school  graduation  as  the  equivalent 
of  eight  years,  the  report  shows  that  the  amount  of  preparation  of 
the  average  student  was  11.23  years  or  the  equivalent  of  3%  years 
of  a  standard  high  school  course. 

The  students  averaged  9.31  hours  per  week  in  attendance  upon  the 
recitations  of  the  course.  In  preparation  for  these  recitations  they 
averaged  9.12  hours  per  week,  and  in  paid  employment  42.06  hours 
per  week.  This  is  considered  a  very  high  average.  Few  college 
students  who  have  their  entire  time  free  for  study  devote  a  larger 
proportion  of  time  than  this  in  preparation  for  their  work.  It  is 
indicative  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  students  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  carry  on  their  work,  that  having  been  employed  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  seven  hours  per  day  they  should  devote  not  only 
more  than  nine  hours  per  week  in  attendance  upon  recitations  and 
lectures,  but  also  the  same  amount  of  time  in  preparation  for  their 
lectures.  The  total  amount  of  time  spent  altogether  in  paid  employ- 
ment and  in  study  amounted  to  60.51  hours  per  week.  Considering 
the  fact  that  no  sessions  of  the  School  are  held  on  Saturday  and 
that  that  day  is  a  half  holiday  in  most  business  houses,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  students  devoted  eleven  hours  of  each  working  day 
to  their  employment  and  their  study. 

The  nature  of  the  activities  in  which  the  students  were  employed 
covered  a  wide  range  of  business  enterprises.  As  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed, however,  most  of  the  men  are  engaged  in  accounting,  book- 
keeping and  clerical  positions.  Of  those  who  reported  34%  were 
bookkeepers,  30%  were  clerks  in  banks,  brokers'  offices  and  insurance 
offices,  16%  were  accountants  and  auditors,  9%  were  stenographers 
and  private  secretaries  and  4%%  were  teachers.  There  were  several 
salesmen  and  bank  tellers.  There  was  also  a  credit  man,  a  manager 
of  a  printing  plant,  a  building  contractor  and  a  government  inter- 
preter. 

The  average  salary  per  month  was  $85.58.  This  average  was  the 
resultant  of  salaries  that  were  widely  divergent.     The  highest  salary 
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reported  was  $325  per  month,  that  of  the  manager  of  a  large  print- 
ing establishment;  the  lowest  was  $20,  that  of  a  library  clerk. 
Seventy-eight  received  $100  or  more  per  month,  and  of  these,  four, 
including  a  manager,  a  private  secretary,  an  accountant  and  a  cashier, 
received  $200  or  more.  Seventeen  received  less  than  $50  per  month, 
and  one  hundred  and  eleven  between  $50  and  $100.  The  accountants 
as  a  class  received  the  highest  salary,  averaging  $114.15  per  month. 
The  bookkeepers  averaged  $84.25  per  month  and  the  clerks  $80.50. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  report  is  that  dealing  with  the 
increase  in  salary  during  the  period  covered  and  in  the  comparison 
of  the  increase  in  the  different  classes.  The  years  1908,  1909,  1910 
were  chosen  so  as  to  cover  a  period  of  three  years,  during  which  the 
First  Year  Class  were  not  in  the  School,  the  Second  Year  Class  were 
in  the  School  one  year  and  the  Third  Year  Class  were  in  the  School 
two  years.  It  was  expected  that  the  comparison  of  the  returns 
from  these  three  classes,  each  of  which  had  been  in  the  School  a 
different  length  of  time  than  the  others,  would  give  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  whether  or  not  the  students  obtained  immediate  financial 
benefit  from  their  study.     The  results  obtained  were  as  follows: 

The  average  salary  received  for  1908  was  $67.25  per  month;  for 
1909  it  was  $74.13  per  month,  a  gain  of  10%,  and  for  1910  it  was 
$85.58  per  month,  a  gain  over  1909  of  15%%.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  gain  of  1910  over  1909  is  50%  greater  than  that  of  1909  over 
1908 ;  showing  that  the  greatest  gain  came  in  the  year  when  the  most 
of  the  students  were  in  the  School.  A  comparison  of  the  returns 
from  the  different  classes  confirms  this  statement.  The  members  of 
the  present  First  Year  Class  who  entered  the  School  in  October, 
1910,  and  who  were,  therefore,  connected  with  the  School  but  three 
months  out  of  the  period  of  three  years  chosen,  too  short  a  time 
for  their  attendance  at  the  School  to  have  any  effect  upon  their 
work,  received  an  average  of  $62.18  per  month  for  1908,  $72  for  1909 
and  $80.75  for  1910,  showing  an  increase  in  salary  of  28%  for  1910 
over  1908.  This  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  average  rate  of  increase 
in  the  lines  of  employment  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  pres- 
ent Second  Year  Class  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  University  for 
one  full  year  of  the  period  averaged  $66.35  monthly  for  1908,  $73.55 
for  1909  and  $87.55  for  1910,  an  increase  of  32%%  for  the  year  1910, 
over  1908,  of  which  increase  nearly  two-thirds  occurred  in  1910,  the 
year  of  their  attendance  at  the  School.  The  present  Third  Year 
Class  which  entered  the  School  in  October,  1908,  and  the  members 
of  whiefa  were  in  attendance  during  both  1909  and  1910,  averaged 
$77.12  per  month  in  1908,  $89.54  in  1909  and  $105.50  in  1910,  an 
increase  of  37%  for  the  year  1910  over  1909.     That  is,  the  students 
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who  were  not  in  the  School  during  these  three  years  received  a  salary 
increase  of  28%,  those  who  were  in  attendance  one  year  out  of  the 
three  received  an  increase  of  32y2%,  and  those  who  were  in  attend- 
ance two  years  received  an  increase  of  37%.  Or,  in  other  words, 
students  who  spent  one  year  in  the  School  r-ceived  an  increase  one- 
sixth  larger  than  those  who  were  not  in  the  School,  and  those  who 
had  spent  two  years  received  an  increase  one-seventh  larger  than 
those  who  had  been  in  the  School  but  one  year  and  one-third  greater 
than  those  who  had  not  been  in  the  School  at  all. 

That  the  benefits  derived  from  the  School's  training  are  not  remote 
and  uncertain  is  also  shown  in  the  change  of  the  character  of  em- 
ployment as  the  student  advances.  Of  the  present  First  Year  Class, 
36%  describe  tuemselves  as  clerks,  34%  as  bookkeepers  and  9%  as 
accountants.  Of  these  occupations,  the  clerks  are  the  poorest  paid, 
the  bookkeepers  are  the  next  highest  in  grade  and  the  accountants 
are  the  best  paid.  That  is,  in  the  First  Year  Class  the  largest  per- 
centage of  the  students  are  employed  in  the  least  remunerative  occu- 
pation of  the  three  named.  Of  the  Second  Year  Class,  the  largest 
percentage  of  the  members  belong  to  the  intermediate  rank  of  occu- 
pations, the  distribution  being  35%  bookkeepers,  24%  clerks  and 
16%  accountants.  Of  the  Third  Year  Class,  the  largest  percentage 
of  members  are  employed  in  the  best  paid  class  of  occupation,  there 
being  42%  accountants,  30%  bookkeepers  and  11%  clerks.  That  is 
the  percentage  of  the  highest  paid  class  of  employment  is  four  and 
one-half  times  greater  and  the  percentage  of  the  lowest  paid  class  of 
employment  is  less  than  one-third  as  great  in  the  Third  Year  Class 
as  in  the  First  Year  Class. 

These  statistics  give  good  foundation  for  the  contention  of  the 
authorities  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  that 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  this  broad  professional  course 
of  study  is  not  remote  and  conjectural,  but  is  immediate  and  certain 
That  the  employers  of  the  City  of  New  York  are  inclined  to  believe 
in  the  soundness  of  this  contention  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  students  of  the  School  are  in  attendance  at  the  instance  of 
their  employers,  who  find  the  training  of  the  School  advantageous 
to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  employees  who  are  students.  It  is 
also  shown  in  the  great  demand  by  employers  upon  the  School  for  its 
students  and  graduates  as  employees.  During  the  last  year  the 
Efficiency  Bureau— which  is  the  official  department  of  the  School 
organized  to  bring  employees  and  students  into  touch  with  each 
other— has  secured  positions  for  over  four  hundred  students  and 
graduates.  During  one  week  in  March,  1911,  positions  were  secured 
for  sixteen  students. 
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Although  the  majority  of  the  students  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance  are  engaged  in  business  and  have 

little  leisure,  they  keep  up  a  vigorous  and 
Student  wholesome  social  life.    The  annual  dinner  of  the 

Activities  students  and  the  Junior  Prom  are  the  principal 

formal  affairs.  In  addition  a  number  of  in- 
formal dinners  and  dances  are  generally  arranged  during  the 
year.  A  debating  club  holds  regular  weekly  meetings.  An  inter- 
collegiate debate  is  held  each  year  with  the  Evening  School  of 
Finance  and  Accounts  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Students'  Organization  conducts  most  of  the  enterprises  of  the 
student  body,  and  through  its  officers  confers  with  the  faculty  on 
matters  of  common  interest.  The  students  issue  an  annual  publi- 
cation known  as  the  Commerce  Violet,  and  a  monthly  known  as 
The  Optimist. 

EFFICIENCY  BUREAU 

Under  the  name  of  The  Efficiency  Bureau  the  officers  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  carry  on  their  efforts  to  assist  students  and 
graduates  in  finding  positions  and  to  assist 
The  Purpose  of  business  men  in  finding  employees  of  the  high- 
the  Efficiency"  est  grade.  The  Efficiency  Bureau  is  not  a 
Bureau  general  employment  agency  and  does  not  list 

any  person  who  is  not  a  student  or  a  former 
student  in  New  York  University.  The  service  it  offers  is  free 
both  to  applicants  and  to  employers. 

Over  five  hundred  students  and  graduates  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance  were  listed  during  1911-12  as  appli- 
cants for  positions. 

The  applicants  were  classified  in  the  following  groups: 

Unskilled  office  clerks  who  would  accept  positions  paying  $8  to 
$13  per  week. 

Clerks  at  $9  to  $16  per  week. 

Assistant  bookkeepers  at  $10  to  $12  per  week. 

Bookkeepers  and  skilled  office  men  at  $15  to  $30  per  week. 

Accountant's  clerks  at  $12  to  $18  per  week. 

Junior  accountants  at  $18  to  $30  per  week. 

Senior  accountants  at  $25  to  $50  per  week. 

Office  managers  at  $20  to  $40  per  week. 

Cashiers  at  $20  to  $35  per  week. 
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Private  secretaries  at  $15  to  $25  per  week. 

Brokerage  house  and  banking  employees  at  $10  to  $25  per  week. 

Salesmen  at  $10  to  $20  per  week. 

Stenographers  at  $15  to  $25  per  week. 

Teachers  of  commercial  subjects  at  $60  to  $100  per  month. 

Business  men,  not  only  in  New  York  City,  but  throughout  the 
country  are  invited  to  use  The  Efficiency  Bureau  freely  in  search- 
ing for  capable  employees.  As  a  general  rule  the  Bureau  will  be 
able  to  supply  from  students  or  graduates  the  right  man  for  any 
high-grade  office  position. 

As  the  great  majority  of  the  students  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance  attend  only  evening  classes,  their 
university  work  does  not  interfere  in  the  least 
The  School         with   business.     The   classes   are   so   arranged 
Promotes  that  men  of  whom  night  work  in  their  business 

Efficiency  is   required   may  spend   only   one,   two,   three 

or  four  evenings,  according  to  circumstances, 
each  week  in  the  School,  instead  of  the  regular  five  evenings.  The 
time  taken  for  study  and  attendance  is  simply  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  devoted  probably  to  unprofitable  recreation. 

This  leisure  time  when  spent  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  on  the 
other  hand,  becomes  highly  profitable  both  to  the  student  and  to 
his  employer.  The  student  gets  a  training  in  accountancy,  finance, 
commercial  law  and  business  methods  that  cannot  fail  to  increase 
his  efficiency  and  to  fit  him  for  more  responsible  work. 
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ALUMNI 

Although  most  of  the  Alumni  are  engaged  in  accounting  work, 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  graduates  of  the  School 
are  all  accountants.  The  roll  of  the  Alumni  includes  the  names  of 
officers  of  prominent  corporations,  cashiers  and  officers  of  bank- 
ing houses,  statisticians,  government  officials,  business  managers 
and  college  professors.  The  training  of  the  School  has  been  found 
broad  enough  to  fit  one  for  any  sort  of  business  position. 

The  graduates  of  the  School  have  been  successful  in  their  lines 
of  business.  A  statistical  inquiry  regarding  their  present  salaries 
was  carried  on  among  them  during  the  year  1911  and  although 
information  of  this  kind  is  hard  to  obtain,  about  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  number  replied  to  the  questions.  These  answers  show  that 
the  members  of  the  different  classes  who  have  graduated  from 
the  School  are  earning  average  salaries  as  follows: 

Class  of  1910 — (1  year  after  graduation)  $135.30  per  month 
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*The  high  average  of  the  Class  of  1907  is  largely  due  to  the 
presence  of  one  man,  who  received  $1,250.00  per  month;  omitting 
him  from  the  calculation,  the  average  for  this  class  would  be  $200.00 
per  month. 

The  average  salary  of  all  the  members  reporting  was  $206.00, 
with  an  average  time  since  graduation  of  3.6  years.  The  highest 
salary  reported  by  any  member  of  these  classes  was  $1,250.00  per 
month,  that  of  a  member  of  the  class  of  1907.  Less  than  six  per 
cent,  are  receiving  less  than  $100.00  per  month,  and  of  this  num- 
ber two-thirds  were  members  of  the  last  graduating  class.  Forty- 
four  per  cent,  are  receiving  between  $100.00  and  $200.00  per 
month;  forty  per  cent,  between  $200.00  and  $300.00  per  month; 
three  per  cent,  between  $400.00  and  $500.00  per  month,  and  three 
per  Cent.  $500.00  or  more  per  month. 

Many  of  the  Alumni  in  their  answer  to  the  inquiry  indicated 
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their  belief  that  their  success  was  largely  due  to  the  training 
received  in  the  School.  Members  of  the  different  classes  have 
expressed  their  opinion  of  the  three  years  spent  by  them  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  as  follows : 

"It  was  undoubtedly  a  good  investment."  "It  o-aVe  me  a 
broader  outlook  on  life  and  a  better  preparation  for  business,"  * 
The  course  at  N.  Y.  U.  proved  indeed  an  aU  around  broad  educa- 
tion.^ I  find  the  despised  theory  of  vast  benefit  in  practical  experi- 
ence. "The  educational  benefits  derived  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. I  started  in  with  very  little  knowledge  of  bookkeeping 
or  accounting  and  ended  my  course  ready  to  assume  any  account- 
ing proposition  that  might  come  my  way."  *  "The  course  gave 
me  a  training  which  fitted  me  for  the  opportunity  when  it  came; 
a  training  m  regularity  and  economy  which  has  become  second 
nature  to  me." 


SALARY  INCREASE  OF  COMMERCE  GRADUATES 

Table  indicating  yearly  increase  in  salary  of  students  and  graduates 
of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  as  determined  by  a 
study  of  more  than  500  students  and  alumni. 
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During  Attendance  at 
School  of  Commerce 


Since  Graduation  from  School  of  Commerce 
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$200 
$175 
$150 
$125 

1      / 
1     / 

is 

_„, 

$100 

$  75 

$  50 

$  25 

I  be  figures  on  which  this  table  is  based  were  taken  from  statistical 
studies  made  during  1908  and  1911.  The  figures  showing  increase  in 
salary  during  attendance  at  the  School  are  based  on  a  study  of  over  400 
students.  The  figures  on  which  the  increase  is  reckoned  for  the  nine 
years  following  graduation  are  taken  from  the  present  salary  average 
reported  by  feach  of  the  nine  classes,  i.  e.f  that  salary  taken  for  one  year 
after  graduation  is  the  present  average  of  the  class  of  1910  that  for  two 
years  after  graduation  the  present  average  of  the  class  of  1909,  etc.  ine 
decreases  shown  for  the  third  year  and  seventh  year,  therefore,  do  not 
mean  that  the  same  men  received  less  in  salary  during  those  years  than  in 
the  preceding  years,  but  that  the  present  salary  average^  of  the  class  or 
1908  if  Leefl  than  that  of  the  class  of  1907,  and  that  of  1904  than  that  of 
1906.  'ii,<  dotted  line  between  the  third  and  the  fifth  years  shows  tne 
real  average  of  the  class  of  1907,  which  was  raised  to  the  point  indicated 
by  the  .salary  of  one  member  which  amounted  to  $1,250  per  month;  with- 
out coneiderinf  this  man's  salary  the  average  for  this  year  is  $200,  as 
indicated    hy    the   main   curve. 
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SUMMARY  OF  UNIVERSITY  STATISTICS 

1911-1912 


DIVISIONS 


I.  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE. 

1.  College  of  Arts  and  - 

Pure  Science 

2.  School    of  Applied 

Science 

3.  Graduate  School . . . 

4.  Summer  School.. . 

5.  School  of  Pedagogy 

6.  Washington  Square 

Collegiate  Div. . 

7.  School  of  Commerce- 
II.  LAW. 

8.  University  Law  School 
ttt    ?v  Wornan's  Law  Class. . 

III.  MEDICINE. 

10.  University    Medical 

College 

TTr    JJ.  Veterinary  College.. 

IV.  GENERAL 

12.  Library 

Grand  Total 

Deduct  for   names    counted 
twice 


Net  Total 


40 
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106  I  82 
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29 


29 
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18 
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26 
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17 
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OFFICERS  AND  OFFICE  HOURS 

The  office  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  in 
the  Washington  Square  Building  is  open  during  the  summer  vacation 
Monday-Friday,  from  9  a.m.,  to  5  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday  9  a.m., 
to  12  m    and  beginning  September  15,  from  10  a.m.,  to  10  p.m 

t  Jn        V  p116,?1100'  Wi"  be  in  Ws  office  °n  ^  eighth  floor  of 
he  University  Building,  Washington  Square  East,  after  September 
lb,  1913,  every  day  from  12  m.  to  1:30  p.m. 

The  office  hours  of  the  Secretary  of  the  School,  during  the  summer 
vacation  will  be  as  follows:  July  1  to  August  9,  every  Monday 
Wednesday  and  Friday  from  2  to  5  p.m.;  after  September  15,  every 
day  from  1  p.m.  to  3  p.m.  ' 

New  students  should  register  on  or  before  September  17,  18,  19, 
20  Seats  will  be  assigned  in  the  order  of  matriculation.  Creden- 
tials from  preparatory  schools  should  be  brought  to  the  office  of  the 
Recorder  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Written  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University, 
Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City. 
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CALENDAR,  1913-1914 


1913. 
Sept.  16-18, 
Sept.  16, 


Sept.  23, 


Tues.,  Thurs. 
Tuesday, 


Tuesday, 


Sept.  25, 

Thursday, 

Nov.  4, 

Tuesday, 

Nov.  27-29, 

Thurs.,  Fri.  an 

Sat., 

Dec.  21,  1913- 

Sun.  to  Sun., 

Jan.  4,  1914, 

(inclusive), 

1914. 

Jan.  26-Feb.  7, 

Mon.  to  Sat., 

Feb.  9, 

Monday, 

Feb.  12, 

Thursday, 

Feb.  14, 

Saturday, 

Feb.  22-3, 

Sun.  to  Mon., 

Apr.  10  and  11, 

Fri.  and  Sat., 

Apr.  15, 

Wednesday, 

May  25,-June  8 

,    Mon.  to  Sat., 

June  10, 

Wednesday, 

Re-examinations  (6-10  p.m.). 

First  entrance  examination  in 
English  and  Bookkeeping 
(7:45  p.m.),  Room  c3,  8th 
floor  of  Washington  Square 
Building. 

Second  entrance  examination 
in  English  and  Bookkeeping 
(at  7:45  p.m.). 

First  term  begins. 

Election   Day, — School   closed. 

i 
Thanksgiving  Recess. 

Christmas  Recess. 


Mid- Year  examinations. 
Second  term  begins. 
Lincoln's  Birthday, — 

School  closed. 
Annual  School  Dinner. 
Washington's  Birthday  — 

School  closed. 
Easter  Recess,— School  closed. 
Last   day   to   present   Master's 

Thesis. 
Final  examinations. 
Commencement. 
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T    L  F  nTSlty  Sch00'   °f  ^mmerce,  Accounts 

X       and  Fmance  ex.sts  for  the  benefit  of  men  and  women  who 
have  brams,  energy  and  the  ambition  to  succeed  in  business 
and  who  reahze  that  thorough  preparation  is  essential  to  success 

affarsW°Tt  *  **?*'*  PraCticaL  Its  inst™^  are  men  of 
afiW  Its  aim  ,s  to  educate  men  in  the  methods  of  present-day 
business  (mcludmg  the  business  of  Government  and  Pubhc  AdmiZ 
stration)  and  thereby  to  add  to  their  efficiency 

sldll  inTT  h°WeVer'  ^  tak6n  t0  mean  a  great  deal  more  t^n  mere 
skfil  m  performmg  routme  tasks,  important  as  that  is.     It  implies 

SL^^r of  observati-  —  °f «*■&! 

ho^hl^^f  iDStniCti0n  of  the  School,  therefore,  are  designed 

« «££ i  ssxt  Ltr the  menta] — Lt 

The  School  is  especially  well  equipped  to  train  men  for 

ACCOUNTANCY,  PUBLIC 

ADVERTISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP 

BANKING 

CONSULAR  SERVICE 

CREDIT  WORK 

FIRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE 

JOURNALISM 

MANUFACTURING 

MERCANTILE  BUSINESS 

PUBLIC  AND  CIVIC  ACTIVITIES 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERAGE 

SECRETARIAL  DUTIES 

STOCK,  BOND  AND  PRODUCE  BROKERAGE 

TEACHING  IN  COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
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FACULTY 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Chancellor  of  the  University. 

John  H.  MacCracken,  Ph.D., 
Syndic  of  the  University. 


Joseph  French  Johnson,  D.C.S., 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance. 

Cleveland  F.  Bacon,  B.A.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

Leon  Brummer,  C.P.A., 

Charles  Waldo  Hastens  Professor  of  Auditing. 

W.  H.  Lough,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Finance. 

John  R.  Wildman,  M.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Professor  of  Accounting. 

Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Government  and  Public  Administration  and  Director 
of  Political  Studies. 

Lyman  P.  Powell,  B.A., 

Professor  of  Government  and  Business  Ethics. 

Lee  Galloway,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

Leo  (i kj; i ;ni> linger,  M.C.S.,  C.P.A., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 
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Edwin  J.  Clapp,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Trade  and  Transportation. 

George  B.  Hotchkiss,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  English. 

Charles  W.  Gerstenberg,  Ph.B.,  LL.B. 

Secretary,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance. 

W.  W.  Douglas,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 

John  T.  Madden,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 

Rudolph  M.  Binder,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Walter  Bayer,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Maximo  Iturralde,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Commercial  Spanish. 

Louis  O.  Bergh,  B.A.,  LL.B., 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

J.  Melvtn  Lee,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  Journalism  and  Director  of  the  Department. 

William  B.  Johnson,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Philip  A.  Benson,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Instructor  in  Accounting  and  Lecturer  on  Real  Estate. 

Frederic  Eugene  Reeve,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 
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Philip  B.  Kennedy,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  Economics. 

E.   J.  KlLDUFF,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  Business  English. 

Edwin  R.  Lupton,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  Commerce. 

Major  B.  Foster,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  Finance. 

Milton  E.  Loomis,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  Municipal  Government. 

Earl  Crecraft,  Ph.B., 

Instructor  in  Government. 

Raymond  B.  Earle,  Sc.D., 

Instructor  in  the  Geography  of  Commerce. 

Charles  L.  Frank,  B.S.,  LL.B., 

Instructor  in  Commerce. 

Philip  F.  Alther,  B.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

William  A.  Barber,  B.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Phimus  E.  Godridge,  B.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Gbobgi  W.  McDow,  B.C.S., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 

ABTHUB    II.    UOSKNKAMI'FF,    B.C.S., 

Instructc/r  in  Accounting. 
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Malcolm  D.  Simpson,  B.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  Scholz,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  Commercial  German. 

Charles  L.  Tonsor,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  English. 

Edward  R.  Hardy,  Ph.B., 
Lecturer  on  Fire  Insurance. 

Charles  A.  Conant, 
Lecturer  on  Banking. 

Albert  W.  Atwood,  B.A., 
Lecturer  on  Finance. 

Joseph  Edmund  Woodman,  S.C.D., 
Lecturer  on  Geography  of  Commerce. 

Franklin  Escher,  B.A., 

Lecturer  on  Foreign  Exchange. 

Howard  M.  Jefferson,  M.C.S., 
Lecturer  on  Banking  Practice! 

George  T.  Hughes,  B.A., 
Lecturer  on  Journalism. 

Albert  F.  Wilson, 

Lecturer  on  Journalism. 

Royal  J.  Davis,  B.A., 

Lecturer  on  Journalism. 

Mills  E.  Case, 

Lecturer  on  Statistics. 

A.  M.  Sakolski,  Ph.D., 

Lecturer  on  Corporation  Reports. 
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Lawrence  Chamberlain,  M.A., 
Lecturer  on  Finance. 

Francis  L.  Rougier,  Ph.D., 
Lecturer  on  French. 

LeRoy  L.  Perrine,  Ph.B.,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Lecturer  on  Investment  Accounting. 

John  Gerdes,  B.Lit.,  J.D., 

Lecturer  on  Journalism. 

George  B.  Watkins,  Ph.D., 
Lecturer  on  Statistics. 

Edward  Ewing  Pratt,  Ph.D., 
Lecturer  on  Statistics. 

Harry  Tipper, 

Lecturer  on  Advertising. 

Arthur  Guiterman, 

Lecturer  on  Journalism. 

Fred  W.  Lindars, 

Lecturer  on  Municipal  Accounting. 

Melbourne  S.  Moyer,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Lecturer  on  Public  Utilities  Accounting. 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  B.S., 

Lecturer  on  Advertising  Arrangement. 

James  E.  Lough,  Ph.D.,  Pd.D., 

Lecturer  on  Business  Psychology. 

Joseph  P.  Selden,  M.A., 

Lecturer  on  Consular  Methods. 
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David  Golieb, 

Lecturer  on  Credits  and  Collections. 

John  William  Schulze,  B.C.S., 

Lecturer  on  Office  Organization  and  Management. 

Paul  Mahoney, 

Lecturer  on  South  American  Trade. 

George  Moore  Reuck,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  in  Accounting. 

A.  H.  Adley, 

Assistant  in  Business  English. 

Jeannette  Hamill,  J.D.,  M.A., 
Assistant  in  Economics. 

George  Forrester, 
Librarian. 

Frances  M.  Pol,  M.A., 

Recorder. 


Frank  A.  Fall,  M.A., 

Bursar  of  the  University. 

George  C.  Sprague,  Ph.D., 
Registrar  of  the  University. 
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ROLL  OF  SPECIAL  LECTURES,  1912-1913 

Finance 

Sale  of  Securities,  Dr.  Edward  S.  Mead,  March  3,  1913. 

Underwriting  and  Underwriting  Syndicates,  Dr.  Edward 
S.  Mead,  Professor  of  Finance  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  March  10,  1913. 

Legislative  Regulation  of  the  Sale  of  Securities,  Prol. 
Walter  H.  Lyon,  March  11,  1913. 

Working  Capital,  Dr.  Edward  S.  Mead,  March  17,  1913. 

The  Good  of  Watered  Stock,  Prof.  Walter  H.  Lyon,  Pro- 
fessor of  Banking,  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administration,  Dart- 
mouth College,  March  18,  1913. 

Determination  of  Profits,  Dr.  Edward  S.  Mead,  March  24, 

The  National  Banking  System,  Dr.  Thomas  Conway,  Jr., 
of  University  of  Pennsylvania,  March  25,  1913.  -,     ..      , 

Buying  Municipal  Bonds  at  Official  Sale,  Mr.  Frank 
Schumann,  March  25,  1913. 

Creation    and    Distribution   of   Surplus,   Dr.   Edward  b. 

Mead,  March  31,  1913. 

Some  Principles  Governing  the  Proportion  of  Stocks  and 
Bonds,  Prof.  Walter  H.  Lyon,  April  8,  1913. 

Street  Brokers  and  Street  Trading,  Mr.  Frank  Schumann, 

April  15,  1913. 

Commerce 

The   Origin   or   Welfare   Work,  Hon.  William  R.  WiUcox, 

February  10,  1913. 

The  Effect  of  Industrial  Combinations  upon  the  Wage 
Scale,  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  February  17, 1913. 

Industrial  Accidents  and  Fire  Prevention-How  to 
Make  Inspections,  H.  W.  Forster,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Feb- 

™  Efficiency 'and  Goodness,  "Al.  Priddy,"  February  18.  1913. 
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Scientific  Management  and  the  l  y    \  ^ 3; 

Vice-Pres  dent  Tahm-  M,™  t    t     •      ^Ai!OBEH'  «•  Jv.  Hathaway, 
February  27  1913         MWactu™g  C°-Pany,  Philadelphia,  Pa  , 

FS/CehAsTl3T    FACT0EY    B—.  ^bert  D.  Konn, 
Mich.,  March  6   1913  ^  ComPany>  Detroit, 

mereial'lnstii  Mar* M ^ ^^  **»  W— k»  Com- 
Ma^ToiS8™8    AN°    L™°    F^  a  T.  Simmonds, 

Fiee   Prevention,   Extinguishment   and   Protection    T  i. 
H.  Derby,  Consulting  Engineer,  March  24,  1913^°TECTION'  Jo^ 

coarstrZoiuoTofr  ?r  „w- A- ciark-  ***««*. 

March  27,  m£SS°Clatl0n  of  N™  England,  Northampton,  Mass., 

WelfaXartmenTpC    1^'  *'  *  C'  N«*  Ma^> 

Home   <£SS^ Fg^^^*1'™ 

^.^.Fr^J.M^^Z^™   ANTHRACITE   R- 

|  The  Ethics  oe  Johrnausm,  George  P.  Morris,  Editor,  April  1, 

fez-  a<sz^?ztc  hT  r  — 

psax*-  the  New  y- --  -p^rs  & 

The  Woke  or  the  W„iM  Sechetaht,  Mrs.  Laura  L.  Pay, 
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Secretary  Welfare  Department,  Greenhut-Siegel  Cooper  Company, 

April  7, 1913. 

Comfort  of  Employes  in  a  New  Office  Building,  Miss 
Maud  E.  Wyckoff,  in  charge  of  Welfare  Work,  American  Woolen 
Company,  April  7,  1913. 

Operation  of  Factory  Lunch  Rooms,  Mr.  Christoph  D.  Roehr, 
Commissary  Department,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 

April  14,  1913.  . 

The  Organization  of  First  Importance,  C.  L.  Close,  Chair- 
man, The  Welfare  Board  for  Safety,  Sanitation  and  Relief  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  April  14,  1913. 

Profit  Sharing  as  an  Aid  in  Management,  Dr.  E.  E. 
Pratt,  Secretary,  Industrial  Committee,  Merchants  Association, 
New  York,  April  17,  1913. 

Welfare  Work  for  Clerks  and  Mechanics  in  a  Large 
City,  Miss  Helen  Howard  Snow,  Welfare  Manager,  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company,  April  21,  1913. 

Factory  and  Home  Conditions  of  Employes,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth F.  Briscoe,  Welfare  Manager,  Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons  Co., 

April  21,  1913. 

Collecting  Difficult  Claims,  William  C.  Kottemann,  B.C.S., 

April  23,  1913. 

Organization  of  the  Clothing  Industry,  H.  G.  Friedman, 
Consulting  Engineer,  New  York  City,  April  24,  1913. 

Factory  Village  Sanitation,  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  Sec- 
retary, Welfare  Committee,  American  Steel  and  Iron  Institute, 
April  28,  1913. 

Business  Organization,  Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  April  28,  1913. 

Organization  of  a  Credit  Department  and  the  Hand- 
ling of  Credit  Information,  Mr.  David  Golieb,  Credit  Man- 
ager, Einstein,  Wolf  &  Co.,  May  1,  1913. 

Surgery  in  Welfare  Work,  Dr.  R.  W.  Corwin  General  Man- 
ager, Sociological  Department,  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  May 

5,  1913.  , 

Trade   Recreation   Centers   and   Other   Efforts,    M.  1. 
Berger,  Director,  Welfare  Department,  Chicago  Wholesale  Clothiers 
ociation,  May  5,  1913. 
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Economic    Condition    or    Italians    in    New    York    City 
Hon.  John  Freschi,  Magistrate,  May  7,  1913 

Organization  of  the  Department  Store   Mr  T  T*  c    : 
Ale^nder  Hamilton  X^ute,  13  AstofC;  New  SMS 

V^m^T^0  TRADE  Unio^m,  John  Mitchell,  Former 
Prudent,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  May  12,  1913 

1913OTCAL  P  ASS0CIAT10^.  Miss  Gertrude  Beeks,  May  12, 

wT^T^0*    **     A""™™"*     Department,  W    H 
Ingersoil,  Sales  Manager,  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  Company,  May  £ 

Advertising 
..J™™  TOK  A  P°™'  A-   Herbert  Adley,   March   86, 
Building  Business  Brains,  Albert  L.  Pelton,  April  8,  1913. 

Accounting 
Brokerage  Accounting,  R.  C.  Brown,  C.P.A.,  October  15  1913 

T  -J?E  A?0DNTS  of  a  Trust  Company  as  Trustee  Orrin  R 

DecSbe;~3.0F  *"  ^  ^  ^  W^  J"  <^<>r, 

form?T>C°Tn     °F    VlCE    AN°    CiUME>  Hon.   Arthur  Woods 
former  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Police,  December  13,  1913 

M:2*^jJ™rZ    T°    C~™   Hon. 

HerbenLrSmlthrL^rr^    T°    °— "«" *    ^ 
Socialism,  Hon.  Victor  L.  Berger,  January  31,  1913. 

NelTorFe^aryBi,^913.°ler'  ^  ^^  «*  *«  <*  * 
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Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  Hon.  John  Purroy 
Mitchell,  President  Board  of  Aldermen,  February  14,  1913. 

Woman  Suffrage,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  President,  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  February  21,  1913. 

Woman  Suffrage,  Mrs.  A.  J.  George,  Organization  Secretary, 
Massachusetts  Association  Opposed  to  Woman's  Suffrage,  February 

28,  1913. 

Department  of  Police,  Hon.  Rhinelander  Waldo,  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  February  28,  1913. 

The  Open  Shop,  vs.  The  Unionized  Shop,  John  Kirby,  Presi- 
dent, National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  Joseph  W.  Bryce, 
President,  Trades  and  Workers  Association  of  America,  March  14, 

1913. 

Department   of   Health,  Dr.  Ernst  J.  Lederle,  Commissioner 

of  Health,  March  14,  1913. 

The  Open  Shop  vs.  The  Unionized  Shop,  C.  G.  Norman, 
Ex-Chairman  of  Board  of  Governors  Building  Trades  Employers 
Association,  and  James  O'Connell,  President,  Metal  Trades  De- 
partment, American  Federation  of  Labor,  March  28,  1913. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  Alexander  Keogh,  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commissioner,  April  11,  1913. 

Department  of  Charities,  Michael  Drummons,  Commissioner 
of  Charities,  April  18,  1913. 

Relation  of  Government  to  Labor  Movements  as  Rep- 
resented by  Trades  Unions,  Syndicalism,  The  Social 
Democratic  Movement,  John  Martin,  April  25,  and  May  2, 1913. 

Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  Lawson  Purdy, 
President,  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  May  2, 1913. 

Department  of  Street  Cleaning,  William  H.  Edwards,  Com- 
missioner of  Street  Cleaning,  May  9,  1913. 

Department  of  Docks,  R.    A.    C.    Smith,    Commissioner    of 

Docks,  May  16,  1913. 

Journalism 

The  Value  of  the  Daily  Newspaper  as  an  Advertising 
Medium,  J.  W.  Adams,  General  Manager  of  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Association. 

(  i  uculation,  Ida  Clarke,  Advertising  Manager  of  Scott  &  Bowne. 
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The  Technique  of  Dialogue  Construction  in  the  Short 
Story,  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Amer- 
ican Magazine. 

The  Advertising  Agency  and  its  Relation  to  the  News- 
paper, Leroy  Fairman,  Editor  of  Advertising  and  Selling. 

The   Making   of   the   Modern   American   Magazine,  S   S 
McClure,  Editor  of  McClure's  Magazine. 

How  to  Write  and  Sell  the  Short  Story,  George  Jean 
JNathan,  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Smart  Set  Magazine. 

Magazine  Fiction  of  Today,  James  Oppenheim. 

How  to  Write  a  Storiette,  Leon  Whipple,  Editorial  Writer 
on  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

Magazine  Editing,  Trumbull  White,  Editor  of  Everybody's 
Magazine.  y 

The  Newspaper  Game,  Don  C.  Seitz,  Business  Manager  of 
the  New  York  World. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
*  mance  was  established  in  1900,  in  response  to  a  wide-spread  de- 
mand for  scientific  preparation  and  training  for  business  careers. 
It  has  always  been  a  leader  in  the  movement  to  supplement  the 
traditional  college  education  by  a  thorough  training  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  business,  and  to  give  those  entering  upon  active  business 
careers  a  broader  intellectual  vision  and  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  commerce  and  finance.     Its  work  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  through  a  study  of  commercial  methods  and  of  eco- 
nomic forces  a  young  man  may  obtain  valuable  mental  discipline 
and  at  the  same  time  acquire  the  technical  knowledge  and  the  hab- 
its of  thought  that  make  for  efficiency  in  business.    The  courses  of 
study  m  the  School  of  Commerce  have  two  objects  in  view  first 
to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  students  as  to  business  operations- 
second,  to  tram  men  to  think  clear  y  about  business  problems. 

Location 
The  school  occupies  the  eighth  and  ninth  floors  of  the  University 
Building,  Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City.    The  entrance 
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to  the  elevators  is  on  Waverly  Place.  The  building  is  easily  reached 
from  any  section  of  Greater  New  York  by  Subway  (Astor  Place 
Station) ,  Sixth  or  Third  Avenue  Elevated,  Hudson  River  tunnel  or 
surface  lines,  all  of  which  are  within  a  few  minutes'  walk. 

The  School's  location  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  New 
York  City  and  its  close  connections  with  leading  commercial  and 
financial  houses  enable  it  to  secure  the  services  of  many  successful 
men  of  affairs  as  instructors  and  lecturers. 

The  University  has  opened  a  Brooklyn  branch  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  in  the  Eagle  Building,  at  Wash- 
ington and  Johnson  Streets,  Brooklyn  (near  Borough  Hall).  Long 
Island  students  taking  any  of  the  regular  courses  of  the  School  will 
be  required  to  enter  in  the  Brooklyn  division.  Such  students  may 
take   pecial  courses  offered  in  the  Washington  Square  Building  only. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  REGULAR  STUDENTS 

Persons  are  admitted  to  the  first  year  class  as  regular  stud'  its  if 
they  satisfy  any  one  of  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  If  they  hold  New  York  State  Regents'  academic  equivalent 
credential  (or  a  60  count  qualifying  certificate) ;  or  (2)  if  they  hold 
diplomas  from  a  four-year  course  in  a  high  school  or  academy  of 
good  standing;  or  (3)  if  they  hold  certificates  showing  completion 
of  the  freshman  year  in  any  college  of  good  standing.  High  School 
or  College  Diplomas,  Regents  Certificates,  or  other  credentials 
of  school  work  done  previous  to  entrance  should  be  presented  to 
the  Recorder  at  the  time  of  enrollment. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  an  entrance  examination  in  Eng- 
lish consisting  of  a  simple  test  of  the  applicant's  ability  to  write 
well  a  short  composition  on  some  current  topic.  Before  students 
will  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  regular  accounting  courses  they 
will  have  to  take  an  examination  in  bookkeeping. 

The  B.  C.  S.  Degree 

The  University  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science  on  regular  students  who  meet  either  of  the  following  require- 
ments : 

1.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  900  single  hours  of  even- 
ing work,  being  ten  hours  per  week  for  three  University  years  of 
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thirty  weeks  each,  and  in  addition  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they 
have  had  at  least  two  years'  successful  experience  in  business  while 
m  the  school. 

2.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  1,200  single  hours  of  work 
bang  in  all  twenty  hours  per  week  for  two  University  years  of  thirty 
weeks  each. 

Advanced  Standing 

_  Due  credit  wiU  be  allowed  for  advanced  work  done  in  colleges  or 
in  other  university  schools  of  commerce,  when  such  work  is  closely 
similar  to  courses  offered  in  this  school.  Applications  for  advanced 
standing  should  be  in  writing  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  de- 
tailed statement  from  the  proper  authority  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  for  which  credit  is  asked.  Special  examinations  for  advanced 
standing  may  be  taken  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  dollars  for  each 
thirty-hour  course.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  in  English,  in  modern 
languages,  stenography  or  typewriting  except  for  work  done  in 
course. 

Special  Students 

Persons  twenty-one  years  old  or  more,  who  have  had  satisfactory 
business  experience,  but  who  cannot  meet  the  entrance  requirements 
for  regular  students,  may  be  admitted  as  special  students.  Special 
students  on  completion  of  900  hours  of  evening  work,  or  600  hours 
of  evenmg  and  600  hours  of  afternoon  work,  will  receive  a  Certi- 
ficate of  Proficiency. 

Required  Courses 

Recipients  of  the  Degree  or  of  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency 
must  have  obtained  credit  for : 

Law  1  and  la;  Accounting  1  and  la  or  Accounting  19;  Commerce 
1  and  la  and  60  additional  hours  in  Commerce  courses;  Finance  1 
and  la;  Finance  3,  and  30  additional  hours  in  Finance  courses;  60 
hours  of  Business  English. 

Students  who  offer  more  than  120  hours  in  Accounting  will  not 
receive  credit  for  Bookkeeping. 

Outside  the  required  subjects  named,  students  are  permitted  to 
elect  such  courses  as  they  desire.    The  right  is  reserved,  however, 
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to  debar  from  any  class  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  in- 
structor, are  not  qualified  to  take  the  work  of  that  class. 

Students  taking  a  full  course  in  Journalism  or  Politics  will  not 
be  required  to  take  the  above  named  courses,  but  will  take  equiva- 
lent courses  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

Graduate  Students 

Persons  who  hold  a  B.C.S.  degree  from  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  or  an  equivalent  degree  granted  by  a  school 
or  college  of  good  standing  for  proficiency  in  commercial  studies 
may  be  admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  as  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  The  degree  will  be 
conferred  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  upon  the  completion 
of  180  single  hours  of  advanced  work  with  high  credit,  and  after 
the  preparation  of  a  detailed  thesis,  to  be  approved  by  the  Faculty, 
which  shall  deal  with  some  subject  in  the  field  of  commerce,  ac- 
counts or  finance  and  shall  give  evidence  of  original  research  and 
thought.  The  thesis  must  be  submitted  on  or  before  April  15  of 
the  year  in  which  the  candidate  expects  to  obtain  the  degree.  Can- 
didates may  be  required  also  to  appear  before  the  Faculty  and  sub- 
mit to  an  oral  examination. 

Part-time  Students 

Persons  who  wish  to  enroll  for  less  than  eight  hours  per  week, 
and  who  can  meet  the  requirements  for  either  regular  or  special 
students,  may  be  admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  to  cer- 
tain classes.  Such  students  will  be  given  credit  for  whatever  work 
they  do  if  they  later  become  candidates  for  the  B.C.S.  degree  or  for 
the  Certificate  of  Proficiency. 

MORNING,  AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  SESSIONS 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  for  a  long  time 
was  conducted  as  an  evening  school.  As  the  classes  became  larger, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  hold  several  sessions  of  the  same  courses, 
and  for  that  reason  afternoon  divisions  were  instituted.  The  num. 
ber  of  courses  lias  been  constantly  increasing,  and  in  order  to  make 
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wo^k  le^T  aVai'abIe  t0  StUdentS  Wh°  ^  the  re«uIar  evening 
work  the  afternoon  sessions  were  increased  in  number.     During 

JJay  Division.  During  the  year  1913-1914  many  new  courses 
wiU  be  added  and  the  hours  will  be  so  arranged  that  all  the  Tori 
for  the  degree  or  the  certificate  may  be  taken  in  daylight. 

Brooklyn  Division 

A  Brooklyn  division  has  been  opened,  classes  in  which  are  held 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Eagle  Building,  Johnson  and  Washington 

mBrookT         ^°rg\0,  Br°°klyn-    KrSt  *™  stud»*  resilg 

m  the XV    K    u18  ISlacDd  Wi"  bC  reqUired  t0  take  «**  work 
m  the  Brookfyn  bu.ldmg.    Special  lectures  may  be  attended  in  the 

Washington  Square  Building.    Following  is  a  schedule  of  the  courle 

offered  in  Brooklyn  during  the  year  1912-1913 

Mondays,  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  Bookkeeping  Technique. 

^Tuesday,   7:30-9:30  p.m.,  Finance  1   and   la   (Corporation  Fi- 

Wednesdays,  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  English  1  and  la  (Business English) 
Thursday,  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  Law  1  and  la  (Contracts,  Agency  and 

the  Functions  of  the  Various  Courts) 

Fridays,  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  Commerce  1  and  la  (Political  Economy 

and  Practical  Economic  Problems) . 

The  Courses  in  Accounting 
The  instruction  in  accounting  is  intended  to  cover  the  scientific 

oiT  111 h?r icaI  phr of  the  subject;  to  *•  «?£: 

ongh  grasp  of  the  principles  as  well  as  of  the  practice.    Generally, 
.t  attracts  three  classes  of  students:  those  to  whom  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  of  value  for  administrative  purposes,  for  example 
business  men  and  mdiv.duals  who  expect  to  inherit  estates  or  hL 

W  T  k  ^  1  b,TneSS  °r  eState  ma^ment  ****  upon 
then,,  clerks  and  bookkeepers  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for 
advancement  to  positions  as  company  accountants>  aud;tor      ^ 

trollers  or  managers;  and  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  profes- 

mnal  field,  either  as  employees  of  accounting  or  law  concerns  or  on 

their  own  account.     During  the  first  year  the  student  is  g ven a 
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thorough  drill  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting  and  is 
required  to  do  much  practical  work.  In  the  second  and  third  years 
he  studies  the  application  of  the  principles  to  accounting  problems 
of  a  general  nature,  to  accounting  as  applied  to  the  various  lines  of 
business  and  to  accounting  in  special  fields.  Special  attention  is 
given  in  the  third  year  to  students  who  desire  to  enter  the  profes- 
sional field.  The  instruction  includes  all  that  is  necessary,  aside 
from  the  required  preliminary  experience,  to  enable  the  student  to 
pass  the  New  York  State  examination  for  the  certificate  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountant. 

Commerce 

The  courses  in  Commerce  have  direct  practical  value  for  all  men 
looking  forward  to  careers  in  general  business.  The  student  is 
taught  the  facts  concerning  the  production  of  the  raw  material, 
cost  of  production,  the  transportation  and  marketing  of  products, 
the  management  of  manufacturing  plants  and  the  general  work  of 
the  manager  of  such  plants,  the  demand  for  products  and  the  causes 
of  price  fluctuations.  Much  stress  is  placed  upon  the  efficiency 
idea  in  its  relation  to  the  production,  transportation,  manufacture 
and  marketing  of  products.  The  art  of  salesmanship  and  adver- 
tising is  thoroughly  explained,  and  credit  systems  and  methods  of 
handling  collections  are  discussed. 

Finance 
The  study  of  Finance  may  be  divided  crudely  into  two  parts: 
general  finance,  including  money,  credit  and  banking;  and  corpora- 
tion finance,  including  the  promotion  and  financial  management  of 
corporations,  investments  and  speculation.  In  the  general  finance 
courses  the  student  is  taught  the  fundamental  principles  govern- 
ing the  circulation  of  money  and  the  establishment  of  credit;  he  is 
given  a  thorough  grounding  in  banking  practice;  the  various  in- 
fluences that  operate  to  cause  price  fluctuations  are  studied  induc- 
tively. Corporations  and  combinations  of  corporations  are  studied 
from  every  aspect,  beginning  with  the  elementary  legal  questions 
involved,  and  proceeding  to  the  promotion  of  the  corporation,  the 
sale  of  its  securities,  the  financial  management  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  causes  and  effects  of  insolvency.    The  courses  in  corpora- 
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tion  finance,  investments  and  speculation,  are  designed  not  only 

K-Tt  TnagerS  "^  inVeSt°rS  in  COTP°rate  -cnrities 
but  to  give  bond  salesmen  and  security  brokers  the  broad  informa- 
tion necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  merits  or  short- 
comings of  any  particular  issue  of  securities  studied  separately 
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The  scheme  for  instruction  in  law  has  been  designed  not  only  for 
U.ose  preparing  for  the  profession  of  Certified  Public  Accountancy, 
but  also  for  men  ,n  geueral  commercial  or  business  life.    It  equips^ 

nant    t  TT.*  "j"*"*  ^  ^  ^  in~     »» 

ertv  L  th  ■  °f  rCUt°rS'  trUSte6S  °r  manaS-  of  P-P- 

erty  for  themselves  or  others;  for  general  work  upon  the  Stock 

Str"^.  ,"  °rgamZati0n  and  "-agement  of  corporations;  and 
for  general  business  operations.    It  is  intended  to  offer  to  the  stu- 

omi   dS  PraCtlCal  bUfr  ^  t0  SUit  US  SPedal  needs  -d  to 
omit  details  necessary  only  for  the  practitioner.    A  student  desiring 

to  pursue  any  subject  more  extensively  than  is  contemplated  here 

may  attend  lectures  for  two  hours  a  week  upon  such  topic  in  the 

School  of  Law  without  additional  charge,  provided  the  hours  of  such 

sXcttT*  C°nfli1  With  the  regukr  Work  of  the  School,  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

of  lwry  HeSlT  7D  TV^  fa  aCCOTd  With  the  **»>**»» 
of  law.     He  often  finds  his  business  affected,  favorably  or  unfa- 
vorably   by  acts  of  the  government,  without  knowing  whaf  is 
he  best  course  to  follow;  furthermore,  in  many  instances,  wHh 
out  his  own  knowledge,   his  business   is   materially   affected    by 
governnient  action.    Indeed  the  work  of  government  is  so  funda^ 
mentally  related  to  all  kinds  of  business  and  social  activities,  and 
in  consequence  plays  so  vital  a  part  in  the  career  and  vocation  of 
every  person,  that  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance 
has  decided  to  give  this  subject  more  attention.     The  courses  of 
instruction  planned  to  meet  this  need  are  designed  not  merely  to 
descnbe  the  f  f  government)  ^  fo  7* 

sible  a  conception  of  what  government  actually  is,  of  how  it  does 
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its  work  and  of  what  are  the  relations  of  government  to  business  in 
its  various  activities.  Ways  will  be  indicated  in  which  citizens  may, 
when  necessary,  undertake  properly  to  influence  governmental  action. 
Aside  from  the  interest  that  business  men  as  citizens  ought  to 
take  in  politics  and  government,  there  is  a  great  and  growing  field 
for  the  exercise  of  special  skill  in  governmental  affairs,  and  there  is 
a  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  trained  men  to  undertake  govern- 
mental work  in  cities,  in  states,  and  in  the  federal  government.  The 
experience  of  Germany  and  England  shows  that  many  things  may 
be  accomplished  by  trained  men.  The  need  is  beginning  to  be  rec- 
ognized in  this  country.  It  is  essential  to  supply  trained  men  to 
satisfy  this  need.  On  that  account  the  School  has  planned  special 
courses,  which  taken  in  connection  with  some  of  the  regular  courses 
will  help  men  who  wish  to  enter  government  service.  A  com- 
plete bulletin  of  political  studies  is  being  prepared  and  will  be  sent 
upon  request.  Address  Charles  W.  Gerstenberg,  Secretary,  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University, 
Washington  Square,  N.  Y. 

Journalism  and  English 

The  courses  in  Journalism  are  designed  not  merely  for  those  who 
intend  to  take  up  some  form  of  newspaper,  magazine  or  trade  jour- 
nal work  as  a  profession,  but  also  for  the  business  man  who  wishes 
a  broader  knowledge  of  this  important  aid  to  his  success,  and  a 
greater  ability  in  expressing  himself.  They  are  particularly  valu- 
able to  men  who  will  be  engaged  in  any  form  of  advertising  or  in 
any  business  where  publicity  is  of  value.  The  student  is  given 
practical  work  in  the  art  of  using  effective  English;  he  learns  the 
principles  underlying  the  art  and  is  given  a  broad  survey,  by  means 
of  special  lectures,  of  the  whole  field  of  Journalism.  The  courses  in 
English  are  intended  for  those  who  can  give  less  time  to  this  spe- 
cialty and  who  find  its  chief  usefulness  in  the  necessary  work  of  cor- 
respondence and  selling  which  is  connected  with  almost  every  kind 
of  business.  For  special  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Journalism, 
address  Charles  W.  Gerstenberg,  Secretary,  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University,  Washington  Square, 
N.  Y. 
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Courses  in  Languages 

As  the  field  of  commerce  has  been  broadened  in  the  past  few  years, 
it  has  become  more  and  more  desirable  that  the  business  man  shonld 
have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  some  one  foreign  language  or 
more  than  one.    The  courses  in  Spanish,  French  and  German  are 

SmethPartl      ^  ,f°r  bUSineSS  US6S'  and  the  i-trnctionTn'hl 
is  from  the  commercial  or  utilitarian  rather  than  the  literary  side 
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taS  X™T°n  fee  \*    ThiS  mUSt  be  Pa'd  h*  a"  *•*■* 
ttrdenTcour 6  WOTk  ^  WCek-    Xt  1S  ^  «  "*  <«** 


The  fee  for  the  full  evening  program,  10  hours  a  week,  is  $100  per 

comse/s^  t "  C°UrSeS  "  ^  ^  ""■  COUrSes  $1^  *°*  eight 
courses  $135;  for  nine  courses  $145  and  for  ten  courses  $150.    No 

of  fmT  *f Dg  ^  thaD  8  h°UrS  a  Week  are  ch™Sed  at  the  rate 
of  $12.50  per  hour,  or  $25,  payable  in  advance,  for  a  two-hour  course 

term'"  g$lt°Ugh  ^  ^    ^  *"  te  a  ^"^  "-^e 
Fees  for  the  year  are  due  upon  entrance  upon  a  course.    When  the 

£irr:uanne°.m0re  J"  ^  *"*  ^  be  ^  *  *~Z  » 
desire,  quarter  y  m  advance  on  or  before  0ctober  D 

1st,  February  1st,  and  April  1st.    Students  are  expected  to  mee 
the  payments  promptly  and  without  notice  from  the  Uni^X 
If  a   tndent  who  has  paid  the  full  annual  fee  in  advance  is  compel 
by  sickness  or  other  good  reason  to  withdraw  from  the  School     he 
proportionate  fee  for  the  remaining  quarters  of  the  year  ifreturned 

;ayz:zuany^ofthefeereturnedtM^ 

Cards  of  admission  are  issued  by  the  Bursar,  to  whom  all  fees 
must be  paid .and  students  are  admitted  to  lectures  onlyZ„ 
sentahon  of  these  cards.  P      V 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  Master  or 
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Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  is  $20.     There  is  no  additional 
charge  for  graduation  expenses  and  diploma. 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency 
is  $10. 

First-year  students  who  desire  a  choice  of  seats  in  the  larger  lec- 
ture-rooms should  register  and  pay  their  matriculation  fee  at  an 
early  date. 

The  University  Year 

The  year  comprises  two  terms  of  instruction.  The  first  term 
begins  Thursday,  September  25,  1913;  the  second  term  begins  Mon- 
day, February  9,  1914.  The  University  year  ends  Wednesday, 
June  10, 1914. 

Board  and  Rooms 

Good  rooms  with  table  board  may  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  University  Building  for  $8  per  week  and  upward.  Two  stu- 
dents rooming  together  may  materially  reduce  their  expenses. 

Students  coming  to  the  School  from  a  distance  are  invited  to 
make  the  University  Building  a  centre  from  which  to  make  all  ar- 
rangements preliminary  to  entrance.  Letters,  baggage,  etc.,  may 
be  sent  to  the  building  in  care  of  the  School.  The  ofiicers  of  the 
University  will  render  all  assistance  possible  in  aiding  students  to 
find  suitable  rooms  and  board. 

Library 

The  library  of  the  School  contains,  besides  reference  books  in 
finance  and  economics,  the  best  works  upon  accounting,  in  all 
about  5000  volumes.  The  Law  library,  containing  about  25,000 
volumes,  is  located  in  the  University  Building  and  is  open  to  stu- 
dents of  this  school.  The  library  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  located 
on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  University  Building,  contains  about  9000 
volumes. 

Prizes 

An  anonymous  donor  has  presented  to  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  $50.00  to  be  awarded  to  the  regular  stu- 
dent who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  makes  the  best  record 
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WuJTw'T  aCC°Unjbg-    The  P™e  will  be  awarded  in  1913- 
of  the  gift  ^  StUdeDt  Se'eCted  "  aCCOTdance  ^  the  terms 

^The  prize  was  awarded  in  1913  to  Gervase  B.  Sinelair  of  Xew 

.  JhJ  f  P^„ KaPPa  Psi  bateni«y  offers  a  prize  of  825.00  to  be 
awarded  in  1913-1914  to  a  first-year  student,  selected  in  the  fol 
lowmg  manner:   The  best  three  papers  on  eertain  specified  sublet 

TZ Su^tT;  r entS'  ""  ^  S*Cted  *  a  committ 
ner  of  ZS  7'  ff  *','  "  "  "h°le'  Wffl  then  choose  ^  win- 
ner  of  the  prize  from  the  authors  of  three  papers,  taking  into  eon 

i^z^01^ Muence  — ■ h;s  ^ow-stuL:  - 

Hi  fZ7S  '^^l I"  1913  *°  J°hn  C-  JIcGrath>  of  Brooklyn. 
carrynJ  S  w  T\  $  °-,°°  ^  ^^^  aDnUaI'y  to  the  *•£ 
acting  mak6S  ^  ^^  reC°rd  h  the  fct-^r 

belwarlTto^l^^5^,^  Sigma  Ddta  Pn'Ze'  of  •*  -» 
be  awarded  to  the  Junior  who  has  completed  not  less  than  480  hours 

and  not  more  than  660  hours  and  who  excels  in  scholarship  and 
general  influence  among  fellow  students  P 

The  Nazro  Scholarship  in  Welfare  Work,  donated  by  William 

™^ZT°'  °I  ^  P'ym0Uth  C°rda«e  Company  of  Xorth  PK 
mouth  Massachnsetts  was  awarded  in  1913  to  Mb  Mary  C  HyaU 

EmpCe?     Clty'  f°r  ^  ^  -*  «  "The  bL£ 
The  Delta  Sigma  Pi  gold  medal,  offered  for  general  scholarshin 

was  awarded  m  1913  to  Mr.  Balph  E.  Bishop,  of  Toledo,  Ohio 
Phe  Deans  prize  of  $20.00  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject 
The  Saying  o   Large  Scale  Production  as  Blustrated  by  a  Pari 

mtrtoiutrss'  7V? awarded  in  the  FaH-  -d « -~- 

ment  of  the  award  will  be  made  at  the  opening  exercises. 

Employment 
The  experience  of  the  School  during  its  thirteen   years'  existence 
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The  officers  receive  an  increasing  number  of  calls  for  capable  men, 
and  endeavor  through  the  "Efficiency  Bureau,"  which  is  maintained 
for  that  purpose,  to  help  students  and  graduates  find  suitable  em- 
ployment. Prospective  students  from  out  of  town,  who  cannot 
afford  to  give  up  all  their  time  to  School  work  and  wish  to  obtain 
employment  through  the  day,  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  Director  of  the  Efficiency  Bureau. 

C.  P.  A.  Examinations 

Information  about  examinations  for  Regents'   Counts  and  the 
C.  P.  A.  degree  will  be  found  on  page  65  of  this  bulletin. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 


ACCOUNTING 

Bookkeeping  Practice.  (30  hours.)  Given  as  a  complete  course  both 
first  and  second  terms,  morning  division,  Mondays,  9:30-11:30,  Mr. 
MacDow.  Brooklyn  division,  Mondays,  7:30-9:30,  Mr.  Benson.  Evening 
division,  Saturdays,  6-7:45,  Mr.  Rosenkampff,  Mr.  Godridge,  Mr.  Barber 
and  Mr.  MacDow. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  admission  to  Account- 
ing 1  and  la.  The  work  is  therefore  confined  strictly  to  bookkeeping.  The 
books  and  materials  used  are  identical  with  those  which  would  generally 
be  found  in  a  business  office  under  conditions  similar  to  those  surrounding 
the  organization  selected  for  illustration.  The  transactions  are  broad  in 
scope  and  so  arranged  as  to  develop  the  principles  gradually. 

Students  are  required  not  only  to  work  out  the  transactions  in  the  books 
but  to  prepare  the  papers  which  are  the  sources  of  information,  such  as 
purchase  and  sales  invoices,  checks,  notes,  drafts,  etc.  The  work  begins 
with  single  entry  but  passes  quickly  to  double  entry.  It  embraces  the 
analysis  of  transactions  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  facts  from  which  to 
establish  the  bookkeeping  entries;  practice  in  framing  the  entries;  opening 
and  closing  the  books;  posting;  taking  off  trial  balances  and  preparing 
simple  financial  statements. 

No  university  credit  will  be  allowed  for  this  course  to  students  who  take 
more  than  120  hours  in  accounting. 

i  and  ia.  Principles  of  Accounting.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  morning  division,  Saturdays,  9:30-11:30,  Mr.  W.  B.  Johnson.  After- 
noon division,  Wednesdays,  4:45-6:45,  Mr.  W.B.  Johnson.  Evening  divi- 
sion, Tuesdays,  6-7:45,  Mr.  W.  B.  Johnson.  Night  division,  Mondays, 
7:45-9:45,  Mr.  W.  B.  Johnson;  Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45,  Mr.  Reeve,  Mr.  Alther 
and  Mr.  Simpson.  Second  term:  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  morning 
division,  9:30-11:30,  Mr.  MacDow.  Night  division,  7:45-9:45,  Mr.  Barber 
and  Mr.  Simpson.     Brooklyn  division,  7:30-9:30,  Mr.  Benson. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  foundation  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting.  The  work  consists  of  labora- 
tory practice  by  the  student  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor.  The 
practical  work  is  interspersed  with  such  theory  as  is  necessary  to  make  the 
work  clear  and  understandable.  The  books  and  working  papers  are  iden- 
tical with  those  used  in  practice  and  the  transactions  and  illustrations  are 
taken  from  actual  cases. 
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The  course  is  built  up  to  show  the  evolution  of  the  holding  company  by 
means  of  explaining  the  legal  types  of  organization  preceding  the  same, 
namely,  sole  proprietorship,  co-partnership  and  corporation.  The  books 
begin  with  single  entry  but  are  changed  quickly  to  double  entry.  They 
are  first  run  on  a  cash  basis  but  are  soon  changed  to  an  accrual  basis.  The 
sole  proprietor  engages  first  in  a  simple  retail  business  which  is  gradually 
expanded  into  one  of  the  departmental  type.  This  is  followed  by  manu- 
facturing and  wholesaling.  A  general  and  a  special  partner  is  taken  in. 
One  partner  dies.  The  business  is  incorporated.  Among  the  corporate 
transactions  there  is  a  bond  issue  with  sinking  fund  provision;  a  retail 
store  run  as  a  separate  department;  a  merger;  the  failure  of  an  allied  company, 
etc.  Consolidation  is  eventually  effected  and  a  holding  company  is 
organized  to  take  over  the  several  underlying  companies.  The  transactions 
of  the  holding  company  are  carried  on  for  a  time  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
exact  relation  of  the  parent  company  to  the  subsidiaries. 

The  work  of  keeping  the  books  is  only  incidental  to  the  preparation  and 
study  of  the  financial  statements  which  embrace  detailed,  general  and 
consolidated  balance  sheets,  profit  and  loss  accounts,  statements  of  income 
and  profit  and  loss,  statements  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  state- 
ments of  affairs  and  deficiency  accounts  and  statements  of  realization  and 
liquidation,  etc. 

All  students  enrolling  for  this  course,  except  those  who  have  passed  Book- 
keeping Practice  satisfactorily,  are  required  to  take  the  entrance  examination 
in  bookkeeping.  Entrance  examinations  for  the  fall  term  will  be  held 
September  16  and  23,  1913,  and  for  the  second  term  (two  sessions  a  week) 
January  20,  1914. 

2  and  2a.  Accounting  Practice.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
morning  division,  Mondays,  9:  30-11: 30  afternoon  division,  Mondays,  4:  45- 
6:45;  evening  division,  Wednesdays,  6:00-7:45;  night  division,  Mondays, 
7:45-9:45.     Assistant  Professor  Douglas. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  based  on  practical  problems  in  accounting 
with  a  view  to  helping  students  to  generalize  and  to  reason  in  the  abstract. 
The  problems  are  divided  into  two  groups,  those  for  demonstration  and 
those  for  practice.  The  demonstration  problems  are  used  in  the  classroom ; 
the  students  are  required  to  work  out  independently,  and  submit  for  criti-' 
cism  and  review,  the  practice  problems.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
technique  of  solving  problems.  The  subject  matter  covers— profits  deter- 
mined by  the  asset  and  liability  method;  the  profit  and  loss  method;  the 
evolution  of  the  modern  statement  of  income  and  profit  and  loss;  building 
up  the  cash  account  from  complementary  accounts;  formation  and  disso- 
lution of  copartnerships;  distribution  of  profits;  good  will;  depreciation; 
incorporation;  mergers;  consolidations;  holding  companies;  dissolution  of 
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corporations;  general,  condensed,  and  consolidated  balance  sheets;  state- 
ments of  affairs  and  deficiency  accounts;  realization  and  liquidation  state- 
ments; executors  accountings;  etc. 

Accounting  1  and  la  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 
3  and  3a.  Cost  Accounting.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  morn- 
ing division,  Wednesday,  9:30-11:30;  afternoon  division,  Wednesdays, 
4:45-6:45;  evening  division,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.  Professor  Wildman. 
An  inquiry  into  the  various  reasons  for  ascertaining  costs.  The  necessity 
for  being  able  to  determine  what  is  required,  and  for  knowing  how  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  result,  is  brought  out  by  an  analysis  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  various  lines  of  production.  The  accounting  or  financial 
cost  system  is  described,  and  its  application  to  the  different  kinds  of  pro- 
duction illustrated  by  practical  problems.  The  elements  composing  manu- 
facturing or  factory  costs  are  discussed  both  individually  and  collectively. 
Materials  and  supplies  are  traced  from  the  time  of  acquisition  until  they  are 
lodged  in  the  finished  product  and  the  forms  incidental  to  their  course 
are  described  and  illustrated.  Labor  is  likewise  traced  from  the  individual 
operative  to  the  work  in  process.  The  subject  of  overhead  is  discussed 
with  regard  to  the  items  entering  into  it,  and  the  bases  upon  which  it  may 
be  distributed.  Students  are  required  to  work  out  a  set  of  manufacturing 
cost  books  and  records  from  subject  matter  furnished  them  in  the  form  of 
a  problem  involving  the  manufacture  of  a  staple  article  of  production. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  teach  such  underlying  principles  of  costs  as  may 
be  applied  in  practice  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  any  given  situation. 

The  work  of  the  second  term  embraces  a  discussion,  supplemented  by 
practical  work,  of  the  more  intricate  problems  involved  in  cost  accounting. 
Manufacturing  cost  systems  are  classified  as  to  types.  The  points  of  simi- 
larity and  difference  between  the  simple,  compound  and  complex  types 
are  brought  out  and  illustrated.  Attention  is  given  to  the  objects  of  depart- 
mental distribution.  The  various  bases  upon  which  the  items  of  overhead 
may  be  distributed  are  discussed.  Items  of  cost  are  grouped  around  centers 
of  production.  Machine  rates  are  classified  and  their  practical  application 
illustrated  by  problems.  Wage  systems  are  analyzed  as  to  the  underlying 
principles  and  the  various  systems  studied.  Predetermined  costs  are 
reconciled  with  actual  costs.  The  function  of  the  efficiency  department 
is  clearly  defined  and  the  place  of  the  cost  department  in  the  general  scheme 
of  organization  brought  out  through  practical  problems  covering  organization. 

Accounting  1  and  la  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 

6.  Auditing.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Mondays,  6 :  00-7 :  45  and  7 :  45-9 :  45 ; 
Tuesdays,  4:45-6:30.     Professor  Brummer. 

6a.  Auditing  Practice.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Mondays,  6:00-7:45; 
and  7:45-9:45;  Tuesdays,  4:45-6:30.     Professor  Brummer. 
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The  principles  of  auditing  are  taught,  also  their  practical  application  to 
audits  of  various  commercial  organizations. 

This  is  a  seminar  course  intended  to  train  the  student  in  the  writing  of 
clear  and  concise  reports  and  statements  of  financial  condition.  Several 
reports  are  required  from  each  student  which  are  criticised  in  class. 

8  and  8a .Fiduciary  Accounting.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms. 
Mondays,  7:45-9:45.     Assistant  Professor  Madden. 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  is  made  of  accounting  as  it  relates  to  the 
administration   of  trust  estates.     The  laws   dealing   with   executors   and 
receivers  are  fully  discussed.     Special  attention  is  devoted  to  distinctions 
between  principal  and  income,  life  tenant  and  remainderman;  to  the  com- 
putation of  the  transfer  tax  and  commissions  of  the  executor  and  the  trustee. 
The  legal  phases  are  treated  with  particular  reference  to  the  New  York 
Statutes.     The  laboratory  work  of  the  course  contemplates  the  application 
of  the  principles  to  a  typical  will  and  statement  of  facts.     Most  of  the 
unusual  as  well  as  the  ordinary  situations  that  arise  in  the  management  of 
a  trust  estate  are  illustrated.     The  student  keeps  the  detail  accounts  of 
the  executor  and  prepares  the  summary  statement  with  supporting  sched- 
ules for  the  intermediate  as  well  as  the  final  accounting.     The  detail  work  of 
the  course  is  amplified  by  a  discussion  of  C.  P.  A.  questions  in  theory  and 
practice  re  evant  to  the  subject  and  the  practical  problemsare  solved.     The 
last  half  of  the  second  semester  is  devoted  to  the  accounting  of  assignees 
and  bankrupts;  a  knowledge  of  bankruptcy  law  is  presumed;  schedules 
are  prepared  and  all  features  connected  with  the  accounting  for  bankrupt 
estates  are  considered.  p 

Mr"'  ^Irine*1611'  ACC0UntS'  (3°  hoW8')  Second  term>  Frida^  7:45-9:45. 
Capital  and  income;  employment  of  capital;  own-capital  and  loan-capital; 
earnings  by  enterprise  and  vicarious  earnings.  Rent  and  interest.  The 
mathematics  of  finance.  Interest:  increase  of  indebtedness  by  lapse  of 
time;  not  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money."  Simple  interest;  compound 
mterest;  punctual  interest;  valuation  of  annuity;  of  sinking  fund.  Use  of 
logarithms  to  abbreviate  processes;  use  of  tables.  Bonds  and  their  peculiar- 
ities; premiums  and  discounts;  amortisation  and  accumulation;  evaluation. 
Special  cases:  serial  bonds;  optional  redemption;  broken  periods;  quarterly 
bonds;  annual  bonds.     Practice  in  questions  of  evaluation. 

hnr^Tf/00^^^^011^  and  ^^ges;  loans  on  collateral; 
bonds  and  debentures;  specialized  ledgers  for  all  these  forms  of  investment. 
Collection  of  income  and  records  of  its  accretion,  maturity  and  collection. 
General  ledger  accounts  covering  the  same  subjects.  Treatment  of  pre- 
miums and  discounts  in  general  ledger. 
icandioa.    Corporation  Accounts.     (60  hours.)    First  and  second  terms, 
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afternoon  division,  Thursdays,  4:45-6:45;  evening  division,  Thursdays, 
7:45-9:45.     Assistant  Professor  Greendlinger. 

This  course  begins  with  a  brief  history  of  the  development  of  corporations 
and  corporation  law  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  followed  by  a 
set  of  transactions  showing  the  change  of  a  partnership  into  a  corporation, 
payment  being  made  in  stocks  and  bonds.  The  various  books  and  docu- 
ments as  well  as  forms  incidental  to  a  corporation  are  fully  explained.  The 
various  forms  of  taxation  to  which  corporations  are  subjected  are  fully 
discussed,  and  the  method  by  which  the  taxation  is  determined  is  explained. 
Numerous  problems  in  Corporation  Accounting  dealing  with  reorganization 
of  corporations,  formation  of  holding  companies,  etc.,  are  solved.  The  read- 
ing is  assigned  from  the  following: 

Corporation  Accounting  and  Corporation  Law  by  Rahill;  Corporate  Finance 
and  Accounting  by  Bentley;  Classified  Corporation  Laws  by  Overland; 
Modern  Accounting  by  Hatfield;  The  Science  of  Accounting  by  Bentley. 

12  and  12a.  Advanced  Problems.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
morning  division,  Tuesdays,  9:30-11:30,  afternoon  division,  Tuesdays, 
4:45-6:45;  evening  division,  Tuesdays,  7:45-  9:45.  Professor  Wildman  and 
Mr.  Bayer. 

This  work  contemplates  problem  studies  of  the  most  difficult  nature. 
Students  desiring  to  enter  this  course  must  possess  special  fitness  for  this 
kind  of  work,  as  evidenced  by  the  work  of  the  second  year. 

The  problems  selected  for  the  first  term's  work  are  such  as  will  serve 
to  broaden  the  student's  power  to  apply  to  the  various  lines  of  business 
the  principles  learned  during  the  first  and  second  years.  They  cover  such 
lines  as  accounting,  banking,  brokerage,  commissions,  clubs,  engineers  and 
shipbuilders,  gas  companies,  hospitals,  insurance  companies,  libraries,  steam 
railroads,  telephone  companies,  publishers,  mining  companies,  and  warehouse 
companies. 

Problems  previously  given  in  C.  P.  A.  examination  form  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  second  term's  work.  Students  are  subjected  to  speed  tests 
in  order  to  determine  individual  efficiency. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  second  term  test  examinations,  extending 
from  7-10  p.  m.,  and  corresponding  in  every  particular  with  those  conducted 
by  the  State  Board,  are  held  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  familiar- 
izing students  with  the  requirements  of  such  examinations. 

14  and  14a.  Accounting  Systems.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
night  division,  Thursdays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Reeve. 

This  is  a  senior  course  for  which  Accounting  1  and  la,  2  and  2a,  and  3 
and  3a  arc  prerequisites.  The  work  will  consist  of  a  thorough  study  of  the 
theory  of  system  building,  embracing:  (a)  the  investigation  or  survey, 
covering  the  commercial  and  physical  organization;  the  relation  of  the  com- 
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ponent  parts  one  to  the  other,  as  well  as  to  the  whole;  and  the  general 
and specific  objects  which  systems  seek  to  accomplish;  (b)  the  planning 
o  the  system;  (c)  the  preparation;  (d)  the  installation;  (e)  observation 
of  operation;  (f)  adjustments,  dne  to  unforeseen  obstacles  and  complications; 
(g)  testmg  and  companng  the  results  obtained  with  the  objects  sought. 

The  work  wn  be  interspersed  with  practical  illustrations,  practice  in 
prepanng  and  rulmg  standard  forms  to  scale,  writing  instructions  for  instal- 
lat.on,  ete  It  will  be  followed  by  a  typical  system  winch  will  weave  to- 
gether and  show  the  application  and  connection  of  the  theory.  This 
preparation  will  lead  up  to  an  engagement  whereby  the  class,  under  super- 
vision  of  the  instructor  through  committees,  will  undertake  the  work  of 
devising .installing,  and  supervising  a  system  for  an  active  commercial 
organisation  m  the  city,  thus  co-ordinating  the  classroom  instruction  with 
work  in  the  practical  field. 

Mowing  this,  systems  for  various  lines  of  business  will  be  taken  up  and 
studied.  In  connection  with  this  work  special  lecturers,  whose  training 
and  experience  has  especially  fitted  them  to  demonstrate  the  various  systems, 
will  be  introduced  from  time  to  time. 

17  and  17a  Theory  of  Accounting.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
term*  morning  division,  Tuesdays,  9:30-11:30;  afternoon  division,  Fridays 

ttll^  7"?  ^t1?'  TU6SdayS'  6:°°-7:45;  ni*ht  division>  Mays, 
/.4o-9:4o.     Assistant  Professor  Madden. 

This  course  is  so  arranged  as  to  develop  the  subject  logically  and  to  make 
clear  not  only  the  relation  of  the  various  topics  of  this  subject,  but  the 
relation  of  accounting  to  allied  subjects,  such  as  economics,  law,  finance 
and  business  organization. 

The  subject  is  divided  for  discussion  into  eight  main  topics,  namely 
philosophy  of  accounting,  books,  accounts,  accounting  technique,  the 
relation  of  accounting  to  allied  subjects,  types  of  organization,  the  appli- 
cation of  accounting  to  various  lines  of  business  and  the  preparation  of 
financial  statements. 

J^1*^1  be  interspersed  with  monthly  written  quizzes  which 
will  take  the  place  of  the  usual  examinations.  In  view  of  this  and  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  unit  subject  no  re-examinations  will  be  given  and  students 
who  fail  to  take  or  to  pass  any  of  the  monthly  quizzes  will  be  obliged  to  depend 
upon  their  general  averages. 

Accounting  is  shown  to  be  a  science  rather  than  an  art.  The  discussion 
will  include  the  reasons  for  keeping  books,  the  desirability  for  having  ade- 
quate and  proper  media  in  which  to  record  the  transactions  incident  to 
business  operations,  books  which  gather  together  and  summarize  compre- 
hensively the  date  necessary  to  set  forth  the  history  of  business  operations, 
the  results  of  such  operations  as  are  reflected  by  statements  of  financial 
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condition;  the  different  types  of  books;  the  evolution  of  the  modern  types; 
columnarization.  The  classification  of  accounts  and  their  arrangement 
in  the  books  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  financial  statements;  the  pur- 
pose which  controlling  accounts  serve;  what  real  accounts  reflect;  why 
nominal  accounts  are  necessary;  the  grouping  of  accounts.  Each  account 
is  taken  up  separately  and  discussed  in  detail,  not  only  with  regard  to  its 
origin  and  philosophy,  but  to  its  relation  to  the  general  scheme  of  accounts 
and  its  bearing  upon  financial  statements.  The  relation  to  allied  subjects 
shows  the  various  economic  theories  on  which  the  accounting  is  based, 
the  effect  of  common  as  well  as  the  statute  law  upon  accounting,  the  require- 
ments which  modern  financial  methods  have  made  necessary  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  accounting  is  co-ordinated  with  business  organization. 

1 8.  Municipal  Accounting.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Mondays,  7:  45- 
9:  45.  Lectures  given  by  senior  accountants  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  practical  training  in  every  phase  of 
municipal  accounting  and  reporting.  The  Handbook  of  Municipal  Ac- 
counting will  be  used  as  a  text  book.  In  the  course  of  the  lectures  as 
well  as  in  the  discussions,  reference  will  be  made  to  the  Manual  of  Ac- 
counting and  Business  Procedure  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  to  manuals 
and  accounting  forms  of  other  cities.  Illustrations  will  be  taken  from  small 
towns  as  well  as  from  large  cities;  from  county,  state  and  national  institutions 
as  well  as  from  municipalities.  Considerable  attention  will  also  be  given  to 
the  subject  of  budget  making  as  related  to  accounting  and  reporting. 

This  course  requires  as  a  prerequisite  either  Accounting  1  and  la  or  Ac- 
counting 19  and  may  to  advantage  be  accompanied  by  Municipal  Finance 
(see  Division  of  Public  Affairs). 

19  Short  Course  in  Accounting.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Wednes- 
days, 6:  00-7:  45.     Assistant  Professor  Madden. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  accounting  without  the  laborious  detail  attending  such  a 
thorough  study  of  the  subject  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
specializing  in  accounting  work.  It  has  been  prepared  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  those  students  who  are  specializing  in  Journalism  and  Politics  and 
if  taken  after  the  bookkeeping  course  will  furnish  such  students  an  excellent 
ground  work.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  any  other  accounting  course  nor  is  it 
to  be  taken  by  those  who  intend  to  take  the  regular  accounting  courses.  No 
credit  for  the  course  will  be  allowed  to  students  taking  Accounting  1  and  la 
or  Accounting  17  and  17a  or  more  than  60  hours  in  other  accounting  courses. 
Application!  for  admission  to  this  class  must  be  approved  by  the  accounting 
depart  incut. 

The  aim  of  t  lie  course  is  to  avoid  the  technical  side  of  acccounting  as  much 
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as  possible  although  enough  technique  must  necessarily  be  indulged  in  to 
demonstrate  properly  the  relations  between  the  factors  producing  the  results 
and  the  results  produced.  The  principles  of  single  and  double  entrv  book- 
keeping are  illustrated.  A  typical  balance  sheet  and  income  statement  fur- 
nish  the  basis  of  lectures  on  the  general  theory  involved  in  the  handling  of  the 
accounts.  The  purpose  and  manner  of  preparing  financial  statements  are  dis- 
cussed. The  relation  between  the  trial  balance  and  balance  sheet  and  income 
statement  will  be  demonstrated  by  simple  problems.  The  value  of  compara- 
tive balance  sheets  and  income  statements  as  a  means  of  interpreting  the 
operation  and  management  of  business  enterprises  will  be  discussed  in  detail 
20.  Public  Utilities  Accounting.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Wednes- 
days, 7: 45-9: 45.     Mr.  Moyer. 

This  course  covers  the  accounts  of  steam,  street,  and  interurban  railroad, 
gas,  and  electric  light  and  power  companies  under  the  public  service  commis- 
sions of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
It  takes  up  the  reports  required  in  accounting  for  the  securities  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  securities;  the  classification  of  construction  expenditures  and  other 
capital  assets;  the  liability  accounts;  the  sources  of  income  and  methods  of 
accounting  for  it;  the  methods  of  accounting  for  expenses;  the  distinction 
between  capital  and  revenue  as  defined  by  the  several  commissions;  the  sta- 
tistical units  used  by  the  different  kinds  of  companies  and  how  they  are 
derived;  how  the  revenues  and  expenses  are  calculated  in  terms  of  these  units- 
the  reports  to  the  commissions.  The  reports  of  several  companies  will  be' 
analyzed.  As  this  is  an  advanced  course,  Accounting  1  and  la  is  a  prere- 
quisite. 

COMMERCE 

I.  Political  Economy.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  afternoon  division* 
Thursdays  2:  00-4:  00;  Tuesdays,  4:  45-6:  45;  evening  division,  Wednesdays. 
6:00-7:45;  night  division,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.  Professor  Johnson* 
Assistant  Professor  Galloway  and  Professor  Powell. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science  of  busi- 
ness I  he  purpose  is  to  bring  before  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  the  problems 
which  economists  have  sought  to  solve  and  to  make  him  able  to  read  the 
scientific  literature  of  the  subject  intelligently.  Collateral  reading  is  as- 
signed in  Seager's  Introduction  to  Economics,  and  in  the  works  of  Gide 
Pierson,  Fetter  and  Alvin  S.  Johnson. 

ia.  Practical  Economic  Problems.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  afternoon 
division  Thursdays,  2:00-4:00;  Tuesdays,  4:45-6:45;  evening  division, 
Wednesdays,  6-7:45;  night  division,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.  Professor 
Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  Galloway  and  Professor  Powell. 

In  this  course  the  test  of  experience  is  applied  to  the  so-called  principles 
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of  laws  of  Political  Economy.  Trade  unions,  and,  in  general,  the  relations 
of  employers  to  the  employee  are  studied.  Such  questions  as  the  follow- 
ing are  treated:  Is  England's  commercial  supremacy  threatened?  Is  there 
evidence  to  show  that  trusts  in  the  long  run  exact  higher  prices  from  con- 
sumers than  would  be  charged  under  a  competitive  regime?  Is  there  any 
basis  for  the  contention  that  a  protective  tariff  is  not  wholly  paid  by  the 
consumer? 

2.  Business  Ethics.  (60  hours.)  Professor  Powell.  Tuesdays,  6 :  00- 
7:45. 

A  course  of  thirty  lectures  on  business  morals  and  customs,  the  causes 
of  individual  advancement  and  of  the  growth  of  individual  wealth. 

3  and  3a.  Business  Organization.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
afternoon  division,  Tuesdays,  2:  00-4:  00;  night  division,  Thursdays, 
7:  45-9:  45.     Assistant  Professor  Galloway. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  internal  management  of  a  large  business,  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  duties  of  various  departments,  the  advantages  of  various 
methods  of  organization  as  regards  economy  and  the  preservation  of  good- 
will, trade-marks,  local  interest,  and  so  on.  The  course  treats  of  the  organ- 
ization of  corporations  controlling  different  branches  of  industry,  the  rela- 
tion of  one  branch  to  others,  and  the  relation  of  each  to  the  parent  company. 
A  thorough  and  practical  examination  is  conducted  of  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  several  industrial  corporations  having  headquarters  in  New  York. 
The  use  of  statistics  in  locating  weak  points  in  the  structure  of  a  company 
in  stimulating  effort,  and  in  promoting  efficiency  generally  are  fully  discussed 
and  illustrated.  The  first  term  will  be  given  up  to  problems  of  scientific 
management  and  the  second  to  the  investigation  of  typical  local  industries. 

4  and  4a.  Geography  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  term,  Thursdays,  7:45-9:45.     Dr.  Earle. 

The  general  theme  of  the  course  is  the  dependence  of  mankind  upon  the 
earth's  physical  history.  The  lectures  cover  the  following  topics:  Agencies 
of  existing  change  and  their  work;  transportation,  oceanic,  coastwise,  in- 
terior by  water  and  by  rail;  mineral  resources  and  their  conservation,  water 
power;  irrigation;  land  and  its  conservation;  soils,  climates  and  vegetable 
products;  animal  products;  the  reactions  between  man  and  his  environment. 

Text-books:  Printed  notes  of  the  lectures  are  on  sale  at  the  bookstore. 
In  addition,  use  is  made  of  Physical  and  Commercial  Geography,  by  Gregory, 
Keller  and  Bishop;  and  Commercial  Geography,  by  Robinson. 

5  and  5a.  Elements  of  Statistical  Methods.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Case. 

In  spite  of  the  vogue  of  statistics,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  as- 
sume that  the  student  has  any  knowledge  of  statistics — even  of  the  simplest 
statistical  devices.     A  knowledge  of  algebra  through  quadratics  is  desirable 
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but  is  not  made  a  prerequisite.  The  student  electing  this  course  will  be 
required  to  take  Practical  Calculations,  Commerce  22.  The  general  aim 
of  the  course  is  to  train  the  student  in  the  work  actually  required  of  the 
statistician  rather  than  to  present  statistical  theory.  Such  a  training  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  introduction  to  pure  theory.  The  subject  of  sources 
of  statistical  information  will  be  presented  in  special  lectures  in  the  course 
given  by  Miss  Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  Librarian  of  Department  of  Public  Docu- 
ments, New  York  Public  Library,  and  Editor  of  "Index  of  Economic  Material 
m  Documents  of  the  States  of  the  United  States."  Robert  H.  Whitten, 
Ph.D.,  Librarian-Statistician  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  New 
York  State,  First  Department,  President  of  the  Special  Libraries  Associa- 
tion, will  give  special  lectures  in  the  course  on  the  subject  of  classifying 
documents  containing  statistical  material. 

The  points  taken  up  are  the  statistician's  place  and  task;  when  is  a  problem 
susceptible  of  statistical  treatment;  steps  taken  in  the  solution  of  a  statistical 
problem;  converting  the  practical  problem  into  a  statistical  problem;  gather- 
ing data;  auditing  data;  library  methods  as  applied  to  the  preservation  and 
organization  of  material  containing  data;  developing  the  data;  tabulation; 
averages  and  types;  correlation;  analysis  and  interpretation;  statistical 
exposition,  including  graphics  and  statistical  criticism.  An  abundance  of 
good  practice  material  has  been  collected  and  the  student  may  do  as  much 
home  work  on  this  as  his  spare  time  will  permit,  in  addition  to  the  work  done 
under  supervision  in  the  class  rooms. 

7  and  7a.  Trade  and  Transportation.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Kennedy. 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  main  roads  of  traffic,  especially  the 
character  of  the  trade  of  New  York  City;  a  study  of  the  relation  of  ships  to 
the  railroad,  of  the  terminal  facilities,  and  of  the  methods  of  handling  freight; 
a  study  of  railroad  tariffs,  including  classification  and  special  rates,  both  as 
to  the  actual  character  of  the  rates  and  the  principles  underlying  the  rate 
system.  There  will  also  be  taken  up  the  study  of  the  methods  of  conducting 
the  export  business,  and  the  nature  of  ocean  freighters. 

8  and  8a.  Marketing  Values  and  Markets.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms,  Mondays,  4 :  45-6 :  30.     Assistant  Professor  Galloway. 

Coal,  iron,  oil,  cotton,  wheat,  sugar  and  live  stock  are  the  raw  materials 
that  are  chosen  as  being  representative  of  the  products  which  form  the 
basis  of  our  national  industrial  activity.  Coal  represents  power;  iron  gives 
us  structural  materials;  oil  forms  the  basis  of  a  new  element  in  locomotion, 
transportation  and  light;  cotton  is  a  large  element  in  our  international 
trade,  and  the  foundation  of  a  great  manufacturing  industry;  while  wheat, 
meat  and  sugar  are  typical  food  products,  the  preparation  of  which  for 
consumption  forms  the  typically  American  industries. 
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The  study  of  these  materials  is  confined  to  those  features  which  have 
a  bearing  upon  their  commercial  values.  The  quality  of  the  ore,  the  methods 
of  mining,  the  character  of  the  labor,  the  location  of  the  mine  may  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  value  of  the  ore  when  it  finally  becomes 
the  raw  material  of  commerce.  Where  such  is  the  case,  they  are  treated 
in  detail  and  concrete  examples  are  used  to  show  the  accumulation  of  these 
values  as  they  accrue,  item  by  item. 

The  business  man's  point  of  view  is  constantly  kept  in  mind.  The 
history  of  the  factors  which  make  up  the  quality  and  cost  of  the  manu- 
facturer's "stores"  or  raw  material  is  of  vital  interest  to  him.  Such  infor- 
mation may  be  valuable  in  determining  the  conditions  of  its  production, 
and  hence  its  quality,  knowledge  that  is  important  alike  to  the  owner,  the 
accountant  or  other  person  who  must  at  various  times  consider  the  value 
of  the  "stores."  It  is  the  solid,  physical  nucleus  upon  which  added  values 
are  built  by  the  various  operations  in  the  scheme  of  manufacture,  of  which 
it  is  the  beginning. 

Other  materials  that  will  be  considered  so  far  as  time  permits  will  be 
coffee,  wool,  tobacco,  lumber,  copper,  etc. 

During  the  second  term  a  study  will  be  made  of  the  markets  and  price 
movements  of  industrial  products.  Economic  principles  will  be  concretely 
and  practically  applied  in  the  explanation  of  price  fluctuations  in  the  world's 
produce  exchanges. 

The  source  of  the  demand  for  each  commodity  is  looked  for  and  its  nature 
analyzed.  The  course  of  prices  during  the  last  thirty  years  is  followed 
and  an  effort  made  to  account  for  their  changes.  Special  topics  are  treated 
by  men  actively  engaged  in  business.  A  description  of  the  various  produce 
exchanges  of  Europe  and  America  brings  out  many  interesting  differences 
in  trading  customs,  methods  and  regulations.  The  basis  for  establishing 
contract  grades,  opportunities  for  manipulation,  attitude  toward  specu- 
lation, systems  for  settling  the  daily  trade  operations,  market  terms, 
such  as  "selling  short,"  "hedging,"  "puts  and  calls,"  are  all  discussed 
and  likewise  some  attention  is  given  to  what  is  known  as  the  "psy- 
chology of  the  market."  There  is  no  book  covering  the  subject  matter 
of  this  course,  but  use  is  made  of  trade  journals  and  of  the  reports  of 
produce  exchanges. 

9  and  9a.  Essentials  of  Advertising.  (60  hours.)  Mondays,  7:45- 
9:45.     Mr.  Tipper. 

This  course  presents  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  Adver- 
tising, and  shows  its  relation  to  business  as  a  whole  and  to  the  several  de- 
partments of  business.  It  includes  a  preliminary  study  of  markets  and 
methods  of  marketing,  of  the  various  channels  of  distribution,  and  of  the 
various  departments  of  advertising  work,  including  the  advertiser,  the  agency, 
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and  the  publisher.     It  also  gives  the  basic  principles  determining  the  choice 
of  mediums  and  methods  of  advertising. 

There  will  be  about  thirty  class  sessions  of  approximately  two  hours  each. 
The  first  hour  of  each  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  lecture  and  demonstra- 
tion, and  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  questions  and  discussion.  Some  in- 
dividual work  in  connection  with  advertising  problems  will  be  expected  of 
the  students. 

10  and  10a.  Industrial  History.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
morning  division,  Friday,  6 :  00-7 :  45.     Assistant  Professor  Galloway. 

The  course  treats  briefly  the  economic  development  of  England  pre- 
vious to  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  includes  a  study  of  the  various 
inventions  in  the  cotton,  steel  and  other  industries  which  have  greatly  lowered 
the  cost  of  production  and  so  contributed  to  the  industrial  expansion  of  the 
United  States.  The  industrial  causes  and  effects  of  our  wars  and  tariffs 
are  discussed;  the  growth  of  trusts  and  their  significance;  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  compared  with  other  countries. 

11  and  11a.  South  American  and  Far  Eastern  Trade  and  Industry 
(30  hours.)     First  term,  Thursdays,  7:  45-9:  45.     Mr.  Mahoney. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  analyze  the  general  industrial  situation 
in  the  leading  Oriental  and  South  American  countries,  and  to  consider 
m  detail  the  conditions  prevailing  in  particular  industries  and  the  methods 
of  trade.  The  course  is  intended  for  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  or 
trade  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  for  persons  interested  in  the  import  or 
export  trade. 

12  and  12a.  Real  Estate.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Tuesdays, 
7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Benson. 

_  A  systematic  discussion  of  realty  values,  law  and  management,  includ- 
ing the  following  topics:  brokers,  their  duties  and  obligations;  building 
loan  operations  and  the  making  of  building  loans;  the  planning  of  a  build- 
ing and  the  provisions  of  the  building  code;  apartment  house  management- 
growth  of  cities  and  the  theory  of  realty  values;  title  insurance;  taxes  and 
assessments.  Essentially  a  practical  course  for  the  benefit  of  owners  and 
managers  of  real  estate  or  men  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business. 

14  and  14a.  Industrial  Engineering.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Fridays,  7:  45-9:  45.     [Not  given  in  1913-1914.] 

Commerce  15  and  15a.  Elements  af  Sociology.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms,  Fridays,  1 1 :  30-1 :  30.     Dr.  Binder. 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  society;  the  forces  and  motives 
of  socialization;  the  methods  of  efficiency;  the  laws  and  causes  of  progress. 

i6andi6a.  Social  Problems  and  Reform  Movements.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms,  Thursdays,  4:  00-6:  00.     Professor  Binder. 

An  introduction  to  the  systematic  study  of  Sociology.     The  lectures 
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will  treat  chiefly  four  topics  during  the  first  half-year:  The  Family:  its  im- 
portance for  civilization,  its  organization  and  disruption.  The  Drink  Ques- 
tion: its  bearings  upon  the  individual,  the  state,  and  society.  The  Labor 
Question:  its  urgency  at  the  present  time,  its  bearing  upon  employers  and 
employees,  and  its  possible  solution  in  co-operation  and  profit-sharing. 
The  Question  of  Modern  Charity:  organized  and  unorganized  philanthropy; 
various  ways  of  approaching  poverty,  delinquency  and  degeneracy.  During 
the  second  half-year  important  reform  movements  will  be  treated,  with  the 
principles  upon  which  they  are  based:  (a)  Woman  and  child  labor;  (6)  Care 
of  the  unemployed;  (c)  Housing  the  working  people;  (d)  Treatment  of 
prisoners,  and  children's  courts;  (e)  Women's  rights;  (/)  Accidents  in  fac- 
tories and  on  railroads;  (g)  Institutions  of  social  reform. 

During  the  year  ten  visits  to  various  institutions  will  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  this  class;  these  are  optional  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

19.  Credits  and  Collections.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Wednesdays, 
7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Golieb. 

This  course  includes  a  practical  study  of  the  factors  to  be  considered 
when  credit  is  granted,  and  the  various  sources  from  which  credit  information 
may  be  obtained;  credit  agencies  and  credit  associations  are  described  and 
the  routine  of  credit  and  collection  departments  is  explained. 

20.  Salesmanship.     (30  hours.)     First  term,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  principles  of  salesmanship,  supple- 
mented by  practical  work.  Among  the  topics  covered  are  the  following; 
selling  principles,  methods  and  problems;  analysis  of  the  market,  analysis 
of  the  goods;  selling  points;  selling  talks;  forming  of  canvasses;  methods  of 
meeting  objections  from  the  prospect;  organization  of  selling  forces;  modern 
methods  of  opening  new  territory. 

21.  Psychology  of  Business.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Mondays,  4:45-6:30.     Professor  J.  E.  Lough. 

This  course  will  undertake  the  analysis  of  the  springs  of  human  action  in 
relation  to  the  three  fundamental  operations  of  business;  production,  distri- 
bution and  consumption.  The  scope  of  the  course  will  therefore  include  a 
study  of  the  mental  bases  of  successful  leadership  and  the  proper  selection  of 
subordinates,  the  mental  processes  involved  in  marketing,  and  the  psycho- 
logical conditions  of  personal  efficiency. 

The  course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  discussions,  reports  on  assigned 
reading  and  the  field  study  of  actual  business.  Simple  psychological  ex- 
periments will  be  performed  throughout  the  course. 

22.  Practical  Calculations  and  Statistical  Mathematics.  (30  hours.) 
First  term,  Mondays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Case. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is,  primarily,  to  make  the  student's  mathematics 
available  for  the  solution  of  practical  problems  of  commerce  and  industry; 
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and,  secondarily,  to  increase  his  store  of  mathematical  knowledge.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  translation  of  practical  problems  into  mathe- 
matical form.  The  short  cuts  and  approximations  taught  will  be  reduced 
to  their  essential  principles  and  these  principles  illustrated  in  extended 
practical  applications.  Geometrical  progression  will  be  taken  up  generally 
and  in  its  special  forms  of  compound  interest,  annuities,  sinking  fund  etc 
Logarithms  will  be  an  important  part  of  the  course;  calculation  by  means  of 
graphic  charts  (Nomography)  will  be  explained.  The  slide  rule  in  its  various 
forms,  and  several  forms  of  calculating  machines  will  be  demonstrated, 
facility  in  the  use  of  mathematical  tables  will  be  given  by  actual  practice, 
a  good  collection  of  such  tables  being  at  hand  for  the  use  of  this  class 

23  and  23a.    Technique  of  Social  Statistics.     (60  hours.)     First  and  second 
terms,  Thursdays,  7:  45-9:  45.     Dr.  Pratt. 

This  course  deals  principally  with  the  methods,  and  only  to  a  slight  extent 
with  the  descriptive  content  of  social  statistics.  The  field  includes  popu- 
lation vital  statistics,  death,  sickness,  sex,  age  and  a  range  of  subjects 
usually  designated  under  the  term  Demography.  There  will  also  be  in- 
cluded the  statistics  of  labor,  unemployment,  wages,  hours,  hazardous 
employment,  etc.  The  course  aims  to  give  to  students  the  best  methods 
of  collecting  essential  statistics,  of  tabulating  and  arranging  mateiial,  the 
application  of  statistical  devices,  the  formation  of  sound  calculations  based 
on  statistical  evidence.  It,  however,  aims  to  assist  the  student  in  detecting 
fallacies  and  errors  based  on  statistical  evidence.  The  members  of  the 
class  will  do  some  laboratory  work,  as  far  as  time  and  conditions  permit. 
24.  Economic  Statistics.  (SO  hours.)  Second  term,  Mondays,  7:45-9-45 
Dr.  Watkins.  '     ' 

The  course  will  seek  to  make  certain  important  economic  conceptions 
quantitative,  especially  where,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  material 
and  the  character  of  the  questions  to  be  dealt  with  this  requires  developed 
statistical  technique.  The  lectures  will  begin  with  a  survey  of  the  occupa- 
tional distribution  of  the  population.  Wage  statistics  will  be  fully  treated 
with  reference  to  the  gradations  and  tendencies  of  incomes  from  labor  and 
the  bearing  of  these  variations  upon  unit  costs  and  upon  questions  of  business 
policy,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  economic  distribution.  The  equation  be- 
tween money  wages  and  real  wages  will  receive  attention.  The  kinds  of 
income  yielding  wealth  and  the  modes  and  amounts  of  income  from  capital 
will  be  dealt  with.  Other  economic  questions  of  special  interest  to  the 
statistician  may  be  touched  upon  if  time  permits. 

25  and  25a.  Social  Aspects  of  Business  Management.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  term,  Thursdays,  6:00-7:45.     Dr.  Pratt. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  working  knowledge 
of  what  can  be  and  is  being  done  to  promote  the  health  and  efiiciency  of 
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labor.  The  following  subjects  will  be  considered :  physical  working  condition, 
light,  ventilation,  sanitation,  prevention  of  accidents,  prevention  of  indus- 
trial diseases,  hours  of  labor,  wages,  methods  of  wage  payment;  industrial 
training,  especially  in  the  plant;  mutual  insurance  against  sickness,  accident 
and  death;  old  age  pensions;  savings  and  loan  associations;  recreational  and 
social  facilities  for  employees,  clubs  and  classes,  housing  of  employees,  etc. 

26.  Welfare  Work.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Mondays,  5:15-7:00. 
Miss  Gertrude  Beeks.  (Secretary  Welfare  Department,  The  National 
Civic  Federation)  and  a  staff  of  lecturers. 

This  course  is  being  given  in  co-operation  with  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion for  the  training  of  those  who  desire  to  undertake  as  a  profession  super- 
vision of  the  activities  for  the  benefit  of  employees  in  any  industrial  or  public 
establishment.  Welfare  work  is  one  phase  of  business  activity  and  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  philanthropy  or  social  service  performed  gratuitously  by 
outsiders;  it  is  the  improving  of  working  and  living  conditions  of  employees 
by  employers  and  is  applicable  to  stores,  factories,  mines  and  railroads  as 
well  as  public  institutions,  Federal,  State  and  Municipal.  The  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  has  prepared  the  course  and 
procured  the  lecturers  and  will  co-operate  in  directing  competent  persons 
who  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  in  giving  practical  experience  as 
assistants  to  welfare  superintendents,  welfare  directors,  welfare  managers 
or  welfare  secretaries  now  directing  the  work  in  mining  camps,  department 
stores,  factories  and  other  concerns. 

27  and  27a.  Advertising  Campaigns.  (60  hours.)  Fridays,  6:00-7:45. 
Mr.  Tipper. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  already  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  essential  principles  of  Advertising  and  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  advertising  copy  and  display.  The  course  will  be 
conducted  almost  entirely  as  a  laboratory  course.  Specific  examples  will 
be  considered  in  connection  with  each  of  the  subjects  mentioned.  Only  such 
time  will  be  spent  on  lecture  work  as  is  necessary  to  give  the  student  the 
proper  basis  upon  which  to  consider  the  examples  which  will  be  taken. 

Actual  laboratory  work  will  be  required  of  each  student  in  this  course,  and 
no  student  will  be  considered  who  does  not  expect  to  follow  the  matter  in 
this  way. 

28  and  28a.  Advertising  Display.  (60  hours.)  Friday,  7:45-9:45. 
Professor  Parsons. 

The  power  of  scientific  and  artistic  choice  and  arrangement  of  material 
in  every  piece  of  expression  needs  no  proof.  The  structure  of  an  adver- 
ti.s<  merit,  is  not  less  important  than  that  of  a  house,  a  piece  of  furniture 
or  u  suit  of  clothes.  To  use  efficiently  its  technical  material  one  must 
understand  it. 
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This  course  aims  to  analyze  illustrations  or  cuts  as  to  their  kind-  their 
relevance  to  the  subject  advertised;  their  efficiency  in  the  advertisement; 
their  position  m  the  make-up  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  their  reproduction. 
It  analyzes  color  and  shows  the  meaning  and  sequence  of  individual  color 
tones  as  the  material  expresses  individual  ideas.     It  develops  harmony  in 
color  and  relates  this  to  the  other  fields  of  expression.     It  analyzes  ornament 
from  the  viewpoint  of  effect,  seeking  the  causes  which  have  produced  differ- 
ent styles  of  decorative  motifs  and  desiring  to  suggest  when  and  where  these 
motifs  may  be  used  in  modern  problems,  without  destroying  their  original 
idea,  and  thereby  making  the  rest  of  the  advertisement  ineffective      It 
discusses  type  as  it  relates  to  legibility  and  to  appearance  in  expressing  par- 
ticular ideas  in  different  problems,  and  further  evolves  the  principles  which 
control  constructive  form  and  applies  these  principles  to  various  fields  of 
advertising  technique.     Newspaper  pages,  part  pages  and  single  ads;  maga- 
zine pages  and  part  page  ads;  street  car  cards;  catalogue  covers,  letter  heads 
etc.,  are  constructed  and  criticised  from  the  standpoints  both  of  choice  and 
of  arrangement  of  materials  necessary  to  their  structure.     The  method  in 
this  course  is  both  analytic  and  synthetic.     Individual  advertisements  are 
analyzed  and  principles  deduced;  new  layouts  and  constructions  are  evolved 
with  the  principles  applied. 

20  and  29a.  Laboratory  Work  in  Management.  (60  hours.)  Hours  to 
be  arranged.     Assistant  Professor  Galloway. 

In  this  course  a  local  industry  will  be  investigated.  A  limited  number  of 
students  will  be  taken  into  a  plant  to  analyze  conditions  and  to  install  a 
system  under  the  direction  of  a  consulting  engineer  in  management. 

30  and  30a.    Analysis  of  Marketing  Costs.     (60  hours.)     [Not  given  in 

31  and  31a.    Printing.     (60  hours.)     [Not  given  in  1913-1914.] 

32  and  32a.  Psychology  of  Advertising  and  Selling.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  term,  Fridays,  6:  00-7:  45. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  fundamental  psychological 
laws  that  affect  an  advertising  appeal,  together  with  sufficient  illustration 
and  application  to  make  their  use  practicable.  It  also  tests  them  by  experi- 
ments, m  order  to  arrive  at  even  more  exact  conclusions.  In  this  connection 
laboratory  experiments  are  made  by  the  students  to  measure  in  advance  the 
value,  comparative  and  individual,  of  various  factors  entering  into  advertis- 
ing and  selling  appeals. 

Among  the  topics  considered  will  be  the  main  functions  of  appeals,  both 
intellectual  and  emotional,  in  relation  to  the  main  divisions  of  attention, 
desire,  conviction  and  stimulation.  Both  the  material  and  the  form  of  the 
appeal  will  be  considered,  including  such  matters  as  space,  position,  contrast, 
motion,  display,  typography,  and  the  like.     Not  only  the  individual  appeal, 
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but  the  result  of  successive  appeals,  is  considered  in  connection  with  the 
laws  of  cumulative  effect  and  diminishing  returns.  Coupon  systems  of 
securing  response  and  methods  of  keying  are  analyzed.  All  the  questions 
of  appeal  are  considered  as  affected  by  sex,  age  and  class  differences,  and  by 
various  other  considerations. 

33-  Sources  and  Use  of  Trade  Statistics.  (30  hours.)  Second  term, 
Thursdays,  7:  45-9:  45.     Mr.  Lupton. 

A  critical  discussion  of  the  use  and  value  of  various  sources  of  trade  in- 
formation. The  aim  is  to  enable  the  student  to  use  readily  and  with  dis- 
crimination the  mass  of  information  contained  in  the  publications  of  govern- 
mental departments,  trade  organizations,  trade  and  other  periodicals  and 
statistical  manuals.  Special  attention  is  given  to  indexes  and  the  standard 
authoritative  reports.  As  practical  demonstrations  of  the  use  of  these 
sources  statistical  reports  are  made  and  analyzed  to  show  the  principal  char- 
acteristics and  tendencies  of  international  trade  and  of  the  internal  trade  of 
the  United  States.   The  movement  of  particular  commodities  is  also  discussed. 

34-  Office  Management.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Fridays,  7:  45-9:  45. 
Mr.  Lupton. 

A  study  of  the  principles  governing  the  organization  and  administration 
of  clerical  forces,     The  following  subjects  are  treated: 

Office  arrangement,  heat,  light  and  ventilation;  departmental  organization 
and  the  scheduling  and  follow-up  of  work  between  departments;  organization 
within  the  department;  selection,  instruction  and  payment  of  workers; 
establishment  of  standard  routine  of  operations  and  standard  practice  in- 
structions; designing  forms,  clerical  devices  and  graphic  charts;  mechanical 
aids  in  office  work;  filing  and  indexing  records;  purchasing  and  handling  sup- 
plies. 

The  aim  will  be  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  practice  of  highly  or- 
ganized office  forces  and  the  underlying  principles. 

35  and  35a.  Industrial  Processes  and  Conditions.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms,  Wednesdays,  2:  00-4:  00.     Mr.  Lupton. 

The  course  treats  of  the  processes,  conditions  and  problems  of  the  princi- 
pal manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  technical  in 
character,  but  aims  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  industrial 
conditions,  which  is  valuable  to  men  engaged  in  accounting,  selling,  banking 
and  secretarial  work  as  well  as  manufacturing. 

36.  Secretarial  Duties.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Fridays,  7:45- 
9:45.     Mr.  Lupton. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  exact  information 
about  the  duties  of  the  private  and  public  secretary.  A  number  of  successful 
and  well-known  secretaries  and  executives  will  participate  in  the  instruction. 

37-    Physical,  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  of  North  America. 
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(30  hours.)     First  term,   Wednesday,   7:45-9:45.     [Given   in    1913-1914, 
not  to  be  given  in  1914-1915.]     Professor  Woodman. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  cycle  of  four  courses,  each  of  which,  however,  is  com- 
plete in  itself  and  may  be  taken  independently  of  the  others.  The  method 
of  treatment  for  each  course  involves  a  study  of  the  physiography,  climate 
and  other  physical  features  of  the  region  studied,  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
natural  resources,  industries,  transportation  and  commerce  of  the  various 
countries. 

37a.  Physical,  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  of  South  America. 
(30  hours.)  Second  term,  Wednesday,  7:  45-9:  45.  [Given  in  1913-1914, 
not  to  be  given  in  1914-1915.]     Professor  Woodman. 

The  order  of  presentation  of  material  in  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
previous  one. 

38.  Physical,  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  of  Europe. 
(30  hours.)  First  term,  Wednesday,  7:  45-9:  45.  [Not  given  in  1 913-1914* 
to  be  given  in  1914-1915].     Professor  Woodman. 

38a.  Physical,  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  of  Asia.  (30  hows.) 
Second  term,  Wednesday,  7 :  45-9 :  45.  [Not  given  in  1913-1914,  to  be  given 
m  1914-1915].     Professor  Woodman. 

39,  39a.  Advanced  Stenography,  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms 
Saturdays,  1:15-2:15  and  3:15-4:15.     Mr.  Frank. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  increase  the  speed  of  stenographers  who 
have  completed  the  principles  of  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand,  and  who  can 
write  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  words  a  minute  at  the  time  of  entering 
the  class.  A  certain  amount  of  outside  reading  and  practice  will  be  re- 
quired. The  work  will  be  planned  so  as  to  train  for  the  position  of 
secretary,  shorthand  teacher,  or  reporter. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Journalism  who  already  know  some  stenog- 
raphy will  find  this  course  of  great  valne. 

The  work  will  consist  of  speed  practice,  commercial  and  legal  matter,  ad- 
vanced phraseography,  reporting  contractions,  and  other  abbreviating  devices. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  a  working  knowledge  of  stenography 
and  typewriting  and  who  are  taking  at  least  four  other  courses  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  at  the  same  time. 

40.  Methods  in  Teaching  Stenography,  (30  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Saturdays,  2:15-3:15.     Mr.  Frank. 

This  course  is  especially  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  teach  stenography  and  typewriting,  and  for  those  already  teach- 
ing, who  wish  to  render  their  instruction  more  scientific  and  effective. 

The  class  will  first  be  guided  to  the  establishment  of  an  educational  aim 
with  respect  to  stenography  and  typewriting,  and  the  consummation  of  this 
aim  will  be  accomplished  by  true  pedagogical  and  psychological  methods. 
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The  following  subjects  will  be  discussed  with  relation  to  methods  of 
teaching  stenography:— The  Will,  the  Memories,  Interest,  Attention, 
Habit,  Formation;  Fatigue,  Training  of  the  powers  of  judgment,  imagina- 
tion, and  concentration;  Apperception;  Herbartian  Steps;  Induction; 
Deduction,  Multiple  Sense  Appeal;  Drill;  Class-room  Management; 
Methods  of  Developing  Speed;  Devices  and  the  use  of  charts  and  black- 
boards; Specific  methods  of  teaching  particular  principles;  methods  i  f 
correcting  pupils'  error. 

The  natural  method  of  acquiring  touch  typewriting  will  be  thoroughly 
discussed. 

The  course  will  be  presented  in  such  a  way* that  those  who  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  the  principles  of  shorthand,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing all  the  lectures. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  had  Commerce  39  and  39a  or  its 
equivalent,  and  who  are  taking  at  least  four  other  courses  in  the  School 
of  Commerce  at  the  same  time. 

FINANCE 

i  and  ia.  Corporation  Finance.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
afternoon  division,  Thursdays,  4:  45-6:  45;  evening  division,  Fridays,  6:  00- 
7:35;  night  division,  Mondays,  7:45-9:45.  Brooklyn  division,  Tuesdays, 
7:30-9:30.     Assistant  Professor  Gerstenberg. 

The  principal  topics  treated  in  this  course  are:  the  corporate  form;  the 
legal  status  of  the  corporation;  interior  organization;  where  and  how  to 
incorporate;  corporate  stock;  types  of  business  corporations;  the  sources  of 
corporate  funds;  short-tie  loans;  the  corporate  mortgage;  types  of  corporate 
bonds;  corporate  promotion — the  new  enterprise;  the  promoter  and  the  cor- 
poration; corporate  promotion — forming  consolidations;  selling  securities — 
the  prospectus  and  the  banking  house;  selling  securities— the  Wall  Street 
market;  selling  securities — the  underwriting  syndicate;  investment  of  capital 
funds;  disposition  of  gross  earnings;  betterment  expenses;  creation  and  use  of 
a  surplus;  distribution  of  the  surplus;  manipulation  by  corporation  officers; 
manipulation  by  directors;  manipulation  by  and  for  stock-holders;  insol- 
vency and  receiverships;  principles  of  reorganization;  typical  reorganizations. 

2.  Banking  Practice.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Mondays,  6:00-7:45. 
Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  course  deals  with  the  internal  organization,  management,  and  account- 
ing methods  of  slate  and  national  banks,  trust  companies  and  savings  banks. 

3-  Money  and  Credit.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  morning  division, 
Thursdays,  9:30-11:30;  night  division,  Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45.  Professor 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  Foster. 
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Th,s  course  ,s  a  critical  study  of  the  theory  and  principles  governing 
the  means  of  payment.    It  describes  the  nature  of  money  and  L  Z ce 

capiat"  m  £  Ser"CeS  WHiCh  H  Perf°rmS;  HS  relatio"  *  -edit  and T 
cap.tal  h„w  cred.t  mcreases  the  efficiency  of  the  supply  of  money  and  how 
ts  rapuhty  of  cremation  affects  the  value  of  money.    The  history  of  mone 
ta  y  experiences  m  the  United  States  is  given  in  considerable  detaif  special 
attention  being  given  to  the  issue  of  greenbacks  in  the  Civil  War   to  tie 

rSTwsTrsS^ 1879- and  to  *«  ^ — *£ 

div^nTh^^tl0'83111^8-     (3°W)     Second  term,  morning 
division,  Thursdays  9:30-11:30;    night  division,  Tuesdays,  7- 45-9-45 
Professor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Foster.  <•*>-». »a. 

This  course  begins  with  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  work  done  by  banks 
of  deposit  and  issue.  It  is  shown  why  and  how  the  savings  of  society  find 
W  tleT  °l  ^  t,baDkerS'  ^^^--vertedintoloanable funds- 
bevond  the  ^  T     ^  tHe  baDk  l°  CXPand  US  l0aDS  and  deP<>»t  -"eh 

the  den  !  T\  CaSh  °n  haDd;  h°W  the  bank  not*  *  »  liability,  like 
the  deposit,  and,  when  properly  used  and  guarded,  may  be  safely  used  as 

strmgency  The  Bank  of  Germany  and  other  banks  of  issue  in  Europe 
are  described.  The  development  of  banking  in  the  United  States  is  made 
natlnTb     tSPedal  ^^     ^  C°™e  M°  *  borough  study  of     h 

rea*n:ttmgbyS.temWanda"Pr0P0Sedref0rmS-  ^e  students  arc  as  gned 
readings  m  Dunbar  s  History  and  Theory  of  Banking,  White's  Money  and 
Banhna,  Conanfs  History  of  Modern  Banks  of  Issue,  The  Inlnlpofis 
Monetary  Common's  Report,  and  Cleveland's  The  Bank  and  iTeTreZ 

5-  ForeignExchange  and  the  Money  Market.     (30  hours.)    Second  term 
Mondays,  6:00-7:45.    Mr.  Escher.  second  term, 

ments6  ST  t  *  T*™!  haU*t  '°  men  emp]o*ed  in  ^  change  depart- 
ments  of  banks.  It  mvolves  the  study  of  the  banking  systems  of  leading 
hre.gn  countries  and  an  analysis  of  the  various  transactions  whi  h  cause 
fluctuatmns  m  the  rates  of  exchange.  The  course  is  theoretical  only  n  so 
far  a  s  necessary  to  make  the  student  understand  the  technique  of  exchange 
The  relation  o  trust  companies  to  the  New  York  money  market  is  considered' 
Reference  books:    Escher's  Elements  of  Foreign  Exchalye,  G«SS 

J^lNo  B?J thC  F°T*  EXCh"n^  and  Shot's  £:z: 

Street.     [Not  given  m  1912-1913.] 

6  T?  6a*  ^^  °f  Coi*orati™  Reports.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms,  Thursdays,  7:45-9:45.     Dr.  Sakolski 

The  first  half  of  the  course  is  given  up  to  the  study  of  the  reports  of  rail- 
road companies.     The  topics  covered  include  an  analysis  of  pk^fj^ 
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traffic  statistics,  ton-mile  and  train-mile  costs,  uniform  accounting,  improve- 
ment and  betterment  expenditure,  economy  and  efficiency  of  operation,  earnings, 
capitalization,  etc.  In  the  second  term  reports  of  public  utility  corporations 
are  studied  in  the  same  manner,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  factors  affect- 
ing security  values. 

7  and  7a.  Investments.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Thursdays, 
6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Chamberlain. 

This  course  is  planned  as  a  direct  preparation  for  active  financial  voca- 
tions, but  a  thorough  groundwork  in  correct  theory  is  first  laid.  A  study  is 
first  made  of  the  channels  of  investment,  and  then  various  forms  of  invest- 
ments are  studied  separately.  After  the  introductory  lectures  and  dis- 
cussion a  part  of  each  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  some  current 
security  flotations  or  of  the  current  financial  situation  and  trend.  The  work 
of  the  course  will  be  based  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  The  Principles  of  Bond 
Investment. 

9  and  9a.  Panics  and  Depressions.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  term, 
Thursdays,  7:45-9:45.     Professor  W.  B.  Lough  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  is  devoted  largely  to  an  historical  review  of 
the  principal  financial  disturbances  of  the  last  half -century  and  an  inductive 
study  of  the  conditions  which  made  them  possible.  In  the  light  of  the 
facts  thus  presented  the  theories  put  forth  by  various  writers  as  to  the  causes 
of  panics  are  discussed  and  criticised.  The  true  explanation  is  sought  in  the 
relation  of  credit  to  industrial  activity. 

During  the  second  part  of  the  course  the  instructor  will  discuss  and  analyze 
the  material,  particularly  statistical,  that  is  the  basis  of  the  study  of  "funda- 
mental business  conditions."  After  analyzing  and  classifying  this  material 
students  will  be  expected  each  week  to  compile  and  record  current  data 
concerning  banking,  investment,  and  business  conditions,  in  an  effort  to 
appraise  the  immediate  situation  and  to  note  and  measure  tendencies  toward 
future  improvement  or  impairment.  Practical  considerations  will  govern. 
The  most  advanced  methods  in  use  among  business  and  financial  houses  will 
be  taught. 

10.  Stocks  and  the  Stock  Market.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Fridays, 
7 :  45-9 :  45 .     Mr.  Atwood. 

Stocks  are  carefully  described  and  classified  from  the  viewpoint  of  investor 
and  speculator.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  stocks  of  banks,  insurance 
companies,  railroad  and  industrial  companies,  mill  and  mining  companies. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  guaranteed  and  preferred  stock.  The  dif- 
ference between  listed  and  unlisted  securities  is  explained.  Rights,  half 
shares  and  other  unusual  denominations  are  considered.  The  work  of  the 
world's  leading  stock  exchanges  is  considered,  and  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  actual  machinery  of  speculation,  the  execution  of  orders,  the  duties 
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of  a  floor  broker,  commissions,  interest,  ete.    A  careful  study  is  made  of  the 
ZZn'l  1  Wa",  StFeet-    S°me  atteDti0n  »  *»  to  the  econ  mi 
Si"  S       SPeCU'ati0n-  ^  l°  ^  miStakes  and  su™  °f 

This  course  is  not  intended  to  be  merely  a  study  of  the  revenues  and 
expend,^  rf  ^  Fed     ,  Govemffienti  ^  ^  al3o  ^^  -£ 

of  financial  problems  ,n  America.    Among  the  topics  to  be  considered  are 

^TDg  ^"T  "^  finandaI  PF0visi0nS  m  Constitution;  National 
Banks,  causes  of  American  panics;  tariff  history;  greenbacks,  suspension  of 
spec*  payment  and  resummon;  silver  question;  financial  legislation;  pres- 
ent  day  problems.  r 

^lo^^trHfr^"-     (3°  W)     SeC°Dd  te™-  Wedne^ 
The  principles  common  to  all  branches  of  insurance,  life,  fire,  casualtv 

accident,  marine,  and  so  on,  are  presented,  and  the  various  applications 

of  those  principles  are  carefully  studied. 
i4  and  14a.    Fire  Insurance.    (60  hours.)    First  and  second  terms 

Thursday,  6:00-7:45.    Mr.  Hardy. 
A  practical  course  intended  primarily  for  employees  of  fire  insurance 

Z1Z  T  rPameS-  ThC  f0"OWing  t0P-.  among  others,  are  dis- 
eased: Inspectmg,  rating,  fire  protection,  office  organization  of  a  fire  in- 
surance company,  adjustment  of  losses,  brokerage.  In  addition  to  the 
systematic  instruction  there  will  be  a  number  of  special  lectures  by  officials 
of  various  companies. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

TuX:a7-:^f  ssi  (6° w)  *•  -  — — 

In  this  course  the  nature  of  the  State  and  Government  is  first  discussed 
with  carefu  consideration  of  the  leading  political  principles  and  institntions- 
the  pobfcal  motives  political  parties,  the  suffrage,  representation,  constitu- 

condkn  a;,prr  t  a way/s possibIe' ** continuai ^^ *» °Mn« 

comhtions,  the  functions  and  actual  work  of  legislative  bodies,  the  executive 
rions  o  ST?  ^  °  tFTted-  tocidentally,  many  of  the  political  ques! 
ilS!  ^  C0DSldered  fa  "^  «*  ^  »*"  P-'ples 

aandaa     The  Relation  of  Government  to  Business.    (60  hours.)    First 
and  second  terms.  Thursdays,  7:45-9:45.    Professor  Jenks. 
«mJT       -1'^  .impOTtant  «*>nomic  questions  of  the  day  are  studied  in 
connect™  w.th  their  governmental  relations.    Most  of  our  domestic  politi" 
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cal  questions  of  the  present  day  are  primarily  economic  in  their  nature,  such 
as  the  tariff,  corporations  and  industrial  combinations,  currency  and  banking 
reform,  employers'  liability  for  accidents,  the  minimum  wage,  factory  acts 
and  other  forms  of  labor  legislation.  After  some  introductory  discussions 
regarding  the  nature  of  government  and  of  economic  society,  the  field  of 
government  activity  touching  business  will  be  outlined  and  then  a  few  of  the 
most  important  of  these  economic  questions  will  be  considered  as  thoroughly 
as  possible.  In  the  case  of  measures  now  under  discussion  before  Congress 
or  State  Legislatures,  specific  bills  will  be  considered  and  the  class  will  frame 
in  outline  measures  that,  after  discussion,  seem  to  them  best.  It  is  desired 
that  the  opinions  of  students  on  such  questions  be  made  as  concrete  and 
practical  as  possible. 

3  and  3a.  The  Administration  of  Cities.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Loomis. 

The  place  of  a  city  in  a  system  of  government,  the  nature  of  the  problems 
arising  from  density  of  population  and  the  growth  of  cities,  indicate  the 
functions  of  city  government  and  suggest  the  scope  of  the  studies  followed 
in  this  course.  By  a  comparative  study  of  the  treatment  of  city  government 
problems  in  European  cities  and  the  United  States  and  discussions  regarding 
the  reasons  for  or  against  the  adoption  of  such  methods,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
work  may  stimulate  interest  and  the  desire  to  assist,  as  citizens,  in  the  bet- 
terment of  our  American  city  conditions.  Text-book,  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions. 

4  and  4a.  Comparative  Politics  and  Government.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Crecraft. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  State  and  Government  and  a  compari- 
son of  the  systems  of  Government  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  the  leading  nations  of  continental  Europe  with  special  reference 
to  their  relations  to  present  political  problems  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
generalization  of  fundamental  principles  of  public  law  common  to  them  all. 
Administrative  organization  and  the  relation  of  central  institutions  to  politi- 
cal sub-divisions  of  the  respective  countries  will  also  be  treated.  Lectures, 
text-book  and  discussions. 

5.  Municipal  Finance.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Mondays,  7:45- 
9:45.     Mr.  Loomis. 

A  study  of  the  city  budget  with  careful  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
taxation  and  revenues  as  applied  in  city  governments  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  The  organization  of  the  finance  departments  of  cities  and  a 
discussion  of  the  control  over  expenditures,  municipal  credit  and  bond  issues. 

It  is  recommended  that  accounting  18  be  taken  with  or  prior  to  this  course. 

6  and  6a.  The  City  of  New  York.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Fridays,  7:45-9:45.     Professor  Jenks. 
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A  study  of  the  City  of  New  York,  its  conditions  of  business,  of  culture,  of 
government.  What  makes  New  York  a  good  place  to  live  in?  How  does  it 
compare  with  other  places?  What  can  be  done  for  its  improvement?  An 
account  of  its  various  resources,  its  living  conditions  for  rich  and  the  causes 
of  its  prosperity  and  its  business  and  political  relations,  state,  national  and 
international,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  citizen  who  has  his  living  to  earn 
and  who  wishes  to  lead  a  useful  life. 

7.     Consular  Methods.     (30  hours.)     First  term,  Saturdays,  4:00-6:00 
Mr.  Selden. 

This  course  will  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  Consuls  and  Con- 
sular functions  in  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States.  It  will  take  up  the 
organization  of  the  United  States  Consular  service  in  Washington  and  abroad, 
consular  appointments,  and  the  preparation  of  the  consular  officer  for  entrance 
upon  his  work  both  in  the  United  States,  and  after  reaching  his  post;  the 
routine  work  in  a  Consulate,  and  the  quasi-diplomatic  functions  of  consular 
officers;  consular  invoices  and  reports,  duties  of  consular  officers  as  to  ship- 
ping, judicial  functions  of  consular  officers,  and  how  the  consular  officer 
may  promote  American  trade.  The  course  will  also  include  a  survey  of 
consular  methods  in  other  countries  with  a  view  to  improvements  in  our  own 
service,  and  the  consulate  as  a  general  information  bureau,— what  a  consul 
is  supposed  to  know  and  to  do. 

This  course  is  intended  not  only  for  those  who  intend  preparing  for  posi- 
tions as  consuls,  but  also  for  those  whose  business  interests,  present  and 
prospective,  will  bring  them  in  contact  with  business  conditions  in  foreign 
countries. 

8.  International  Law.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Thursdays,  4:45-6-30 
Mr.  Crecraft. 

The  nature  and  development  of  international  law.  The  rights  and 
obligations  of  nations  in  times  of  peace.  The  arbitration  movement. 
The  laws  of  war  and  neutrality.  America's  contribution  to  international 
law. 

8a.  Modern  Questions  in  International  Politics.  (30  hours.)  Second 
term,  Thursdays,  4:45-6:30.     Professor  Jenks. 

A  study  of  leading  questions  of  the  day  in  the  field  of  international  politics. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  not  only  to  give  general  information  but  also  to 
show  the  practical  application  to  the  study  of  current  events  of  the  principles 
of  international  law  and  politics.  Such  questions  will  be  discussed  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  international  aspects  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  new 
alignment  in  the  Balkans,  China  among  the  nations. 

While  International  Law  is  not  required  as  a  preliminary,  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  students  to  have  had  a  course  in  international  law  such  as  that 
given  in  Government  8. 
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9  and  9a.  The  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Citizen  of  New  York. 
(60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms,  Tuesdays,  4:00-6:00. 

An  outline  of  the  relations  of  the  citizen  to  his  city  government,  the  respon- 
sibilities which  rest  upon  him  by  virtues  of  his  citizenship  and  the  extent  of 
the  protection,  assistance  and  furtherance  of  his  welfare  that  he  has  a  legal 
and  political  right  to  expect  from  the  city  authorities.  A  course  to  be  given 
in  connection  with  work  under  the  White  Fund. 

10.  The  University  Forum.  Fridays,  5:00-6:30.  Directed  by  Pro- 
fessor Jenks,  Judson  Memorial  Building,  Washington  Square  South. 

The  University  Forum  aims  to  make  the  University  a  greater  force  in 
training  students  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  in  helping  citizens 
to  understand  the  problems  of  government.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is 
to  make  thinking  men  active  and  to  make  active  men  think.  Public  officials , 
business  leaders,  social  workers,  eminent  authorities,  will  present  important 
questions  of  government  and  industry  and  discuss  vital  problems  of  civic 
and  commercial  life.  Two  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  addresses  on  each 
subject,  and  one  session  to  a  summary  by  the  professor  in  charge  and  discus- 
sion of  the  two  addresses.  The  audience  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  suggested  by  the  addresses  and  to  engage  in  the  discussion  of  the 
topics  presented. 

LAW 

I 
The  following  courses  cover  all  the  subjects  necessary  ifor  the  C.  P.  A. 
examinations  and  also  the  subjects  most  useful  to  men  in  accounting,  financial 
or  commercial  life.  Under  the  arrangement  of  courses  a  comprehensive 
legal  preparation  for  such  men  may  be  obtained  in  a  single  year.  The 
complete  course  may  be  taken  with  or  without  evening  work.  Students 
not  wishing  to  take  the  complete  course  may  elect  such  classes  as  they 
consider  best  suited  to  their  particular  needs.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  beginner  in  every  case  include  the  courses  in  Contracts  and  Agency  in 
his  plan  of  study. 

The  method  of  instruction  aims  to  eliminate  purely  technical  details 
and  yet  retain  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  each  subject  which  may  be 
useful  to  the  student.  A  large  part  of  the  work  consists  in  study  of  the 
facts  involved  in  specially  selected  cases  upon  which  the  courts  have  rendered 
decisions.  The  student  is  shown  how  the  principles  and  rules  apply  to  these 
cases  and  is  guided  in  making  such  applications  for  himself.  General  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  cases  is  required  and  every  student  is  encouraged  to 
take  part.  In  every  way  the  student  is  aided  to  train  his  own  mind  to  use 
the  knowledge  acquired. 

1.  Contracts.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  morning  division,  Tuesdays, 
9:30-11:30;  afternoon    division,     Fridays,     4:45-6:45;    evening   division, 
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Mondays,  6:00-7:45;  night  division,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45.     Brooklyn  divi- 
sion, Thursdays,  7:30-9:30.     Professor  Bacon  and  Mr.  Bergh. 

All  the  main  topics  are  treated,  including  among  others:  how  contracts 
arise;  who  may  be  parties  and  who  are  not  bound  under  contracts;  the 
various  kinds  of  consideration;  contracts  that  are  void  for  illegality,  fraud 
or  other  reasons;  effect  of  various  kinds  of  contracts;  written  and  verbal 
contracts,  and  law  of  evidence  as  applied  thereto;  how  contracts  are  con- 
strued; the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  what  contracts  are  void  under  that  statute; 
how  parties  may  terminate  contracts,  and  what  events  terminate  them 
without  any  act  of  the  parties;  when  specific  performance  of  contracts  may 
be  enforced;  actions  for  damages  for  breach  of  contracts  and  what  damages 
may  be  obtained. 

ia.  Agency.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  morning  division,  Tuesdays, 
9:30-11:30;  afternoon  division,  Fridays,  4: 45-6: 45;  evening  division,  Mon- 
days, 6:00-7:45;  night  division,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45.  Brooklyn  division, 
Thursdays,  7:30-9:30.     Professor  Bacon  and  Mr.  Bergh. 

Under  Agency:  how  an  agency  may  arise;  contracts  of  agency;  agency  of 
wife  and  children;  agency  arising  by  ratification  or  estoppel;  what  parties 
may  be  principals  and  agents;  the  effect  of  agency  and  study  of  agents' 
rights  and  duties  in  various  commercial  and  business  situations;  how  agencies 
may  be  terminated  and  what  agencies  cannot  be  revoked;  suits  of  agents 
or  employees  for  breach  of  contract,  etc. 

Under  "functions  of  the  various  courts":  general  discussion  of  the  original 
growth  and  theory  of  the  law;  how  this  theory  is  applied  in  practical  cases; 
classifications  of  the  various  courts,  national,  state  and  municipal,  criminal 
and  civil,  and  a  brief  description  of  their  procedure  and  of  the  various  cases 
decided  in  each  court. 

2.  Sales,  Shipments,  and  Management  of  Personal  Property ;  Mortgages 
of  Real  Estate  and  Personal  Property.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  morning 
division,  Fridays,  9:30-11:30;  Thursdays,  afternoon  division,  4:45-6:45; 
evening  division,  7:45-9:45.     Professor  Bacon. 

Main  topics:  sale  of  personal  property;  contracts  and  memoranda  of 
sales;  immediate  and  future  sales;  sale  of  property  to  be  manufactured; 
when  sales  may  be  set  aside;  selection  of  goods,  fixing  of  price,  time  of  deliv- 
ery; shipment  of  goods,  and  rights  and  duties  of  consignor,  consignee  and 
carrier;  bills  of  lading  and  stoppage  and  loss  in  transit;  warranties  of  goods, 
sales  by  sample,  by  description,  C.  0.  D.,  on  approval,  etc.;  storage  of  goods, 
rights  and  duties  of  warehousemen,  warehouse  receipts,  etc.,  suits  against 
transportation  company,  warehouseman,  or  against  buyer  or  seller  of 
goods. 

Mortgages  of  real  estate,  chattel  mortgages  of  personal  property;  mort- 
gage bonds  and  notes,  right  to  possession  of  mortgaged  property,  recording 
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of  mortgages;  searches  of  title  to  real  estate,  foreclosure  of  mortgages;  pay- 
ment and  satisfaction  of  mortgages. 

2a.  Bankruptcy;  Wills  and  Executors  and  Administrators.  (30  hours  ) 
Second  term,  Fridays,  9: 30-1 1:30;  Thursdays,  afternoon  division,  4: 45-6: 45; 
evening  division,  7:45-9:45.     Professor  Bacon. 

Bankruptcy;  who  may  become  bankrupt  and  when  creditors  may  enforce 
bankruptcy;  acts  of  bankruptcy;  insolvency;  bankruptcy  schedules;  exempt 
property;  preferred  and  secured  claims;  when  security  must  be  surrendered; 
management  of  bankrupt's  estate;  creditors'  meetings;  filing  claims;  trustee! 
examination  of  bankrupt;  dividends  to  creditors;  accounts  and  inventories 
to  be  filed;  fees  and  expenses;  discharge  of  bankrupt  and  settlement  of  estate. 

Wills,  Executors  and  Administrators:  drawing,  execution  and  revocation 
of  wills;  when  wills  void  for  mistakes  or  insanity  of  testator;  when  set 
aside  for  fraud  and  undue  influence;  gifts  of  property;  powers  and  duties 
of  executors  and  administrators;  executors'  bonds;  management  of  real 
estate  and  personal  property;  various  kinds  of  legacies;  rights  of  creditors, 
and  which  claims  shall  be  paid  first;  where  property  goes  when  there  is  no 
will,  etc. 

3-  Laws  of  Bank  and  Negotiable  and  Commercial  Paper.  (30  hours.) 
First  term,  Wednesdays,  afternoon  division,  4:45-6:45;  evening  division 
7:45-9:45.     Professor  Bacon. 

Negotiable  or  Commercial  Paper:  what  are  valid  negotiable  instruments 
and  what  instruments  are  not  negotiable;  form  of  bills,  notes,  drafts  and 
checks;  makers,  payees,  endorsers,  etc.,  of  negotiable  paper;  acceptance 
of  drafts  and  certification  of  checks;  suits  on  negotiable  paper;  defenses  to 
such  suits,  usury,  forgery,  theft,  raising,  illegal  debts,  alterations,  infancy, 
prior  payment,  etc.;  partnership  and  corporation  paper;  demand  paper 
and  bearer  instruments;  indorsers  and  when  they  are  discharged;  accommo- 
dation indorsers  and  indorsers  after  maturity;  rights  of  indorsers  paying 
paper;  holders  for  value  and  in  due  course;  presentment  for  payment,  notice 
of  dishonor,  notice  of  protest,  etc.;  certificates  of  deposit;  bonds,  coupon 
and  registered;  certificates  of  stocks;  bills  of  lading,  warehouse  receipts,  etc. 

3a.  Partnerships,  Corporations  and  Receivers.  (30  hours.)  Second 
term,  Wednesdays,  afternon  division,  4:45-6:45;  evening  division,  7:45- 
9:45.     Professor  Bacon. 

Partnerships:  how  partnerships  are  formed  and  who  can  be  held  liable 
as  partners;  sharing  of  profits  and  losses,  firm  name  and  books  of  accounts ; 
right*  of  partners  as  to  management;  rights  of  creditors  against  firm  and 
partners;  ownership  of  firm  property;  silent  and  dormant  partners;  com- 
mercial paper  of  firm;  accounting  by  partners;  contributions  of  capital  and 
loans  to  the  firm;  termination  of  firm;  death,  insanity,  fraud  or  withdrawal 
of  partner;  liquidation  of  assets;  bankruptcy  of  firm;  limited  partnerships. 
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Corporations:  various  kinds  of  corporations;  formation  of  corporation; 
charter,  by-laws,  capital  stock;  stockholders'  and  directors'  meetings; 
election  of  officers;  corporate  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  commercial  paper; 
rights  of  minority  stockholders;  voting  trusts;  corporate  books;  rights  of 
creditors;  directors'  and  stockholders'  liability;  revocation  of  charter;  dis- 
solution of  corporation. 

Receivers:  when  receiver  may  be  appointed;  purposes  of  receiverships; 
rights  and  duties  of  receivers  and  of  creditors. 

7-  Insurance  Law  and  Practice.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Wednesdays' 
7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Hardy. 

Fire,  Life,  Accident  and  Health  Insurance  are  presented  in  a  practical 
way,  with  a  critical  examination  of  the  application,  the  warranties  therein 
and  the  various  forms  of  policies;  the  legal  rights  of  the  insured,  the  bene- 
ficiary and  the  insurer,  with  full  consideration  of  insurable  interest,  pre- 
miums, assessments,  proofs,  performance  of  contract,  forfeiture,  waiver, 
limitations,  assignments,  wives'  policies,  bankruptcy,  suicide,  fraud,  incon- 
testibility,  agency. 

ENGLISH 

1  and  ia.  Business  English.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms 
morning  division,  Wednesdays,  9:30-11:30;  afternoon  division,  Mondays 
4:45-6:30;  evening  division,  Thursdays,  6:00-7:45;  night  division,  Tuesdays 
7:  45-9:  45;  Thursdays,  7:  45-9:  45.  Brooklyn  Division  Wednesdays,  7:  45- 
9:45.  Second  term  division  in  English  1,  Fridays,  6:00-7:45.  Assistant 
Professor  Hotchkiss,  Mr.  Kilduff,  and  Mr.  Adley. 

The  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  drill  students,  in  the  use  of  correct 
and  forceful  English  for  business  purposes.  Lectures  deal  with  the  general 
principles  of  effective  expression  and  impression  and  with  their  application 
to  the  types  of  composition  most  frequently  used  in  business.  Corre- 
spondence receives  special  attention.  A  great  deal  of  practice  is  given  in 
the  actual  work  of  composition  in  the  forms  of  business  letters,  articles, 
reports,  arguments  and  other  pieces  of  material  the  puipose  of  which  is 
to  influence  and  direct  action. 

2.  and  2a.  Advanced  Business  Correspondence  and  Selling  Systems. 
(60  hours.)  Tuesdays,  4:45-6:30.  Assistant  Professor  Hotchkiss  and  Mr. 
Adley. 

This  course,  for  which  English  1  and  la  or  the  equivalent  is  prerequisite, 
includes  a  careful  study  of  the  most  advanced  principles  of  business  English 
particularly  as  applied  to  sales  literature.  Typical  sales  problems  are 
analyzed  and  practice  is  given  in  t  -e  composition  and  make-up  of  follow-up 
letters,  booklets,  catalogs  and  other  mailing  pieces.  Attention  is  paid  to 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  keeping  proper  sales  records. 
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3  and  3a.  Advertising  Copy.  (60  hours.)  Assistant  Professor  Hotch- 
kiss.     Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45. 

This  course  gives  the  most  essential  principles  entering  into  the  writing 
of  copy,  with  a  large  amount  of  practice  in  their  application.  The  time 
will  be  devoted  mainly  to  presenting  the  well-recognized  principles  of  Eng- 
lish composition  as  applied  to  the  distinctive  problems  of  various  kinds  of 
advertising  copy,  together  with  analysis  of  typical  illustrative  specimens. 

In  addition  to  the  general  principles  of  Advertising  Copy  and  their  appli- 
cation, smaller  details  of  technique  are  considered.  The  paragraph,  the 
sentence,  and  the  word,  all  come  in  for  complete  discussion,  not  only  because 
they  are  matters  needing  constant  review,  but  also  because  the  requirements 
of  Advertising  Copy  are  in  some  respects  different  from  those  of  literary 
composition. 

The  attention  of  the  course  is  focused  upon  the  work  of  the  individual 
student.  Constant  practice  in  writing  copy,  both  in  class  and  outside, 
is  required  of  each  student,  and  considerable  time  is  spent  in  criticising 
and  revising  these  pieces  of  copy. 

5  and  5a.  Argumentation  and  Public  Speaking.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45.  Mr.  Bergh.  Saturdays,  1:15-3:15.  Dr. 
Tonsor. 

This  course  stimulates  clear  and  original  thinking  and  imparts  the  power 
of  effective  oral  presentation.  In  public  speaking,  the  subjects  considered 
are  speech-composition,  persuasion  and  the  following  forms  of  public  address: 
speech  for  a  cause,  speech  of  introduction,  address  of  welcome,  speech  of 
a  representative,  business  speech,  selling  talk,  speech  of  indignation,  speech 
of  commemoration,  patriotic  speech  and  after-dinner  speech.  Using  these 
types,  the  student  delivers  before  the  class  a  number  of  speeches.  He  receives 
individual  training  and  criticism.  He  is  given  practical  instruction  in  the 
use  and  the  developing  of  the  voice,  in  gesture  and  in  positon. 

In  argumentation,  the  class  studies  analysis,  evidence,  methods  of  re- 
search, brief-drawing,  processes  of  argument  and  refutation.  The  theory, 
thus  acquired,  is  applied  in  a  series  of  class  debates  on  subjects  considered 
in  the  other  courses  of  the  school. 

SPANISH 

1  and  ia.  Commercial  Spanish.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Fridays,  4:  45-6:  30  and  7:  45-9:  45.     Mr.  Iturralde. 

This  elementary  course  has  the  aim  of  teaching  the  student  to  speak 
the  language  well  enough  to  enable  him  to  advance  in  his  own  office,  to 
accept  positions  in  foreign  offices  or  to  travel.  Conversation,  in  which  every 
member  of  the  class  takes  part,  is  a  feature  of  the  course  from  the  very 
beginning.     Much  attention  is  paid  to  pronunciation. 
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2  and  aa.  Second-Year  Spanish.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms 
Saturdays,  1:15-3:15.     Mr.  Iturralde. 

The  important  verbs,  regular  and  irregular,  the  proper  uses  of  tenses, 
necessary  points  of  grammar,  commercial  idioms  and  letter-writing,  will 
receive  special  attention.  There  will  also  be  much  practice  work  in  trans- 
lation, conversation  and  dictation. 

3  and  3a.  Third-Year  Spanish.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Iturralde. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  student  to  write  correctly  and  idio- 
matically. To  accomplish  this  end  English  commercial  letters  will  be 
put  into  Spanish.  Dictation,  conversation  and  translation  of  different 
topics  will  be  the  other  features  of  the  course.  This  course  is  specially 
fitted  for  Spanish  correspondents  who  want  to  increase  their  ability  to 
write  correct  and  forceful  Spanish. 

GERMAN 

i  and  ia.  Commercial  German.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Scholz. 

This  elementary  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  desire  a  practlal  knowledge  of  modern  German  for  business  purposes. 
A  grammar  will  be  used  so  that  the  student  may  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  German  forms  and  modes  of  expression.  Easy  selections 
for  reading  and  for  the  study  of  German  customs  will  be  taken  from  Bacon's 
Im  Vaterlande.  From  the  very  beginning  the  course  will  be  conducted  so 
far  as  possible  in  German. 

2  and  2a.  Second-Year  German.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Thursdays,  6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Scholz. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  I.  However,  students  having 
a  speaking  knowledge  of  German  may  be  admitted,  for  at  the  beginning 
there  will  be  a  hurried  review  of  the  grammar.  The  reading  of  articles 
upon  various  financial  and  commercial  subjects,  the  writing  of  business 
letters,  market  reports  and  advertisements  in  German,  and  proficiency 
in  German  conversation  are  the  principal  objects  to  be  attained.  Much 
emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  style  of  the  German  business  letters.  Talks 
on  Germany's  commercial  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  con- 
ducted in  German.  Graham  &  Oliver's  German  Commercial  Practice  Con- 
nected with  the  Export  and  Import  Trade,  Part  II,  will  be  used  as  a  text-book. 
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FRENCH 


i  and  ia.  Commercial  French.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Dr.  Rougier. 

The  aim  of  this  elementary  course  is  to  give  in  a  short  time  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  French  grammar  and  of  French  commercial  terms  with  a  correct 
pronunciation.  The  French  language  will  be  spoken  from  the  first  days. 
Text  book  Francois,  Beginner's  French. 

2  and  2a.  Second-Year  French.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Dr.  Rougier. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  commercial  correspondence.  Models  of  all 
kinds  of  letters  will  be  given;  circulars,  letters  of  recommendation,  intro- 
duction and  inquiry,  letters  concerning  commercial  transactions,  proper 
forwarding  of  goods,  letters  of  credit,  and  so  on.  Text-book:  P.  Carroue, 
A  New  Course  in  Commercial  French. 


Attendance 

The  record  of  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts    and 
Finance  since  the  establishment  of  the  School  is  as  follows: 

Year.  Students. 

1900-1901  60 

1901-1902  90 

1902-1903  120 

1903-1904  155 

1904-1905  200 

1905-1906  441 

1906-1907  605 

1907-1908  809 

1908-1909  955 

1909-1910  966 

1910-1911  U98 

1911-1912  1,381 

1912-1913  1,805 
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Consolidated  Laws  of  State  of  New  York,  1909.    Chapter  210;  Sections 

80-82 

AN  ACT  TO  REGULATE  THE  PROFESSION  OF  PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 

§80.  Certified  Public  Accountants.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  person  who  has  duly  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  such  citizen, 
residing  or  having  a  place  for  the  regular  transaction  of  business  in  the 
State,  being  over  the  age  of  21  years  and  of  good  moral  character,  and  shall 
have  received  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  a  certificate  of  his 
qualifications  to  practice  as  a  public  expert  accountant,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  shall  be  styled  and  known  as  a  Certified  Public  Accountant,  and 
no  other  person  shall  assume  such  title,  or  use  the  abbreviations  "C.  P.  A." 
or  any  other  words,  letters  or  figures,  to  indicate  that  the  person  using  the 
same  is  such  certified  public  accountant.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  has  practiced  three  years  as  a  certified  public  accountant  in  another 
state,  under  a  license  or  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications  to  so  practice, 
issued  by  the  proper  authorities  of  such  state,  may,  upon  payment  of  the 
regular  fee,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  receive  a 
certificate  to  practice  as  a  certified  public  accountant  without  an  examina- 
tion. But  he  must  possess  the  qualifications  required  by  the  rules  of  the 
regents  of  the  University  and  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  charac- 
ter and  qualifications. 

§81.  The  Regents  to  make  rules.  The  Regents  of  the  University  shall 
make  rules  for  the  examination  of  persons  applying  for  certificates  under 
this  act,  and  may  appoint  a  board  of  three  examiners  for  the  purpose,  which 
board  shall,  after  the  year  1897,  be  composed  of  certified  public  accountants. 
The  Regents  shall  charge  for  examination  and  certificate  such  fee  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  actual  expenses  of  such  examination,  and  they  shall 
report  annually  their  receipts,  and  expenses  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  to  the  State  Comptroller,  and  pay  the  balance  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures to  the  State  Treasurer.  The  Regents  may  revoke  any  such  certificate 
for  sufficient  cause  after  written  notice  to  the  holder  thereof  and  a  hearing 
thereon . 

§82.     Any  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Notes  on  the  Law 

Certificates.  The  use  of  the  abbreviation  C.  P.  A.  or  any  other  words, 
letters  or  figures  to  indicate  that  the  person  using  the  same  is  a  certified 
public  accountant  is  prohibited  except  to  those  holding  Regent  certificates. 
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The  C.  P.  A.  certificate  is  granted  only  to  an  applicant  at  least  25  years 
of  age  who  has  had  three  years'  satisfactory  experience  in  the  practice  of 
accounting,  one  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  office  of  an  expert  public 
accountant. 

Certificates  will  be  revoked  for  cause. 

Preliminary  Requirements.  The  Regents  60  count  qualifying  certificate 
is  required  for  admission  to  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations.     (See  Handbook  23.) 

Professional  Requirements.  A  candidate  for  the  C.  P.  A.  certificate 
must  be  more  than  21  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character.  He  must 
pay  a  fee  of  $25  and  must  take  all  four  subjects  at  a  single  examination. 

English  Essential  for  Qualifying  Certificates.  Hereafter  all  applicants 
for  qualifying  certificates  upon  equivalents  from  foreign  countries  other 
than  those  in  which  English  is  the  language  of  the  people,  all  or  any  part 
of  which  equivalent  certificates  are  earned  or  issued  in  said  foreign  countries 
shall  pass  the  Regents  examination  in  second-year  English. 

Examinations.  The  three  examiners  are  appointed  to  serve  for  one  year. 
Since  1897  the  board  has  been  composed  of  certified  public  accountants. 

Two  examinations  are  held  annually  in  January  or  February  and  June 
respectively  at  New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo.  There  are  five 
sessions  of  three  hours  each:  (1)  theory  of  accounts,  3  hours;  (2-3)  practical 
accounting,  6  hours;  (4)  auditing,  3  hours;  (5)  commercial  law,  3  hours. 

Applications  should  be  made  at  least  10  days  in  advance  to  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dates  of  C.  P.  A.  Exams. 

Year  1914  1915 

Winter  Jan.  27-29  Jan.  26-28 

Summer  June  23-25  June  29- July  1 

Daily  Program 
Morning,  9:15 

Tuesday— Theory  of  accounts;  Wednesday— practical  accounting  (pt.  2); 
Thursday — Commercial  law. 


Afternoon,  1:15 
Tuesday— Practical  Accounting  (pt.  1)  ;   Wednesday— Auditing. 
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Important  Change  in  Regents*  Rules 

The  Sixty-count  qualifying  certificate  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
State  of  New  York  admits  to  the  New  York  State  C.  P.  A.  examinations, 
and  meets  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance. 

The  attention  of  all  candidates  for  such  certificates  is  called  to  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  the  Regents'  rules: 

"387  Sixty-count  qualifying  certificates.  After  February  1,  1911,  qualify- 
ing certificates  in  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  science,  and  for 
admission  to  examinations  for  certified  public  accountant,  issued  upon 
examin,     -n,  must  be  earned  as  follows: 

"En^isb,  three  years,  10  counts;  elementary  algebra,  5  counts;  plane 
geometry,  5  counts;  physics  and  chemistry,  10  counts,  or  physics  and  biol- 
ogy, 10  counts,  or  chemistry  and  biology,  10  counts;  any  second  year  for- 
eign language,  10  counts;  American  history  with  civics,  5  counts;" elective* 
15  counts. 

"The  electives  shall  be,  English  fourth  year,  3  counts;  a  second  year  of 
a  foreign  language,  viz.  Latin  second  year,  or  Greek  second  year,  or 
French  second  year,  or  German  second  year,  or  Spanish  second  year,  or 
Italian  second  year,  or  Hebrew  second  year,  10  counts;  advanced  alge- 
bra, 5  counts;  advanced  arithmetic,  2  counts;  physical  geography,  5  counts; 
ancient  history,  5  counts;  *history  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  5  counts; 
♦modern  history  I,  3  counts;  modern*  history  II,  3  counts;  economics,  2 
counts;  elementary  bookkeeping,  and  business  practice  3  counts;  advanced 
bookkeeping  and  office  practice,  5  counts;  shorthand  I,  5  counts;  shorthand 
II,  5  counts;  felementary  representation,  2  counts;  fadvanced  design,  2 
counts;  advanced  representation,  2  counts.  Partial  equivalent  qualifying 
certificates  must  be  based  on  the  same  group  of  requirements. 

"Only  candidates  for  qualifying  certificates  who  entered  examination 
for  such  certificates  prior  to  February  1,  1911,  may  secure  the  same  prior 
to  January  1,  1912,  on  earlier  requirements." 

All  candidates  for  such  qualifying  certificates,  who  began  taking  Regents 
examinations  before  February  1,  1911  who  did  not  complete  previous  re- 
quirements in  the  September  1911  examination,  will  be  advised  upon  appli- 

*  Candidates  who  have  credit  in  history  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (3  or  5)  mav  receive  credit 

adrfSS™^0  have.credi,t  in  elementary  drawing  based  on  the  1905  syllabus  will  receive  no 
Seed  dli^n  ani  /^mg+elfementa-y  reP,rese°^tion  but  will  receive  two  counts  for  passing  ad- 
ffiSSr  counts  for  passing  advanced  representation.  Candidates  who  have  credit 
for  advanced  drawing  general  based  on  the  1905  syllabus  can  obtain  no  additional  counts  in  draw- 
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cation  to  the  Examination  Division  of  the  State  Educational  Department, 
in  what  subjects  they  must  take  examinations  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  a  60  count  qualifying  certificate;  but  all  counts  earned  by  candidates 
up  to  and  including  the  September  1911  examination  will  be  applied  toward 
such  qualifying  certificate.  In  other  words,  no  candidate  will  lose  any  of 
the  counts  earned  in  the  September  1911  and  previous  examinations. 

Candidates  who  present  certificates  of  work  in  approved  secondary  schools 
in  lieu  of  Regents  examinations  will  be  allotted  15  counts  for  the  successful 
completion  of  each  full  year's  work  and  will  be  advised  when  such  credit 
is  allotted  in  what  subjects  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  take  examinations 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  60  count  qualifying  certificates.  Credit 
is  not  given  upon  certificate  for  work  in  evening  schools. 

This  new  rule  applies  to  students  in  the  school  who  seek  to  earn  qualify- 
ing certificates  upon  examination  as  well  as  to  those  who  take  the  special 
examination  given  by  the  Department  at  Albany,  Buffalo,  New  York  and 
Syracuse.  The  June,  1913,  program  for  these  special  examinations  is  given 
in  Handbook  3.  The  programs  for  subsequent  special  examinations  given 
below  supersede  all  previous  announcements. 
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I.  Akts  and  Science. 

1.  College  of  Arts  and] 

Pure  Science 

201 

28 

2.  School     of     Applied 

Science 

208 

54 

3.  Graduate  School .... 

328 

45 

44 

52 

22 

13 

15 

140 

4.  Summer  School .  . 

645 

5.  School  of  Pedagogy .  . 

378 

15 

6.  Washington     Square 

Collegiate  Div.  . 

449 

42 

7.  School  of  Commerce .  . 
II.  Law. 

13 

23 

11 

9 

6 

62 

1,805 

118 

8.  University  Law  School 

9 

3 

5 

4 

21 

643 

195 

9.  Woman's  Law  Class.  . 

1 

8 

4 

60 

III.  Medicine. 

10.  University         Medical 

College 

44 

20 

43 

22 

50 

179 

518 

SO 

11.  Veterinary  College.  . 

12 

2 

1 

15 

16 

3 

IV7.  General. 

12.  Library 

7 

7 

Grand  Total 

123 

100 

85 

44 

82 

434 

5,251 

580 

Deduct    for    names    counted 

twice 

11 
112 

10 

4 

7 

25 

275 

Net  Total 

90 

81 

37 

82 

409 

4,976 

580 

In  the  above  total  "auditors"  are  not  reckoned,  nor  stud 

ents  of  the 

Extramural  Division.    More  than  one  thousand  of  these  stud 

ents  are  in 

attendance  in  the  various  schools  of  the  University. 

Special  circulars  of  the  various  schools  will  be  sent  free  up 

3n  applica- 

tion  to  the  Registrar,  New  York  University,  Washington  Squ 

are,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  please  state  which  circular  is  desired.    The  General 

Catalogue 

will  he  sent  upon  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
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OFFICERS  AND  OFFICE  HOURS. 

The  office  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  in 
the  Washington  Square  Building  is  open  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion Monday-Friday,  from  9  a.m.,  to  5  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday 
9  a.m.,  to  12  m.,  and  beginning  September  14,  from  10  a.m.,  to  10  p.m. 
The  Dean  of  the  School  will  be  in  his  office  on  the  eighth  floor  of 
the  University  Building,  Washington  Square  East,  after  September 
16,  1914,  every  day  from  12  m.,  to  1 :30  p.m. 

The  office  hours  of  the  Secretary  of  the  School,  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  will  be  as  follows:  Monday  and  Thursday  from  1  to 
3  p.m.;  after  September  14,  every  day  from  1  p.m.,  to  3.  p.m. 

New  students  should  register  on  or  before  September  19.  Seats 
will  be  assigned  in  the  order  of  matriculation.  Credentials  from 
preparatory  schools  should  be  brought  to  the  office  of  the  Recorder 
at  the  time  of  registration. 

The  entrance  examinations  for  entering  students  will  be  held  on 
September  17  and  26.  The  examination  in  English  will  be  given 
at  six  o'clock  and  the  examination  in  Bookkeeping  at  eight  o'clock 
on  both  dates.     (See  page  22.) 

Written  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University, 
Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City. 
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CALENDAR. 


1914. 
Sept.  15-17, 
Sept.  17, 


Sept. 


Sept.  24, 
Oct.  10, 
Nov.  3, 
Nov.  26-28, 

Dec.  1, 

Dec.  20,  1914- 
Jan.  3,  1915, 
(inclusive), 


Tues.  to  Thurs., 
Thursday, 


Saturday, 


Thursday, 
Saturday, 
Tuesday, 
Thurs.,  Fri.  and 

Sat., 
Tuesday, 

Sun.  to  Sun., 


Re-examinations   (4-10  p.m.). 

First  entrance  examination  in 
English  (6:00  p.m.)  and  Book- 
keeping (8:00  p.m.),  8th  floor 
of  Washington  Square  Build- 
ing. 

Second  entrance  examination 
in  English  (6:00  p.m.)  and 
Bookkeeping  (at  8:00  p.m.). 

First  term  begins. 

University  Day. 

Election  Day, — School  closed. 

Thanksgiving  Recess. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  subjects 

for  Masters'  Theses. 
Christmas  Recess. 


1915. 
Jan.  23, 


Saturday, 


Jan.  25-Feb.  6,    Mon.  to  Sat., 


Feb.  8, 
Feb.  12, 

Feb.  22, 

Apr.  2  and  3, 
Apr.  15, 


Monday, 
Friday, 

Monday, 

Fri.  and  Sat., 
Thursday, 


May  24-June  5,  Mon.  to  Sat. 
June  9,  Wednesday, 


Entrance  Examination  in   Book- 
keeping (6:00  p.m.). 

Mid- Year  examinations. 

Second  term  begins. 

Lincoln's  Birthday, — 
School  closed. 

Washington 's  Birthday, — 
School  closed. 

Easter    Recess, — School    closed. 

Last  day    to    present    Master's 
Thesis. 

Final  examinations. 

Commencement. 
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THE  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance  exists  for  the  benefit  of  men  and  women  who 
have  brains,  energy  and  the  ambition  to  succeed  in  business,  and 
who  realize  that  thorough  preparation  is  essential  to  success. 

Its  work  is  distinctively  practical.  Its  instructors  are  men  of 
affairs.  Its  aim  is  to  educate  men  in  the  methods  of  present-day 
business  (including  the  business  of  Government  and  Public  Adminis- 
tration) and  thereby  to  add  to  their  efficiency. 

Efficiency,  however,  is  taken  to  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  mere 
skill  in  performing  routine  tasks,  important  as  that  is.  It  implies 
breadth  of  view,  keenness  of  observation,  grasp  of  underlying  prin- 
ciples, thinking  power. 

The  courses  of  instruction  of  the  School,  therefore,  are  designed 
both  to  give  information  and  to  cultivate  the  mental  qualities  that 
are  essential  to  leadership  in  business. 

The  School  is  especially  well  equipped  to  train  men  for 

ADVERTISING 
BANKING 

BROKERAGE 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

COMMERCIAL  SECRETARIES 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHING 
CONSULAR  SERVICE 

CREDITS   AND   COLLECTIONS 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  TRADING 
INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 

PRIVATE  ACCOUNTING 
PUBLIC  ACCOUNTING 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 
SALESMANSHIP 
STATISTICS 

TRANSPORTATION 
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FACULTY 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Chancellor  of  the  University. 

John  H.  MacCracken,  Ph.D., 
Syndic  of  the  University. 


Joseph  French  Johnson,  D.C.S., 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance. 

Cleveland  F.  Bacon,  B.A.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 


Charles  Waldo  Haskins  Professor  of  Auditing. 

John  R.  Wildman,  M.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Professor  of  Accounting. 

Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Government  and  Public  Administration  and  Director 
of  Political  Studies. 

Lee  Galloway,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

George  B.  Hotchkiss,  M.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  English. 

Charles  W.  Gerstenberg,  Ph.B.,  LL.B., 

Secretary,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance. 

W.  W.  Douglas,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 

John  T.  Madden,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 
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Rudolph  M.  Binder,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

J.  Melvin  Lee,  B.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism,  and  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment, 

Albert  F.  Wilson, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 

Philip  B.  Kennedy,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Walter  Bayer,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Maximo  Iturralde,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Commercial  Spanish. 

Louis  O.  Bergh,  B.A.,  LL.B., 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

William  B.  Johnson,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Philip  A.  Benson,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Instructor  in  Accounting  and  Lecturer  on  Real  Estate. 

Frederic  Eugene  Reeve,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 

E.    J.    KlLDUFF,   B.A., 

Instructor  in  Business  English. 

Edmund  R.  Lupton,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  Commerce. 

Major  B.  Foster,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  Finance. 

Milton  E.  Loomis,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Municipal  Government. 
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Earl  Crecraft,  Ph.B., 

Instructor  in  Government. 

Charles  L.  Frank,  B.S.,  LL.B., 

Instructor  in  Commerce. 

Philip  F.  Alther,  B.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

William  A.  Barber,  B.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Primus  E.  Godridge,  B.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Arthur  H.  Rosenkampff,  B.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Malcolm  D.  Slmpson,  B.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  Scholz,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  Commercial  German. 

Charles  L.  Tonsor,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  English. 

William  Lamkie,  Ph.B., 

Instructor  in  Municipal  Government. 

L.  A.  James, 

Instructor  in  Municipal  Accounting. 

Stuart  Cameron  McLeod,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Government. 

Edward  R.  Hardy,  Ph.B., 

Lecturer  on  Fire  Insurance. 

Charles  A.  Conant, 
Lecturer  on  BanJcing. 
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Albert  W.  Atwood,  B.A., 
Lecturer  on  Finance. 

Joseph  Edmund  Woodman,  S.C.D., 

Lecturer  on  Geography  of  Commerce. 

Franklin  Escher,  B.A., 

Lecturer  on  Foreign  Exchange. 

Howard  M.  Jefferson,  M.C.S., 
Lecturer  on  Banking  Practice. 

George  T.  Hughes,  B.A., 
Lecturer  on  Journalism. 

Royal  J.  Davis,  B.A., 

Lecturer  on  Journalism. 

Mills  E.  Case, 

Lecturer  on  Statistics. 

Lawrence  Chamberlain,  M.A., 
Lecturer  on  Finance. 

Francis  L.  Rougier,  Ph.D., 
Lecturer  on  French. 

LeRoy  L.  Perrine,  Ph.B.,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Lecturer  on  Investment  Accounting. 

John  Gerdes,  B.Lit.,  J.D., 

Lecturer  on  Journalism. 

Edward  Ewing  Pratt,  Ph.D., 
Lecturer  on  Statistics. 

Harry  Tipper, 

Lecturer  on  Advertising. 

Arthur  Guiterman, 

Lecturer  on  Journalism, 
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Melbourne  S.  Moyer,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Lecturer  on  Public  Utilities  Accounting. 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  B.S., 

Lecturer  on  Advertising  Arrangement. 

James  E.  Lough,  Ph.D.,  Pd.D., 

Lecturer  on  Business  Psychology. 

Joseph  P.  Selden,  M.A., 

Lecturer  on  Consular  Methods. 

George  I.  Finlay,  Ph.D., 
Lecturer  on  Geography. 

Harry  L.  Hollingworth,  Ph.D., 
Lecturer  on  Advertising  Psychology. 

Walter  Hastings  Lyon,  B.A.,  LL.B., 

Lecturer  on  Corporation  Finance. 

John  George  Jones, 

Lecturer  on  Salesmanship. 

Christian  Djorup,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Lecturer  on  Foreign  Exchange  Accounting. 

David  Golieb, 

Lecturer  on  Credits  and  Collections. 

John  William  Schulze,  B.C.S., 

Lecturer  on  Office  Organization  and  Management. 
Paul  R.  Mahony, 

Lecturer  on  South  American  Trade. 

A.  H.  Adley, 

Lecturer  on  Selling  Systems. 

Vittorio  Racca,  Jur.D. 

Lecturer  on  Trade  and  Immigration. 
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Edwin  J.  Clapp,  Ph.D., 

Lecturer  on  Trade  and  Transportation. 

Enoch  Burton  Gowin,  Ph.D., 
Lecturer  on  Commerce. 

Clarkson  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  A.B., 
Lecturer  on  Advertising. 

George  C.  Smith,  A.B., 
Lecturer  on  Commerce. 

Roland  P.  Faulkner,  Ph.D., 
Lecturer  on  Statistics. 

Ludwig  Bendix,  Ph.D., 

Lecturer  on  Finance. 

Jeannette  Hamill,  J.D.,  M.A., 
Assistant  in  Economics. 

John  B.  Swinney, 

Assistant  in  Business  English. 

Dwight  E.  Beebe, 

Assistant  in  Business  English. 

Frank  A.  Fall,  M.A., 

Bursar  of  the  University. 

George  C.  Sprague,  Ph.D., 
Registrar  of  the  University. 

George  Forrester, 
Librarian. 

Frances  M.  Pol,  M.A., 
Recorder. 

Richard  Prentice  Ettinger,  LL.B., 
Director  of  the  Efficiency  Bureau. 
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ROLL  OF  SPECIAL  LECTURES,  1913-1914 

Accounting 
Brokerage  Accounting,  R.  C.  Brown,  October  21,  1913. 
The  Tools  for  Systems  Building,  H.  C.  Bentley,  Dean  School  of 

Finance  and  Accounts,  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.     December  19 

1913. 
Legal  Phases  of  Fiduciary  Accounting,  Charles  H.  Edwards  of 

the  New  York  Bar,  October  5,  1913. 
The  Accounting  System  of  a  Trust  Department  in  a  Trust 

Company,  Primus  E.  Godridge,  April  13,  1914. 

Advertising 

Newspapers,  Other  News  Mediums  and  General  Mediums, 

Clarkson  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  of  the  Collin  Armstrong  Advertising 

Company,  November  10,  17,  and  24,  1913. 
Advertising  in  Relation  to  Salesmanship,  O.  C.  Harn,  of  the 

National  Lead  Company,  November  14,  1913. 
Analysis  of  Advertising  Preliminaries,  J.  George  Fredericks,  of 

the  Business  Bourse,  November  21,  1913. 
Repetition  in  Advertising,  Dr.  E.  K.  Strong,  Research  Fellow  for 

the  Association  of  National  Advertising  Managers,  March  5 

and  12, 1914. 

Commerce 
European  Ports,  W.  T.  Barney,  October  7,  1913. 
Physical  Character  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  W.  T.  Barney, 

October  14,  1913. 
The  Underwood  Typewriter,  George  H.  Meinecke,  Manager, 

Employment  Dept.,  Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1913. 
Filing  and  Indexing,  A.  W.  Victor,  Sales  Manager,  Yawman  & 

Erbe  Manufacturing  Company,  November  15,  1913. 
Getting  Co-operation,  H.  L.  DeBower,  Vice-President,  Alexander 

Hamilton  Institute,  November  19,  1913. 
Stbnottft,  Geo.  H.  Matthews,  Metropolitan  Sales  Manager,  Steno- 

type  Company,  November  22,  1913. 
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Typewriters  That  Think,  J.  S.  Salet,  Metropolitan  School  Mana- 
ger, Remington  Typewriter  Company,  December  6,  1914. 

Office  Systems  for  Advertising  and  Sales  Departments,  J. 
William  Schulze,  Ass't  Sec,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute, 
December  12,  1913. 

Office  Systems  for  Credit  and  Collection  Departments,  J. 
William  Schulze,  December  19,  1913. 

Commercial  Dictagraphs,  K.  M.  Turner,  President,  General 
Acousticon  Company,  December  20,  1913. 

The  Analysis  of  Office  Routine,  Harry  A.  Hopf,  Phoenix  Life 
Insurance  Company,  January  9,  1914. 

The  Establishment  of  Standard  Office  Methods,  Harry  A. 
Hopf,  January  16,  1914. 

The  Requirements  and  Opportunities  of  Secretaries,  David 
Bosman,  Secretary  Erie  R.  R.  Company,  February  20,  1914. 

Scientific  Management  as  Applied  to  the  Sales  Department, 
H.  K.  Hathaway,  Consulting  Engineer,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
March  5,  1914. 

The  Conservation  of  an  Employer's  Time,  Edward  P.  Currier, 
Secretary  to  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  President  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  March  6, 1914. 

The  Secretary  in  Political  Life,  Samuel  Paul,  formerly  secretary 
to  Congressman  Martin  W.  Littleton,  March  13,  1914. 

The  Committee  System  of  Management,  C.  U.  Carpenter,  Presi- 
dent Metal  Furniture  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  March  19 
1914. 

Planning  Community  Development,  Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr., 
Westchester  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  March  27, 1914. 

Architecture  and  Real  Estate,  Electus  D.  Litchfield,  March  31 
and  April  7,  1914. 

Unemployment  and  Immigration,  I.  A.  Hourwich,  April  1,  1914. 

Organization  of  an  Advertising  Department,  E.  St.  Elmo 
Lewis,  Advertising  Manager,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  Mich.,  April  2,  1914. 

The  Trade  Association  as  Expert  Counsellor,  F.  Colburn  Pink- 
ham,  Manager  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
April  3,  1914. 
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Practical  Operation  of  the  Planning  Department  as  Seen  in 
the  Baird  Manufacturing  Company,  R.  R.  Keely,  Consult- 
ing Engineer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  9,  1914. 

The  Labor  Question,  Dr.  E.  B.  Gowin,  of  Wesleyan  University 
April  15,  1914. 

The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Commercial  Organ- 
izations, S.  C.  Mead,  Secretary  of  the  Merchants  Association 
of  New  York,  April  17,  1914. 

Taxation,  Dr.  Frank  L.  McVey,  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
April  22,  1914. 

The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Trade  Associations, 
R.  W.  Corwine,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Cloth- 
iers, April  24,  1914. 
Labor  Unions,  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  Manager  Industrial  Bureau,  Mer- 
chant's Association  of  New  York,  April  29,  1914. 
Using  the  Company  School  as  a  Basis  of  Promotion,  F.  C.  Hen- 
derschott,  Educational  Director,  Edison  Company,  New  York 
City,  April  30,  1914. 
The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Civic  Associations, 

Robert  S.  Binkerd,  Secretary  of  the  City  Club,  May  1,  1914. 
Socialism,  Morris  Hillquit,  May  6,  1914. 
Organization  of  the  Clothing  Industry,  H.  G.  Friedman,  May 

7,  1914. 
Psychology  of  Business  Correspondence,  G.  F.  Williamson, 

High  School  of  Commerce,  May  7,  1914. 
The  Work  and  Methods  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Sereno  E.  Pratt,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, New  York,  May  8,  1914. 
The  Making  of  Cable  Codes,  E.  Kendall,  Expert  Code  Builder. 
Adjustment   of  Insolvent  Estates,   Frederick   W.   Wakefield, 
Credit    Manager,    Cheney   Brothers,    New    York,    May    13, 
1914. 
Planning  a  Marketing  Campaign,  W.  H.  Ingersoll,  Marketing 
Manager,  Ingersoll  Watch  Company,  New  York  City,  May  14, 
1914. 

The  Collection  of  Trade  Information,  Frank  Greene,  Managing 
Editor  of  Bradstreets,  May  15,  1914. 
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Community  Advertising  and  Securing  New  Industries,  J.  M. 
Reilly,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  May 
15,  1914. 
Welfare  Work  as  a  Profession,  Miss  Gertrude  Beeks,  Director, 

Welfare  Department,  National  Civic  Federation. 
Co-operative  Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  S.  T.  Simmonds, 

Superintendent  Welfare  Department,  Celluloid  Company. 
Philosophy  of  Welfare  Work,  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  Manager  Indus- 
trial Bureau,  Merchant's  Association  of  New  York. 
Organization  for  Welfare  in  United  States  Steel  Company, 
C  I.  Close,  Chairman  Welfare  Board  of  Safety,  Sanitation  and 
Relief  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
Operation  of  Factory  Lunch  Rooms,  Christoph  D.  Roehr,  Com- 
missary Department,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Welfare  Work  Conducted  by  an  Organization  of  Manufac- 
turers, M.  I.  Berger,  Director  Welfare  Department,  Chicago 
Wholesale  Clothiers'  Association. 
Practical  Betterment  Hints,  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt. 
Welfare  Work  in  a  Department  Store,  B.  F.  Schlesinger,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Industrial  Poisons  and  Health  Precautions,  Dr.  W.  G.  Hud- 
son, DuPont  Powder  Company,  Wilmington,  Pa. 
Fire  Protection  and  Extinguishment,  John  H.  Derby,  Fire  Pro- 
tection Engineer. 
Welfare  Work  in  a  Department  Store,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Wilcox,  Sec- 
retary Welfare  Department,  Bloomingdale's  Department  Store. 
Profit  Sharing,  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt. 

The  Work  of  the  Welfare  Secretary,  Mrs.  Laura  L.  Ray,  Sec- 
retary Welfare  Department,  Greenhut-Siegel  Cooper  Company. 
Welfare  Work  in  a  Big  Factory  Community,  Dr.  R.  W.  Corwin, 
General  Manager,  Sociological  Department,  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  Pueblo,  Col. 
Character  Building  an  Asset  in  Business  and  Welfare  Work, 

Frank  Jewell  Raymond. 
Trade  Agreements,  Timothy  Healy,  International  Brotherhood 

of  Stationery  Firemen. 
Mutual  Benefit  Organizations,  Anson  T.  Berry,  Superintendent, 
Relief  Department,  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company. 
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Finance 

Street  Trading  in  Bonds,  Mr.  Frank  Schumann. 

European  Banks,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Conant,  January  20,  1914. 

Capitalism  and  Agriculture,  Dr.  Frank  L.  McVey,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota,  April  21,  1914. 

Real  Estate  Securities,  Albert  S.  Atwood,  April  23,  1914. 

Special  Factors  Determining  Security  Values,  Albert  S.  At- 
wood, April  23,  1914. 

Workmen's  Compensation,  C.  P.  Benns,  May  6,  1914. 

Automatic  Sprinklers,  E.  R.  Boone,  Chief  Sprinkler  Department, 
N.  Y.  Fire  Insurance  Exchange,  May  7,  1914. 

Division  of  Public  Affairs 

"The  New  Subways,"  Hon.  Edward  E.  McCall,  Public  Service 

Commissioner,  First  Dept.,  New  York.     October  22,  1913. 
"Economy  in  the  City  Government,"  Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 

Mayor  City  of  New  York.     October  24,  1913. 
"The  Scientific  Basis  of  Reform:   Socialism  or  Christianity?"     Mr. 

Algernon  Lee,  Director  of  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science. 

Nov.  7,  1913. 
Same  topic — Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway 

Tabernacle.     Nov.  14,  1913. 
"Syndicalism   or  Trade  Unionism:    Relation    to    Workers,"   Mr. 

Arturo  M.  Giovannitti,  Editor  of  "II  Proletario."    Dec.  5,  1913. 
Same   topic — Mr.   Samuel   Gompers,   President  of  the  American 

Federation  of  Labor.     Dec.  12,  1913. 
"Immigration:    Relation    to    Wage   Earners.      Shall    the   United 

States  Restrict  Immigration?"     Hon.  William  P.  Dillingham, 

Congressman   from   Vermont,   and   Chairman  of  the  United 

States  Immigration  Commission.     Feb.  13,  1914. 
Same  topic — Mr.  Louis  Marshall  of  the  New  York  Bar.     Feb.  20, 

1914. 
"Shall  Asiatics  be  admitted  to  Citizenship?"     Mr.  J.  W.  Sullivan. 

Mar.  6,  1914. 
Same  topic — Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  for  twenty-five  years  resident 

ID  Japan  and  author  of  standard  books  on  Japan.      Mar.  13, 

1914. 
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Journalism 

The  Washington  Correspondent,  Willis  J.  Abbott,  editor  of  New 

York  American. 
The  Making  of  a  Travel  Magazine,  Edward  Frank  Allen,  editor 

of  Travel. 
The  Outdoor  Article,  Albert  Britt,  editor  of  Outing  Magazine. 
The  Survival  of  the  Fittest  in  Newspaper  Making,  James  H. 

Callanan,  editor  and  publisher  of  Schenectady  Union-Star. 
The  Relation  of  Books  to  News,  WTilliam  T.  Collins,  literary 

editor  of  Newark  News. 
How  to  Write  the  Humorous  Article,  Homer  Croy,  magazine 

writer. 

The  Short  Story  That  Sells,  Robert  Davis,  editor  of  Munsey's 
Magazine. 

The  Portrayal  of  Character  in  the  Short  Story,  Edna  Ferber, 
short  story  writer. 

The  Making  of  a  National  Weekly,  Henry  James  Forman,  edi- 
torial board  of  Collier  s  Weekly. 

The  Kind  of  Stories  the  Public  Likes,  Walter  Archer  Frost, 
novelist  and  fiction  editor. 

Getting  a  Start  ln  the  Advertising  Game,  Alfred  Guion,  adver- 
tising department  of  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

The  Short  Story  of  Adventure,  Arthur  Hoffman,  editor  of 
Adventure. 

The  McClure  Short  Story,  Cameron  Mackenzie,  editor  of  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine. 

Editing  and  Making  a  Class  Publication,  E.  J.  Mehren,  editor 
of  Engineering  Record. 

The  Technique  of  the  Short  Story,  Samuel  Merwin,  novelist 
and  short  story  writer. 

Getting  the  Order  from  the  Advertiser,  Don  M.  Parker,  adver- 
tising manager  of  Century  Magazine. 

Getting  the  News,  John  P.  Schmidt,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Making  of  a  Literary  Weekly,  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  literary 
editor  of  The  Independent. 
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The  Story  of  Action,  Henry  Thomas,  editor  of  Top  Notch  Maga- 
zine. 

The  Constructive  Special  Article,  John  Thompson,  editor  of 
Pearsons  Magazine. 

The  Mechanics  of  the  Feminine  Story,  Sophie  Underwood,  edi- 
torial board  of  Woman  s  Home  Companion. 

Writing  for  a  Monthly  Review,  Lewis  Edwin  Van  Norman, 
managing  editor  of  Review  of  Reviews. 

The  Advance  in  Advertising,  Richard  Waldo,  business  manager 
of  Good  Housekeeping. 

The  Short  Story  of  Entertainment,  Robert  Rudd  Whiting,  edi- 
tor of  Ainslees  Magazine. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

rriHE  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
X      Finance  was  established  in  1900  in  response  to  a  widespread 
demand    for    scientific    preparation    and    training    for    business 
careers.     It  has  always  been  a  leader  in  the  movement  to  supple- 
ment the  traditional  college  education  by  a  thorough  training  in  the 
principles  of  business,  and  to  give  those  entering  upon  active  busi- 
ness careers  a  broader  intellectual  vision  and  a  firmer  grasp  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  commerce  and  finance.     Its  work  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  through  a  study  of  commercial  methods  and  of  eco- 
nomic forces  a  young  man  may  obtain  valuable  mental  discipline 
and  at  the  same  time  acquire  the  technical  knowledge  and  the  hab- 
its of  thought  that  make  for  efficiency  in  business.     The  courses  of 
study  in  the  School  of  Commerce  have  two  objects  in  view:  first 
to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  business  operations;  second,' 
to  tram  men  to  think  clearly  about  business  problems. 

LOCATION 

The  school  occupies  the  eighth  and  ninth  floors  of  the  University 
Building,  Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City.  The  entrance 
to  the  elevators  is  on  Waverly  Place.  The  building  is  easily  reached 
from  any  section  of  the  Metropolitan  District  by  subway  (Astor 
Place  Station)  Sixth  or  Third  Avenue  Elevated,  Hudson  River 
Tunnel  (Ninth  Street)  or  surface  lines,  all  of  which  are  within  a 
few  minutes'  walk. 

The  School's  location  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  New 
York  City  and  its  close  connections  with  leading  commercial  and 
financial  houses  enable  it  to  secure  the  services  of  many  successful 
men  of  affairs  as  instructors  and  lecturers. 

The  University  maintains  a  Brooklyn  branch  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  in  the  Eagle  Building,  at  Wash- 
ington and  Johnson  Streets,  Brooklyn  (near  Borough  Hall).  Long 
Island  students  taking  any  of  the  regular  courses  of  the  School  will 
be  required  to  enter  in  the  Brooklyn  division.  Such  students  may 
take  special  courses  offered  in  the  Washington  Square  Building  only. 
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ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  enter  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  are  divided  into  two  classes,  regular  and 
special. 

Regular  Students 

Regular  students  are  those  who  have  had  a  recognized  four- 
year  high  school  course,  or  who  are  the  possessors  of  a  Regents' 
Sixty-Count  Qualifying  Certificate,  issued  by  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents.  If  a  prospective  student  has  taken  his  high 
school  work  in  various  high  schools,  including  private  schools,  he 
should  prepare  a  statement  of  all  the  work  he  has  satisfactorily 
completed,  and  submit  it  in  writing  to  the  Secretary.  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  Entrance  Requirements  accepts  the  statement,  the  student 
will  be  admitted  upon  the  presentation  of  certified  statements  from 
the  various  schools  showing  that  he  has  satisfactorily  covered  the 
work  described  in  his  own  statement. 

Special  Students 

The  only  other  students  who  are  qualified  to  enter  are  special 
students,  who  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  who 
must  have  had  some  business  experience.* 

Special  students  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Regents'  Sixty- 
Count  Qualifying  Certificate  before  completing  four  one-year 
subjects  in  the  University  will  be  transferred  to  the  roll  of  regular 
students.  (For  example,  four  complete  one-year  courses  are 
Commerce  1  and  la,  Accounting  1  and  la,  English  1  and  la  and 
Law  1  and  la.) 

DEGREES 

The  B.   C.  S.  Degree 

The  University  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science  on  regular  students  who  meet  either  of  the  following  require- 
ments : 

1.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  900  single  hours  of  even- 
ing work  (with  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  70%),  being  ten 

*  Students  studying  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  should  note  that  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Regents  reqiiircn  the  Sixty-Count  Qualifying  Certificate  or  its  equivalent  of  all  candidates  for 
that  degree,  irrespective  of  their  technical  training. 
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hours  per  week  for  three  University  years  of  thirty  weeks  each,  and 
in  addition  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have  had  at  least  two  years' 
successful  experience  in  business  while  in  the  school. 

2.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  1,200  single  hours  of  work, 
(with  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  70%)  being  in  all  twenty 
hours  per  week  for  two  University  years  of  thirty  weeks  each. 

The  M.   C.  S.  Degree 

Persons  who  hold  a  B.C.S.  degree  from  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance,  or  an  equivalent  degree  granted  by  a  rec- 
ognized university  or  college  for  proficiency  in  commercial  studies, 
may  be  admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  as  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Commerical  Science.  The  degree  will  be 
conferred  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  upon  the  completion 
of  180  single  hours  of  advanced  work  with  high  credit  (85%),  and 
after  the  preparation  of  an  approved  thesis  which  shall  deal  with 
some  subject  in  the  field  of  commerce,  accounts  or  finance,  and 
shall  give  evidence  of  original  research  and  thought.  The  title  of 
the  thesis  must  be  submitted  on  or  before  December  1.  An  out- 
line of  the  thesis  should  be  submitted  on  February  1,  the  first  draft 
on  March  15,  and  the  completed  thesis  on  April  15  of  the  year  in 
which  the  candidate  wishes  to  receive  the  degree.  Candidates 
may  be  required  also  to  appear  before  the  Faculty  and  submit  to  an 
oral  examination. 

Certificate  of  Proficiency 

Special  students,  on  completion  of  900  hours  of  evening  work,  or 
1,200  hours  of  combined  day  and  evening  work,  will  receive  the 
Certificate  of  Proficiency. 

PART-TIME   STUDENTS 

Persons  who  wish  to  enroll  for  less  than  eight  hours  per  week, 
and  who  can  meet  the  requirements  for  either  regular  or  special 
students,  may  be  admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  to  cer- 
tain classes.  Such  students  will  be  given  credit  for  whatever  work 
they  do  if  they  later  become  candidates  for  the  B.C.S.  degree  or  for 
the  Certificate  of  Proficiency. 
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ENTRANCE   EXAMINATIONS 

The  only  entrance  examinations  set  by  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  are  those  in  English  and  Bookkeeping.  The 
English  examination  is  required  of  all  students  who  enroll  for  more 
than  four  courses  or  for  any  English  course.  Students  who  fail  in 
this  examination  will  be  rejected,  or  will  be  required  to  take  such 
work  in  English  as  the  English  Department  may  direct. 

The  Bookkeeping  entrance  examination  must  be  taken  by  all 
students  who  desire  to  begin  immediately  with  the  course  in  Prin- 
ciples of  Accounting.  Students  who  fail  in  this  examination  will  be 
required  to  take  the  introductory  course  in  bookkeeping. 

The  entrance  examination  in  English  is  designed  to  test  the 
candidate's  ability  to  think  logically  and  to  express  his  ideas  clearly 
and  correctly.  For  this  purpose  he  is  required  to  write  an  essay  of 
approximately  five  hundred  words  on  some  simple  topic  familiar 
to  him.  He  is  given  a  choice  of  four  topics,  and  is  allowed  two  hours 
for  the  writing  of  his  essay. 

No  preparation  for  this  examination  is  necessary  other  than  the 
regular  high  school  course  in  English.  Candidates  who  feel  partic- 
ularly deficient  in  grammar,  punctuation  or  spelling  should,  how- 
ever, refresh  their  knowledge  by  careful  study  of  any  good  elemen- 
tary text-book  on  English  Composition. 

An  entrance  examination  in  bookkeeping  is  required  of  all  students 
who  desire  to  enter  the  class  in  Accounting  1.  While  previous 
papers  showing  the  character  of  the  questions  are  not  available 
for  distribution,  the  examinations  are  sufficiently  broad  in  scope  so 
that  students  who  have  had  thorough  bookkeeping  courses  in  high 
schools  or  business  colleges  and  others  who  have  had  practical 
experience  in  work  on  the  general  books  are  usually  able  to  pass  the 
examination.  The  tests  are  of  a  practical  nature  and  are  designed 
to  determine  the  candidates'  practical  knowledge  of  bookkeeping. 
They  are  not  such  that  hurried  theoretical  preparation  will  suffice. 
Prospective  students  who  have  not  had  considerable  training  in 
bookkeeping  work  of  a  general  nature  are  advised  to  enroll  for  the 
course  in  bookkeeping.  (See  description  of  the  bookkeeping 
course  on  page  42.) 
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ADVANCED    STANDING 

Students  from  other  institutions  entitled  to  advanced  standing 
must  file  their  original  certificates  with  the  Committee  on  Studies 
as  soon  as  possible  after  entrance.  The  student  should  indicate  in 
pencil  on  the  certificate  the  page  of  the  university  or  college  cata- 
logue on  which  the  several  courses  are  described,  and  the  certificate 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  marked  catalogue. 

Special  examinations  for  advanced  standing  will  be  given  at  the 
time  of  entrance  only,  and  some  evidence  of  study  of  the  subject  in 
which  the  examination  is  to  be  taken  must  be  submitted  and  passed 
upon  by  the  instructor  who  is  to  prepare  the  examination.  A  fee 
of  $5.00  is  charged  for  each  special  examination. 

REQUIRED   COURSES 

Candidates  taking  the  three-year  course  for  the  degree  or  for  the 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  are  required  to  take  the  following  courses 
during  the  year  in  which  they  are  scheduled. 

First  year,  Law  1  and  la  (Law  of  Contracts  and  Agency),  Account- 
ing 1  and  la  (Principles  of  Accounting),  Commerce  1  and  la 
(Economics  and  Economic  Problems),  Finance  1  and  la  (Ele- 
ments of  Private  Finance),  English  1  and  la  (Business  English). 
Second  year,  Finance  3  (Money  and  Credit),  and  30  additional 
hours  in  Finance,  60  additional  hours  in  Commerce. 

Day  students  will  take  all  the  courses  mentioned  above  during 
the  first  year. 

If,  for  reasons  of  weight,  a  first-year  student  wishes  to  substitute 
other  courses  for  those  scheduled,  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  such  substitution  must  be  submitted  to  the  Dean,  whose 
written  consent  must  be  obtained  before  the  proposed  course  can 
be  approved. 

With  these  provisos,  each  student  constructs  his  own  study  pro- 
gram by  choosing  the  courses  that  best  meet  his  individual  needs. 
The  student's  choice  in  each  instance,  however,  is  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Faculty,  and  students  are  not  allowed  to  enter  advanced 
classes  for  which  their  previous  training  does  not  fit  them.  First- 
year  students  may  not  enter  any  but  first  year  courses  except  by 
special  permission.     It  will  be  seen  in  the  list  of  courses,  however, 
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that  the  number  of  first-year  courses  is  large  and  that  every  student 
in  the  School  is  afforded  a  wide  range  of  choice. 

Students  who  pass  the  entrance  examination  in  English  with 
honor  may  be  excused  from  English  1  and  la,  but  will  be  required 
to  substitute  another  course  in  English  in  place  thereof. 

Students  taking  a  full  course  in  Advertising,  Journalism  or  Politics 
will  not  be  required  to  take  all  the  above  named  courses,  but  will 
take  equivalent  courses  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

BUSINESS  EXPERIENCE 
Students  who  are  employed  during  the  day  will  not  be  permitted 
to  take  more  than  five  courses  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Committee  on  Studies. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  are  required  to  register  at  the  office  by  filling  out  the 
necessary  blanks.  New  students  must  fill  out  a  matriculation  card 
in  addition  to  the  enrollment  card.  This  enrollment  card  must  be 
filled  out  and  left  in  the  ofiice  by  all  students  before  attending  any 
class.  Fees  are  charged  on  the  basis  of  enrollment,  and  will  be  charged 
for  every  course  listed  on  the  enrollment  card,  unless  immediate  notice 
is  sent  to  the  Recorder  of  the  discontinuance  of  any  course.  No  student 
will  be  allowed  to  attend  courses  for  which  he  has  not  formally  en- 
rolled. 

Students  who  have  taken  one  or  more  courses  in  previous  years 
must  confer  with  the  Recorder  before  making  out  their  programs. 

New  enrollments  will  not  be  accepted  later  than  two  weeks  after 
the  term  opens.  Enrollments  in  the  Accounting  classes  will  be 
closed  after  the  second  session. 

All  credentials  of  school  work  completed  before  entering  the 
University — whether  high  school  or  college  diplomas,  Regents'  or 
other  certificates— must  be  presented  to  the  Recorder  personally 
by  all  candidates  for  degrees  at  the  time  of  enrollment. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF   SEATS 

In  the  large  first-year  lecture  classes,  seats  are  assigned  students 
in  the  order  of  their  matriculation.     Advantageous  location  is  thus 
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given  to  those  who  register  early.  Students  must  sit  only  in  the 
seats  assigned  to  them,  as  attendance  is  recorded  by  the  proctors 
on  the  basis  of  the  seating  arrangements. 

CHANGE   OF  PROGRAMS 

Students  are  permitted  to  change  their  programs  by  giving  notice 
to  the  Recorder  during  the  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  term. 
By  this  time  they  are  expected  to  have  reached  a  final  decision. 
Seats  will  then  be  assigned  permanently  and  attendance  recorded. 

ATTENDANCE 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  regulations  pertaining  to 
attendance.  Students  entering  the  class  room  ten  minutes  after 
the  session  has  begun  or  leaving  ten  minutes  before  its  close  will  be 
marked  absent.  Students  are  allowed  three  absences  in  each  sub- 
ject. Excuses  for  unavoidable  absences  on  account  of  business, 
illness,  etc.,  should  be  countersigned  by  the  employer,  physician  or 
relative  and  left  in  the  office  immediately  after  such  absences. 
Excuses  without  such  countersignature  will  be  disregarded. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Regular  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  semester — in 
January  and  in  May.  No  credit  is  given  for  any  subject  until  the 
examination  is  successfully  passed.  Sixty  per  cent  is  considered  the 
passing  mark.  An  average  of  70  percent  in  all  subjects  is  required 
for  graduation. 

Re-examinations  are  held  in  September.  Students  who  fail  in 
any  subject  must  take  the  re-examination  in  September  immediately 
following  the  date  of  the  failure.  Application  for  such  re-examina- 
tions must  be  made  not  later  than  two  weeks  before  the  date  of  the 
re-examination.  Students  failing  to  take  the  regular  examina- 
tions at  the  time  set  are  not  entitled  to  a  higher  grade  than 
70  per  cent. 

No  re-examinations  will  be  held  in  unit  subjects  in  those  courses 
in   accounting  in   which   class  tests   are  given  during  the  year. 
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Students  wishing  credit  for  these  subjects  will  be  required  to 
repeat  the  course. 

If  the  student  fails  in  the  re-examination  he  is  allowed  to  take  a 
special  examination  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5.00.  If  he  fails  in  the 
special  examination,  he  will  be  required  to  repeat  the  course.  Spe- 
cial examinations  for  which  a  fee  is  paid  may  be  taken  at  any  time, 
except  in  accounting  subjects,  in  which  case  the  special  examination 
must  be  taken  within  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  term. 

Seventy  per  cent  is  the  maximum  grade  received  in  special  or 
re-examinations . 

A  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  re-examinations  if  taken  at  any  time 
other  than  the  dates  announced. 

UNIT  SUBJECTS 

Before  students  make  out  their  programs,  they  ought  to  read 
carefully  the  description  in  the  general  bulletin  of  each  course  elected. 
Students  are  bound  by  the  information  given  in  the  current  general 
bulletin. 

NOTIFY  THE   OFFICE   IMMEDIATELY 

1.  Of  change  of  address. 

2.  Of  withdrawal  from  any  course— otherwise  the  fee  for  that  course 

will  be  charged. 

3.  Of  withdrawal  from  the  School,  giving  date  of  the  last  lecture 

attended. 

MORNING,  AFTERNOON  AND   EVENING   SESSIONS 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  for  a  long  time 
was  conducted  as  an  evening  school.  As  the  classes  became  larger, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  hold  several  sessions  of  the  same  courses, 
and  for  that  reason  afternoon  divisions  were  instituted.  The  num- 
ber of  courses  has  been  constantly  increasing,  and,  in  order  to  make 
some  of  them  available  to  students  who  take  the  regular  evening 
work,  the  afternoon  sessions  were  increased  in  number.  During 
the  year  1912-1913  a  new  session  was  begun,  and  was  called 
"Day  Division." 
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BROOKLYN  DIVISION 

A  Brooklyn  division  has  been  opened,  classes  in  which  are  held 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Eagle  Building,  Johnson  and  Washington 
Streets,  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  First  year  students  residing 
in  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  will  be  required  to  take  their  work 
in  the  Brooklyn  building.  Special  lectures  may  be  attended  in  the 
Washington  Square  Building.  Following  is  a  schedule  of  the  courses 
offered  in  Brooklyn  during  the  year  1914-1915. 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Monday,       7:30  Bookkeeping,  7:30  Accounting  1,   la 

Tuesday,       7:30  Finance  1,  7:30  Finance  la, 

Wednesday,  7:30  English  1,  6:00  English  la, 

7:45  Law  la, 

Thursday,     7:30  Law  1,  7:30  Accounting  1,  la 

Friday,  7:30  Commerce  1,  7:30  Commerce  la. 

FEES 

The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.  This  must  be  paid  by  all  students 
taking  8  hours  or  more  work  per  week.  It  is  paid  once  only  during 
the  student's  course,  and  is  not  returnable. 

The  fee  for  the  full  evening  program,  10  hours  a  week,  is  $100  per 
annum. 

The  fee  for  six  courses  is  $115;  for  seven  courses  $125;  for  eight 
courses  $135;  for  nine  courses  $145  and  for  ten  courses  $150.  No 
student  will  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  10  courses  (20  hours) 
without  special  sanction  of  the  faculty. 

Students  taking  less  than  8  hours  a  week  are  charged  at  the  rate 
of  $12.50  per  hour,  or  $25,  payable  in  advance,  for  a  two-hour  course 
running  through  the  year.  The  fee  for  a  two-hour  course  for  one 
term  is  $15. 

Fees  are  charged  on  the  basis  of  enrollment,  and  will  be  charged 
for  every  course  listed  on  the  enrollment  card,  unless  immediate 
notice  is  sent  to  the  Recorder  of  the  discontinuance  of  any  course. 

Fees  for  the  year  are  due  upon  entrance  upon  a  course.  Fees  of 
$50  or  less  are  payable  in  full  at  October  1st.  When  the  fees  amount 
to  more  than  $50,  they  may  be  paid,  by  those  who  so  desire,  quarterly 
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in  advance  on  or  before  October  1st,  December  1st,  February  1st, 
and  April  1st.  Students  are  expected  to  meet  the  payments 
promptly  and  without  notice  from  the  University.  If  a  student 
who  has  paid  the  full  annual  fee  in  advance  is  compelled  by  sickness 
or  other  good  reason  to  withdraw  from  the  School,  the  proportionate 
fee  for  the  remaining  quarters  of  the  year  is  returned.  In  no  case 
is  any  part  of  the  fee  returned  to  students  who  make  quarterly  payments. 

Cards  of  admission  are  issued  by  the  Bursar,  to  whom  all  fees 
must  be  paid,  and  students  are  admitted  to  lectures  only  upon  pres- 
entation of  these  cards. 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  Master  or 
Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  is  $20.  There  is  no  additional 
charge  for  graduation  expenses  and  diploma. 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency 
is  $10. 

First-year  students  who  desire  a  choice  of  seats  in  the  larger  lec- 
ture-rooms should  register  and  pay  their  matriculation  fee  at  an 
early  date. 

THE   UNIVERSITY  YEAR 

The  University  year  is  a  little  over  eight  months  in  length;  the 
year  1914-15  will  begin  September  24,  1914,  and  will  end  June 
9,  1915.  There  are  thirty-four  weeks,  exclusive  of  vacations,  de- 
voted to  school  work.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  each 
comprising  seventeen  weeks  of  school  work;  the  second  term  of 
the  school  year  1914-15  will  begin  Monday,  February  8,  1915.  The 
last  two  weeks  of  each  term  ordinarily  are  devoted  to  examinations, 
thus  leaving  fifteen  weeks  in  each  term  for  class-room  instruction. 

BOARD   AND   ROOM 

Good  board  and  room  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  Square  where 
the  downtown  building  of  New  York  University  is  located,  may 
be  had  for  $8  per  week  and  up.  This  rate  may  be  somewhat  re- 
duced where  two  or  more  students  room  together.  An  unmarried 
man  of  economical  habits  can  pay  all  his  expenses,  including  tuition 
fees,  and  live  comfortably  on  an  income  of  $750  per  year. 

Students  coming  to  the  School  from  a  distance  are  invited  to 
make  the  University  Building  a  centre  from  which  to  make  all  ar- 
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rangements  preliminary  to  entrance.  Letters,  baggage,  etc.,  may 
be  sent  to  the  building  in  care  of  the  School.  The  officers  of  the 
University  will  render  all  assistance  possible  in  aiding  students  to 
find  suitable  rooms  and  board. 

LIBRARY 

The  library  of  the  School  contains,  besides  reference  books  in 
finance  and  economics,  the  best  works  upon  accounting,  in  all 
about  5000  volumes.  The  Law  library,  containing  about  25,000 
volumes,  is  located  in  the  University  Building  and  is  open  to  stu- 
dents of  this  school.  The  library  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy, 
located  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  University  Building,  contains 
about  9000  volumes. 

PRIZES 

An  anonymous  donor  has  presented  to  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  $50.00  to  be  awarded  to  the  regular  stu- 
dent who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  makes  the  best  record 
in  the  courses  in  accounting.  The  prize  will  be  awarded  in  1914- 
1915  to  a  third-year  student  selected  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  gift. 

The  prize  was  awarded  in  1914  to  Arthur  H.  Foye  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  fraternity  offers  a  prize  of  $25.00  to  be 
awarded  in  1914-1915  to  a  first-year  student,  selected  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  best  three  papers  on  certain  specified  subjects 
submitted  by  first-year  students,  will  be  selected  by  a  committee 
of  the  Faculty.  The  Faculty,  as  a  whole,  will  then  choose  the  win- 
ner of  the  prize  from  the  authors  of  three  papers,  taking  into  con- 
sideration scholarship,  influence  among  his  fellow-students,  and 
general  ability. 

The  prize  was  awarded  in  1914  to  E.  Alfred  Davies  of  Nyack, 
N.  Y. 

The  New  York  University  Phi  Sigma  Delta  Prize,  of  $25,  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Junior  who  has  completed  not  less  than  480  hours 
and  not  more  than  660  hours  and  who  excels  in  scholarship  and 
general  influence  among  fellow  students.  The  announcement  of  the 
award  will  be  made  at  the  opening  exercises  in  September,  1914. 
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The  Delta  Sigma  Pi  gold  medal,  offered  for  general  scholarship, 
was  awarded  in  1914  to  Joseph  H.  Geilen,  of  Chicago,  111. 

The  Dean's  prize  of  $20.00  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject, 
"The  Saving  of  Large  Scale  Production  as  Illustrated  by  a 
Particular  Business,"  was  awarded  in  1914  to  John  Mitchel  of 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  Class  of  1913  offers  a  prize  of  $25.00  to  that  student  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  Dean 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Jenks  shows  the  greatest  all-around  proficiency 
in  the  work  of  that  Department. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Under  the  name  of  the  Efficiency  Bureau  the  School  carries  on 
its  efforts  to  assist  students  and  graduates  in  finding  positions. 

The  experience  of  the  School  during  its  thirteen  years'  existence 
warrants  the  statement  that  business  men  generally  recognize  the 
superior  efficiency  of  our  students  and  are  glad  to  employ  them. 
The  officers  receive  an  increasing  number  of  calls  for  capable  men, 
and  endeavor  through  the  "Efficiency  Bureau,"  which  is  maintained 
for  that  purpose,  to  help  students  and  graduates  find  suitable  em- 
ployment. Prospective  students  from  out  of  town,  who  cannot 
afford  to  give  up  all  their  time  to  School  work  and  wish  to  obtain 
employment  through  the  day,  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  Director  of  the  Efficiency  Bureau. 

C.   P.   A.   EXAMINATIONS 

Information  about  examinations  for  Regents'  Counts  and  the 
C.  P.  A.  degree  will  be  found  on  page  82  of  this  bulletin. 

THE   COURSES  IN  ACCOUNTING 

The  instruction  in  accounting  is  intended  to  cover  the  scientific 
as  well  as  the  practical  phase  of  the  subject;  to  give  students  a  thor- 
ough grasp  of  the  principles  as  well  as  of  the  practice.  Generally, 
it  attracts  three  classes  of  students:  those  to  whom  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  of  value  for  administrative  purposes,  for  example, 
business  men  and  individuals  who  expect  to  inherit  estates  or  have 
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the  responsibility  of  business  or  estate  management  thrust  upon 
them;  clerks  and   bookkeepers  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for 
advancement  to  positions  as  company  accountants,  auditors,  comp- 
trollers or  managers;  and  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  profes- 
sional field,  either  as  employees  of  accounting  or  law  concerns,  or  on 
their  own  account.     During  the  first  year  the  student  is  given  a 
thorough  drill  m  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting  and  is 
required  to  do  much  practical  work.     In  the  second  and  third  years 
he  studies  the  application  of  the  principles  to  accounting  problems 
of  a  general  nature,  to  accounting  as  applied  to  the  various  lines  of 
business  and  to  accounting  in  special  fields.     Special  attention  is 
given  m  the  third  year  to  students  who  desire  to  enter  the  profes- 
sional field.     The  instruction  includes  all  that  is  necessary,  aside 
from  the  required  preliminary  experience,  to  enable  the  student  to 
pass  the  New  York  State  examination  for  the  certificate  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountant. 

COMMERCE 

The  courses  in  Commerce  have  direct  practical  value  for  all  men 
looking  forward  to  careers  in  general  business.  The  student  is 
taught  the  facts  concerning  the  production  of  the  raw  material, 
cost  of  production,  the  transportation  and  marketing  of  products' 
the  management  of  manufacturing  plants  and  the  general  work  of 
the  manager  of  such  plants,  the  demand  for  products  and  the  causes 
of  price  fluctuations.  Much  stress  is  placed  upon  the  efiiciency 
idea  in  its  relation  to  the  production,  transportation,  manufacture 
and  marketing  of  products.  The  art  of  salesmanship  and  adver- 
tising is  thoroughly  explained,  and  credit  systems  and  methods  of 
handling  collections  are  discussed. 

FINANCE 

The  study  of  Finance  may  be  divided  crudely  into  two  parts:  gen- 
eral finance,  including  money,  credit  and  banking;  and  business 
finance,  including  the  promotion  and  financial  management  of  busi- 
ness enterprises,  investments  and  speculation.  In  the  general 
finance  courses  the  student  is  taught  the  fundamental  principles 
governing  the  circulation  of  money  and  the  establishment  of  credit- 
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he  is  given  a  thorough  grounding  in  banking  practice;  the  various 
influences  that  operate  to  cause  price  fluctuations  are  studied  in- 
ductively. The  direct  vocational  objective  of  these  courses  is  em- 
ployment in  banking  institutions. 

Business  associations  and  combinations  of  corporations  are  stud- 
ied from  every  aspect,  beginning  with  the  elementary  legal  questions 
involved,  and  proceeding  to  the  promotion  of  the  corporation,  the 
sale  of  its  securities,  the  financial  management  of  the  corporation 
and  the  causes  and  effects  of  insolvency.  The  courses  in  private 
finance,  investments  and  speculation  are  designed  not  only  to  help 
corporate  managers  and  investors  in  corporate  securities,  but  to 
give  bond  salesmen  and  security  brokers  the  broad  information  nec- 
essary to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  merits  or  shortcomings 
of  any  particular  issue  of  securities  studied  separately.  The  courses 
in  finance  also  prepare  students  for  public  service  along  financial 
lines. 

LAW 

The  scheme  for  instruction  in  law  has  been  designed  not  only  for 
those  preparing  for  the  profession  of  Certified  Public  Accountancy, 
but  also  for  men  in  general  commercial  or  business  life.  It  equips 
them  for  positions  in  banking,  trust,  surety  and  insurance  com- 
panies; for  the  duties  of  executors,  trustees  or  managers  of  prop- 
erty for  themselves  or  others;  for  general  work  upon  the  Stock 
Exchange;  for  organization  and  management  of  corporations;  and 
for  general  business  operations.  It  is  intended  to  offer  to  the  stu- 
dent solely  practical  business  law  to  suit  his  special  needs  and  to 
omit  details  necessary  only  for  the  practitioner.  A  student  desiring 
to  pursue  any  subject  more  extensively  than  is  contemplated  here 
may  attend  lectures  for  two  hours  a  week  upon  such  topic  in  the 
School  of  Law  without  additional  charge,  provided  the  hours  of 
such  course  do  not  conflict  with  the  regular  work  of  the  School, 
and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 

DIVISION   OF   PUBLIC   AFFAIRS 

Every  business  man  must  act  in  accord  with  the  regulations 
of  law.     He  often  finds  his  business  affected,  favorably  or  unfa- 
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vorably,  by  acts  of  the  government,  without  knowing  what  is 
the  best  course  to  follow;  furthermore,  in  many  instances,  with- 
out  his  own  knowledge,  his  business  is  materially  affected  by 
government  action.  Indeed  the  work  of  government  is  so  funda- 
mentally related  to  all  kinds  of  business  and  social  activities,  and 
in  consequence  plays  so  vital  a  part  in  the  career  and  vocation  of 
every  person,  that  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance 
has  decided  to  give  this  subject  more  attention.  The  courses  of 
instruction  planned  to  meet  this  need  are  designed  not  merely  to 
describe  the  forms  of  government,  but  to  give  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible a  conception  of  what  government  actually  is,  of  how  it  does 
its  work  and  of  what  are  the  relations  of  government  to  business  in 
its  various  activities.  Ways  will  be  indicated  in  which  citizens  may, 
when  necessary,  undertake  properly  to  influence  governmental 
action. 

Aside  from  the  interest  that  business  men  as  citizens  ought  to 
take  m  politics  and  government,  there  is  a  great  and  growing  field 
for  the  exercise  of  special  skill  in  governmental  affairs,  and  there  is 
a  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  trained  men  to  undertake  govern- 
mental work  in  cities,  in  states,  and  in  the  federal  government.  The 
experience  of  Germany  and  England  shows  that  many  things  may 
be  accomplished  by  trained  men.  The  need  is  beginning  to  be  rec- 
ognized in  this  country.  It  is  essential  to  supply  trained  men  to 
satisfy  this  need.  On  that  account  the  School  has  planned  special 
courses,  which  taken  in  connection  with  some  of  the  regular  courses 
will  help  men  who  wish  to  enter  government  service.  A  com- 
plete bulletin  of  political  studies  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Ad- 
dress Charles  W.  Gerstenberg,  Secretary,  School  of  Commerce 
Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University,  Washington  Square, 

JOURNALISM  AND   ENGLISH 

The  courses  in  Journalism  are  designed  not  merely  for  those  who 
intend  to  take  up  some  form  of  newspaper,  magazine  or  trade  jour- 
nal work  as  a  profession,  but  also  for  the  business  man  who  wishes 
a  broader  knowledge  of  this  important  aid  to  his  success,  and  a 
greater  ability  in  expressing  himself.  They  are  particularly  valu- 
able to  men  who  will  be  engaged  in  any  form  of  advertising    or  in 
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any  business  where  publicity  is  of  value.  The  student  is  given 
practical  work  in  the  art  of  using  effective  English;  he  learns  the 
principles  underlying  the  art  and  is  given  a  broad  survey,  by  means 
of  special  lectures,  of  the  whole  field  of  Journalism.  The  courses  in 
English  are  intended  for  those  who  can  give  less  time  to  this  spe- 
cialty and  who  find  its  chief  usefulness  in  the  necessary  work  of  cor- 
respondence and  selling  which  is  connected  with  almost  every  kind 
of  business.  For  special  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Journalism, 
address  Charles  W.  Gerstenberg,  Secretary,  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University,  Washington  Square, 
N.  Y. 

COURSES   IN   LANGUAGES 

As  the  field  of  commerce  has  been  broadened  in  the  past  few  years, 
it  has  become  more  and  more  desirable  that  the  business  man  should 
have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  some  one  foreign  language  or 
more  than  one.  The  courses  in  Spanish,  French  and  German  are 
designed  particularly  for  business  uses,  and  the  instruction  in  them 
is  from  the  commercial  or  utilitarian  rather  than  the  literary  side. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 


ACCOUNTING 

Bookkeeping  Practice.  (30  hours.)  Morning  division,  first  term,  Mon- 
days, 9:30-11:30,  Mr.  Barber;  second  term,  Mondays,  9:30-1130,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Johnson.  Afternoon  division,  first  term,  Saturdays,  4:00-5:45,  Mr.  Barber- 
second  term,  Saturdays,  4:00-5:45,  Mr.  Barber.  Evening  division,  first 
term,  Saturdays,  6:00-7:45,  Mr.  Rosenkampff  and  Mr.  Godridge;  second 
term,  Saturdays,  6:00-7:45,  Mr.  Godridge.  Brooklyn  division,  first  term 
only,  Mondays,  7:30-9:30,  Mr.  Benson. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  admission  to  Account- 
ing 1.  The  work  is  therefore  confined  strictly  to  bookkeeping.  The 
books  and  materials  used  are  identical  with  those  which  would  generally 
be  found  in  a  business  office  under  conditions  similar  to  those  surrounding 
the  organization  selected  for  illustration.  The  transactions  are  broad  in 
scope  and  so  arranged  as  to  develop  the  principles  gradually. 

Students  are  required  not  only  to  work  out  the  transactions  in  the  books 
but  to  prepare  the  papers  which  are  the  sources  of  information,  such  as 
purchase  and  sales  invoices,  checks,  notes,  drafts,  etc.  The  work  begins 
with  single  entry  but  passes  quickly  to  double  entry.  It  embraces  the 
analysis  of  transactions  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  facts  from  which  to 
establish  the  bookkeeping  entries;  practice  in  framing  the  entries;  opening 
and  closing  the  books;  posting;  taking  off  trial  balances  and  preparing 
simple  financial  statements. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  classes  after  the  second  session. 
No  university  credit  will  be  allowed  for  this  course  to  students  who  take 
more  than  120  hours  in  accounting. 

i.  Principles  of  Accounting.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
morning  division,  Saturdays,  11:15-1:00,  Mr.  Barber.  Afternoon  division, 
Tuesday,  4:45-6:45,  Mr.  Barber.  (This  class  is  open  to  women  only.) 
Wednesdays,  4:45-6:45,  Mr.  W.  B.Johnson.  Evening  division,  Tuesdays, 
6-7:45,  Mr.  W.  B.  Johnson.  Night  division,  Mondays,  7:45-9:45,  Mr.  W. 
B.  Johnson;  Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45,  Mr.  Reeve,  Mr.  Alther  and  Mr.  Simpson. 
Second  term:  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  morning  division,  9:30-11:30,  Mr. 
Barber.  Night  division,  7:45-9:45,  Mr.  Barber  and  Mr.  Simpson.  Brook- 
lyn division,  7:30-9:30,  Mr.  Benson. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  foundation  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting.  The  work  consists  of  labora- 
tory practice  by  the  student  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor.     The 
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practical  work  is  interspersed  with  such  theory  as  is  necessary  to  make  the 
work  clear  and  understandable.  The  books  and  working  papers  are  iden- 
tical with  those  used  in  practice  and  the  transactions  and  illustrations  are 
taken  from  actual  cases. 

The  course  is  built  up  to  show  the  evolution  of  the  holding  company  by 
means  of  the  legal  types  of  organization  preceding  same,  namely,  sole  pro- 
prietorship, co-partnership  and  incorporation.  The  books  begin  with  single 
entry  but  are  changed  quickly  to  double  entry.  They  are  first  run  on  a  cash 
basis  but  are  soon  changed  to  an  accrual  basis.  The  sole  proprietor  engages 
first  in  a  simple  retail  business  which  is  gradually  expanded  into  one  of  the 
departmental  type.  This  is  followed  by  manufacturing  and  wholesaling. 
A  general  and  a  special  partner  is  taken  in.  One  partner  dies.  The  business 
is  incorporated.  Among  the  corporate  transactions  there  is  a  bond  issue 
with  sinking  fund  provision;  a  retail  store  run  as  a  separate  department;  a 
merger;  the  failure  of  an  allied  company,  etc.  Consolidation  is  eventually 
effected  and  a  holding  company  is  organized  to  take  over  the  several  under- 
lying companies.  The  transactions  of  the  holding  company  are  carried  on 
for  a  time  in  order  to  bring  out  the  exact  relation  of  the  parent  company  to 
the  subsidiaries. 

The  work  of  keeping  the  books  is  only  incidental  to  the  preparation  and 
study  of  the  financial  statements  which  embrace  detailed,  general  and 
consolidated  balance  sheets,  profit  and  loss  accounts,  statements  of  income 
and  profit  and  loss,  statements  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  state- 
ments of  affairs  and  deficiency  accounts  and  statements  of  realization  and 
liquidation,  etc. 

This  is  a  unit  course  and  no  credit  will  be  given  until  sixty  continuous  hours 
have  been  taken.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  after  the  second 
session  of  the  first  term  nor  after  the  first  session  of  the  class  beginning  in 
the  second  term. 

All  students  enrolling  for  this  course,  except  those  who  have  passed  Book- 
keeping Practice  satisfactorily  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  are  required  to 
take  the  entrance  examination  in  bookkeeping.  Entrance  examinations  in 
bookkeeping  for  the  fall  term  will  be  held  September  17  and  26,  1914,  and 
for  the  second  term  (two  sessions  a  week)  January  23,  1915.  (For  descrip- 
tion of  the  examination  see  page  22.) 

2.  Accounting  Practice.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  morning 
division,  Mondays,  9:30-11:30;  afternoon  division,  Mondays,  4:45-6:45; 
evening  division,  Wednesdays,  6:00-7:45;  night  division,  Mondays,  7:45- 
9:45.     Assistant  Professor  Douglas. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  based  on  practical  problems  in  accounting 
with  a  view  to  helping  students  to  generalize  and  to  reason  in  the  abstract. 
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The  problems  are  divided  into  two  groups,  those  for  demonstration  and 
those  for  practice.  The  demonstration  problems  are  used  in  the  classroom; 
the  students  are  required  to  work  out  independently,  and  submit  for  criti- 
cism and  review,  the  practice  problems.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
technique  of  solving  problems.  The  subject  matter  covers:  profits  deter- 
mined by  the  asset  and  liability  method;  the  profit  and  loss  method-  the 
evolution  of  the  modern  statement  of  income  and  profit  and  loss;  building 
up  the  cash  account  from  complementary  accounts;  formation  and  disso- 
lution of  copartnerships;  distribution  of  profits;  good  will;  depreciation- 
incorporation;  mergers;  consolidations;  holding  companies;  dissolution  of 
corporations;  general,  condensed,  and  consolidated  balance  sheets;  state- 
ments of  affairs  and  deficiency  accounts;  realization  and  liquidation  state- 
ments; executor's  accountings;  etc. 

This  is  a  unit  course  for  which  Accounting  1  is  a  prerequisite.  No  credit 
will  be  given  until  the  prerequisite  has  been  passed  nor  until  sixty  continuous 
hours  in  this  course  have  been  taken.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  after  the  second  session. 

3.  Cost  Accounting.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  morning 
division,  Wednesday,  9:30-11:30;  afternoon  division,  Wednesdays,  4:45- 
6:45;  evening  division,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.     Professor  Wildman. 

An  inquiry  into  the  various  reasons  for  ascertaining  costs.     The  necessity 
of  being  able  to  determine  what  is  required,  and  of  knowing  how  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  result,  is  brought  out  by  an  analysis  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  various  lines  of  production.     The  accounting  or  financial 
cost  system  is  described,  and  its  application  to  the  different  kinds  of  pro- 
duction illustrated  by  practical  problems.     The  elements  composing  man- 
ufacturing or  factory  costs  are  discussed  both  individually  and  collectively. 
Materials  and  supplies  are  traced  from  the  time  of  acquisition  until  they  are 
lodged  in  the  finished  product  and  the  forms  incident  to  their  course  are 
described  and  illustrated.     Labor  is  likewise  traced  from  the  individual 
operative  to  the  work  in  process.     The  subject  of  overhead  is  discussed 
with  regard  to  the  items  entering  into  it,  and  the  bases  upon  which  it  may 
be  distributed.     Students  are  required  to  work  out  a  set  of  manufacturing 
cost  books  and  records  from  subject  matter  furnished  them  in  the  form  of 
a  problem  involving  the  manufacture  of  a  staple  article  of  production.     An 
attempt  is  made  to  teach  such  underlying  principles  of  costs  as  may  be 
applied  in  practice  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  any  given  situation. 

The  work  of  the  second  term  embraces  a  discussion,  supplemented  by 
practical  work,  of  the  more  intricate  problems  involved  in  cost  accounting. 
Manufacturing  cost  systems  are  classified  as  to  types.  The  points  of  simi- 
larity and  difference  between  the  simple,  compound  and  complex  types  are 
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brought  out  and  illustrated.  Attention  is  given  to  the  objects  of  depart- 
mental distribution.  The  various  bases  upon  which  the  items  of  overhead 
may  be  distributed  are  discussed.  Items  of  cost  are  grouped  around  centers 
of  production.  Machine  rates  are  classified  and  their  practical  application 
illustrated  by  problems.  Wage  systems  are  analyzed  as  to  the  underlying 
principles  and  the  various  systems  studied.  Predetermined  costs  are  recon- 
ciled with  actual  costs.  The  function  of  the  efficiency  department  is  clearly 
defined  and  the  place  of  the  cost  department  in  the  general  scheme  of  organ- 
ization brought  out  through  practical  problems  covering  organization. 

This  is  a  unit  course  for  which  Accounting  1  is  a  prerequisite.  No  credit 
will  be  given  until  the  prerequisite  has  been  passed  nor  until  sixty  continuous 
hours  in  this  course  have  been  taken.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  after  the  second  session. 

6.  Auditing.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Mondays,  6:00-7:45  and  7:45- 
9 :45 ;  Tuesdays,  4 :45-6 :30.     Professor . 

6a.  Auditing  Practice.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Mondays,  6:00- 
7:45;  and  7:45-9:45;  Tuesdays,  4:45-6:30.     Professor . 

The  principles  of  auditiug  are  taught,  also  their  practical  application  to 
audits  to  various  commercial  organizations. 

This  is  a  seminar  course  intended  to  train  the  student  in  the  writing  of 
clear  and  concise  reports  and  statements  of  financial  condition.  Several 
reports  are  required  from  each  student  which  are  criticised  in  class. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  Seniors  who  have  received  credit  for  Account- 
ing 1,  2,  3  and  17. 

8.  Fiduciary  Accounting.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms. 
Mondays,  7:45-9:45.     Assistant  Professor  Madden  and  Mr.  Godridge. 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  is  made  of  accounting  as  it  relates  to  the 
administration  of  trust  estates.  The  laws  dealing  with  executors  and 
receivers  are  fully  discussed.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  distinctions 
between  principal  and  income,  life  tenant  and  remainderman;  to  the  com- 
putation of  the  transfer  tax  and  commissions  of  the  executor  and  the  trustee. 
The  legal  phases  are  treated  with  particular  reference  to  the  New  York 
Statutes.  The  laboratory  work  of  the  course  contemplates  the  application 
of  the  principles  to  a  typical  will  and  statement  of  facts.  Most  of  the 
unusual  as  well  as  the  ordinary  situations  that  arise  in  the  management  of 
a  trust  estate  are  illustrated.  The  student  keeps  the  detail  accounts  of 
the  executor  and  prepares  the  summary  statement  with  supporting  sched- 
ules for  the  intermediate  as  well  as  the  final  accounting.  The  detail  work  of 
the  course  is  amplified  by  a  discussion  of  C.  P.  A.  questions  in  theory  and 
practice  relevant  to  the  subject  and  the  practical  problems  are  solved.  The 
last  half  of  the  second  semester  is  devoted  to  the  accounting  of  assignees 
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and  bankrupts;  a  knowledge  of  bankruptcy  law  is  presumed;  schedules 
are  prepared  and  all  features  connected  with  the  accounting  for  bankrupt 
estates  are  considered. 

This  is  a  unit  course  for  which  Accounting  1  is  a  prerequisite.  No  credit 
will  be  given  until  the  prerequisite  has  been  passed  nor  until  sixty  continuous 
hours  in  this  course  have  been  taken.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  after  the  second  session. 

9.  Investment  Accounting.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Fridays  7-45- 
9:45.     Mr.  Perrine.  ' 

While  this  is  an  advanced  course  it  is  not  so  difficult  that  the  student  with 
average  preparation  may  not  take  it  to  advantage. 

The  discussion  and  work  will  be  based  on  the  following:  mathematics  of 
finance;  simple  interest;  compound  interest;  punctual  interest;  valuations 
of  annuities  and  sinking  funds;  use  of  logarithms  to  abbreviate  processes; 
use  of  tables;  bonds  and  their  peculiarities;  premium  and  discount;  amorti- 
zation and  accumulation;  evaluation;  serial  bonds;  optional  redemption; 
broken  periods,  etc. 

Commerce  22  is  not  required  as  a  prerequisite,  but  is  suggested  as  being  a 
desirable  preparatory  course  for  this  subject. 
Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  this  course  after  the  second  session 
12.     Advanced  Problems.     (60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms,  morn- 
ing division,  Tuesdays,  9:30-11:30;  afternoon  division,  Tuesdays,  4:45-6-45- 
evening  division,  Tuesdays,  7 :45-9 :45.     Professor  Wildman  and  Mr.  Bayer! 
This  work  contemplates  problem  studies  of  the  most  difficult  nature 
Students  desiring  to  enter  this  course  must  possess  special  fitness  for  this 
kind  of  work,  and  must  have  the  approval  of  the  instructor  before  enrolling. 
The  problems  selected  for  the  first  term's  work  are  such  as  will  serve 
to  broaden  the  student's  power  to  apply  to  the  various  lines  of  business 
the  principles  learned  during  the  first  and  second  years.     They  cover  such 
lines  as  accounting,  banking,  brokerage,  commissions,  clubs,  engineers  and 
shipbuilders,  gas  companies,  hospitals,  insurance  companies,  libraries,  steam 
railroads,  telephone  companies,  publishers,  mining  companies,  and  warehouse 
companies. 

Problems  previously  given  in  C.  P.  A.  examination  form  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  second  term's  work.  Students  are  subjected  to  speed  tests 
in  order  to  determine  individual  efficiency. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  second  term  test  examinations,  extending 
from  7-10  p.  m.,  and  corresponding  in  every  particular  with  those  conducted 
by  the  State  Board,  are  held  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  familiar- 
izing students  with  the  requirements  of  such  examinations. 

No  credit  for  this  course  will  be  allowed  until  Accounting  2  has  been  passed. 
Ihe  work  of  the  first  term  (Accounting  12)  may  be  taken  separately.     The 
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work  of  the  second  term  (Accounting  12a)  may  be  taken  separately  but  re- 
quires Accounting  12  as  a  prerequisite. 

14.  Accounting  Systems  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  night 
division,  Thursdays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Reeve. 

This  is  a  senior  course  for  which  Accounting  2  and  3  are  prerequisites. 
The  work  will  consist  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  theory  of  system  building, 
embracing:  (a)  the  investigation  or  survey,  covering  the  commercial  and 
physical  organization;  the  relation  of  the  component  parts  one  to  the  other, 
as  well  as  to  the  whole;  and  the  general  and  specific  objects  which  systems 
seek  to  accomplish;  (b)  the  planning  of  the  system;  (c)  the  preparation;  (d) 
the  installation;  (e)  observation  of  operation;  (f)  adjustments,  due  to  un- 
foreseen obstacles  and  complications;  (g)  testing  and  comparing  the  results 
obtained  with  the  objects  sought. 

The  work  will  be  interspersed  with  practical  illustrations,  practice  in 
preparing  and  ruling  standard  forms  to  scale,  writing  instructions  for  instal- 
lation, etc.  It  will  be  followed  by  a  typical  system  which  will  weave  to- 
gether and  show  the  application  and  connection  of  the  theory.  This 
preparation  will  lead  up  to  an  engagement  whereby  the  class,  under  super- 
vision of  the  instructor  through  committees,  will  undertake  the  work  of 
devising,  installing,  and  supervising  a  system  for  an  active  commercial 
organization  in  the  city,  thus  correlating  the  classroom  instruction  with  work 
in  the  practical  field. 

Following  this,  systems  for  various  lines  of  business  such  as  ladies'  tailor- 
ing, lumber,  building  and  loan  associations,  ladies'  neckwear,  etc.,  will  be 
taken  up  and  studied. 

This  is  a  unit  course.  No  credit  will  be  given  until  the  prerequisites  have 
been  passed  nor  until  sixty  continuous  hours  have  been  taken.  Students 
will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  after  the  second  session. 

17.  Theory  of  Accounting.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  morn- 
ing division,  Tuesdays,  9:30-11:30;  evening  division,  Tuesdays,  6:00-7:45; 
night  division,  Fridays,  7 :45-9 :45 .     Assistant  Professor  Madden. 

This  course  is  so  arranged  as  to  develop  the  subject  logically  and  to  make 
clear  not  only  the  relation  of  the  various  topics  of  this  subject,  but  the 
relation  of  accounting  to  allied  subjects,  such  as  economics,  law,  finance, 
and  business  organization. 

The  subject  is  divided  for  discussion  into  eight  main  topics  namely: 
philosophy  of  accounting,  books,  accounts,  accounting  technique,  the 
relation  of  accounting  to  allied  subjects,  types  of  organization,  the  appli- 
cation of  accounting  to  various  lines  of  business  and  the  preparation  of 
financial  statements. 

The  lectures  will  be  interspersed  with  monthly  written  quizzes  which 
will  take  the  place  of  the  usual  examinations.     In  view  of  this  and  of  the 
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fact  that  it  is  a  unit  subject  no  reexaminations  will  be  given  and  students 
who  fad  to  take  or  to  pass  any  of  the  monthly  quizzes  will  be  obliged  to  de- 
pend upon  their  general  averages. 

6^7  4^   AefM»«"8-     CO   fa*»0     Second   term,   Thursdays, 

A,  i ^ g'Ven  by  Senior  ^"""tants  of  the  New  York  Bureau 

of  Municipal  Research. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  practical  training  in  every  phase  of 
municipal  accounting  and  reporting.  The  Handbook  of  Municipal  Ac- 
counting will  be  used  as  a  text-book.  In  the  course  of  the  lectures  as  well 
as  in  the  discussions,  reference  will  be  made  to  the  Manual  of  Accounting 
and  Business  Procedure  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  to  manuals  and  ac 
counting  forms  of  other  cities.  Illustrations  will  be  taken  from  small  towns 
as  well  as  from  large  cities;  from  county,  state  and  national  institutions  as 
well  as  from  mumcpalities.  Considerable  attention  will  also  be  given  to 
the  subject  of  budget  making  as  related  to  accounting  and  reporting. 

Th,s  course  requires  as  a  prerequisite  Accounting  1  and  may  to  advantage 
be  accompanied  by  Municipal  Finance  (see  Division  of  Public  Affairs) 

6:00%.«  MrUSlrS  ACC0Unting-  ^"^  **  ^  ^^ 
This  course  covers  the  accounts  of  steam,  street,  and  interurban  railroad, 
gas,  and  electric  light  and  power  companies  under  the  public  service  commis- 
sions of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. It  takes  up  the  reports  required  in  accounting  for  the  securities  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  securities;  the  classification  of  construction  expenditures 
and  other  capital  assets;  the  liability  accounts;  the  sources  of  income  and 
methods  of  accounting  for  it  the  methods  of  accounting  for  expenses;  the 
distinction  between  capital  and  revenue  as  defined  by  the  several  commis- 
sions; the  statistical  units  used  by  the  different  kinds  of  companies  and  how 
they  are  derived;  how  the  revenues  and  expenses  are  calculated  in  terms  of 
these  units;  the  reports  to  the  commissions.  The  reports  of  several  com- 
panies will  be  analyzed.  As  this  is  an  advanced  course,  Accounting  1  is  a 
prerequisite.  s 

7.«'o!reiSlE^ChangeACCOUnting-    (30*o™-)    Second  torn.  Fridays, 
7.45-9:45.     Mr.  Djbrup. 

This  course  will  be  based  on  a  month's  business  as  transacted  in  a  foreign 
exchange  department,  and  illustrated  by  the  records  kept  on  the  general  and 
subsidiary  books  of  the  department. 

It  will  begin  with  the  principal  rules  of  higher  commercial  arithmetic  nec- 
essary for  exchange  calculations  and  will  be  followed  by  transactions  illus- 
tratu.g  the  purchase  of  exchange  and  remittance  to  foreign  banks  to  establish 
credit  balances  abroad;  sales  of  foreign  exchange;  issuing  of  travelers'  letters 
of  credit,  checks  and  commercial  letters  of  credit;  foreign  exchange  arbitrage; 
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discounting  of  long  bills  sent  abroad;  loans  made  to  and  obtained  from  foreign 
banks  and  the  settlement  of  these  loans,  reconciliation  of  statements  received 
from  abroad  with  interest  calculations  by  the  English,  French  and  German 
methods.  In  addition  thereto,  the  liability  records  will  be  treated  and  a 
daily  statement  of  the  department  will  be  kept  as  well  as  the  records  of  the 
audit  department  to  show  the  capital  invested  in  the  department  and  in  its 
individual  accounts  and  the  yield  of  these  investments. 

Accounting  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 

Division  of  Applied  Accounting.  Beginning  October  1.  1914,  the  de- 
partment of  accounting  instruction  will  offer  an  opportunity  for  graduate 
work  in  accounting. 

A  laboratory,  modeled  after  a  public  accountant's  office,  will  be  installed. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  work  of  examining,  investi- 
gating and  auditing  the  accounts  of,  and  installing  systems  for,  various 
charitable  institutions  will  be  undertaken.  These  institutions  are  such  as 
are  unable  ordinarily  to  avail  themselves  of  such  services  on  account  of  the 
expense  involved.  The  work  will  therefore  in  no  way  encroach  on  the  pres- 
ent or  prospective  field  of  the  accounting  practitioner. 

The  course  will  be  open  only  to  graduates  of  New  York  University  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  who  show  special  fitness  for  such  work. 
It  may  be  taken  either  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the 
master's  degree  or  without  regard  to  such  degree.  When  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  degree,  credit  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  (180)  hours  will  be 
allowed  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work. 

The  annual  fee  for  the  course  will  be  $60. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  course  should  be  made  in  person  to  the 
Department  of  Accounting  Instruction. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  ACCOUNTING  COURSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1914-15 


Subject 


No.  of 
Hours 


Bookkeeping  Practice 

Accounting  1  (Principles  of  Accounting) 

Accounting  2  (Accounting  Practice) 

Accounting  3  (Cost  Accounting) 

Accounting  6  and  6a  (Auditing) 

Accounting  8  (Fiduciary  Accounting) 


Accounting  9  (Investment  Accounting) 

Accounting  12  and  12a  (Advanced  Prob 
lems) 


Accounting  14  (Accounting  Systems) 

Accounting  17  (Theory  of  Accounting) 

Accounting  18  (Municipal  Accounting) 

Accounting  20  (Public  Utilities  Account- 
ing)   


60 
60 
60 
30 


Remarks 


Accounting   21    (Foreign   Exchange    Ac- 
counting)   


60 

60 
30 
30 
30 


No  credit  allowed  to  students  who  take  more 
tnan  120  hours  in  accounting. 

Unit  subject.  Entrance  examination  in  book- 
keeping required. 

Unit  subject.  Accounting  1  required  as  a  nre- 
requisite. 

Unit  subject.  Accounting  1  required  as  a  pre- 
requisite. 

Open  only  to  seniors  who  have  received  credit 
for  Accounting  1,2. 

Unit  subject.  Accounting  1  required  as  a  Dre- 
requisite.  p 

Commerce  22  suggested  as  being  a  desirable 
preparatory  course  for  this  subject. 

Accounting  2  required  as  a  prerequisite.  Ac- 
counting 12  may  be  taken  separately  but  is  a 
prerequisite  for  Accounting  12a.  Students 
desiring  to  enter  this  course  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  instructor. 

Unit  subject.  Accounting  2  and  3  required  as 
prerequisites. 

Unit  subject.  Monthly  written  quizzes  in 
place  of  examinations.    No  re-examinations. 

Accounting  1  required  as  a  prerequisite. 
Accounting  1  required  as  a  prerequisite. 
Accounting  1  required  as  a  prerequisite. 


COMMERCE 

I.  Political  Economy.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  afternoon  division 
Thursdays,  1:00-3:00;  Tuesdays,  4:45-6:30;  evening  division,  Fridays, 
b:00-7: 45;  night  division,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.  Professor  Johnson, 
Mr  Kennedy,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Lupton,  Dr.  Gowin. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science  of  busi- 
ness 1  he  purpose  is  to  bring  before  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  the  problems 
which  economists  have  sought  to  solve  and  to  make  him  able  to  read  the 
scientific  literature  of  the  subject  intelligently.  Collateral  reading  is  as- 
signed  in  Seager's  Introduction  to  Economics,  and  in  the  works  of  Gide 
Pierson,  Fetter  and  Alvin  S.  Johnson. 
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ia.  Practical  Economic  Problems.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  afternoon 
division,  Thursdays,  1:00-3:00;  Tuesdays,  4:45-6:30;  evening  division,  Fri- 
days, 6:00-7:45;  night  division,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.  Professor  John- 
son, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Lupton,  Dr.  Gowin. 

In  this  course  the  test  of  experience  is  applied  to  the  so-called  principles 
of  laws  of  Political  Economy.  Trade  unions,  and,  in  general,  the  relations 
of  employers  to  the  employee  are  studied.  Such  questions  as  the  follow- 
ing are  treated:  Is  England's  commercial  supremacy  threatened?  Is  there 
evidence  to  show  that  trusts  in  the  long  run  exact  higher  prices  from  con- 
sumers than  would  be  charged  under  a  competitive  regime?  Is  there  any 
basis  for  the  contention  that  a  protective  tariff  is  not  wholly  paid  by  the 
consumer? 

3  and  3a.  Business  Organization.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
afternoon  division,  Tuesdays,  1:00-3:00;  night  division,  Thursdays,  7:45- 
9:45.     Assistant  Professor  Galloway. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  internal  management  of  a  large  business,  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  duties  of  various  departments,  the  advantages  of  various 
methods  of  organization  as  regards  economy  and  the  preservation  of  good- 
will, trade-marks,  local  interest,  and  so  on.  The  course  treats  of  the  organ- 
ization of  corporations  controlling  different  branches  of  industry,  the  rela- 
tion of  one  branch  to  others,  and  the  relation  of  each  to  the  parent  company, 
A  thorough  and  practical  examination  is  conducted  of  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  several  industrial  corporations  having  headquarters  in  New  York. 
The  use  of  statistics  in  locating  weak  points  in  the  structure  of  a  company, 
in  stimulating  effort,  and  in  promoting  efficiency  generally  is  fully  discussed 
and  illustrated.  The  first  term  will  be  given  up  to  problems  of  scientific 
management  and  the  second  to  the  investigation  of  typical  local  industries. 

4  and  4a.  Principles  of  Economic  Geography.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  term,  Thursdays,  7 :45-9 :45.     Dr.  Finlay . 

The  general  theme  of  the  course  is  the  dependence  of  mankind  upon  the 
earth's  physical  history.  The  lectures  cover  the  following  topics:  Agencies 
of  existing  change  and  their  work;  transportation,  oceanic,  coastwise,  in- 
terior by  water  and  by  rail;  mineral  resources  and  their  conservation,  water 
power;  irrigation;  land  and  its  conservation;  soils,  climates  and  vegetable 
products;  animal  products;  the  reactions  between  man  and  his  environment. 

Text-books:  Printed  notes  of  the  lectures  are  on  sale  at  the  bookstore. 
In  addition,  use  is  made  of  Physical  and  Commercial  Geography,  by  Gregory, 
Keller  and  Bishop;  and  Commercial  Geography,  by  Robinson. 

5  and  5a.  Elements  of  Statistical  Methods.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45.     Dr.  Falkner. 

...  In  spite  of  the  vogue  of  statistics,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  as- 
sume that  the  student  has  any  knowledge  of  statistics — even  of  the  simplest 
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statistical  devices.  A  knowledge  of  algebra  through  quadratics  is  desirable 
but  is  not  made  a  prerequisite.  The  general  aim  of  the  course  is  to  train 
the  student  in  the  work  actually  required  of  the  statistician  rather  than  to 
present  statistical  theory.  Such  a  training  is  undoubtedly  the  best  intro- 
duction to  pure  theory. 

The  points  taken  up  are  the  statistician's  place  and  task;  when  is  a  problem 
susceptible  of  statistical  treatment;  steps  taken  in  the  solution  of  a  statistical 
problem;  converting  the  practical  problem  into  a  statistical  problem;  gather- 
ing data;  auditing  data;  library  methods  as  applied  to  the  preservation  and 
organization  of  material  containing  data;  developing  the  data;  tabulation- 
averages  and  types;  correlation;  analysis  and  interpretation;  statistical 
exposition,  including  graphics  and  statistical  criticism.  An  abundance  of 
good  practice  material  has  been  collected  and  the  student  may  do  as  much 
home  work  on  this  as  his  spare  time  will  permit,  in  addition  to  the  work  done 
under  supervision  in  the  class  rooms. 

7-  Railway  Freight  Traffic  and  Rates.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Tues- 
days, 7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Kennedy. 

Traffic  questions  will  first  be  considered,  such  as  the  marking  of  freight, 
bills  of  lading;  claims;  routing;  tracing  freight;  demurrage;  car  shortage- 
side  tracks;  frequency  and  speed  of  service;  packing;  baggage  and  express 
service;  etc. 

The  theory  of  railway  rates  will  be  studied,  including  the  classifications, 
commodity  rates,  and  the  principal  regional  rate  structures  in  the  United 
States;  the  influence  of  inland  waterways  and  coastwise  shipping  upon 
freight  rates  will  be  demonstrated.  The  problems  of  location  for  different 
kinds  of  business  will  be  taken  up  from  a  traffic  standpoint. 

The  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  State  Com- 
missions over  service  and  rates  will  be  discussed. 

7a.  Export  Traffic  and  Ocean  Freight  Rates.  (30  hours.)  Second 
term,  Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  matters  considered  are  the  advantages  of  different  American  ports 
for  particular  kinds  of  traffic;  bonded  warehouses;  drawbacks  and  customs 
regulations  in  the  United  States;  the  nature  of  ocean  freight  rates;  ocean 
trade  routes;  ocean  freight  pooling  agreements;  international  mail,  express 
and  parcel  post;  the  costs  of  operating  steamers,  and  the  tariffs,  customs 
regulations  and  port  and  shipping  facilities  in  the  countries  which  are  our 
principal  markets. 

8  and  8a.  Markets  and  Marketing  Values.  (60  hours.)  First  and  sec- 
ond terms,  Mondays,  4:45-6:30.     Mr.  Kennedy. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  sources  and  uses  of  raw  materials,  and  of  the 
markets  and  price  movements  of  industrial  products. 
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It  includes  a  description  of  the  various  produce  exchanges  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  a  discussion  of  trade  customs,  methods  and  regulations. 

9  and  9a.  Essentials  of  Advertising.  (60  hours.)  Mondays,  7:45- 
9:45.     Mr.  Collins. 

This  course  presents  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  Adver- 
tising, and  shows  its  relation  to  business  as  a  whole  and  to  the  several  de- 
partments of  business.  It  includes  a  practical  study  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  advertising  work,  including  the  advertiser,  the  agency,  and  the 
publisher.  It  also  gives  the  basic  principles  determining  the  choice  of 
mediums  and  methods  of  advertising. 

The  first  hour  of  each  session  is  devoted  to  the  lecture  and  demonstra- 
tion, and  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  questions  and  discussion.  Individual 
work  in  connection  with  advertising  problems  will  be  expected  of  the  stu- 
dents.    Experts  in  special  fields  will  give  occasional  lectures. 

10  and  10a.  Industrial  History.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Wednesdays  1:00-3:00.     Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  course  treats  briefly  the  economic  development  of  England  pre- 
vious to  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  includes  a  study  of  the  various  in- 
ventions in  the  cotton,  steel  and  other  industries  which  have  greatly  lowered 
the  cost  of  production  and  so  contributed  to  the  industrial  expansion  of  the 
United  States.  The  industrial  causes  and  effects  of  our  wars  and  tariffs 
are  discussed;  the  growth  of  trusts  and  their  significance;  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  compared  with  other  countries. 

ii.  Export  and  Import  Trade.  (30  hours).  First  term,  Thursdays, 
7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  analyze  the  general  industrial  situation  in 
the  leading  foreign  countries,  and  to  consider  in  detail  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  particular  industries  and  the  methods  of  trade.  The  course  is  intended 
for  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  trade  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
for  persons  interested  in  the  import  or  export  trade.  Trade  routes  and  ship- 
ping facilities  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  various  markets, 
and  customs  regulations,  selling  methods  and  the  peculiarities  of  trade  will 
be  given  attention. 

ua.  Southern  European  and  Mediterranean  Trade  and  Industry. 
(30  hours.)     Second  term,  Thursdays,  7:45-9:45.     Dr.  Racca. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  to  the  business  man  for  all  the  coun- 
tries round  the  Mediterranean  (the  Adriatic,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea 
included)  practical  information  about  the  conditions  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  economic  life  of  each  country  considered,  its  trade  relations 
with  other  countries;  methods  of  trade,  tariffs,  transportation,  banking, 
currency;  industrial  and  commercial  laws;  trademarks;  taxes;  social  and 
political  conditions  as  affecting  the  economic  life  and  especially  the  trade 
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relations  with  foreign  countries;  opportunities  for  investment  of  American 
capital;  possibilities  for  better  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States- 
and  in  general,  information  which  can  help  the  business  man  to  develop  the 
exports  and  imports  between  those  countries  and  the  United  States 

15  and  15a.    Elements  of  Sociology.     (60  hours.)     First  and  second 
terms,  Wednesdays,  6:00-7:45.     Dr.  Binder, 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  society;  the  forces  and  motives 
of  socialization;  the  methods  of  efficiency;  the  laws  and  causes  of  progress 
i6andi6a.    Social  Problems  and  Reform  Movements.    (60  hours.)    First 
and  second  terms,  Wednesdays  4 :00-6 :00.     Professor  Binder. 

An  introduction  to  the  systematic  study  of  Sociology.  The  lectures 
will  treat  chiefly  four  topics  during  the  first  half-year:  The  Family:  its  im- 
portance for  civilization,  its  organization  and  disruption.  The  Drink  Ques- 
tion: its  bearings  upon  the  individual,  the  state,  and  society.  The  Labor 
Question:  its  urgency  at  the  present  time,  its  bearing  upon  employers  and 
employees,  and  its  possible  solution  in  co-operation  and  profit-sharing 
The  Question  of  Modern  Charity:  organized  and  unorganized  philanthropy- 
various  ways  of  approaching  poverty,  delinquency  and  degeneracy.  During 
the  second  half-year  important  reform  movements  will  be  treated  with  the 
principles  upon  which  they  are  based:  (a)  Woman  and  child  labor;  (b)  Care 
of  the  unemployed;  (c)  Housing  the  working  people;  (d)  Treatment  of  prison- 
ers and  children's  courts;  (e)  Women's  rights;  (/)  Accidents  in  factories 
and  on  railroads;  (g)  Institutions  of  social  reform. 

During  the  year  visits  to  various  institutions  will  be  made  in  connection 
with  this  class;  these  are  optional  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

17  and  17a.    Principles  of  Sociology.     (60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms, 
Fridays,  4:00-6:00  p.  m.     Assistant  Professor  Binder. 

The  province  of  sociology;  the  elements,  structure,  forces  and  control 
of  society;  the  laws  and  causes  of  progress. 

Commerce  18  and  18a.  Socialism.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms 
Saturday,  11:15-1:15.     Dr.  Binder. 

(a)  Forerunners  of  socialism.  The  endeavor  toward  social  amelioration 
of  the  sentimental,  ethical  and  revolutionary  reformer,  such  as  Saint  Simon 
Carlyle,  Marx;  (b)  The  Christian  Socialists  in  Germany,  England  and 
America;  (c  The  modern  development  of  Socialism  in  Europe  and  America 
as  a  political  force;  (d)  The  changing  basis  of  Socialism  from  Utopian  to 
practical  aims. 

20.  Salesmanship.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Wednesdays,  7:45  9:45. 
Mr.  Jones. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  principles  of  salesmanship,  supple- 
mented by  practical  work.     Among  the  topics  covered  are  the  following: 
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selling  principles,  methods  and  problems;  analysis  of  the  market,  analysis 
of  the  goods;  selling  points;  selling  talks;  forming  of  canvasses;  methods  of 
meeting  objections  from  the  prospect;  organization  of  selling  forces;  modern 
methods  of  opening  new  territory. 

21  and  21a.  Psychology  of  Business.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Mondays,  4:45-6:30.     Professor  J.  E.  Lough. 

This  course  will  undertake  the  analysis  of  the  springs  of  human  action  in 
relation  to  the  three  fundamental  operations  of  business;  production,  distri- 
bution and  consumption.  The  scope  of  the  course  will  therefore  include  a 
study  of  the  mental  bases  of  successful  leadership  and  the  proper  selection  of 
subordinates,  the  mental  processes  involved  in  marketing,  and  the  psycho- 
logical conditions  of  personal  efficiency. 

The  course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  discussions,  reports  on  assigned 
reading  and  the  field  study  of  actual  business.  Simple  psychological  ex- 
periments will  be  performed  throughout  the  course. 

22  and  22a.  Mathematics  of  Business.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Mondays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Case. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is,  primarily,  to  make  the  student's  mathematics 
available  for  the  solution  of  practical  problems  of  commerce  and  industry; 
and,  secondarily,  to  increase  his  store  of  mathematical  knowledge.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  translation  of  practical  problems  into  mathe- 
matical form.  The  short  cuts  and  approximations  taught  will  be  reduced 
to  their  essential  principles  and  these  principles  illustrated  in  extended 
practical  applications.  Geometrical  progression  will  be  taken  up  generally 
and  in  its  special  forms  of  compound  interest,  annuities,  sinking  fund,  etc. 
Logarithms  will  be  an  important  part  of  the  course;  calculation  by  means  of 
graphic  charts  (Nomography)  will  be  explained.  The  slide  rule  in  its  various 
forms,  and  several  forms  of  calculating  machines  will  be  demonstrated. 
Facility  in  the  use  of  mathematical  tables  will  be  given  by  actual  practice, 
a  good  collection  of  such  tables  being  at  hand  for  the  use  of  this  class. 

23  and  23a.  Technique  of  Social  Statistics.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms,  Thursdays,  7:45-9:45.     Dr.  Pratt. 

The  course  deals  principally  with  the  methods  and  only  to  a  slight  extent 
with  the  descriptive  content  of  social  statistics.  The  general  limitations  of 
a  statistical  inquiry  will  be  presented.  The  field  to  be  studied  includes 
statistics  of  population,  mortality,  morbidity,  demography,  labor,  unem- 
ployment, hazardous  employments,  etc.  The  course  aims  to  give  students 
tne  best  methods  of  collecting  and  tabulating  and  presenting  essential 
statistics  and  of  applying  statistical  devices.  It  further  aims  to  direct  the 
student  in  the  formation  of  sound  conclusions  based  on  statistical  evidence. 
The  preparation  of  statistical  reports  will  be  considered  and  attention  will 
be  given  throughout  the  course  to  the  needs  of  students  preparing  for 
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statistical  work  in  special  fields.     Laboratory  work  will  be  done  as  far  as 
time  and  conditions  permit. 

24  and  24a.  Economic  Statistics.  (50  hours.)  First  and  second 
term.     Tuesdays,  6:00-7:45.     Dr.  Falkner. 

An  account  of  the  measurable  factors  in  the  economic  life  of  modern 
nations  such  as  population,  agriculture,  manufactures,  mining,  commerce, 
banking,  prices,  money,  wages,  etc.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  facts  and  sources  of  information  concerning  the  United  States.  The 
course  will  include  a  description  of  the  methods  by  which  economic 
statistics  are  gathered,  a  discussion  of  the  accuracy  of  returns,  the  limi- 
tations on  their  use,  and  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  in  statistical  interpre- 
tation. 

25  and  25a.  Social  Aspects  of  Business  Management.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms,  Thursdays,  6:00-7:45.     Dr.  Pratt. 

This  course  treats  of  the  increasingly  varied  and  complicated  relations  of 
employer  and  employee.     It  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts : 

I.  Part  one  (first  term)  deals  with  the  larger  relations  of  employer  and 
employee,  which  usually  are  matters  of  legislation  or  of  interest  to  groups 
of  employers.  Here  are  considered:  factory  and  labor  legislation  in  Europe 
and  America;  the  labor  movement  in  Europe  and  the  United  States;  union 
policies  and  regulations;  arbitration  and  conciliation;  child  and  woman 
labor;  social  insurance  in  Europe  and  America;  immigration:  factory 
inspection;  unemployment;  minimum  wage  and  wage  boards;  vocational 
education  and  vocational  guidance. 

II.  The  second  part  of  the  course  deals  with  those  relations  between 
employer  and  employee  over  which  the  individual  employer  has  jurisdiction. 
This  section  includes:  physical  working  conditions— lighting,  ventilation, 
sanitation;  prevention  of  accidents;  prevention  of  industrial  diseases;  hours 
of  labor;  wages;  methods  of  wage  payment;  profit  sharing;  corporation  and 
apprentice  schools;  mutual  insurance  against  accidents,  sickness,  and  death; 
old  age  pensions;  savings  and  loan  associations;  credit  unions;  recreational 
and  special  facilities  for  employees;  clubs  and  classes;  housing  of  employees; 
and,  most  important,  the  general  principles  of  betterment  work  among 
employees. 

27  and  27a.  Advertising  Campaigns.  (60  hours.)  Fridays,  6:00-7:45. 
Mr.  Tipper. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  already  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  essential  principles  of  Advertising  and  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  advertising  copy  and  display.  The  course  will  be 
conducted  almost  entirely  as  a  laboratory  course.  Specific  examples  will 
be  considered  in  connection  with  each  of  the  subjects  mentioned.     Only  such 
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time  will  be  spent  on  lecture  work  as  is  necessary  to  give  the  student  the 
proper  basis  upon  which  to  consider  the  examples  which  will  be  taken. 

Actual  laboratory  work  will  be  required  of  each  student  in  this  course,  and 
no  student  will  be  considered  who  does  not  expect  to  follow  the  matter  in 
this  way. 

28  and  28a  Advertising  Display.  (60  hours.)  Mondays,  6:00-7:45. 
Mr.  Parsons. 

The  term  "Advertising  Display,"  is  the  name  given  to  the  language  of 
"Advertising."  Its  symbols  are  "copy,"  "illustration,"  "ornament," 
"color,"  "types"  and  "stock  texture."  A  knowledge  and  the  meaning  and 
power  of  each  of  these  is  essential  to  their  efficient  use  in  any  phase  of  adver- 
tising work. 

The  power  of  scientific  artistic  choice  and  arrangement  in  every  piece  of 
expression  needs  no  proof.  The  structure  of  an  advertisement  is  not  less 
important  than  that  of  a  house,  a  piece  of  furniture,  or  a  suit  of  clothes. 
To  use  technical  material  efficiently,  one  must  understand  it. 

This  course  aims  to  analyze  illustrations  or  cuts  as  to  their  kind;  their 
relevance  to  the  subject  advertised;  their  efficiency  in  the  advertisement; 
their  position  in  the  make-up  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  their  reproduction. 
It  analyzes  color  and  shows  the  meaning  and  sequence  of  individual  color 
tones  as  the  material  expresses  individual  ideas.  It  develops  harmony  in 
color  and  relates  this  to  the  other  fields  of  expression.  It  analyzes  ornament 
from  the  viewpoint  of  effect,  seeking  the  causes  which  have  produced  differ- 
ent styles  of  decorative  motifs  and  desiring  to  suggest  when  and  where  these 
motifs  may  be  used  in  modern  problems,  without  destroying  their  original 
idea,  and  thereby  making  the  rest  of  the  advertisement  ineffective.  It 
discusses  type  as  it  relates  to  legibility  and  to  appearance  in  expressing  par- 
ticular ideas  in  different  problems,  and  further  evolves  the  principles  which 
control  constructive  form  and  applies  these  principles  to  various  fields  of 
advertising  technique.  Newspaper  pages,  part  pages  and  single  ads;  maga- 
zine pages  and  part  page  ads;  street  car  cards;  catalogue  covers,  letter  heads, 
etc.,  are  constructed  and  criticised  from  the  standpoints  both  of  choice  and 
of  arrangement  of  materials  necessary  to  their  structure.  The  method  in 
this  course  is  both  analytic  and  synthetic.  Individual  advertisements  are 
analyzed  and  principles  deduced;  new  layouts  and  constructions  are  evolved 
with  the  principles  applied. 

Commerce  30  and  30a.  Economics  of  Advertising  and  Analysis  of  Mar- 
keting Costs.     (60  hours.)     Mr.  Tipper.     Fridays,  7:45-9:45. 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  already  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  important  principles  of  advertising,  especially  such  knowledge  as  is 
gained  through  the  course  in  Essentials  of  Advertising.  It  considers  in  a 
scientific  way  the  relationship  of  advertising  to  other  departments  of  business 
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and  measures  the  effect  of  the  various  factors  upon  the  advertising  plan. 
In  the  second  term,  this  knowledge  is  applied  to  a  scientific  determination 
of  the  costs  of  marketing  by  the  various  methods. 

32  and  32a.  Psychology  of  Advertising  and  Selling.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  term,  Thursdays,  6:00-7:45.  Associate  Professor  Hotchkiss 
and  Dr.  Hollingworth. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  fundamental  psychological 
laws  that  affect  an  advertising  appeal,  together  with  sufficient  illustration 
and  application  to  make  their  use  practicable.  It  also  tests  them  by  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  arrive  at  even  more  exact  conclusions.  In  this  connection 
laboratory  experiments  are  made  by  the  students  to  measure  in  advance  the 
value,  comparative  and  individual,  of  various  factors  entering  into  advertis- 
ing and  selling  appeals. 

Among  the  topics  considered  will  be  the  main  functions  of  appeals,  both 
intellectual  and  emotional,  in  relation  to  the  main  divisions  of  attention, 
desire,  conviction  and  stimulation.  Both  the  material  and  the  form  of  the 
appeal  will  be  considered,  including  such  matters  as  space,  position,  contrast, 
motion,  display,  typography,  and  the  like.  Not  only  the  individual  appeal, 
but  the  result  of  successive  appeals,  is  considered  in  connection  with  the 
laws  of  cumulative  effect  and  diminishing  returns.  Coupon  systems  of 
securing  response  and  methods  of  keying  are  analyzed.  All  the  questions 
of  appeal  are  considered  as  affected  by  sex,  age  and  class  differences,  and  by 
various  other  considerations. 

34-  Office  Management.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45. 
Mr.  Schulze. 

A  study  of  the  principles  governing  the  organization  and  administration 
of  clerical  forces.     The  following  subjects  are  treated: 

Office  arrangement,  heat,  light  and  ventilation;  departmental  organization 
and  the  scheduling  and  follow-up  of  work  between  departments;  organization 
within  the  department;  selection,  instruction  and  payment  of  workers; 
establishment  of  standard  routine  of  operations  and  standard  practice  in- 
structions; designing  forms,  clerical  devices  and  graphic  charts;  mechanical 
aids  in  office  work;  filing  and  indexing  records;  purchasing  and  handling  sup- 
plies. 

The  aim  will  be  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  practice  of  highly  or- 
ganized office  forces  and  the  underlying  principles. 

35  and  35a.  Industrial  Processes  and  Conditions.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms.     (Not  given  1914-15.) 

36.  Secretarial  Duties.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45. 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  exact  information 
about  the  duties  of  the  private  and  public  secretary.     The  course  consists 
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chiefly  of  a  study  of  the  aims,  accomplishments  and  working  methods  of 
commercial  and  trade  associations.  A  number  of  successful  and  well- 
known  secretaries  and  executives  will  participate  in  the  instruction. 

37-  Economic  Geography  of  North  America.  (30  hours.)  (Not  given 
1914-1915.     Given  1915-1916.) 

37a.  Economic  Geography  of  South  America.  (30  hours.)  (Not  given 
1914-1915.     Given  1915-1916.) 

38.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Wednes- 
days, 7:45-9:45.  (Given  1914-1915,  not  given  in  1915-1916.)  Professor 
Woodman. 

This  is  the  third  of  a  cycle  of  four  courses,  each  of  which,  however,  is  com- 
plete in  itself  and  may  be  taken  independently  of  the  others.  The  method 
of  treatment  for  each  course  involves  a  study  of  the  physiography,  climate 
and  other  physical  features  of  the  region  studied,  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
natural  resources,  industries,  transportation  and  commerce  of  the  various 
countries. 

38a.  Economic  Geography  of  Asia.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Wednes- 
days, 7:45-9:45.  (Given  in  1914-1915,  not  given  in  1915-1916.)  Professor 
Woodman. 

The  order  of  presentation  of  material  in  this  course  is  similar  to  that  in 
the  previous  one. 

39,39a.  Advanced  Stenography.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Saturdays,  1:15-2:15  and  3:15-4:00.     Mr.  Frank. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  increase  the  speed  of  stenographers  who 
have  completed  the  principles  of  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand,  and  who  can 
write  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  words  a  minute  at  the  time  of  entering 
the  class.  A  certain  amount  of  outside  reading  and  practice  will  be  re- 
quired. The  work  will  be  planned  so  as  to  train  for  the  position  of  secretary, 
shorthand  teacher,  or  reporter. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Journalism  who  already  know  some  stenog- 
raphy will  find  this  course  of  great  value. 

The  work  will  consist  of  speed  practice,  commercial  and  legal  matter,  ad- 
vanced phraseography,  reporting  contractions,  and  other  abbreviating 
devices. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  a  working  knowledge  of  stenography 
and  typewriting  and  who  are  taking  at  least  four  other  courses  in  the  School 
of  Commerce  at  the  same  time. 

40  and  40a.  Methods  in  Teaching  Stenography.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms,  Saturdays,  2:15-3:00  and  4:15-5:15.     Mr.  Frank. 

This  course  is  especially  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  teach  stenography  and  typewriting,  and  for  those  already  teach- 
ing, who  wish  to  render  their  instruction  more  scientific  and  effective. 
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The  class  will  first  be  guided  to  the  establishment  of  an  educational  aim 
with  respect  to  stenography  and  typewriting,  and  the  consummation  of  this 
aim  will  be  accomplished  by  true  pedagogical  and  psychological  methods. 

The  following  subjects  are  discussed  with  relation  to  methods  of  teaching 
stenography: — The  will,  the  memories,  interest,  attention,  habit,  formation; 
fatigue,  training  of  the  powers  of  judgment,  imagination,  and  concentration; 
apperception;  Herbartian  steps;  induction;  deduction,  multiple  sense  appeal; 
drill;  class-room  management;  methods  of  developing  speed;  devices  and 
the  use  of  charts  and  blackboards;  specific  methods  of  teaching  particular 
principles;  methods  of  correcting  pupils'  errors. 

The  natural  method  of  acquiring  touch  typewriting  will  be  thoroughly 
discussed. 

The  period  from  4 :15  to  5 :15  will  be  devoted  to  laboratory  work  in  methods 
of  teaching  stenography  and  typewriting.  Subjects  will  be  assigned  to 
students  for  investigation  and  report  and  the  results  will  then  be  discussed 
in  class.  There  will  be  actual  experiments  and  model  lessons.  Students 
will  be  directed  to  observe  the  methods  in  various  schools  and  report  the 
results  of  their  visits.  This  work  should  prove  of  special  value  to  teachers 
of  experience  who  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  thought  in  shorthand 
and  typewriting  methods.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  trouble- 
some problems  of  shorthand  and  the  answering  of  the  kind  of  questions 
which  perplex  students. 

The  course  is  presented  in  such  a  way  that  those  who  are  beginning  to 
learn  the  principles  of  shorthand,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  following  all  the 
lectures. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  had  Commerce  39  and  39a  or  its  equiv- 
alent, and  who  are  taking  at  least  four  other  courses  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  at  the  same  time. 

41  and  41a.  Social  Aspects  of  Business  and  Public  Affairs.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms,  Wednesdays,  11:30-1:30.     Dr.  Binder. 

This  course  aims  to  give  an  interpretation  of  the  role  which  business  and 
public  affairs  play  in  the  development  of  society.  In  working  out  this  aim, 
the  course  is  divided  into  six  parts.  Part  one  gives  a  brief  description  of 
the  development  of  social  personality,  both  from  the  historical  and  con- 
structive points  of  view.  Part  two  describes  the  means  of  this  development, 
c  g.  morality  and  sociality,  work  and  property.  Part  three  describes  the 
various  forms  of  property  which  are  conducive  to  individual  and  social 
development.  Part  four  treats  of  the  role  which  business  and  public  corpo- 
rat.ions  play  in  this  development,  as  influenced  or  determined  by  public 
opinion.  Part  five  describes  the  role  of  the  state  in  this  development  as 
illustrated  in  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Australia  and  the  United  States. 
Part  six  shows  the  necessity  for  educating  the  community  in  regard  to  proper 
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use  of  leisure,  and  the  r6le  which  private  and  public  enterprise  should  play 
in  supplying  the  needs  for  a  higher  individual  and  social  development. 

42  and  42a.    Methods  of  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects.    (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms,  Saturdays,  9:15-11:00.     Mr.  Barber. 

The  course  will  embrace,  a  short  history  of  commercial  education;  a  study 
of  secondary  schools  offering  commercial  subjects,  their  classification,  loca- 
tion, organization,  curricula,  equipment  and  relation  to  mercantile  and 
industrial  centres;  a  consideration  of  the  pupil  body,  its  composition,  charac- 
teristics, peculiarities,  and  needs  with  reference  to  commercial  subjects;  a 
study  of  the  teacher,  his  education,  training,  practical  experience,  and 
aptitude  with  regard  to  commercial  subjects;  a  brief  presentation  of  the 
various  general  methods  of  teaching,  followed  by  detailed  discussion  concern- 
ing the  aim,  organization,  content  and  method  of  such  subjects  as  commercial 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  office  practice,  accounting,  commercial  law 
commercial  geography,  stenography  and  typewriting. 

43.  Railway  Operation  and  Management.  (30  hours.)  First  term 
Mondays,  6:00-7:45.     Professor  Clapp. 

The  general  organization  of  railway  systems,  the  structure  of  different 
departments;  duties  and  problems  of  various  officials  and  clerks,  standards 
of  efficiency  in  train  service,  shops  and  engine  houses,  and  the  statistical 
checks  upon  the  efficiency  of  operation. 

43a.  Port  and  Terminal  Problems.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Mondays 
6:00-7:45.     Professor  Clapp.  ' 

The  elements  of  effective  terminal  arrangement  and  control;  the  handling 
and  storing  of  freight;  lighterage;  grain  elevators;  ship  repairing;  railway 
and  inland  waterway  connections. 

A  survey  will  be  made  of  the  principal  American  and  European  ports  to 
show  their  particular  problems,  facilities  and  administration. 

FINANCE 

landia.  Elements  of  Private  Finance.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  afternoon  division,  Thursdays,  4:45-6:30;  evening  division,  Wed- 
nesdays 6:00-7:45;  night  division,  Thursdays  7:45-9:45;  Brooklyn  division, 
Tuesdays  7:30-9:30.     Assistant  Professor  Gerstenberg. 

An  introductory  course  in  practical  financial  questions,  including:  capital 
and  income;  sources  of  funds;  the  law  and  mathematics  of  interest  and  usury 
depots  loans  and  discounts;  legal  tender  and  payments;  forms  of  credit 
and  negotiable  instruments  and  of  corporate  securities. 

2  and  2a.  The  Financing  of  Business  Enterprises.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45.     Assistant  Professor  Gerstenberg. 
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An  advanced  course  of  study  in  concrete  problems  dealing  with  the  finan- 
cial organization  of  business  enterprises,  their  financial  management,  expan- 
sion, insolvency  and  reorganization. 

The  topics  considered  will  include:  forms  of  business  associations;  pro- 
motions; consolidations;  other  forms  of  intercorporate  relations;  principles 
of  capitalization;  investment  of  capital  funds;  disposition  of  gross  earnings; 
betterment  expenses;  creation  and  distribution  of  surplus;  dividend  policies; 
insolvency  and  receiverships;  readjustments  and  reorganizations;  corporate 
reports;  governmental  regulation. 

3.  Money  and  Credit.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  afternoon  division, 
Fridays,  1:00-3:00;  night  division,  Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45.  Professor  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Foster. 

The  course  is  a  critical  study  of  the  theory  and  principles  governing  the 
means  of  payment.  The  history  of  monetary  experiences  in  the  United 
States  is  given  in  considerable  detail. 

4.  Theory  and  History  of  Banking.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  after- 
noon division,  Fridays  1:00-  3:00;  night  division,  Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45 
Professor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Foster. 

This  course  begins  with  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  work  done  by  banks  of 
deposit  and  issue.  The  banks  of  issue  in  Europe  are  described.  The  de- 
velopment of  banking  in  the  United  States  is  made  a  subject  of  special  study. 
The  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  national  banking  system  and 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  The  students  are  assigned  readings  in  Dunbar's 
History  and  Theory  of  Banking,  White's  Money  and  Banking,  and  Bendix' 
The  Aldrich  Plan. 

5.  Credits  and  Collections.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Wednesdays, 
7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Golieb. 

This  course  includes  a  practical  study  of  the  essential  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  credit  risks;  the  sources  for  obtaining  the  necessary 
information;  the  analysis  of  reports  emphasizing  distinctive  features  to  be 
found  in  reports  of  the  various  credit  agencies:  analysis  of  financial  state- 
ments; the  organization  and  operation  of  credit  departments  including  the 
relation  of  this  department  to  the  other  branches  of  the  business;  collections 
and  adjustments  under  which  heading  will  be  considered  the  friendly  liquida- 
tion of  insolvent  estates  and  also  proceedings  in  bankruptcy.  Credit  asso- 
ciations and  bureaus;  credit  cooperation;  credit  insurance,  as  well  as  several 
other  practical  credit  problems  will  be  discussed. 

6.  Banking  Practice.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Mondays,  6:00-7:45. 
Mr.  Jefferson. 

An  advanced  course  for  students  already  in  the  banking  business,  designed 
to  tfivc  the  modern  approved  efficiency  methods  now  used  in  the  leading 
baalci. 
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7-  Foreign  Banking  Practice.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Mondays 
6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Bendix. 

A  course  in  comparative  banking  practice  which  will  assist  the  students 
who  intend  to  enter  American  banks  in  understanding  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  foreign  banking  systems,  and  will  aid  students  entering 
the  export  and  import  field  in  understanding  the  credit  situation  abroad. 

8.  Principles  of  Insurance.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Wednesdays, 
7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Hardy. 

The  principles  common  to  all  branches  of  insurance,  life,  fire,  casualty, 
accident,  marine,  and  so  on,  are  presented,  and  the  various  applications  of 
those  principles  are  carefully  studied. 

9  and  9a.  Fire  Insurance.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Thurs- 
days, 6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Hardy. 

A  practical  course  intended  primarily  for  employees  of  fire  insurance  or 
real  estate  companies.  The  following  topics,  among  others,  are  discussed: 
inspecting;  rating;  fire  protection;  office  organization  of  a  fire  insurance 
company;  adjustment  of  losses;  brokerage.  In  addition  to  the  systematic 
instruction  there  will  be  a  number  of  special  lectures  by  officials  of  various 
companies. 

ioandioa.  Security  Investments.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms. 
Thursdays,  6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Chamberlain. 

This  course  is  planned  as  a  direct  preparation  for  active  financial  vocations 
but  a  thorough  groundwork  in  correct  theory  is  first  laid.  A  study  is  first, 
made  of  the  channels  of  investment,  and  then  various  forms  of  investments 
are  studied  separately.  After  the  introductory  lectures  and  discussion,  a 
part  of  each  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  some  current  security 
flotations  or  of  the  current  financial  situation  and  trend.  The  work  of  the 
course  will  be  based  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  The  Principles  of  Bond  Investment. 

ii  and  11a.  Real  Estate.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Tues- 
days, 6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Benson. 

A  systematic  discussion  of  realty  values,  law  and  management,  including 
the  following  topics:  brokers,  their  duties  and  obligations;  building  loan 
operations  and  the  making  of  building  loans;  the  planning  of  a  building  and 
the  provisions  of  the  building  code;  apartment  house  management;  growth 
of  cities  and  the  theory  of  realty  values;  title  insurance;  taxes  and  assess- 
ments. Essentially  a  practical  course  for  the  benefit  of  owners  and  mana- 
gers of  real  estate  or  men  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business. 

12.  Organization  and  Work  of  Bond  and  Brokerage  Houses.  (30  hours.) 
First  term,  Mondays,  7:45-9:45.  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

A  concrete  course  in  the  work  of  Wall  Street  outside  the  Stock  Exchange, 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  bond  house  organization  and  management;  a 
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study  of  financial  slang  and  financial  nomenclature;  prospectuses  and  cir- 
culars; selection  and  training  of  bond  salesmen. 

13.  Stock  Exchange  and  Speculation.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Mon- 
days, 7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Atwood. 

The  work  of  the  world's  leading  stock  exchanges  is  studied,  and  a  detailed 
examination  is  made  of  the  methods  of  doing  business  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Especially  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  actual  ma- 
chinery of  speculation,  the  execution  of  orders,  the  duties  of  a  floor  broker, 
commissions,  interests,  margins,  short  selling,  call  loans,  the  relation  of 
broker  to  customer,  etc.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  economic  function 
and  ethics  of  speculation,  and  to  the  mistakes  and  successes  of  speculators. 
Manipulation,  matched  orders,  bucketing,  and  other  much  discussed  prac- 
tices are  analyzed.  Principles  and  practices  of  stock  exchanges  and  specula- 
tion are  both  discussed  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  will  understand 
current  agitation  on  these  subjects.  The  difference  between  listed  and  un- 
listed securities  is  explained.  Rights,  half  shares  and  other  unusual  de- 
nominations are  considered.  All  the  leading  groups  of  stocks  are  described 
and  classified. 

14.  Panics  and  Depressions.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Thursdays, 
7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  is  devoted  largely  to  an  historical  review  of 
the  principal  financial  disturbances  of  the  last  half-century  and  an  inductive 
study  of  the  conditions  which  made  them  possible.  In  the  light  of  the  facts 
thus  presented,  the  theories  put  forth  by  various  writers  as  to  the  causes  of 
panics  are  discussed  and  criticized.  The  true  explanation  is  sought  in  the 
relation  of  credit  to  industrial  activity. 

During  the  second  part  of  the  course  the  instructor  will  discuss  and 
analyze  the  material,  particularly  statistical,  that  is  the  basis  of  the  study  of 
"fundamental  business  conditions."  After  analyzing  and  classifying  this 
material  students  will  be  expected  each  week  to  compile  and  record  current 
data  concerning  banking,  investment,  and  business  conditions,  in  an  effort 
to  appraise  the  immediate  situation  and  to  note  and  measure  tendencies 
toward  future  improvement  or  impairment.  Practical  considerations  will 
govern.  The  most  advanced  methods  in  use  among  business  and  financial 
houses  will  be  taught. 

15.  Foreign  Exchange.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Fridays,  6:00-7:45. 
Mr.  Escher. 

The  course  is  of  practical  benefit  to  men  employed  in  the  exchange  de- 
part mcntl  of  banks.  It  involves  the  study  of  the  banking  systems  of  leading 
foreign  countries  and  an  analysis  of  the  various  transactions  which  cause 
fluctuation*  in  the  rates  of  exchange.  The  course  is  theoretical  only  in  so 
far  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  student  understand  the  technique  of  ex- 
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change.  The  relation  of  trust  companies  to  the  New  York  money  market 
is  considered.  Reference  books:  Escher's  Elements  of  Foreign  Exchange, 
Goschen's  Foreign  Exchange,  Clare's  ABC  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges,  and 
Bagehot's  Lombard  Street. 

16.  Control  of  Corporations.  (30  hours.)  First  Term,  Fridays,  4:45- 
6:30.     Assistant  Professor  Gerstenberg. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  corporations.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  tract  the  effectiveness  of  legislation  in  accomplishing 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  designed.  Part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  an 
historical  survey  of  English  and  American  attempts  at  control,  and  the 
remainder  to  recent  legislation  in  the  States,  in  England,  Germany  and 
France. 

17.  Work  of  Public  Service  Commissions.  (30  hours.)  Second  term, 
Fridays,  4:45-6:30.     Assistant  Professor  Gerstenberg. 

The  organization  and  powers  of  public  service  commissions.  Practice  of 
Public  Service  Corporations  in  appealing  to  public  service  commissions. 
Principles  of  valuation,  rate-making,  control  of  franchises,  supervision  of 
service  and  accounts,  review  of  the  commissions'  orders  by  the  courts. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

I.  Fundamental  Principles  of  Government 

1  and  ia.  Political  Institutions.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Mondays,  7:45-9:45.     Dr.  McLeod. 

In  this  course,  the  nature  of  the  State  and  Government  is  first  discussed, 
with  careful  consideration  of  the  leading  political  principles  and  institutions — 
the  political  motives,  political  parties,  the  suffrage,  representation,  con- 
stitutions. In  as  practical  a  way  as  possible,  with  continual  reference  to 
existing  conditions,  the  functions  and  actual  work  of  legislative  bodies,  the 
executive,  and  the  courts  are  then  treated.  Incidentally,  many  of  the 
political  questions  of  the  day  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  political 
principles  under  discussion. 

6  and  6a.  The  Relation  of  Government  to  Business.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms,  Thursdays,  6 :00-7:45.     Professor  Jenks  and  Dr.  McLeod. 

Commerce  1  and  la  and  Government  1  and  la  are  recommended  as  pre- 
liminary courses. 

A  number  of  the  important  economic  questions  of  the  day  are  studied  in 
connection  with  their  governmental  relations.  Most  of  our  domestic 
political  questions  of  the  present  day  are  primarily  economic  in  their  nature, 
such  as  the  tariff,  corporations  and  industrial  combinations,  currency  and 
banking  reform,  employers'  liability  for  accidents,  the  minimum  wage, 
factory  acts  and  other  forms  of  labor  legislation.     After  some  introduc- 
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tory  discussions  regarding  the  nature  of  government  and  of  economic 
society,  the  field  of  governmental  activity  touching  business  will  be  out- 
lined, and  then  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  these  economic  questions 
will  be  considered  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  measures  now 
under  discussion  before  Congress  or  State  Legislatures,  specific  bills  will  be 
considered,  and  the  class  will  frame  in  outline  measures  that,  after  dis- 
cussion, seem  to  them  best.  It  is  desired  that  the  opinions  of  students  on 
such  questions  be  made  as  concrete  and  practical  as  possible. 

Graduate  students  electing  this  course  will  be  required  to  take  in  addition  the 
research  course,  71  and  71a,  described  below. 

Note:— It  is  advised  that  students  take  course  1  and  la,  above,  before 
entering  any  of  the  advanced  courses  in  special  lines  of  administration.  In 
case  students  have  not  taken  1  and  la,  and  wish  to  enter  any  of  the  following 
courses,  they  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  instructor  that  their  preparation 
has  been  adequate. 

II.  Municipal  Government 

1 1  and  i  ia.  The  Administration  of  Cities.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Loomis. 

The  problems  of  city  government  and  administration  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  are  discussed.  The  work  of  the  first  term  will  be  devoted  largely 
to  a  discussion  of  the  political  problems  of  the  city,  especially  the  relation 
of  the  individual  and  of  business  concerns  to  the  municipal  government. 
The  work  of  the  second  term  will  include  a  study  of  the  administrative  ques- 
tions of  city  government — the  application  of  the  principles  of  business 
method  to  the  administration  of  the  services  of  the  city. 

Graduate  students  selecting  this  course  will  be  required  to  take  in  addition  the 
research  course,  71  and  71a,  described  below. 

12  and  12a.  Metropolitan  Cities:  Causes,  Conditions,  and  Problems. 
(60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Wednesdays,  6:00-7:45.  Professor 
Jenks  and  Mr.  Loomis. 

A  study  of  the  factors  underlying  the  growth  of  large  metropolitan  centers; 
their  position  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  finance;  their  conditions  of 
business  and  of  government;  their  political,  economic  and  social  problems. 
The  course  will  be  conducted  with  special  reference  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
but  extensive  illustrative  material  will  be  drawn  from  the  experience  and 
conditions  of  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  other  great  cities  of  the  world. 

Graduate  students  electing  this  course  will  be  required  to  take  in  addition  the 
research  course  71  and  71a,  described  below. 

13  and  13a.  Civic  Training  Course  for  Leaders  of  Clubs  at  Government 
House.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Mondays,  7:45-9:45.  Mr. 
Lamkie. 
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The  course  covers  the  practical  details  of  the  administration  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  suitable  for  the  work  of  civic  clubs  of  men.  Combined  with 
this  work  of  city  administration  are  many  excursions  to  institutions  con- 
nected with  various  city  departments  and  to  other  points  of  interest. 

The  course  is  open  only  to  graduate  students  and  others  who  are  prepared 
engage  in  the  work  of  Government  House  by  special  permission  of  the  Director 

18  and  18a.  Municipal  Finance.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms 
Mondays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Loomis. 

A  study  of  the  city  budget  with  careful  discussion  of  the  principles  of  taxa- 
tion and  revenues  as  applied  in  city  governments  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  The  organization  of  the  finance  departments  of  cities  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  control  over  expenditures,  municipal  credit  and  bond  issues. 

It  is  recommended  that  Accounting  18  be  taken  with  or  prior  to  this  course. 

III.  State  and  National  Government 

2iand2ia.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Law  Making.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.     Dr.  McLeod. 

The  first  term  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  framing  the  fundamental  laws,  or  constitutions,  of  the  American  states, 
with  comparative  data  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  the  constitutional  problems  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  second  term  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  methods  of  making 
ordinary  laws  in  American  states  and  cities,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the 
important  national  governments. 

The  course  is  intended  to  be  practical  in  its  nature,  and  should  prove  use- 
ful particularly  to  those  who  intend  to  engage  in  public  activities,  municipal 
or  state,  and  to  lawyers,  as  well  as  to  the  average  student  of  public  affairs. 

Given  m  1914-1915  and  alternate  years. 

Graduate  students  electing  this  course  will  be  required  to  take  in  addition  the 
research  course,  71  and  71a,  described  below. 

23  and  23a.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Administration.  (60  hours.) 
The  course  is  designed  to  explain  the  fundamental  principles  of  adminis- 
trative organization  and  action  as  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  the  federal 
and  state  governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  development  of  adminis- 
trative boards  and  commissions  in  the  United  States. 

Given  in  1915-1916  and  alternate  years. 

24  and  24a.  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  Citizens.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms,  Tuesdays,  4:00-6:00.     Professor  Jenks  and  Mr.  Lamkie. 

An  outline  of  the  relations  of  the  citizen  to  his  government,  the  responsi- 
bilities which  rest  upon  him  by  virtue  of  his  citizenship  and  the  extent  of 
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the  protection,  assistance  and  furtherance  of  his  welfare  that  he  has  a  legal 
and  political  right  to  expect  from  governmental  authorities. 

25  and  25a.  Comparative  Politics  and  Government.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45.     Dr.  McLeod. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  State  and  Government  and  a  compari- 
son of  the  systems  of  government  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  leading  nations  of  continental  Europe,  with  special  reference 
to  their  relations  to  present  political  problems  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
generalization  of  fundamental  principles  of  public  law  common  to  them  all. 
Administrative  organization  and  the  relation  of  central  institutions  to  polit- 
ical subdivisions  of  the  respective  countries  will  also  be  treated.  Lectures, 
text-book,  and  discussions. 

26  and  26a.  Colonial  Government.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Thursdays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Loomis. 

First  term — General:  A  study  of  the  methods  of  colonization,  the  forms 
of  colonial  government,  the  development  of  self-government  in  the  colonies. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  governments  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa,  together  with  French  and  German  colonies. 

Second  term — United  States :  Special  attention  to  the  government  of  the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  Com- 
merce and  communication  with  the  dependencies. 

27  and  27a.  Immigration  and  Welfare  Work  for  Immigrants.  (60  hours) 
First  and  second  terms,  Fridays,  7 :45-9 :45.     Professor  Jenks  and  Dr.  Racca. 

The  course  will  deal  with  the  important  political  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  immigration  problem,  including  policies  of  restriction  and  selection; 
of  distribution,  housing,  sanitation,  and  citizenship.  In  addition,  a  thorough 
discussion  will  be  given  of  the  practical  means  that  may  be  adopted  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  immigrants,  and  bring  them  into  more  helpful  rela- 
tions with  the  body  politic. 

28  and  28a.  Social  Legislation.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Mondays,  6 :00-7 :45.     Mr.  DeWitt. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the  different 
ways  in  which  government — national,  state,  municipal — is  endeavoring  to 
relieve  social  and  economic  distress  through  legislation.  In  connection  with 
the  course,  the  laws  of  different  states,  with  especial  reference  to  our  own 
laws,  are  given  on  such  subjects  as  mothers'  pensions;  child  labor;  poor 
relief;  prevention  of  diseases,  especially  occupational  diseases;  minimum 
wage;  working-men's  compensation;  state  insurance;  and  old  age  insurance. 
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IV.     International  Law  and  Practice 

41  and  41a.  International  Law.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms 
Tuesdays,  4:45-6:30.     Mr.  Crecraft. 

The  nature  and  development  of  international  law.  The  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  nations  in  time  of  peace.  The  arbitration  movement.  The  laws 
of  war  and  neutrality.     America's  contribution  to  international  law. 

44-  Modern  Questions  in  International  Politics.  (30  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms,  Thursdays,  4:45-5:45.     Professor  Jenks. 

A  study  of  leading  questions  of  the  day  in  the  field  of  international  politics. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  not  only  to  give  general  information  but  also  to 
show  the  practical  application  to  the  study  of  current  events  of  the  principles 
of  international  law  and  politics.  Such  questions  will  be  discussed  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  the  international  aspects  of  the  Panama  Canal;  the  new 
alignment  in  the  Balkans;  China  among  the  nations. 

While  International  Law  is  not  required  as  a  preliminary,  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  students  who  have  had  a  course  in  international  law  suck  as  that 
given  in  Government  U  and  l^la. 

48.  Consular  Methods.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Saturdays,  4  00-6  00 
Mr.  Selden. 

This  course  will  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  consuls  and  consular 
functions  in  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States.  It  will  take  up  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  States  consular  service  in  Washington  and  abroad;  con- 
sular appointments;  and  the  work  of  the  consul  at  the  post.  The  course  will 
also  include  a  survey  of  consular  methods  in  other  countries  with  a  view  to 
improvements  in  our  own  service,  and  the  consulate  as  a  general  information 
bureau— what  a  consul  is  supposed  to  know  and  to  do. 

V.    Special  Courses 

71  and  71a.  Research  in  Government.  (30  or  60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms,  hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Jenks,  Mr.  Loomis,  Dr. 
McLeod,  and  Mr.  Lamkie. 

The  course  will  be  open  to  graduate  students,  or  to  undergraduates  who 
receive  the  special  consent  of  the  instructors,  who  have  received  credit  for  any 
one  of  the  following  courses,  or  its  equivalent,  or  who  are  enrolled  in  any  one 
of  them:  6  and  6a,  11  and  11a,  12  and  12a,  IS  and  13a,  and  21  and  21a. 

Students  will  be  assigned  problems  of  practical  importance  in  state, 
county,  or  city  administration  for  individual  investigation  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  instructors. 

91.  The  University  Forum.  (30  hours.)  Fridays,  5:00-6:30.  Directed 
by  Professor  Jenks.  Judson  Memorial  Building,  Washington  Square 
South. 
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The  University  Forum  aims  to  make  the  university  a  greater  force  in 
training  students  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  in  helping  citizens 
to  understand  the  problems  of  government.  Public  officials,  business 
leaders,  social  workers,  eminent  authorities  will  present  important  questions 
of  government  and  industry  and  discuss  vital  problems  of  civic  and  com- 
mercial life. 

Three  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  each  of  five  controversial  questions. 
In  the  first  two  meetings  in  each  case  the  question  at  issue  will  be  discussed 
from  two  opposing  standpoints;  in  the  last  session  the  professor  in  charge 
will  summarize  the  two  preceding  addresses.  Following  the  summary  an 
opportunity  for  general  discussion  will  be  given  any  members  of  the 
audience   who   desire  to  speak. 

In  1914-1915  the  Forum  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  some  of  the 
questions  that  are  likely  to  arise  before  the  convention  for  the  revision  of 
the  Constitution  of  New  York.  The  popular  Initiative  and  Referendum, 
the  Recall  of  Judicial  Decisions,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  the  state  government  (the  Short  Ballot)  will  probably  be 
among  the  topics  considered.  At  a  preliminary  meeting  a  special  lecture 
will  be  delivered  by  the  professor  in  charge  which  will  be  of  peculiar 
interest  as  introductory  to  the  discussions  that  will  follow.  The  date  of 
the  first  meeting  and  a  complete  list  of  topics  will  be  announced  in  a  special 
bulletin. 

Students  seeking  credit  will  be  assigned  special  reading  and  examination 
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SCHEDULE  OF  GOVERNMENT  COURSES  1914- 

15 

No. 

Course 

Instructor 

Credit 

Prerequisites, 
Remarks,  etc. 

Fundamental  Principles 

1.1a 
6,6a 

Political  Institutions 

Relation  of  Government  to  Busines 

Municipal  Government 

McLeod 
?   Jenks  and  McLeod 

GO  hours 
60  hours 

Graduate  students 
required  to  take 
71  and  71a 

11, 11a 
12.  12a 
13, 13a 

Administration  of  Cities 

Metropolitan  Cities 

Training  Course  for  Club  Leaders 

Loomis 

Jenks  and  Loomis 

Lamkie 

60  hours 
60  hours 
60  hours 

1.1a 

1.1a 

Open  to  graduate 
students  and 
others  working 
with  Government 

18, 181a 

Municipal  Finance 

State  and  National  Govern- 
ment 

Loomis 

60  hours 

House 
It  is  recommended 
that  Accounting 
18  be  taken  with 
or  prior  to  this 

21,2a 

Principles   aDd   Practice   of   Law 
Making 

McLeod 

60  hours 

course. 
1,  la,  see  6  and  6a, 

24,  24a 

Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  Cit- 

Jenks  and  Lamkie 

60  hours 

above. 
1,1a 

25,  25a 

Comparative  Politics  and  Govern- 

McLeod 

60  hours 

1,1a 

26,  26a 

27,  27a 

Colonial  Government 
Immigration  and  Welfare 
Work  for  Immigrants 

Loomis 

Jenks  and  Racca 

60  hours 
60  hours 

1,1a 
1,1a 

28,  28a 

Social  Legislation 

International  Law  and  Prac- 
tice 

DeWitt 

60  hours 

1.1a 

41,  41a 
44 

International  Law 
Modern  Questions  in  International 
Politics 

Crecraft 
Jenks 

60  hours 
30  hours 

1,1a 

41,  41a  is  recom- 
mended as  a  pre- 

48 

Consular  Methods 

Special  Courses 

Selden 

30  hours 

requisite 

71,  71a 

Research  in  Government 

Jenks,  Loomis,  Mc- 
Leod, and  Lam- 
kie 

30  or  60 
hours 

Graduate  students, 
or  undergraduate 

with  special  per- 

mission, if  accom- 

panied   or    pre- 

ceded by  6,  6a: 

91,  91a 

University  Forum 

folks 

30  hours 

11,  11a;  12,  12a; 
13, 13a;  or  21, 21a 
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JOURNALISM 

i  and  ia.  News  Writing.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms.  Tues- 
days, 8:00-10:00,  also  Thursdays,  10:30-12:30.     Assistant  Professor  Lee. 

The  methods  of  writing  news  articles  for  the  press  are  considered  in 
lectures  and  discussions.  A  large  amount  of  time  is  given  to  actual  practice 
in  writing  the  news  stories  based  upon  the  assignments  made  in  class. 

2  and  2a.  News  Reporting.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Tuesdays,  5:00-8:00.     Mr.  Hughes. 

A  practical  course  in  the  gathering  of  news.  Students  are  assigned  to 
cover  news  stories  as  nearly  as  practicable  as  in  the  city  department  of  a 
daily  paper. 

3  and  3a.  Current  Topics.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Mon- 
days, 6:00-7:45.     Assistant  Professor  Wilson. 

This  course  gives  a  wide  knowledge  of  contemporary  events  and  of  the 
sources  of  information  regarding  them.  It  includes  also  an  examination 
of  their  journalistic  and  editorial  treatment  by  the  leading  New  York  dailies 
and  weeklies,  and  an  analysis,  based  upon  this  examination,  of  their  impor- 
tance as  news  and  as  events  of  more  permanent  significance. 

4  and  4a.  Newspaper  Practice.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Thursdays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Davis. 

Practical  exercises  are  given  in  the  various  branches  of  newspaper  work, 
including  copy  reading,  headline  writing,  proofreading,  the  technique  of 
type-composition  and  correction,  and  the  final  make-up  of  the  press  form. 

5  and  5a.  History  of  Journalism.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Thursdays,  4:00-6:00.     Mr.  Lee. 

A  history  of  the  ethics  and  principles  of  American  journalism.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  in  this  course  to  original  research.  No  technical 
knowledge  of  journalism  is  necessary  for  this  course. 

6  and  6a.  Newspaper  Editing  and  Making.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms,  Mondays,  4:00-6:00.     Assistant  Professor  Lee. 

The  organization  and  methods  of  the  modern  newspaper  and  the  work 
of  the  various  departments  are  studied  in  detail. 

7  and  7a.  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Law.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45.     Dr.  Gerdes. 

A  course  of  law  designed  especially  for  newspaper  men.  It  will  include 
the  laws  of  copyright  and  libel. 

8.  Editorial  Writing.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Tuesdays,  4:45-6:45. 
Mr.  Davis. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  kinds  of  editorial  writing,  with  regular  practice 
in  writing  editorials  of  varying  lengths  and  kinds. 
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8a.  Literary  and  Dramatic  Editing.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Tues- 
days, 4:45-6:45.     Mr.  Davis. 

A  laboratory  course  in  book  reviewing  and  criticism  of  drama. 

9  and  9a.  Magazine  Writing  and  Special  Feature  Work.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms,  Wednesdays,  1:30-3:30.  Assistant  Professor 
Wilson. 

This  is  distinctly  a  course  in  the  practice  of  magazine  writing.  Lectures 
and  discussions,  however,  will  be  held,  in  which  attention  is  paid  to  the 
various  problems  connected  with  writing  for  the  magazines,  newspaper 
supplements,  the  literary  weeklies,  etc. 

loandioa.  Advanced  Magazine  Writing,  (m  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Thursdays,  6:00-7:45.     Assistant  Professor  Wilson. 

This  is  a  course  in  practical  authorship  open  only  to  students  who  have 
taken  course  9  and  9a  or  who  have  had  some  experience  in  magazine  work. 
Lectures  will  be  given  by  prominent  magazine  editors  and  writers 

iiandna.  Short  Stories.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Wed- 
nesdays, 4:45-6:45.     Associate  Professor  Hotchkiss. 

This  course  aims  to  give  instruction  and  practice  in  the  art  of  writing 
factitious  narratives,  especially  short  stories.  Lectures  deal  with  the  history 
and  technique  of  the  short  story,  with  various  types  of  stories  and  with 
individual  authors.  The  practical  side  of  the  work  includes  the  writing  of 
constructive  or  critical  exercises,  at  each  meeting  of  the  class  and  of  at  least 
nve  complete  stories  outside  of  class. 

12  and  12a.  Magazine  Editing  and  Making.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms,  Fridays,  6:00-7:45.     Assistant  Professor  Lee. 

A  study  of  the  methods  employed  in  modern  magazine  making  and  editing 
Ihe  work  of  the  classroom  will  be  supplemented  by  talks  from  specialists 
in  various  departments  of  magazine  making. 

13  and  13a.  Magazine  and  Newspaper  Advertising.  (60 hours)  First 
and  second  terms,  Wednesdays,  6:00-7:45.  Assistant  Professor  Lee  and 
Special  Lecturers. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  advertising.  The  discussion 
will  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  advertising  manager,  solicitor,  and  writer 
A  special  investigation  will  be  made  of  the  advertising  literature  issued  by 
the  leading  publications. 

**  MagazineandNewspaperVerse.  ON*™™.)  First  term,  Mondays, 
7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Guiterman. 

A  brief  history  of  verse  including  a  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of 
prosody.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  verse  of  a  lighter  vein  Lectures 
and  discussions  will  deal  with  the  present  market  for  verse  and  prices  paid 

«  T'  .f6?^08  °f  VerSe*     (3°  h0Urs^     Second  term,  Mondays,  7:45- 
9:45.     Mr.  Guiterman. 
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This  course  will  deal  almost  entirely  with  the  writing  of  verse.  It  is  open 
only  to  those  who  have  taken  the  preceding  course  and  then  only  with  the 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

15  and  15a.  Trade  Journalism.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  term. 
Assistant  Professor  Wilson.     (Not  given  1914-15.) 

16  and  16a.  Magazine  Fiction.  (120  hours).  First  and  second  terms. 
Assistant  Professor  Wilson. 

This  is  a  seminar  course  for  advanced  students  who  show  exceptional 
promise.  The  course  is  designed  to  provide  professional  supervision  of  the 
student's  work.  It  is  a  writing  course  for  those  who  are  making  a  serious 
attempt  to  write  salable  short  stories  for  the  standard  magazines.  Prominent 
short  story  writers  and  magazine  editors  will  meet  with  the  class  from  time 
to  time,  to  discuss  constructive  problems.  The  written  permission  of  the 
instructor  is  required  for  entrance. 

LAW 

The  following  courses  cover  all  the  subjects  necessary  for  the  C.  P.  A. 
examinations  and  also  the  subjects  most  useful  to  men  in  accounting,  financial 
or  commercial  life.  Under  the  arrangement  of  courses  a  comprehensive 
legal  preparation  for  such  men  may  be  obtained  in  a  single  year.  The 
complete  course  may  be  taken  with  or  without  evening  work.  Students  not 
wishing  to  take  the  complete  course  may  elect  such  classes  as  they  consider 
best  suited  to  their  particular  needs. 

The  method  of  instruction  aims  to  eliminate  purely  technical  details 
and  yet  retain  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  each  subject  which  may  be 
useful  to  the  student.  A  large  part  of  the  work  consists  in  study  of  the 
facts  involved  in  specially  selected  cases  upon  which  the  courts  have  rendered 
decisions.  The  student  is  shown  how  the  principles  and  rules  apply  to  these 
cases  and  is  guided  in  making  such  applications  for  himself.  General  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  cases  is  required  and  every  student  is  encouraged  to 
take  part.  In  every  way  the  student  is  aided  to  train  his  own  mind  to  use 
the  knowledge  acquired. 

1.  Contracts.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  morning  division,  Tuesdays, 
9:30-11:30;  afternoon  division,  Fridays,  4:45-6:45;  evening  division, 
Mondays,  6:00-7:45;  night  division,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45.  Brooklyn  divi- 
sion, Thursdays,  7:30-9:30.     Professor  Bacon  and  Mr.  Bergh. 

All  the  main  topics  are  treated,  including  among  others:  how  contracts 
arise;  who  may  be  parties  and  who  are  not  bound  under  contracts;  the 
various  kinds  of  consideration;  contracts  that  are  void  for  illegality,  fraud 
or  other  reasons;  effect  of  various  kinds  of  contracts;  written  and  verbal 
contracts,  and  law  of  evidence  as  applied  thereto;  how  contracts  are  con- 
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tl      1    StatUte  °f  B^"ud8  and  What  contracts  «  void  under  that  statute- 
how  part.es  may  terminate  contracts,  and  what  events   terminate    them 

ZlZn ac  •  °r  prties;  when  specific  perfOTma-  *  <*>»*««*.  S 

ma;tr:oti::r for  *-- for  bre-h  °f  —  *-- 1-*-^ 

•  ^U^Hft      (S°  W     SeC°Dd  te™'  mom!nS  **<-.  Tuesdays. 

tTuLL t'rsoot   ^T"'  n^^  7:4S~9-45-     Br0oldvn  ***». 
inursoays,  7.30-9:30.    Professor  Bacon  and  Mr.  Bergh 

Under  Agency:  how  an  agency  may  arise;  contracts  of  agency;  agenev  of 
wife  and  children;  agency  arising  by  ratification  or  estoppel;  what  parties 

rTghtstdTu^       aDd  agentS;  ^  ^  °'  ageDCy  aDd  stu^  <*  ^ 
nghts  and  duties  in  various  commercial  and  business  situations;  how  agencies 

may  be  terminated  and  what  agencies  cannot  be  revoked;  suits  ofl«nts 
or  employees  for  breach  of  contract,  etc.  .    u  «  or  agents 

J^*  lT,Ct!°nS  °!  thC  Vari°US  COUrts":  8eneral  o^ussion  of  the  original 

cSca\ionI  oefThe  ^  '""  ^  ^  **°"  "  ™M  '*  *™^  ^ 
andXil  Z  °f,thVJnOUS  TOUrtS'  national'  state  ™<*  °«"»cipal.  criminal 
T^Id  intc:  bc::^"Ptl°n  -  ^  P-—  -  -  the  ^  eases 

Of  Real  Estate  and  Personal  Property.     (30  hmr,,)    First  term,  mornL 
division,  Fridays,  9:30-11:30;  Thursdays,  afternoon  division    4-" 
evening  division,  7:45-9:45.    Professor  Bacon.  *«-6.45, 

Main  top^s:  sale  of  personal  property;  contracts  and  memoranda  of 
»les;  immediate  and  future  sales;  sale  of  property  to  be  manufactured 

5 sn^meTof    SeHaSi^ ^^  °f  g°°dS'  faiDg  °f  ^  "-»  °*  ^ 

cSier  bdls  „f  I  d8        '  T    "ghtS  aDd  dUti6S  °'  C°nS^01'  consi«n«  -" 
earner,  bllls    f  ,  j,      and  stoppage  ^  ^  ^  ^^     wa  * 

rth  , ^  S!T  6'  byfdesCriPtion-  C-°-D-  on  approval,  etc,  storage  of  goods 
rights  and  duties  of  warehousemen,  warehouse  receipts,  etc.  suits  aSnsr 
transportation  company,  warehouseman,  or  against  buyer  or  eue  of" 

Mortgages  of  real  estate,  chattel  mortgages  of  personal  property;^ 
gage  bonds  and  notes,  right  to  possession  of  mortgaged  property  recoX 
of  mortgages;  searches  of  title  to  real  estate,  IZZ^T'^^. 
payment  and  satisfaction  of  mortgages.  mortgages, 

2a.    Bankruptcy;  Wills  and  Executors  and  Administrators.     (30  hours ) 

"«  ""™1  ""1  ~™i  .1--;  -b..  «™J  I„  h  SS 
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management  of  bankrupt's  estate;  creditors'  meetings;  filing  claims;  trustee; 
examination  of  bankrupt;  dividends  to  creditors;  accounts  and  inventories 
to  be  filed;  fees  and  expenses;  discharge  of  bankrupt  and  settlement  of  estate. 

Wills,  Executors  and  Administrators :  drawing,  execution  and  revocation 
of  wills;  when  wills  void  for  mistakes  or  insanity  of  testator;  when  set  aside 
for  fraud  and  undue  influence;  gifts  of  property;  powers  and  duties  of  exec- 
utors and  administrators;  executors'  bonds;  management  of  real  estate 
and  personal  property;  various  kinds  of  legacies;  rights  of  creditors,  and 
which  claims  shall  be  paid  first;  where  property  goes  when  there  is  no  will, 
etc. 

3.  Law  of  Banks  and  Negotiable  and  Commercial  Paper.  (30  hours.) 
First  term.  Wednesdays,  afternoon  division,  4:45-6:45;  evening  division, 
7:45-9:45.     Professor  Bacon. 

Negotiable  or  Commercial  Paper:  what  are  valid  negotiable  instruments 
and  what  instruments  are  not  negotiable;  form  of  bills,  notes,  drafts  and 
checks;  makers,  payees,  endorsers,  etc.,  of  negotiable  paper;  acceptance 
of  drafts  and  certification  of  checks;  suits  on  negotiable  paper;  defenses  to 
such  suits,  usury,  forgery,  theft,  raising,  illegal  debts,  alterations,  infancy, 
prior  payment,  etc.;  partnership  and  corporation  paper;  demand  paper 
and  bearer  instruments;  indorsers  and  when  they  are  discharged;  accommo- 
dation indorsers  and  indorsers  after  maturity;  rights  of  indorsers  paying 
paper;  holders  for  value  and  in  due  course;  presentment  for  payment,  notice 
of  dishonor,  notice  of  protest,  etc.;  certificates  of  deposit;  bonds,  coupon 
and  registered;  certificates  of  stocks;  bills  of  lading,  warehouse  receipts, 
etc. 

3a.  Partnerships,  Corporations  and  Receivers.  (30  hours.)  Second 
term,  Wednesdays,  afternoon  division,  4:45-6:45;  evening  division,  7:45- 
9:45.     Professor  Bacon. 

Partnerships:  how  partnerships  are  formed  and  who  can  be  held  liable 
as  partners;  sharing  of  profits  and  losses,  firm  name  and  books  of  accounts; 
rights  of  partners  as  to  management;  rights  of  creditors  against  firm  and 
partners;  ownership  of  firm  property;  silent  and  dormant  partners;  com- 
mercial paper  of  firm;  accounting  by  partners;  contributions  of  capital  and 
loans  to  the  firm;  termination  of  firm;  death,  insanity,  fraud  or  withdrawal 
of  partner;  liquidation  of  assets;  bankruptcy  of  firm;  limited  partner- 
ships. 

Corporations:  various  kinds  of  corporations;  formation  of  corporation; 
charter,  by-laws,  capital  stock;  stockholders'  and  directors'  meetings;  elec- 
tion of  officers;  corporate  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  commercial  paper; 
rights  of  minority  stockholders;  voting  trusts;  corporate  books;  rights  of 
creditors;  directors'  and  stockholders'  liability;  revocation  of  charter;  dis- 
solution of  corporation. 
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Reivers:    when  receiver  may  be  appointed;  purposes  of  receiverships- 
rights  and  duties  of  receivers  and  of  creditors  ece.versn.ps, 

^r^nlT^"-     (30W)     KrStt-'W^3<iavs, 

J^-aS  ACdde?t  aDd  Hea'th  lDSUrance  are  Presented  i»  «  practical 
anTth"  variTf '  TT^  °f  ^  aPP'icati°n' the  "ties  thereTn 
Marv  ITT  °   P°uC,eS;  ^  kgal  rightS  0f  the  insured.  the  bene- 

fic  ary  and  the  .usurer,  with  full  consideration  of  insurable  interest,  pre- 
mium ,  assessment,,  proofs,  performance  of  contract,  forfeiture,  waiver 

™;:;:;;:sn—ts- wives' poUcies- ■"*-*  M- *»*  ™- 

ENGLISH 

Jd^r;  l^^^11-  (*M  Fi-t  and  second  terms,  morn- 
ing d.vs.on,  Wednesdays,  9:30-U:S0;  afternoon  division,  Mondays   4-45- 

7%'9*ZT%.      r"; ThUrSdayS'   6:°°-7:45;   ^  d™si->   Tu  ^ys, 
7  45-9.45;  Thursdays    7:45-9:40.     Brooklyn  Division  Wednesdays,  7-aV 
9.45      First  term  div,sion  m  English  la,  Fridays,  6:00-7:45  (for  those  who 
S"  ^  »  »  J"->  I9^)-     Second  term  division  in  Enghsh  1 
Adit  Dt  Pr°feSSOr  Hotchkiss.  Mr.  Kilduff,  and  Mr! 

anlfe  "H  2f*?,*J  tUS  C°UrSe  b  to  ^  stud»ts,  in  t^  "«e  of  correct 
and  forcefu   English  for  business  purposes.     Lectures  deal  with  the  gener! 

to  the  types  of  composition  most  frequently  used  in  business.  Corre- 
pondenee  receives  special  attention.  A  great  deal  of  practice  is  given  m 
he  actual  work  of  composition  in  the  forms  of  business  letters,  V2C 
eports,  arguments  and  other  pieces  of  material,  the  purpose  of  which 

to  influence  and  direct  action. 

^n'tan'\2a;,AdVimCed  BuStaess  Correspondence  and  Selling  Systems 
(60  W)  Afternoon  division,  Tuesdays,  4:45-6:30;  night  divisL  TW 
days   7:45-9:45.     Assistant  Professor  Hotchkiss  and  Mr.  Adley 

This  course,  for  which  English  1  and  la  or  the  equivalent  is  prerequisite 

Z^IT  *£  °f  tte  m°St  adVaDCed  "ks  of  bo-ess  EnX; 
par  icularly  as  apphed  to  sales  literature.  Typical  sales  problems  are 
analyZed  and  practice  is  given  in  the  composition  and  make-up  of  folTow-up 
etters,  booklets,  catalogs  and  other  mailing  pieces.  Attention  i  spaTto 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  keeping  proper  sales  records. 

Sandaa.    Advertising  Copy.     (60  hours.)    Tuesdays,  7:45-9-45      Asso- 
ciate Professor  Hotchkiss.  ° 

This  course  gives  the  most  essential  principles  entering  into  the  writing 
of  copy,  with  a  large  amount  of  practice  in  their  application.    The  time 
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will  be  devoted  mainly  to  presenting  the  well-recognized  principles  of  Eng- 
lish composition  as  applied  to  the  distinctive  problems  of  various  kinds  of 
advertising  copy,  together  with  analysis  of  typical  illustrative  specimens. 

In  addition  to  the  general  principles  of  Advertising  Copy  and  their  appli- 
cation, smaller  details  of  technique  are  considered.  The  paragraph,  the 
sentence,  and  the  word,  all  come  in  for  complete  discussion,  not  only  because 
they  are  matters  needing  constant  review,  but  also  because  the  requirements 
of  Advertising  Copy  are  in  some  respects  different  from  those  of  literary 
composition. 

The  attention  of  the  course  is  focused  upon  the  work  of  the  individual 
student.  Constant  practice  in  writing  copy,  both  in  class  and  outside, 
is  required  of  each  student,  and  considerable  time  is  spent  in  criticising 
and  revising  these  pieces  of  copy. 

5  and  5a.  Argumentation  and  Public  Speaking.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45,  Mr.  Bergh.  Saturdays,  1:15-3:15,  Dr. 
Tonsor. 

This  course  stimulates  clear  and  original  thinking  and  imparts  the  power 
of  effective  oral  presentation.  In  public  speaking,  the  subjects  considered 
are  speech-composition,  persuasion  and  the  following  forms  of  public  address: 
speech  for  a  cause,  speech  of  introduction,  address  of  welcome,  speech  of 
a  representative,  business  speech,  selling  talk,  speech  of  indignation,  speech 
of  commemoration,  patriotic  speech  and  after-dinner  speech.  Using  these 
types,  the  student  delivers  before  the  class  a  number  of  speeches.  He  receives 
individual  training  and  criticism.  He  is  given  practical  instruction  in  the 
use  and  the  developing  of  the  voice,  in  gesture  and  in  position. 

In  argumentation,  the  class  studies  analysis,  evidence,  methods  of  re- 
search, brief-drawing,  processes  of  argument  and  refutation.  The  theory, 
thus  acquired,  is  applied  in  a  series  of  class  debates  on  subjects  considered 
in  the  other  courses  of  the  school. 

SPANISH 

1  and  ia.  Elementary  Spanish.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Fridays,  4:45-6:45  and  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Iturralde. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  carry  on  a  con- 
versation in  Spanish.  To  that  end  careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  usual 
phrases  of  everyday  life  and  the  work  of  the  course,  as  far  as  possible,  will  be 
conducted  in  Spanish  from  the  beginning.  The  important  verbs,  regular  and 
irregular,  the  proper  uses  of  tenses  and  other  fundamental  points  of  grammar 
will  receive  careful  attention.  The  course  should  prove  especially  valuable 
to  students  who  work  in  offices  where  Spanish  is  used,  to  those  who  desire 
to  enter  offices  in  South  America  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  to  persons 
wishing  to  travel. 
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2  and  2a.    Intermediate  Spanish.     (60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms 
Mondays,  5:00-7:00  and  Saturdays,  1:15-3:15. 

In  this  course,  one  or  two  Spanish  texts  will  be  read  as  a  basis  for  a  con- 
toued  study  of  grammar,  but  especially  as  a  basis  for  conversation  in  Span- 
ish. Attention  will  be  paid  to  letter  writing,  particularly  the  writing  of 
commercial  fetters,  and  easy  exercises  iu  composition  will  be  given  to  bring 
out  points  of  grammar  and  the  more  elementary  idioms 
^Prerequisites:  Spanish  1  or  a  speaking  knowledge  equivalent  to  one  year's 

3  and  ja.    Advanced  Spanish.    (60  hours.)    First  and  second  terms. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  especially  fitted  for  Spanish  correspondents  who  wish  to 

"r-r  A  %  *?  ™tC  C°rreCt  aDd  fOTCeful  SPanish-  A  ^ugh 
study  wUI  be  made  of  the  style  of  Spanish  business  letters  and  translations 

of  a  technical ^  commercial  nature.  While  this  course  is  designed  to  be  par- 
ticularly helpful  to  commercial  students,  the  need  of  student  who  take  the 
course  for  general  cultural  purposes  will  also  be  met 

Prerequisites:  Spanish  1  and  2  or  the  equivalent  of  two  years'  work. 

GERMAN 

landia.    Commercial  German.     (60  hour,.)     First  and  second  terms, 
Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.    Mr.Scholz.  conn  terms. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  without  any  knowledge  of  German, 
and  will  g,ve  them  a  thorough  foundation  in  the  language,  devoting  the  firs 
ha    year  entirely  to  that  end,  studying  grammar  and  syntax.    In  the  second 
half  year  conversation  for  business  use  will  be  a  strong  added  feature  with 
some  reading  of  graded  commercial  material. 

2  and  2a.  Second-year  Commercial  German.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms,  Thursday,  6:00-7:45.    Mr.Scholz 

This ,  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  first  year  course,  but  may  also  be 
taken  by  students  having  a  good  knowledge  of  German  grammar.  The  en- 
tire year  w,U  be  devoted  to  business  correspondence,  translating  German 
busmess  fetters  mto  English,  and  writing  the  answers  to  these  letters^ 
knoTfeH  oommercial  reading  will  give  the  student  a  fair  reading 

knowledge  in  commercal  lines.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  enable  student! 
to  translate  any  German  letter  that  may  reach  their  office,  and  to  teach 
ftey  maTte  "'"  *  ^  ^^  ^^  ]Ma  m  whatera  «-  of  work 

3  and  3a.  Third-year  Commercial  German.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms,  Tuesday,  6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Scholz. 

This  advance  course  continues  German  2  and  presupposes  a  good  work- 
mg  knowledge  of  German.    Students  who  satisfy  the  £^0^X1 
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proficiency  in  German  may  be  admitted.  The  course  will  be  conducted 
entirely  in  German.  A  detailed  study  of  German  business  organization  and 
practice  will  be  undertaken,  and  the  students  will  become  familiar  with  the 
details  of  German  business  practice.  There  will  be  lectures  and  discussions 
in  German  on  Germany's  commercial  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Advertising,  commercial  terminology,  reading  of  foreign  papers  will  be  part 
of  the  course,  which  will  be  adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  individual  needs 
of  the  students  and  the  nature  of  their  business  requirements  in  the  language. 

FRENCH 

i  and  ia.  Commercial  French.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45.     Dr.  Rougier. 

The  aim  of  this  elementary  course  is  to  give  in  a  short  time  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  French  grammar  and  of  French  commercial  terms  with  a  correct 
pronunciation.     The  French  language  will  be  spoken  from  the  first  days. 

2  and  2a.  Second-year  French.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Dr.  Rougier. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  commercial  correspondence.  Models  of  all 
kinds  of  letters  will  be  given;  circulars,  letters  of  recommendation,  intro- 
duction and  inquiry,  letters  concerning  commercial  transactions,  proper 
forwarding  of  goods,  letters  of  credit,  and  so  on. 

ITALIAN 

i  and  ia.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Wednesdays,  6-7:45. 
Dr.  Racca. 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  desire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  modern  Italian  for  business  purposes.  It  will  con- 
sist of  talks  and  conversations  on  the  economic  life,  commercial  laws,  cus- 
toms, accounting,  etc.,  of  Italy,  on  her  commercial  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  especially  with  the  United  States  and  the  other  States  of 
America;  of  reading  and  writing  of  business  letters  and  articles,  booklets  and 
advertisements,  catalogues,  market  reports,  etc.,  in  Italian. 

This  course  will  be  conducted  as  far  as  practicable  in  Italian. 

(Prerequisites  Italian  I  and  II  in  the  Washington  Square  College  or  a  good 
knowledge  of  Italian.) 
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Consolidated  Laws  of  State  of  New  York,  1909.     Chapter  210;  Sec- 
tions 80-82 

AN  ACT  TO  REGULATE  THE  PROFESSION  OF  PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 
§80.    Certified  Pnblic  Accountants.    Any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  person  who  has  duly  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  such  citizen 
residing  or  having  a  place  for  the  regular  transaction  of  business  in  the  State' 
being  over  the  age  of  21  years  and  of  good  moral  character,  and  shall  have 
receded  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  a  certificate  of  his  qualifica- 
tion    TTT  T,  "  PUbHC  eXPert  accountant-  as  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  be  styled  and  known  as  a  Certified  Public  Accountant,  and  no  othe 
person  shall  assume  such  title,  or  use  the  abbreviations  "C.  P   A  "  or  anv 

^ZTm^Z™  figUreS'  t0  iDdiCate  that  the  PerS0D  Usin«  the  —  h 
such  certified  public  accountant.     Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 

has  practiced  three  years  as  a  certified  public  accountant  in  another  state 
under  a  license  or  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications  to  so  practice,  issued 
by  the  proper  authorities  of  such  state,  may,  upon  payment  of  the  regular 
fee  m  the  discretion  „f  the  Regent,  of  the  University,  receive  a  certificate 
to  practice  as  a  certified  public  accountant  without  an  examination  But 
he  must  possess  the  qualifications  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Regents  of 
qtlifieaZl  mUSt  fUrDiSh  Sati5faCt0ry  evidence  <>f  character  and 

§81.  The  Regents  to  make  rules.  The  Regents  of  the  University  shall 
make  rules  for  the  examination  of  persons  applying  for  certificates  under 
this  act  and  may  appoint  a  board  of  three  examiners  for  the  purpose,  which 
board  shall  after  the  year  1897,  be  composed  of  certified  publfc  accountants 
Ihe  Regents  shall  charge  for  examination  and  certificate  such  fee  as  mav  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  actual  expenses  of  such  examination,  and  they  shall 

ITt' tT*  /  reh  TeC7tS'  aDd  6XPenSeS  Under  the  Prions  of  this 
tu  c  t  X  t,  CrPtr0"er'  aDd  Pay  the  baIanee  of  receipts  over  expeudi- 
o7s  ffl       1  T3""-     ThC  Re8entS  may  reV0ke  an>'  ™oh  certLate 

there™"6      Ca"Se  "  D°tiCe  t0  the  h°lder  thereof  and  a  hearinS 

§82.    Any  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Notes  on  the  Law 

letST^T'  ^  ^  °f  *he  abbre™tio°  C.  P.  A.  or  any  other  words, 
lettas  or  figures  to  indicate  that  the  person  using  the  same  is  a  certified 
public  accountant  is  prohibited  except  to  those  holding  Regent  certificates 
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The  C.  P.  A.  certificate  is  granted  only  to  an  applicant  at  least  25  years 
of  age  who  has  had  five  years'  satisfactory  experience  in  the  practice  of 
accounting,  two  of  which  shall  have  been  in  active  practice  in  the  office  of  an 
expert  public  accountant,  in  no  less  grade  than  that  of  junior  accountant. 

Certificates  will  be  revoked  for  cause. 

Preliminary  Requirements.  The  Regents'  Sixty-Count  Qualifying  Certi- 
ficate is  required  for  admission  to  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations.  (See  Hand- 
book 23.) 

Professional  Requirements.  A  candidate  for  the  C.  P.  A.  certificate 
must  be  more  than  21  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character.  He  must 
pay  a  fee  of  $25  and  must  take  all  four  subjects  at  a  single  examination. 

English  Essential  for  Qualifying  Certificates.  Hereafter  all  applicants 
for  qualifying  certificates  upon  equivalents  from  foreign  countries  other 
than  those  in  which  English  is  the  language  of  the  people,  all  or  any  part 
of  which  equivalent  certificates  are  earned  or  issued  in  said  foreign  countries 
shall  pass  the  Regents'  examination  in  second-year  English. 

Examinations.  The  three  examiners  are  appointed  to  serve  for  one  year. 
Since  1897  the  board  has  been  composed  of  certified  public  accountants. 

Two  examinations  are  held  annually,  in  January  or  February  and  June 
respectively  at  New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo.  There  are  five 
sessions  of  three  hours  each:  (l)  theory  of  accounts,  3  hours;  (2-3)  practical 
accounting,  6  hours;  (4)  auditing,  3  hours;  (5)  commercial  law,  3  hours. 

Applications  should  be  made  at  least  10  days  in  advance  to  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dates  of  C.  P.  A.  Exams. 
Year  1914  1915 

Winter  Jan.  27-29  Jan.  26-28 

Summer  June  23-25  June  29-Julyl 

Daily  Program 
Morning,  9:15 
Tuesday — Theory    of    Accounts;      Wednesday — Practical     Accounting 
(pt.2);  Thursday — Commercial  Law. 

Afternoon,  1:15 
Tuesday— Practical  Accounting  (pt.  1);  Wednesday— Auditing 
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Important  Change  in  Regents'  Rules 

The  Stay-Count  Qualifying  Certificate  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
State  of  New  York  admits  to  the  New  York  State  C.  P.  A.  examinations 
and  meets  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  finance. 

m    The  attention  of  all  candidates  for  such  certificates  is  called  to  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  the  Regents'  rules: 

_  "387  Sixty-count  qualifying  certificates.  After  February  1,  1911  qualify 
ing  certificates  in  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  science,' and  for 
admission  to  examinations  for  certified  public  accountant,  issued  upon  ex- 
amination, must  be  earned  as  follows: 

"English  three  years,  10  counts;  elementary  algebra,  5  counts;  plane 
geometry,  5  counts;  physics  and  chemistry,  10  counts,  or  physics  and  biol- 
ogy, 10  counts,  or  chemistry  and  biology,  10  counts;  any  second  year  for- 
eign language,  10  counts;  American  history  with  civics,  5  counts;  electives, 

"The  electives  shall  be,  English  fourth  year,  3  counts;  a  second  year  of 
a  foreign  language,  viz.  Latin  second  year,  or  Greek  second  year,  or  French 
second  year,  or  German  second  year,  or  Spanish  second  year,  or  Italian 
second  year,  or  Hebrew  second  year,  10  counts;  advanced  algebra,  5  counts- 
advanced  anthmetic,    2  counts;    physical  geography,  5  counts;  ancient' 

£s  orv\  s0  ;  *°7  °f.Great  BritaiD  aDd  Ireland>  5  ~"»*S  »°dem 
history  IS  counts;  modern  history  2.  S  counts;  economics,  2  counts;  ele- 
mentary bookkeeping  and  business  practice,  3  counts;  advanced  bookkeep- 
ing and  office  pract.ee,  5  counts;  shorthand  1,5  counts;  shorthand  2, 5  counts- 
elementary  representation,  2  counts;  advanced  design,  2  counts;  advanced 

Z  edSeonTn'  COUntS'  f artia'  eqUiVakDt  qUa^^  -rtifi-^  ™*  * 
based  on  the  same  group  of  requirements." 

in  t^T  W> °  PreSent  Certificates  of  w°*  »  Woved  secondary  schooIs 
m  heu  of  Regents  examinatmns  will  be  allotted  15  counts  for  the  successful 
completion  of  each  full  year's  work  and  will  be  advised  when  such  c^ 

Tccmo?  r  T  SUbJeCt3  il ""  •"  ^"^  fOT  *>™ to  ^  --LtTot 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  Sixty-Count  Qualifying  Certificates 
Credt  „  not  given  npon  certificate  for  work  in  evening  schools    Certlncatea. 

i.TZT^"  aPPUeS  t0  StUdentS  "  the  Sch0°1  wh0  seek  t°  earn  qualify- 
ing certfficates  upon  exannnation  as  well  as  to  those  who  take  the  special 

WuTe     ThTD     '  ^a™  at  Aibany,  Buffalo,  New  York  ana 

^TL^r^^  *  ^^i0113  ^  **"  -P-deaUpre- 
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ATTENDANCE 

The  record  of  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Fi- 
nance since  the  establishment  of  the  School  is  as  follows: 

Year.  Students. 

1900-1901  60 

1901-1902  90 

1902-1903  120 

1903-1904  155 

1904-1905  200 

1905-1906  441 

1906-1907  605 

1907-1908  809 

1908-1909  955 

1909-1910  966 

1910-1911  1,198 

1911-1912  1,381 

1912-1913  1,805 

1913-1914  2,190 
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OFFICERS  AND  OFFICE  HOURS 

The  office  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  in 
the  Washington  Square  Building  is  open  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion Monday— Friday,  from  9  a.m.,  to  5  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday, 
9  a.m.,  to  12  m.,  and  beginning  September  13,  from  9  a.m.,  to  10  p.m. 

The  Dean  of  the  School  will  be  in  his  office  on  the  eighth  floor  of 
the  University  Building,  Washington  Square  East,  after  September 
16,  every  day  from  12  m.,  to  1 :30  p.m. 

During  the  Summer  the  Secretary  of  the  School  will  be  in  his 
office  Monday-Friday,  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  and  on  Saturday, 
11  a.m.  to  12  P.M. 

New  students  should  register  on  or  before  September  13.  Seats 
will  be  assigned  in  the  order  of  matriculation.  Credentials  from 
preparatory  schools  or  colleges  should  be  brought  to  the  office  of 
the  Recorder  at  the  time  of  registration. 

The  entrance  examinations  for  entering  students  will  be  held  on 
September  15.  The  examination  in  English  will  be  given  at  six 
o'clock  and  the  examination  in  Bookkeeping  at  eight  o'clock.     (See 

page  22.) 

Written  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University, 
Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City. 
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1915. 
Sept.  14-16, 
Sept.  15, 


Sept.  23, 
Oct.  9, 
Oct.  12, 
Oct.  16, 

Nov.  2, 
Nov.  25-27, 

Dec.  1, 

Dec.  23,  1915- 
Jan.  2,  1916, 

(inclusive), 

1916. 
Jan.  22, 


Jan.  17-29, 
Jan.  31. 
Feb.  1, 

Feb.  12, 

Feb.  22, 

March  1, 

March  15, 

April  15, 

Apr.  21  and 
May  15-27, 
June  7, 


CALENDAR 


Tues.  to  Thurs, 
Wednesday, 


Thursday, 

Saturday, 

Tuesday, 

Saturday 

Tuesday, 

Thurs.,  Fri.  and 

Sat., 
Wednesday, 


,  Re-examinations   (4-10  p.m.). 

Entrance  examination  in  English 
(6:00  p.m.)  and  Bookkeeping 
(8:00  p.m.),  8th  floor  of  Wash- 
ington Square  Building. 

First  term  begins. 

University  Day. 

Columbus  Day. 

Last  day  for  registration. 

Election  Day,— School  closed. 


Thanksgiving  Recess. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  subjects 
for  Masters'  Theses. 
Thurs.  to  Sun.,    Christmas  Recess. 


Saturday,  Entrance  Examination   in  Eng- 

lish (6.00  p.m.)  and  in   Book- 
keeping (8:00  p.m.). 

Mon.  to  Sat.,      Mid-Year  examinations. 

Monday,  Second  term  begins. 

Tuesday,  Last  day  for  handing  in  outlines 

for  Masters'  Theses. 

Saturday,  Lincoln's  Birthday,— 

School  closed. 

Tuesday,  Washington 's  Birthday,— 

School  closed. 

Wednesday  Last  day  for  filing  applications 

for  Business  Fellowships. 

Wednesday  Last   day    for  handing   in   first 

draft  of  Masters'  Theses. 

Saturday  Last    day    to  present    Masters' 

Theses. 

Fri.  and  Sat.,        Easter    Recess— School    closed. 
Mon.  to  Sat.,        Final  examinations. 
Wednesday,  Commencement. 
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THE  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance  exists  for  the  benefit  of  men  and  women  who 
have  brains,  energy  and  the  ambition  to  succeed  in  business,  and 
who  realize  that  thorough  preparation  is  essential  to  success. 

Its  work  is  distinctively  practical.  Its  instructors  are  men  of 
affairs.  Its  aim  is  to  educate  men  in  the  methods  of  present-day 
business  (including  the  business  of  Government  and  Public  Adminis- 
tration) and  thereby  to  add  to  their  efficiency. 

Efficiency,  however,  is  taken  to  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  mere 
skill  in  performing  routine  tasks,  important  as  that  is.  It  implies 
breadth  of  view,  keenness  of  observation,  grasp  of  underlying  prin- 
ciples, thinking  power. 

The  courses  of  instruction  of  the  School,  therefore,  are  designed 
both  to  give  information  and  to  cultivate  the  mental  qualities  that 
are  essential  to  leadership  in  business. 

The  School  is  especially  well  equipped  to  train  men  for 
ADVERTISING 
BANKING 
BROKERAGE 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

COMMERCIAL  SECRETARIES 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHING 
CONSULAR  SERVICE 

CREDITS   AND   COLLECTIONS 
EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  TRADING 
INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 
JOURNALISM 
MERCHANDISING 
PRIVATE  ACCOUNTING 
PUBLIC  ACCOUNTING 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 
SALESMANSHIP 
STATISTICS 

TRANSPORTATION 
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FACULTY 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Joseph  French  Johnson,  LL.D.,  D.C.S., 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance. 

Cleveland  F.  Bacon,  B.A.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

John  R.  Wildman,  M.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Prosessor  of  Accounting  and  Head  of  the  Department. 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Government  and  Public  Administration  and  Director 

of  the  Division  of  Public  Affairs. 

George  B.  Hotchkiss,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Business  English,  and  Head  of  the  Department. 

Lee  Galloway,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

Charles  W.  Gerstenberg,  Ph.B.,  LL.B., 

Associate  Professor  of  Finance,  and  Director  of  the  Department. 

W.  W.  Douglas,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 

John  T.  Madden,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 

Rudolph  M.  Binder,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

J.  Melvln  Lee,  B.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism,  and  Director  of  the  DevarU 
m^ent. 
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Albert  F.  Wilson, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 

Philip  B.  Kennedy,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  and  Director  of  the  Day  Divi- 
sion. 

Enoch  B.  Gowin,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

Edward  R.  Hardy,  Ph.B., 

Lecturer  on  Fire  Insurance. 

Albert  W.  Atwood,  B.A., 
Lecturer  on  Finance. 

Joseph  Edmund  Woodman,  Sc.D., 

Lecturer  on  Geography  of  Commerce,  and  Professor  of  Geology  ii 
the  School  of  Applied  Science. 

Franklin  Escher,  B.A., 

Lecturer  on  Foreign  Exchange. 

Howard  M.  Jefferson,  M.C.S., 
Lecturer  on  Banking  Practice. 

George  T.  Hughes,  B.A., 
Lecturer  on  Journalism. 

Royal  J.  Davis,  B.A., 

Lecturer  on  Journalism. 

Lawrence  Chamberlain,  M.A., 
Lecturer  on  Finance. 

Francis  L.  Rougier,  Ph.D., 
Lecturer  on  French. 

John  Gerdes,  B.Lit.,  J.D., 

Lecturer  on  Journalism. 

Harry  TtpFSB, 

Lecturer  on  Advertising. 
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Arthur  Guiterman, 

Lecturer  on  Journalism. 

Melbourne  S.  Moyer,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Lecturer  on  Public  Utilities  Accounting. 
Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  B.S., 

Lecturer  on  Advertising  Arrangement, 
James  E.  Lough,  Ph.D.,  Pd.D., 

Lecturer  on  Business  Psychology,  and  Professor  of  Experimental 
Psychology  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy. 

Joseph  P.  Selden,  M.A., 

Lecturer  on  Consular  Methods. 
George  I.  Flnlay,  Ph.D., 

Lecturer  on  Geography,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  in  the 
University  College. 

John  George  Jones, 

Lecturer  on  Salesmanship. 

Christian  Djorup,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Lecturer  on  Foreign  Exchange  Accounting. 
David  Golieb, 

Lecturer  on  Credits  and  Collections. 
J.  William  Schulze,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Lecturer  on  Office  Organization  and  Management. 
A.  H.  Adley, 

Lecturer  on  Selling  Systems. 
Vittorio  Racca,  Jur.D., 

Lecturer  on  Trade  and  Immigration,  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Italian  in  the  Washington  Square  College. 

Edwin  J.  Clapp,  Ph.D., 

Lecturer  on   Trade  and  Transportation,  and  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics in  the  University  College. 

Clarkson  A.  Collins,  Jr., 
Lecturer  on  Advertising. 
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George  C.  Smith,  B.A., 
Lecturer  on  Commerce. 

Roland  P.  Falkner,  Ph.D., 
Lecturer  on  Statistics. 

Bruno  Rogowski,  C.E., 

Lecturer  on  Advertising  Psychology. 

William  A.  Hathaway, 
Lecturer  on  Statistics. 

J.  V.  E.  Westfall,  Ph.D., 

Lecturer  on  Investment  Accounting. 

Philip  A.  Benson,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Lecturer  on  Real  Estate,  and  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

R.  J.  Comyns,  B.C.S., 

Lecturer  on  Salesmanship. 

David  Rosenblum,  A.B., 
Lecturer  on  Salesmanship. 

Eva  vom  Baur,  A.B., 

Lecturer  on  Women  and  Industry. 

Maximo  Iturralde,  B.S., 

Lecturer  on  Spanish  Language  and  Literature. 

Robert  Grimshaw,  Ph.D., 

Lecturer  on  Organization  and  Costs. 

George  French, 

Lecturer  on  Advertising. 

C.  Hayes  Sprague, 

Lecturer  on  Advertising. 

r>.  Olnbi  Sough, 

Lecturer  on  Export  Selling  Method*. 
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T.  Esquivel  Obregon,  Sr.  Lie, 

Lecturer  on  Commercial  Law  and  Business  Practices  in  South 
America. 

Benjamin  P.  DeWitt,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

LeToalT  G0V€rnmenU  and  SecT^y  of  the  Washington  Square 

Major  B.  Foster,  M.A., 

Secretary,  and  Instructor  in  Finance. 

Stuart  Cameron  McLeod,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Government  and  Secretary  of  the  Wall  Street  Branch 
of  the  Extramural  Division. 

Milton  E.  Loomis,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Municipal  Government. 

William  Lamkie,  Ph.B., 

Director  of  Government  House,    and  Instructor    in    Municipal 
Government. 

Walter  Bayer,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Louis  O.  Bergh,  B.A.,  LL.B., 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

William  B.  Johnson,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Frederic  Eugene  Reeve,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

E.  J.  Kjlduff,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Business  English. 

Earl  W.  Crecrajt,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  Government. 

Charles  L.  Frank,  B.S.,  LL.B., 

Instructor  in  Commerce. 
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Philip  F.  Alther,  B.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

William  A.  Barber,  B.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Primus  E.  Godridge,  B.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Arthur  H.  Rosenkampff,  B.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Malcolm  D.  Simpson,  B.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  Scholz,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  Commercial  German. 

Charles  A.  Tonsor,  Jr.,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  English. 

Francis  Oakey,  C.P.A., 

Instructor  in  Municipal  Accounting. 

H.  L.  Wilson,  B.C.S., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 

John  B.  Swinnet,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Duties 

Richard  Prentice  Ettinger,  LL.B.,  B.C.S., 

Instructor  in  Finance. 

Harold  Lyle  Reed,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  Finance. 

Philip  Owen  Badger,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  Business  English. 

Jeannette  Hamill,  J.D.,  M.A., 
Assistant  in  Economics. 
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Dwight  E.  Beebe,  B.L. 

Assistant  in  Business  English. 

Rufus  D.  Smith,  A.B., 

Assistant  in  Government. 

Walter  P.  Myers,  B.C.S., 
Assistant  in  Law. 

Robert  E.  Pearce,  B.C.S.. 
Assistant  in  Economics. 


Frank  A.  Fall,  M.A., 

Bursar  of  the  University. 

Milton  E.  Loomis,  M.A., 

Acting  Registrar  of  the  University. 

Frances  M.  Pol,  M.A., 
Recorder. 

Elizabeth  A.  Haseltine,  B.A.,  B.S., 
Librarian. 

Eric  A.  Millar, 

Director  of  the  Efficiency  Bureau. 
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ROLL  OF  SPECIAL  LECTURES,  1914-1915 

Advertising 
Holding  Attention  in  Advertising,  Dr.  H.  L.  Hollingworth, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director  of  Psychologi- 
cal Laboratory,  Barnard  College,  March  11,  1914. 

Finance 
Some  Effects  of  Receivership  on  Investment  Securities,  Prof. 
W.  H.  Lyon  (Dartmouth),  October  22,  1914. 

Stocks,  Bonds  and  Mortgages  Compared  as  Investments,  Rob- 
ert T.  Veit,  November  12,  1914. 

Commercial  Paper  Credit  Problems,  Edward  D.  Page,  March  10, 

1915. 
Banking  in  Europe,  Charles  A.  Conant,  March  16,  1915. 

Architecture  in  its  Relation  to  the  Real  Estate  Business, 
Electus  D.  Litchfield,  M.E.,  A.I.A.,  April  6,  1915. 

Architecture  in  its  Relation  to  the  Real  Estate  Business, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Building  Legislation,  Electus 
D.  Litchfield,  M.E.,  A.I.A.,  April  13,  1915. 

Commercial  Paper  Credit  Problems,  J.  H.  Tregoe,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  National  Association  Credit  Men,  May  19,  1915. 

Commercial  Paper  Credit  Problems,  E.  D.  Flannery,  President, 
New  York  Credit  Men's  Association,  May  19,  1915. 

Trading  in  Bonds,  Frank  R.  Schumann. 

Stock  Exchange,  William  C.  Van  Antwerp,  Member  Governing 
Committee,  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Commerce 
Some  Economic  and  Statistical  Aspects,  M.  C.  Rorty,  Com- 
mercial Expert,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
November,  1914. 

PROMOTING  Trade  Abroad,  B.  Olney  Hough,  Editor  American 
Exporter,  December  3,  1914. 
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Russmn  Foreign  Trade,  Alexander  Znamiecki,  Manager  Russian 
Division,  Foreign  Trade  Department,  National  City  Bank 
December  10,  1914. 

Office  Supervision,  George  B.  Everitt,  Service  and  System  Man- 
ager, National  Cloak  and  Suit  Company,  January  15,  1915. 

Application  of  Mechanical  Devices  to  Statistical  Work 
M.  E.  O'Brien,  Manager,  Felt  and  Farrant  Manufacturing 
Company,  January,  1915. 

The  Effect  of  the  European  War  on  Capital,  Interest  Rates 
and  Industry,  Burton  L.  Reed,  February  11,  1915. 

Where  is  Scientific  Management  Used  and  What  Has  it  Done  ? 
H  K.  Hathaway,  Consulting  Engineer  and  Vice-President, 
The  Tabor  Manufacturing  Company,  February  18,  1915. 

Scientific  Management  in  the  Sales  Department,  Mr.  Brown 
Sales  Manager,  The  Tabor  Manufacturing  Company  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1915.  *' 

The  Preliminary  Organization  and  Membership  Campaigns 
Charles  Morgan  Wood,  formerly  Expert  Organizer  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  February  26,  1915. 

The  Survey  and  Statistical  Work  of  a  Commercial  Organ- 
ization, W.  H.  Mahoney,  Manager  Industrial  Bureau,  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York  City,  March  5,  1915. 

Methods  of  Organization  of  the  Corporation  Type  of  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  Functions  of  the  Secretary  S  C 
Mead,  Secretary  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City' 
and  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Commercial  Or- 
ganization Secretaries,  March  12,  1915. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Demo- 
cratic or  "Town  Meeting"  Plan  of  Organization,  Sereno 
S  Pratt,  Secretary,  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  March  19,  1915. 

Selection  of  Employees  and  the  New  York  Edison  Company 
Organization  F.  C.  Henderschott,  Manager  Education  Bu- 
reau, New  York  Edison  Company,  April  15,  1915. 
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The  Work  of  the  Traffic  Bureau,  James  L.  Lincoln,  Manager 
Traffic  Bureau,  Merchants'  Association^  of  New  York  City, 
April  16,  1915. 

Terminal  Operations  of  a  New  Jersey  Railroad,  C.  H.  Stein, 
Superintendent,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  April  19, 1915. 

Organization  in  the  Clothing  Industry,  H.  G.  Friedman,  April 

22,  1915. 
The  Molding  of  Public  Opinion,  Ernest  H.  Rowe,  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Jersey  City,  April  23,  1915. 

Handling  an  Ocean  Steamer  in  Port,  H.  A.  Boas,  Operating 
Department,  Hamburg  American  Line,  April  26,  1915. 

Construction  of  Mortality  and  Pension  Tables,  G.  E.  Buck, 
Actuary  for  City  of  New  York,  April,  1915. 

The  Relation  of  the  General  Manager  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager, Art  Metal  Construction  Company,  April  29,  1915. 

Municipal  Surveys,  Raymond  L.  Parlin,  Research  Expert,  Bureau 
Municipal  Research  of  New  York  City,  April  30,  1915. 

The  Bush  Terminal  Company,  Paul  Gerhardt,  Assistant  Traffic 
Manager,  Hamburg-American  Line,  May  3,  1915. 

Socialism,  Algernon  Lee,  Secretary  of  Rand  School  of  Social  Science, 
May  12,  1915. 

The  Functions  and  Organization  of  the  Marketing  Depart- 
ment, W.  H.  Ingersoll,  Marketing  Manager,  R.  H.  Ingersoll 
and  Brother,  May  13,  1915. 

The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Trade  Associations, 
William  H.  Corwine,  Secretary,  The  National  Association  of 
Clothiers,  May  13,  1915. 

Statistics  of  Corporations,  Money,  Banking,  etc.,  M.  S.  Gif- 
ford,  Statistician,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. May  27,  1915. 

The  Far  Eastern  Trade  Situation,  A.  M.  Brace,  Reporter  in 
China,  Associated  Press. 
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Cotton  Speculation,  Theodore  H.  Price,  Publisher,  Commerce  and 
Finance. 

The  History,  Development  and  Methods  of  Trade  Associa- 
tion Work,  E.  H.  Naylor,  Secretary,  Writing  Paper  Manu- 
facturers' Association. 

Financing  Trade  with  South  America,  W.  H.  Lough,  Special 
Investigator  of  Financing  to  South  America,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Journalism 

Edward  Frank  Allen,  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  on  "The 
Technique  of  the  Character  Story." 

Arthur  Benington,  editorial  staff  of  The  New  York  World,  on  "The 
Editorial  Page." 

A.  M.  Brace,  Associated  Press  correspondent,  Shanghai,  China,  on 
"Journalism  in  the  Far  East." 

James  H.  Collins,  editorial  staff  of  Saturday  Evening  Post,  on  "The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  Special  Article." 

Douglas  Z.  Doty,  editor  of  The  Century  Magazine,  on  "Editing  and 
Making  the  Literary  Monthly. 

Alfred  Guion,  advertising  staff  of  The  St.  Nicholas,  on  "Getting  a 
Start  as  an  Advertising  Solicitor." 

C.  Henry  Hathaway,  advertising  manager  of  Good  Housekeeping, 
on  "Making  Magazine  Advertising  More  Responsive." 

John  A.  Hill,  publisher  of  The  Hid  Engineering  Weeklies,  on  "The 
Technical  Paper  and  the  Manufacturer." 

Arthur  S.  Hoffman,  editor  of  Adventure,  on  "Writing  the  Story  of 
Adventure." 

James  H.  McGraw,  president  of  the  McGraw  Publishing  Company, 
on  "The  Reason  for  Trade  and  Technical  Papers." 

Campbell  MacCullock,  New  York  correspondent  of  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  on  "The  Newspaper  of  Tomorrow." 
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Lee  W.  Maxwell,  advertising  manager  of  The  American  Magazine, 
on  "Magazine  Advertising." 

John  Clyde  Oswald,  editor  of  The  American  Printer  and  president 
of  The  Federation  of  Trade  Press  Associations  in  the  United 
States  on  "The  Making  of  a  Trade  Paper." 

Charles  M.  Palmer,  newspaper  broker,  on  "The  Creation  of  Sound 
Newspaper  Values." 

Charles  T.  Root,  publisher  of  The  Dry  Goods  Economist,  on  "The 
History  and  Development  of  Industrial  Journalism." 

E.  A.  Simmons,  publisher  of  The  Railway  Age  Gazette,  on  "Business 

Press  Opportunities." 
H.  M.  Swetland,  president  of  the  United  Publishers  Corporation,  on 

"The  Special  Service  of  the  Class  Paper  to  an  Industry." 

Ida  Tarbell,  associate  editor  of  The  American  Magazine   on  "The 

Constructive  Special  Article." 
W.  H.  Taylor  publisher  of  Iron  Age  on  "The  News  Service  of  the 

Trade  and  Technical  Press." 

James  Eaton  Tower,  editor  of  The  Designer,  on  "Magazines  for 

Women  and  How  They  are  Edited." 
W.  H.  Ukers,  president  of  the  New  York  Trade  Press  Association, 

on  "Standards  of  Practice  of  the  Business  Press  " 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

THE  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance  was  established  in  1900  in  response  to  a  widespread 
demand  for  scientific  preparation  and  training  for  business 
careers.  It  has  always  been  a  leader  in  the  movement  to  supple- 
ment the  traditional  college  education  with  a  thorough  training  in  the 
principles  of  business,  and  to  give  those  entering  upon  active  busi- 
ness careers  a  broader  intellectual  vision  and  a  firmer  grasp  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  commerce  and  finance.  Its  work  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  through  a  study  of  commercial  methods  and  of  eco- 
nomic forces  a  young  man  may  obtain  valuable  mental  discipline, 
and  at  the  same  time  acquire  the  technical  knowledge  that  makes 
for  success  in  business.  The  courses  of  study  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  have  two  objects  in  view:  first,  to  increase  the  student's 
knowledge  of  business  operations;  second,  to  train  men  to  think 
clearly  about  business  problems. 

LOCATION 

The  school  occupies  the  eighth  and  ninth  floors  of  the  University 
Building,  Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City.  The  entrance 
to  the  elevators  is  on  Waverly  Place.  The  building  is  easily  reached 
from  any  section  of  the  Metropolitan  District  by  subway  (Astor 
Place  Station),  Sixth  or  Third  Avenue  Elevated,  Hudson  River 
Tunnel  (Ninth  Street),  or  surface  lines,  all  of  which  are  within  a 
few  minutes'  walk. 

The  School's  location  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  New 
York  City  and  its  close  connections  with  leading  commercial  and 
financial  houses  enable  it  to  secure  the  services  of  many  successful 
men  of  affairs  as  instructors  and  lecturers. 

The  University  maintains  a  Brooklyn  branch  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  in  the  Eagle  Building,  at  Wash- 
ington and  Johnson  Streets,  Brooklyn  (near  Borough  Hall).  Long 
Island  students  taking  the  regular  first-year  courses  of  the  School 
will  be  required  to  enter  in  the  Brooklyn  division.  Such  students 
may,  however,  take  special  courses  which  are  offered  in  the  Wash- 
ington Square  Building  only. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  enter  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  are  divided  into  two  classes;  regular  and 
special. 

Regular  Students 

Regular  students  are  those  who  have  had  a  recognized  four- 
year  high  school  course,  or  who  are  the  possessors  of  a  Regents' 
Sixty-Count  Qualifying  Certificate,  issued  by  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents.  If  a  prospective  student  has  taken  his  high 
school  work  in  various  high  schools,  including  private  schools,  he 
should  prepare  a  statement  of  all  the  work  he  has  satisfactorily 
completed,  and  submit  it  in  writing  to  the  Secretary.  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  Entrance  Requirements  accepts  the  statement,  the  student 
will  be  admitted  upon  the  presentation  of  certified  statements  from 
the  various  schools  showing  that  he  has  satisfactorily  covered  the 
work  described  in  his  own  statement. 

Special  Students 

The  only  other  students  who  are  qualified  to  enter  are  special 
students,  who  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  who 
must  have  had  some  business  experience.* 

Special  students  who  succeed  in  obtaining  the  Regents'  Sixty- 
Count  Qualifying  Certificate  before  completing  four  one-year 
subjects  in  the  University  will  be  transferred  to  the  roll  of  regular 
students.  (For  example,  four  complete  one-year  courses  are 
Economics  1-2,  Accounting  1-2,  English  11-12,  and  Law  1-2.) 

DEGREES 

The  B.  C.  S.  Degree 

The  University  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science  on  regular  students  who  meet  either  of  the  following  require- 
ments: 

1.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  900  single  hours  of  even- 
ing work  (with  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  70  %),  being  ten 

♦Students  studying  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  should  note  that  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Regents  requires  the  Sixty-Count  Qualifying  Certificate  or  its  equivalent  of  all  candidates  tor 
that  degree,  irrespective  of  their  technical  training. 
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hours  per  week  for  three  University  years  of  thirty  weeks  each,  and 
in  addition  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have  had  at  least  two  years' 
successful  experience  in  business  while  in  the  school. 

2.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  1,200  single  hours  of  work 
(with  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  70%),  being  in  all  twenty 
hours  per  week  for  two  University  years  of  thirty  weeks  each. 

The  M.   C.  S.  Degree 
Persons  who  hold  a  B.C.S.  degree  from  the  School  of  Commerce* 
Accounts  and  Finance,  or  an  equivalent  degree  granted  by  a  rec- 
ognized university  or  college  for  proficiency  in  commercial  studies 
may  be  admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  as  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science.     The  degree  will  be 
conferred  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  upon  the  completion 
of  180  single  hours  of  advanced  work  with  high  credit  (85%),  and 
after  the  preparation  of  an  approved  thesis  which  shall  deal 'with 
some  subject  in  the  field  of  commerce,  accounts  or  finance,  and 
shall  give  evidence  of  original  research  and  thought.     The  title  of 
the  thesis  must  be  submitted  on  or  before  December  1.     An  out- 
line of  the  thesis  should  be  submitted  on  February  1,  the  first  draft 
on  March  15,  and  the  completed  thesis  on  April  15  of  the  year  in 
which  the  candidate  wishes  to  receive  the  degree.     Candidates 
may  be  required  also  to  appear  before  the  Faculty  and  submit  to  an 
oral  examination. 

Candidates  for  the  M.C.S.  degree  are   required   to   take   three 
60  hour  courses  for  which  they  pay  a  fee  of  $100.     A  fee  of  $20 
is  charged  for  the  final   examination  for  the  Master's  degree 
making  a  total  charge  of  $120. 

Certificate  of  Proficiency 
Special  students,  on  completion  of  900  hours  of  evening  work  or 
1,200  hours  of  combined  day  and  evening  work,  will  receive  the 
Certificate  of  Proficiency. 

PART-TIME  STUDENTS 
Persons  who  wish  to  enroll  for  less  than  eight  hours  per  week 
and  who  can  meet  the  requirements  for  either  regular  or  special 
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students,  may  be  admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  to  cer- 
tain classes.  Such  students  will  be  given  credit  for  whatever  work 
they  do  if  they  later  become  candidates  for  the  B.C.S.  degree  or  for 
the  Certificate  of  Proficiency. 

ENTRANCE   EXAMINATIONS 

The  only  entrance  examinations  set  by  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  are  those  in  English  and  Bookkeeping.  The 
English  examination  is  required  of  all  students  who  enroll  for  more 
than  four  courses  or  for  any  English  course.  Students  who  fail  in 
this  examination  will  be  rejected,  or  will  be  required  to  take  such 
work  in  English  as  the  English  Department  may  direct. 

The  Bookkeeping  entrance  examination  must  be  taken  by  all 
students  who  desire  to  begin  immediately  with  the  course  in  Prin- 
ciples of  Accounting.  Students  who  fail  in  this  examination  will  be 
required  to  take  the  course  in  Preparatory  Accounting. 

The  entrance  examination  in  English  is  designed  to  test  the 
candidate's  ability  to  think  logically  and  to  express  his  ideas  clearly 
and  correctly.  For  this  purpose  he  is  required  to  write  an  essay  of 
approximately  five  hundred  words  on  some  simple  topic  familiar 
to  him.  He  is  given  a  choice  of  four  topics,  and  is  allowed  two  hours 
for  the  writing  of  his  essay. 

No  preparation  for  this  examination  is  necessary  other  than  the 
regular  high  school  coursein  English.  Candidates  who  feel  partic- 
ularly deficient  in  grammar,  punctuation  or  spelling  should,  how- 
ever, refresh  their  knowledge  by  careful  study  of  any  good  elemen- 
tary text-book  on  English  Composition. 

An  entrance  examination  in  bookkeeping  is  required  of  all  students 
who  desire  to  enter  the  class  in  Principles  of  Accounting.  While  pre- 
vious papers  showing  the  character  of  the  questions  are  not  available 
for  distribution,  the  examinations  are  sufficiently  broad  in  scope  so 
that  students  who  have  had  thorough  bookkeeping  courses  in  high 
schools  or  business  colleges  and  others  who  have  had  practical 
experience  in  work  on  the  general  books  are  usually  able  to  pass  the 
examination.  The  tests  are  of  a  practical  nature  and  are  designed 
to  determine  the  candidates'  practical  knowledge  of  bookkeeping. 
They  are  not  such  that  hurried  theoretical  preparation  will  suffice. 
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Prospective  students  who  have  not  had  considerable  training  in 
bookkeeping  work  of  a  general  nature  are  advised  to  enroll  for  the 
course  in  Preparatory  Accounting.  (See  description  of  the  course 
in  Preparatory  Accounting  on  page  47.) 

These  examinations  will  be  given  on  the  evening  of  September 
15,  at  six  and  eight  o'clock. 

ADVANCED   STANDING 

Students  from  other  institutions  entitled  to  advanced  standing 
must  file  their  original  certificates  with  the  Secretary  at  the  time 
of  entrance.  The  student  should  indicate  in  pencil  on  the  certifi- 
cate the  pages  of  the  university  or  college  catalogue  on  which  the 
courses  for  which  he  desires  credit  are  described,  and  the  certificate 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  marked  catalogue. 

Special  examinations  for  advanced  standing  will  be  given  at  the 
time  of  entrance  only,  and  some  evidence  of  study  of  the  subject  in 
which  the  examination  is  to  be  taken  must  be  submitted  and  passed 
upon  by  the  instructor  who  is  to  prepare  the  examination.  A  fee 
of  $5.00  is  charged  for  each  special  examination. 

No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  work  in  English,  foreign  languages, 
stenography  or  typewriting  taken  in  other  institutions. 

REQUIRED   COURSES 

Candidates  taking  the  three-year  course  for  the  degree  or  for  the 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  are  required  to  take  the  following  courses 
during  the  year  in  which  they  are  scheduled. 

First  year,  Law  1  and  2  (Law  of  Contracts  and  Agency),  Account- 
ing 1  and  2  (Principles  of  Accounting),  Economics  1  and  2 
(Economics  and  Economic  Problems),  Finance  1  and  2  (Ele- 
ments of  Private  Finance),  English  11  and  12  (Business 
English). 

Second  year,  Finance  3  (Money  and  Credit),   and  30  additional 
hours  in  Finance,  60  hours  in  Government. 
Day  students  will  take  all  the  courses  mentioned  above  during 
the  first  year. 

If,  for  reasons  of  weight,  a  first-year  student  wishes  to  substitute 
other  courses  for  those  scheduled,  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons 
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for  such  substitution  must  be  submitted  to  the  Dean,  whose 
written  consent  must  be  obtained  before  the  proposed  course  can 
be  approved. 

With  these  provisos,  each  student  constructs  his  own  study  pro- 
gram by  choosing  the  courses  that  best  meet  his  individual  needs. 
The  student's  choice  in  each  instance,  however,  is  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Faculty,  and  students  are  not  allowed  to  enter  advanced 
classes  for  which  their  previous  training  does  not  fit  them. 

Students  who  pass  the  entrance  examination  in  English  with 
honor  may  be  excused  from  English  11-12,  but  will  be  required 
to  substitute  another  course  in  English  in  place  thereof,  in  which 
case  written  permission  must  be  obtained  from  Professor  Hotchkiss. 

Students  taking  a  full  course  in  Advertising,  Journalism  or  Politics 
may  not  be  required  to  take  all  the  above  named  courses,  but  will 
take  equivalent  courses  prescribed  by  the  Faculty  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  head  of  the  Department  concerned. 

A  bulletin  giving  the  courses  open  to  students  entering  in  Feb- 
ruary will  be  published  during  December.  Several  new  courses  will 
probably  be  announced  at  that  time. 

Students  who  are  employed  during  the  day  will  not  be  permitted 
to  take  more  than  five  courses  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Committee  on  Studies. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  are  required  to  register  at  the  office  by  filling  out  the 
necessary  blanks.  A  registration  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all 
students  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  payable  before  any 
enrollment  cards  are  accepted.  This  fee  will  be  credited  towards 
the  tuition  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  Fees  are  charged  on  the  basis 
of  enrollment,  and  will  be  charged  for  every  course  listed  on  the  enroll- 
ment card,  unless  immediate  notice  is  sent  to  the  Recorder  of  the 
discontinuance  of  any  course.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  attend 
courses  for  which  he  has  not  formally  enrolled. 

Programs  must  be  filed  with  the  Recorder.  If  for  reasons  of 
weight  the  student  wishes  to  change  his  course,  he  must  file  a  change 
slip,  together  with  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  making 
such  change.  This  slip  is  to  be  filed  during  the  week  of  October  11 
to  16  only.     A  fee  of  .$5.00  will  be  charged  for  any  change  made 
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after  this  date,  and  is  payable  when  the  change  is  made.     Courses 
will  not  be  credited  unless  included  in  the  enrollment. 

Students  who  have  taken  one  or  more  courses  in  previous  years 
must  confer  with  the  Recorder  before  making  out  their  programs. 

New  enrollments  will  not  be  accepted  later  than  two  weeks  after 
the  term  opens.  Enrollments  in  the  Accounting  classes  will  be 
closed  after  the  second  session. 

All  credentials  of  school  work  completed  before  entering  the 
University-whether  high  school  or  college  diplomas,  Regents'  or 
other  certificates— must  be  presented  to  the  Recorder  by  all 
candidates  for  degrees  at  the  time  of  enrollment. 

ASSIGNMENT   OF   SEATS 

In  the  large  first-year  lecture  classes,  seats  are  assigned  students 
in  the  order  of  their  matriculation.  Advantageous  location  is  thus 
given  to  those  who  matriculate  early.  Students  must  sit  only  in  the 
seats  assigned  to  them,  as  attendance  is  recorded  by  the  proctors 
on  the  basis  of  the  seating  arrangement. 

ATTENDANCE 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  regulations  pertaining  to 
attendance.  Students  entering  the  class  room  ten  minutes  after 
the  session  has  begun  or  leaving  ten  minutes  before  its  close  will  be 
marked  absent.  Students  are  allowed  three  absences  in  each  30 
hour  course.  Excuses  for  unavoidable  absences  on  account  of 
business,  illness,  etc.,  should  be  countersigned  by  the  employer 
physician  or  relative  and  left  in  the  office  immediately  after  such 
absences.  Excuses  without  such  countersignature  will  be  disre- 
garded. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Regular  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  semester-in 
January  and  in  May.  No  credit  is  given  for  any  subject  until  the 
examination  is  successfully  passed.  Sixty  per  cent  is  considered  the 
passing  mark.  An  average  of  70  per  cent  in  all  subjects  is  required 
for  graduation. 
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Re-examinations  are  held  in  September.  Students  who  fail  in 
any  subject  must  take  the  re-examination  in  September  immedi- 
ately following  the  date  of  the  failure.  Application  for  such  re- 
examinations must  be  made  not  later  than  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  re-examination.  Students  failing  to  take  the  regular 
examinations  at  the  time  set  are  not  entitled  to  a  higher  grade 
than   70  per  cent. 

No  re-examinations  will  be  held  in  unit  subjects  in  those  courses 
in  accounting  in  which  class  tests  are  given  during  the  year. 
Students  wishing  credit  for  these  subjects  will  be  required  to 
repeat  the  course. 

If  the  student  fails  in  the  re-examination  he  is  allowed  to  take  a 
special  examination  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5.00.  If  he  fails  in  the 
special  examination,  he  must  repeat  the  course  in  order  to  receive 
credit  for  it.  Special  examinations  for  which  a  fee  is  paid  may  be 
taken  at  any  time,  except  in  accounting  subjects,  in  which  case  the 
special  examination  must  be  taken  within  two  weeks  after  the 
opening  of  the  term. 

Students  whose  workjs  unsatisfactory  may  be  required  to  with- 
draw from  the  School. 

Seventy  per  cent  is  the  maximum  grade  received  in  special  or 
re-examinations. 

A  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  re-examinations  if  taken  at  any  time 
other  than  the  dates  announced. 

NOTIFY  THE   OFFICE   IMMEDIATELY 

1.  Of  change  of  address. 

2.  Of  withdrawal  from  any  course — otherwise  the  fee  for  that  course 

will  be  charged. 

3.  Of  withdrawal  from  the  School,  giving  date  of  the  last  lecture 

attended. 

MORNING,  AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING   SESSIONS 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  was,  for  a  long 
time,  conducted  as  an  evening  school.  As  the  classes  became  larger, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  hold  several  sessions  of  the  same  courses, 
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and  for  that  reason  afternoon  divisions  were  instituted.  The  num- 
ber of  courses  has  been  constantly  increasing,  and,  in  order  to  make 
some  of  them  available  to  students  who  take  the  regular  evening 
work,  the  afternoon  sessions  have  been  increased  in  number. 

A  number  of  courses  are  now  given  in  the  morning  and  early  after- 
noon for  day  students. 

BROOKLYN  DIVISION 

A  Brooklyn  division  has  been  opened,  classes  in  which  are  held 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Eagle  Building,  Johnson  and  Washington 
Streets,  m  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  First-year  students  residing 
in  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  will  be  required  to  take  their  work 
in  the  Brooklyn  Building.  Special  lectures  may  be  attended  in  the 
Washington  Square  Building.  Following  is  a  schedule  of  the  courses 
offered  in  Brooklyn  during  the  year  1915-1916. 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Monday,       7:30  Preparatory 

Accounting,  7:30  Accounting  1-2, 

Tuesday,       7:30  Finance  1,  7:30  Finance  2, 

Wednesday,  7:30  English  11,  6:00  English  12, 

Methods  29,  7:30  Methods  30, 

8:30  Methods  25,  7:45  Law  2, 

8:30  Methods  26, 

Thursday,     7:30  Law  1,  7:30  Accounting  1-2, 

Friday,  7:30  Economics  1,  7:30  Economics  2, 

Methods  29,  Methods  30, 

8:30  Methods  25,  8:30  Methods  26. 

FEES 

The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00.  This  must  be  paid  by  all  students 
taking  eight  or  more  hours  a  week.  It  is  paid  once  only  during  the 
student's  course  and  is  not  returnable. 

A  registration  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  students  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester,  payable  before  any  enrollment  cards 
are  accepted,  this  fee  will  be  credited  towards  the  tuition  for  the 
ensuing  quarter. 
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The  fee  for  the  full  evening  program,  10  hours  a  week,  is  $100  per 
annum. 

The  fee  for  six  courses  is  $115;  for  seven  courses  $125;  for  eight 
courses  $135;  for  nine  courses  $145;  and  for  ten  courses  $150.  No 
student  will  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  10  courses  (20  hours) 
without  special  permission  of  the  faculty. 

Students  taking  less  than  8  hours  a  week  are  charged  at  the  rate 
of  $12.50  per  hour,  or  $25,  payable  in  advance,  for  a  two-hour  course 
running  through  the  year.  The  fee  for  a  two-hour  course  for  one 
term  is  $15. 

Fees  are  charged  on  the  basis  of  enrollment,  and  will  be  charged 
for  every  course  listed  on  the  enrollment  card,  unless  immediate 
notice  is  sent  to  the  Recorder  of  the  discontinuance  of  any  course. 

Fees  for  the  year  are  due  upon  entrance  upon  a  course.  Fees  of 
$25  or  less  must  be  paid  in  advance;  fees  of  $37.50  or  $50  may  be 
paid  in  two  equal  installments;  fees  of  $75  or  more  may  be  paid 
in  four  equal  installments,  one  installment  being  due  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  University  year  and  the  other  installments  on 
December  1,  February  1,  and  April  1,  respectively.  Students  are 
expected  to  meet  the  payments  promptly  and  without  notice 
from  the  University.  If  a  student  who  has  paid  the  full  annual 
fee  (not  less  than  $50)  in  advance  is  compelled  by  sickness  or 
other  good  reason  to  withdraw  from  the  School,  the  proportionate 
fee  for  the  remaining  quarters  of  the  year  is  returned.  In  no  case 
is  any  part  of  the  fee  returned  to  students  who  make  quarterly  pay- 
ments, or  whose  fees  amount  to  less  than  $50. 

Cards  of  admission  are  issued  by  the  Bursar,  to  whom  all  fees 
must  be  paid,  and  students  are  admitted  to  lectures  only  upon  pres- 
entation of  these  cards. 

Candidates  for  the  M.C.S.  degree  are  required  to  take  three 
60  hour  courses  for  which  they  pay  a  fee  of  $100.  Additional 
courses  are  paid  for  at  the  regular  rates.  In  addition  a  fee  of 
$20  is  charged  for  the  final  examination  for  the  Master's  degree, 
making  a  total  charge  of  $120. 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Commercial  Science  is  $20.  There  is  no  additional  charge  for 
graduation  expenses  and  diploma. 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency 
is  $10. 
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First-year  students  who  desire  a  choice  of  seats  in  the  larger  lec- 
ture-rooms should  register  and  pay  their  matriculation  fee  at  an 
early  date. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  YEAR 

The  University  year  is  a  little  over  eight  months  in  length;  the 
year  1915-16  will  begin  September  23,  1915,  and  will  end  June 
7,  1916.  There  are  thirty-four  weeks,  exclusive  of  vacations,  de- 
voted to  school  work.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  each 
comprising  seventeen  weeks  of  school  work;  the  second  term  of 
the  school  year  1915-16  will  begin  Monday,  January  31, 1916.  The 
last  two  weeks  of  each  term  ordinarily  are  devoted  to  examinations, 
thus  leaving  fifteen  weeks  in  each  term  for  class-room  instruction. 

BOARD   AND   ROOM 

Good  board  and  room  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  Square  where 
the  downtown  building  of  New  York  University  is  located,  may 
be  had  for  $8  per  week  and  up.  This  rate  may  be  somewhat  re- 
duced where  two  or  more  students  room  together.  An  unmarried 
man  of  economical  habits  can  pay  all  his  expenses,  including  tuition 
fees,  and  live  comfortably  on  an  income  of  $750  per  year. 

Students  coming  to  the  School  from  a  distance  are  invited  to 
make  the  University  Building  a  centre  from  which  to  make  all  ar- 
rangements preliminary  to  entrance.  Letters,  baggage,  etc.,  may 
be  sent  to  the  building  in  care  of  the  School  of  Commerce.  The 
officers  of  the  University  will  render  all  assistance  possible  to 
students  in  finding  suitable  rooms  and  board. 

LIBRARY 

The  library  of  the  School  contains,  besides  reference  books  in 
finance  and  economics,  the  best  works  upon  accounting,  in  all 
about  5000  volumes.  The  Law  library,  containing  about  25,000 
volumes,  is  located  in  the  University  Building  and  is  open  to  stu- 
dents of  this  school.  The  library  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy, 
located  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  University  Building,  contains 
about  9000  volumes. 
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PRIZES 

An  anonymous  donor  has  presented  to  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  $50.00  to  be  awarded  to  the  regular  stu- 
dent who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  makes  the  best  record 
in  the  courses  in  accounting. 

The  prize  was  awarded  in  1915  to  Henry  L.  Seidman  of  New 
York  City. 

The  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  fraternity  offers  a  prize  of  $25.00  to  be 
awarded  in  1915-1916  to  a  first-year  student,  selected  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  best  three  papers  on  certain  specified  subjects 
submitted  by  first-year  students,  will  be  selected  by  a  committee 
of  the  Faculty.  The  Faculty,  as  a  whole,  will  then  choose  the  win- 
ner of  the  prize  from  the  authors  of  these  three  papers,  taking  into 
consideration  scholarship,  influence  among  his  fellow-students,  and 
general  ability. 

The  prize  was  not  awarded  in  1915. 

The  New  York  University  Phi  Sigma  Delta  Prize,  of  $25,  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Junior  who  has  completed  not  less  than  480  hours 
and  not  more  than  660  hours  and  who  excels  in  scholarship  and 
general  influence  among  fellow  students. 

The  prize  was  awarded  in  1915  to  Harold  E.  Johnson  of  Rich- 
mond Hill,  N.  Y. 

The  Delta  Sigma  Pi  gold  medal,  offered  for  general  scholarship, 
was  awarded  in  1915  to  Bernard  J.  Reis,  of  New  York  City. 

The  Dean's  prize  of  $20.00  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject, 
"The  Saving  of  Large  Scale  Production  as  Illustrated  by  a 
Particular  Business,"  was  awarded  in  1915  to  Lars  P.  Meyer, 
of  Northfield,  Minn. 

The  Class  of  1913  offers  a  prize  of  $25.00  to  that  student  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  Dean 
Johnson  and  Professor  Jenks  shows  the  greatest  all-around  pro- 
ficiency in  the  work  of  that  Department. 

Business  Fellowships.— Several  of  the  important  business  con- 
cerns in  the  city  of  New  York  have  offered  for  the  year  1915  fellow- 
ships to  college  graduates  to  enable  students  to  combine  with  their 
university  work  practical  training  in  the  business  house  making 
the  offer.     It  is  expected  that  the  student  will  give  his  entire  time 
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during  vacations,  and  half  or  somewhat  more  of  his  time  during  the 
university  year  to  his  practical  work  in  business,  taking  in  connec- 
tion with  that,  however,  the  courses  in  the  University  that  will 
best  fit  him  for  thorough  scientific  work  in  his  profession.  Such 
fellowships  pay  ordinarily  from  $60  to  $75  a  month,  enough  to 
cover  living  and  university  expenses.  Men  who  do  good  work 
may  expect,  of  course,  to  secure  promotion  and  eventually  a  per- 
manent position  in  the  house  that  is  engaging  them.  The  fellow- 
ship covers  only  one  calendar  year,  but  is  renewable,  usually  with 
an  increase  in  pay.  Applications  for  the  year  1916-17  should  be 
filed  by  March  1,  1916. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Under  the  name  of  the  Efficiency  Bureau  the  School  carries  on 
its  efforts  to  assist  students  and  graduates  in  finding  positions. 

The  experience  of  the  School  during  its  fourteen  years'  existence 
warrants  the  statement  that  business  men  generally  recognize  the 
superior  efficiency  of  our  students  and  are  glad  to  employ  them. 
The  officers  receive  an  increasing  number  of  calls  for  capable  men, 
and  endeavor  through  the  "Efficiency  Bureau,"  which  is  maintained 
for  that  purpose,  to  help  students  and  graduates  find  suitable  em- 
ployment. Prospective  students  from  out  of  town,  who  cannot 
afford  to  give  up  all  their  time  to  School  work  and  wish  to  obtain 
employment  through  the  day,  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  Director  of  the  Efficiency  Bureau. 

C.   P.   A.   EXAMINATIONS 

Information  about  examinations  for  Regents'  Counts  and  the 
C.  P.  A.  degree  will  be  found  on  page  93  of  this  bulletin. 

THE   COURSES  IN  ACCOUNTING 

The  instruction  in  accounting  is  intended  to  cover  the  scientific 
as  well  as  the  practical  phase  of  the  subject;  to  give  students  a  thor- 
ough grasp  of  the  principles  as  well  as  of  the  practice.  Generally, 
it  attracts  three  classes  of  students:  those  to  whom  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  of  value  for  administrative  purposes,  for  example, 
business  men  and  individuals  who  expect  to  inherit  estates  or  have 
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the  responsibility  of  business  or  estate  management  thrust  upon 
them;  clerks  and  bookkeepers  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for 
advancement  to  positions  as  company  accountants,  auditors,  comp- 
trollers or  managers;  and  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  profes- 
sional field,  either  as  employees  of  accounting  or  law  concerns,  or  on 
their  own  account.  During  the  first  year  the  student  is  given  a 
thorough  drill  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting  and  is 
required  to  do  much  practical  work.  In  the  second  and  third  years 
he  studies  the  application  of  the  principles  to  accounting  problems 
of  a  general  nature,  to  accounting  as  applied  to  the  various  lines  of 
business  and  to  accounting  in  special  fields.  Special  attention  is 
given  in  the  third  year  to  students  who  desire  to  enter  the  profes- 
sional field.  The  instruction  includes  all  that  is  necessary,  aside 
from  the  required  preliminary  experience,  to  enable  the  student  to 
pass  the  New  York  State  examination  for  the  certificate  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountant. 

COMMERCE 

The  courses  in  Commerce  have  direct  practical  value  for  all  men 
looking  forward  to  careers  in  general  business.  The  student  is 
taught  the  facts  concerning  the  production  of  the  raw  material, 
cost  of  production,  the  transportation  and  marketing  of  products, 
the  management  of  manufacturing  plants  and  the  general  work  of 
the  manager  of  such  plants,  the  demand  for  products  and  the  causes 
of  price  fluctuations.  Much  stress  is  placed  upon  the  efficiency 
idea  in  its  relation  to  the  production,  transportation,  manufacture 
and  marketing  of  products.  The  art  of  salesmanship  and  adver- 
tising is  thoroughly  explained,  and  credit  systems  and  methods  of 
handling  collections  are  discussed. 

FINANCE 

The  study  of  Finance  may  be  divided  crudely  into  two  parts:  gen- 
eral finance,  including  money,  credit  and  banking;  and  business 
finance,  including  the  promotion  and  financial  management  of  busi- 
ness enterprises,  investments  and  speculation.  In  the  general 
finance  courses  the  student  is  taught  the  fundamental  principles 
governing  the  circulation  of  money  and  the  establishment  of  credit; 
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he  is  given  a  thorough  grounding  in  banking  practice;  the  various 
influences  that  operate  to  cause  price  fluctuations  are  studied  in- 
ductively. The  direct  vocational  objective  of  these  courses  is  em- 
ployment in  banking  institutions. 

Business  associations  and  combinations  of  corporations  are  stud- 
ied from  every  aspect,  beginning  with  the  elementary  legal  questions 
involved,  and  proceeding  to  the  promotion  of  the  corporation,  the 
sale  of  its  securities,  the  financial  management  of  the  corporation 
and  the  causes  and  effects  of  insolvency.  The  courses  in  private 
finance,  investments  and  speculation  are  designed  not  only  to  help 
corporate  managers  and  investors  in  corporate  securities,  but  to 
give  bond  salesmen  and  security  brokers  the  broad  information  nec- 
essary to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  merits  or  shortcomings 
of  any  particular  issue  of  securities  studied  separately.  The  courses 
in  finance  also  prepare  students  for  public  service  along  financial 
lines. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 
See  page  77. 

DIVISION   OF   PUBLIC   AFFAIRS 

The  Division  of  Public  Affairs  was  established  in  the  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  in  recognition  of  the  close 
and  important  relations  between  business  and  government.  The 
modern  business  world  finds  itself  in  constant  contact  with  the 
activities  of  the  governmental  agencies  of  the  city,  the  state  and 
the  nation.  It  has,  therefore,  become  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  business  operations  for  the  business  man  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  structure,  functions  and  philosophy  of 
political  and  governmental  organizations. 

To  supply  this  essential  insight  into  the  significance  of  govern- 
mental activities,  a  series  of  courses  has  been  organized  covering 
the  three  general  fields  of  government:  national,  state  and  local. 
These  courses  are  primarily  designed  to  assist  those  who  are 
interested  in  business.  They  serve,  however,  in  addition,  as  at 
least  the  foundation  of  a  special  training  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment which  would   fit   the   student,  after  an   adequate  period  of 
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actual  experience,  to  fill  a  public  position  of  responsibility  and 
importance.  This  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Affairs  is  of  peculiar  significance  in  view  of  the  steadily  growing 
demand  for  men  scientifially  trained  to  take  charge  of  govern- 
mental affairs. 

JOURNALISM  AND   ENGLISH 

The  courses  in  Journalism  are  designed  not  merely  for  those  who 
intend  to  take  up  some  form  of  newspaper,  magazine  or  trade  jour- 
nal work  as  a  profession,  but  also  for  the  business  man  who  wishes 
a  broader  knowledge  of  this  important  aid  to  his  success,  and  a 
greater  ability  in  expressing  himself.  They  are  particularly  valu- 
able to  men  who  will  be  engaged  in  any  form  of  advertising  or  in 
any  business  where  publicity  is  of  value.  The  student  is  given 
practical  work  in  the  art  of  using  effective  English;  he  learns  the 
principles  underlying  the  art  and  is  given  a  broad  survey,  by  means 
of  special  lectures,  of  the  whole  field  of  Journalism.  The  courses  in 
English  are  intended  for  those  who  can  give  less  time  to  this  spe- 
cialty and  who  find  its  chief  usefulness  in  the  necessary  work  of  cor- 
respondence and  selling  which  is  connected  with  almost  every  kind 
of  business.  For  special  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Journalism, 
address  the  Secretary,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance, 
New  York  University,  Washington  Square  East,  N.  Y. 

COURSES   IN  LANGUAGES 

As  the  field  of  commerce  has  been  broadened  in  the  last  few  years, 
it  has  become  more  and  more  desirable  that  the  business  man  should 
have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  some  one  foreign  language  or 
more  than  one.  The  courses  in  Spanish,  French,  German  and 
Italian  are  designed  particularly  for  business  uses,  and  the  instruc- 
tion in  them  is  from  the  commercial  or  utilitarian  rather  than  the 
literary  side. 
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Old  Number 


Accounting  1 
Accounting  2 
Accounting  3 
Accounting  6 
Accounting  8 
Accounting  9 
Accounting  12, 
Accounting  14 
Accounting  17 
Accounting  18 
Accounting  20 
Accounting  21 


Ga 


12a 


GROUPS  OF  COURSES 

Name  of  Course  New  Number* 

Accounting 
Preparatory  Accounting 
Principles  of  Accounting      Accounting  1-2 
Accounting  Practice  Accounting  3-4 

Cost  Accounting  Accounting  5-6 

Auditing  Accounting  7-8 

Fiduciary  Accounting  Accounting  9-10 

Investment  Accounting       Accounting  12 
Advanced  Problems  Accounting  13-14 

Accounting  Systems  Accounting  15,  16 

Theory  of  Accounting  Accounting  17-18 

Municipal  Accounting  Accounting  20 

Public  Utilities  Accounting  Accounting  21-22 
Foreign  Exchange  Account- 
ing Accounting  23-24 
Institutional  Accounting     Accounting  25-26 
Division  of  Applied  Accounting 


Commerce  1,  la 
Commerce  5,  5a 
Commerce  25,  25a 


Commerce  24,  24a 


Economics 

Political  Economy  and  Eco- 
nomic Problems  Economics  1-2 

Elements    of    Statistical 

Methods  Economics  11-12 

Technique  of  Social  Statis 


tics 
Woman  in  Industry 
History  of  Economic 

Thought 
Economic  Theory 
Economic  Statistics 
Economic  Aspects  of  War  Economics  109-110 


Economics  13-14 
Economics  15-16 

Economics  101-102 
Economics  105-106 
Economics  107-108 


Commerce 
Commerce 

Commerce 
Commerce 


( iommerce 
Commerce 


Management 

3,  3a  Business  Organization  Management  1-2 

25,  25a       Social  Aspects  of  Business 

Management  Management  3-4 

21,  21a        Psychology  of  Business  Management  11-12 

2  Cost  Reduction  Management  5 

System  and  Organization  Management  6 

in  Commercial  Business 

Vocational  Guidance  Management  13-14 

Office  Management  Management  21 

Retail  Store  Management  Management  23-24 

Private  Secretarial  Duties  Management  31 

Public  Secretarial  Duties  Management  34 


:h 


86 


♦Courses  numbered  i  to  100  arc  open  to  Undergraduates,  OOUWei  numbered  101-200  are  open  to 
1  graduate  .  oounei  numbered  20l   300  are  open  to  graduates  only,  courses  numbered 
miliar  counts,  <>\>cn  only  to  graduate  student!. 
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Old  Number 

Commerce  4,  4a 
Geography  38,  38a 
Geography  37,  37a 


Commerce  8,  8a 
English  3,  3a 
Commerce  9,  9a 
Commerce  32,  32a 

Commerce  28,  28a 


Commerce  27,  28a 
Commerce  30,  30a 


Journalism  13,  13a 

English  2,  2a 

Commerce  20 


Commerce  7 
Commerce  7a 
Commerce  43 
Commerce  43a 
Commerce  11a 


Name  of  Course 


New  Number* 


Geography 

Principles  of  Economic  Geog- 

raphy  Geography  7,  8 

Commercial  Geography  of 
Europe  and  Far  East      Geography  17 

Commercial  Geography  of 

Pan-America  Geography  18 

Seminar  in  Economic  Geog- 
raphy Geography  111-112 

Advertising  and  Marketing 

Essentials  of  Advertising     Adv.  and  Mark. 

Advertising  Copy  Adv.  and  Mark. 

Markets  and  Marketing      Adv.  and  Mark. 

Psychology  of  Advertising 

and  Selling  Adv.  and  Mark. 

Advertising  Display  Adv.  and  Mark. 

Advanced  Copy  Adv.  and  Mark. 

Advanced  Display  Adv.  and  Mark. 

Prmting  of  Advertisements  Adv.  and  Mark. 

Layouts  Adv.  and  Mark. 

Advertising  Campaigns       Adv.  and  Mark. 

Economics  of  Advertising 
and  Analysis  of  Market- 
ing Costs  Adv. 

Advertising  Media  Adv. 

Sales   Correspondence  and 


1-2 

5-6 
11-12 


13-14 

15-16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

23-24 


and  Mark, 
and  Mark. 

and  Mark, 
and  Mark, 
and  Mark, 
and  Mark, 
and  Mark. 


25-26 

27-28 

29-30 
31 
34 
35 

37-38 


Selling  Systems  Adv. 

Salesmanship  Adv. 

Sales  Management  Adv. 

Export  Selling  Methods  Adv. 

Mail  Order  Practice  Adv. 

Trade  and  Transportation 
Railway  Freight  Traffic  and 

_  Rates  Trade  and  Trans.  1 

Export  Traffic  and  Ocean 

Freight  Rates  Trade  and  Trans.  4 

Railway     Operation     and 

Management  Trade  and  Trans.  5 

Port  and  Terminal  Prob- 
_  lems  Trade  and  Trans.  8 

European  Trade  and  Indus- 

_  t]7  .  Trade  and  Trans.  21-22 

Latin  American  Republics  Trade  and  Trans.  25-26 
Seminar  in  American  Indus- 
tries Trade  and  Trans.  305-306 
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Old  Number 


Name  of  Course 
Sociology 


New  Number4 


Commerce  15,  15a 
Commerce  16,  16a 

Commerce  41,  41a 

Commerce  17,  17a 

Commerce  18,  18a 


Re- 


Sociology  1-2 


Elements  of  Sociology 
Social    Problems    and 

form  Movements  Sociology  3-4 
Social  Aspects  of  Business 

and  Public  Affairs  Sociology  11-12 

Principles  of  Sociology  Sociology  101-102 
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ACCOUNTING 

Preparatory  Accounting.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  morning  division,  Mon- 
days, 9:00-11:00,  Mr.  Barber;  second  term,  Mondays,  9:00-11:00,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Johnson.  Afternoon  division,  first  term,  Saturdays,  4:00-5:45,  Mr.  Barber; 
second  term,  Saturdays,  4:00-5:45,  Mr.  Barber.  Evening  division,  first 
term,  Saturdays,  6:00-7:45,  Mr.  Rosenkampff  and  Mr.  Godridge;  second 
term,  Saturdays,  6:00-7:45,  Mr.  Godridge.  Brooklyn  division,  first  term 
only,  Mondays,  7:30-9:30,  Mr.  Benson. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  admission  to  Account- 
ing 1-2.  The  work  is  therefore  confined  strictly  to  bookkeeping.  The 
books  and  materials  used  are  identical  with  those  which  would  generally 
be  found  in  a  business  office  under  conditions  similar  to  those  surrounding 
the  organization  selected  for  illustration.  The  transactions  are  broad  in 
scope  and  so  arranged  as  to  develop  the  principles  gradually. 

Students  are  required  not  only  to  work  out  the  transactions  in  the  books 
but  to  prepare  the  papers  which  are  the  sources  of  information,  such  as 
purchase  and  sales  invoices,  checks,  notes,  drafts,  etc.  The  work  begins 
with  single  entry  but  passes  quickly  to  double  entry.  It  embraces  the 
analysis  of  transactions  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  facts  from  which  to 
establish  the  bookkeeping  entries;  practice  in  framing  the  entries;  opening 
and  closing  the  books;  posting;  taking  off  trial  balances  and  preparing 
simple  financial  statements. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  classes  after  the  second  session. 
No  university  credit  will  be  allowed  for  this  course  to  students  who  take 
more  than  120  hours  in  accounting. 

1-2.  Principles  of  Accounting.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
morning  division,  Saturdays,  11:00-1:00,  Mr.  Barber.  Afternoon  division, 
first  and  second  terms,  Tuesday,  4:45-6:30,  Mr.  Barber.  (This  section  is 
open  to  women  only.)  Wednesdays,  4:45-3:30,  Mr.  W.  B.Johnson. 
Evening  division,  first  and  second  terms,  Tuesdays,  6:00-7:45,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Johnson.  Night  division,  first  and  second  terms,  Mondays,  7:45-9:45, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Johnson;  Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45,  Mr.  Reeve,  Mr.  Alther  and  Mr' 
Simpson.  Second  term:  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  morning  division,  9:00- 
1 1 :00,  Mr.  Barber.  Night  division,  7 :45-9 :45,  Mr.  Barber  and  Mr.  Simpson. 
Brooklyn  division,  7:30-9:30,  Mr.  Benson. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  foundation  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting.  The  work  consists  of  labora- 
tory practice  by  the  student  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor.     The 
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practical  work  is  interspersed  with  such  theory  as  is  necessary  to  make  the 
work  clear  and  understandable.  The  books  and  working  papers  are  iden- 
tical with  those  used  in  practice  and  the  transactions  and  illustrations  are 
taken  from  actual  cases. 

The  course  is  built  up  to  show  the  evolution  of  the  holding  company  by 
means  of  the  legal  types  of  organization  preceding  same,  namely,  sole  pro- 
prietorship, co-partnership  and  incorporation.  The  books  begin  with  single 
entry  but  are  changed  quickly  to  double  entry.  They  are  first  run  on  a  cash 
basis  but  are  soon  changed  to  an  accrual  basis.  The  sole  proprietor  engages 
first  in  a  simple  retail  business  which  is  gradually  expanded  into  one  of  the 
departmental  type.  This  is  followed  by  manufacturing  and  wholesaling. 
A  general  and  a  special  partner  is  taken  in.  One  partner  dies.  The  business 
is  incorporated.  Among  the  corporate  transactions  there  is  a  bond  issue 
with  sinking  fund  provision;  a  retail  store  run  as  a  separate  department;  a 
merger;  the  failure  of  an  allied  company,  etc.  Consolidation  is  eventually 
effected  and  a  holding  company  is  organized  to  take  over  the  several  under- 
lying companies.  The  transactions  of  the  holding  company  are  carried  on 
for  a  time  in  order  to  bring  out  the  exact  relation  of  the  parent  company  to 
the  subsidiaries. 

The  work  of  keeping  the  books  is  only  incidental  to  the  preparation  and 
study  of  the  financial  statements  which  embrace  detailed,  general  and 
consolidated  balance  sheets,  profit  and  loss  accounts,  statements  of  income 
and  profit  and  loss,  statements  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  state- 
ments of  affairs  and  deficiency  accounts  and  statements  of  realization  and 
liquidation,  etc. 

This  is  a  unit  course  and  no  credit  will  be  given  until  sixty  continuous  hours 
have  been  taken.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  after  the  second 
session  of  the  first  term  nor  after  the  first  session  of  the  class  beginning  in 
the  second  term. 

All  students  enrolling  for  this  course,  except  those  who  have  passed  Pre- 
paratory Accounting  satisfactorily  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  are  required 
to  take  the  entrance  examination  in  bookkeeping.  Entrance  examinations  in 
bookkeeping  for  the  fall  term  will  be  held  September  15,  1915,  and  for  the 
second  term  (two  sessions  a  week)  January  22,  1916.  (For  description  of 
the  examination  see  page  22.) 

3-4.  Accounting  Practice.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  morn- 
ing division,  Mondays,  9:00-11:00;  afternoon  division,  Mondays,  4:45-6:30; 
evening  division,  Wednesdays,  6:00-7:45;  night  division,  Mondays,  7:45- 
9:45.    Assistant  Professor  Douglas. 

The  work  of  t.lii.s  course  is  based  On  practical  problems  in  accounting 
uitli  ,-i  new  to  helping  students  to  generalize  and  to  reason  in  the  abstract. 
'Mm    problems  arc  divided  into  two  groups,  those  for  demonstration  and 
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he  student  a  ,  f^  V"*0"  Pr°b,emS  Me  USed  in  tte  d»"; 

ctm  and  7  °  WOTk  °Ut  indeP»dently,  and  submit  for  criti- 

cism and  rev.ew,  the  practice  problems.     Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
techmque  of  solvng  problems.     The  subject  matter  covers:  profits  deter! 

eToTution  of  :,aSSetdaDd  f^  meth°d;  *«  »~*  «*  '<-  -thod    tie 
Z    he Zt         m°fTn  Statem6Qt  °f  iDCOme  and  Profit  and  ««S  building 

hTtion  o  1  naT    ,,         ;°Tlementary  aCC0UDtS;  fOTmati-  -d  ^ 
.utionofco-partnersh.ps;  attribution  of  profits;  good  will;  depreciation- 

ncorporafon;  mergers;  consolidations;  holding  companies;  disso  ut ion  of 
corporations;  general    condensed,  and  consoHda.ed  bak  »  » 

men  s  OI  affalrs  and  deficiency  accounts;  realisation  and  liquidation  state- 
ments; executor's  accountings,  etc. 

This  is  a  unit  course  for  which  Accounting  1-2  is  a  prerequisite.  No  credit 
wdl  be  g,vcn  untd  the  prerequisite  has  been  passed  nor  until  sixty  continuous 
hours  m  tins  course  have  been  taken.  Student,  will  not  be  perml  ted  to 
enter  after  the  second  session. 

divtL  %' *,  A7UDtinng-  (60  *"»■>  fcl  and  second  terms,  morning 
dmson  Wednesday  9,00-11:00;  afternoon  division,  Wednesdays,  4:45- 
6.30,  „enmg  d.vs.on,  Wednesdays,  7:4o-9:4o;  Thursdays,  6:00-7-45 
Professor  ttildman  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Wilson. 
An  inquiry  into  the  various  reasons  for  ascertaining  costs.  The  necessitv 
•  wf    ^  t0  detemiDe  What  is  K^iKd-  »*  °f  lowing  how  to  accom 

surroundmg  the  various  hues  of  production.  The  accounting  or  financial 
cost  system  .s  described,  and  its  application  to  the  different  kinds  of  pro- 
duct-on  nlustrated  by  practical  problems.  The  dements  composing  mat 
Ma S  °r/aCtT  C°StS  "e  dUCUSSed  b°tt  ***«*  and'collectively. 

Wgedt  the  fi"  M  H  arerCed  fr°m  thC  tlme  °f  aCqUisM0n  -«  ^ey  are 
lodged  m  the  finished  product  and  the  forms  incident  to  their  course  are 

described  and  nlustrated.    Labor  is  Hkewise  traced  from  the  ind  vidul! 

operafve  to  the  work  in  process.     The  subject  of  overhead  is  discussed 

w,th  regard  to  the  items  entering  into  it,  and  the  bases  upon  which" 

coit  btk;  a  d  *nr?  are  rired  to  work  °ut  a  set  °<  «-iS 

cost  books  and  records  from  subject  matter  furnished  them  in  the  form  of 
a  problem  ,nvo  ving  the  manufacture  of  a  steple  article  of  production  An 
attempt  u  made  to  teach  such  underlying  principles  of  costs  as  may  be 
apphed  ,n  pract.ce  m  accordance  with  the  needs  of  any  given  situation 

pltcalwtk  „,  th  term  embr8CeS  S  diSCUSSi°D'  -PPlemented  bv 

M^nufatr  !      m°re  mtr,Cate  Pr°UemS  inVoIved  in  c°st  accounting. 

"ritv  Ind  rffg  V  ™S  "t  C'aSSified  M  t0  typeS'    The  P°!^  of  simt 

lanty  and  ddference  between  the  simple,  compound  and  complex  tvpes  are 
brought  out  and  nlustrated.    Attention  is  given  to  the  object    o  Tpart 
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mental  distribution.  The  various  bases  upon  which  the  items  of  overhead 
may  be  distributed  are  discussed.  Items  of  cost  are  grouped  around  centers 
of  production.  Machine  rates  are  classified  and  their  practical  application 
illustrated  by  problems.  Wage  systems  are  analyzed  as  to  the  underlying 
principles  and  the  various  systems  studied.  Predetermined  costs  are  recon- 
ciled with  actual  costs.  The  function  of  the  efficiency  department  is  clearly 
defined  and  the  place  of  the  cost  department  in  the  general  scheme  of  organ- 
ization brought  out  through  practical  problems  covering  organization. 

This  is  a  unit  course  for  which  Accounting  1-2  is  a  prerequisite.  No  credit 
will  be  given  until  the  prerequisite  has  been  passed  nor  until  sixty  continuous 
hours  in  this  course  have  been  taken.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  after  the  second  session. 

7-8.  Auditing.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Mondays,  7:45- 
9:45.     Professor  Wildman. 

This  course  takes  up  during  the  first  term  the  technique  of  auditing.  After 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  occasions  which  make  auditing  necessary  and 
its  differentiation  from  accounting  the  subject  is  developed  along  the  lines 
of  four  topics,  namely,  how  to  begin  an  audit;  what  to  do  during  an  audit; 
how  to  end  an  audit;  and,  what  to  do  after  an  audit. 

In  the  second  term  the  application  of  the  principles  as  indicated  above  is 
brought  out  through  a  series  of  audit  studies  taken  from  practical  experi- 
ence. 

The  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed 
Accounting  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  17-18.  The  work  of  either  term  may  be  taken 
separately  except  that  the  work  of  the  second  term  must  always  be  preceded 
by  that  of  the  first. 

9-10.  Fiduciary  Accounting.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms. 
Mondays,  6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Godridge. 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  is  made  of  accounting  as  it  relates  to  the 
administration  of  trust  estates.  The  laws  dealing  with  executors  and 
receivers  are  fully  discussed.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  distinctions 
between  principal  and  income,  life  tenant  and  remainderman;  to  the  com- 
putation of  the  transfer  tax  and  commissions  of  the  executor  and  the  trustee. 
The  legal  phases  are  treated  with  particular  reference  to  the  New  York 
Statutes.  The  laboratory  work  of  the  course  contemplates  the  application 
of  the  principles  to  a  typical  will  and  statement  of  facts.  Most  of  the 
unusual  as  well  as  the  ordinary  situations  that  arise  in  the  management  of 
a  trust  estate  are  illustrated.  The  student  keeps  the  detail  accounts  of 
the  executor  and  prepares  the  summary  statement  with  supporting  sched- 
ule for  the  intermediate  as  well  as  the  final  accounting.  The  detail  work  of 
the  coune  il  amplified  by  a  discussion  of  C.  P.  A.  questions  in  theory  and 
practice  relevanl  to  the  subject  and  practical  problems  are  solved.    The 
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InH  h  \  »6  ST  "fT""  iS  deV°ted  t0  the  ^counting  of  assignees 
and  bankrupts;  a  knowledge  of  bankruptcy  law  is  presumed;  schedules 
are  prepared  and  all  features  connected  with  the  accounting  for  bankrupt 
estates  are  considered.  p 

This  is  a  unit  course  for  which  Accounting  1-2  is  a  prerequisite.  No  credit 
wdl  be  pven  untd  the  prerequisite  has  been  passed  nor  until  sixty  continuous 
hours  in  th,  course  have  been  taken.  Students  win  not  be  pitted  to 
enter  after  the  second  session 

^^TtJT"^    (3°  W)    *~*  tem'  Frid^ 

While  this  is  an  advanced  course  it  is  not  so  difficult  that  the  student  with 
average  preparation  may  not  take  it  to  advantage 

The  discussion  and  work  will  be  based  on  the  following;  mathematics  of 
finance;  simple  .nterest;  compound  interest;  punctual  interest;  valuations 
u  eofT^9  ^j*"*^  ™  of  logarithms  to  abbreviate  processes; 
use  of  tables;  bonds  and  thelr  peculiarities;  premium  and  discount;  amorti- 

^1™ "ation;  evaluat!on:  seriaI  bonds;  optional  red-p«°- 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  this  course  after  the  second  session. 

13-14.  Advanced  Problems.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms 
morning  division,  Tuesdays,  9:00-11:00;  afternoon  division,  Tuesdays,  4:45- 
afdM::eB:yer.,V,S10D,TUeSdayS,7:45-9:45-    Assi^  lessor  Douglas 

This  work  contemplates  problem  studies  of  the  most  difficult  nature 
Students  desiring  to  enter  this  course  most  possess  special  fitness  for  this 
kind  of  work,  and  must  have  the  approval  of  the  instructor  before  enrolling. 

The  problems  selected  for  the  first  term's  work  are  such  as  will  serve 
to  broaden  the  student  s  power  to  apply  to  the  various  lines  of  business 
the  principles  learned  during  the  first  and  second  years.    They  cover  such 

hYo^  ^  baDkiDg'  br°kerage'  c°™!°™.  dubs,  engineers  and 

shmbufiders  gas  compan.es,  hospitals,  insurance  companies,  libraries,  steam 

compan^s  DeC°mPanieS'  PublisherS'  mi™8  companies,  and  warehouse 

Problems  previously  given  in  C.  P.  A.  examination  form  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  second  term's  work.  Students  are  subjected  to  speed  est, 
in  order  to  determine  individual  efficiency. 

fromTTn?6  latt6,r  ^  °f  ^  SeC°Dd  tem  tCSt  ^minations.  Ending 
K~<£t    «"  "f  C°™sp,°ndlng  ia  CT^  Particular  with  those  conducted 

m!  I    t  t       tt  T  heU  fr°m  time  l°  time'  fOT  the  Purpose  of  familiar. 
izing  students  with  the  requirements  of  such  examinations 

No  credit  for  this  course  will  be  allowed  until  Accounting  3-4  has  been 

passed.   The  work  of  the  first  term  (Accounting  13)  may  be  tlen  separate* 
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The  work  of  the  second  term  (Accounting  14)  may  be  taken   separately 
but  requires  Accounting  13  as  a  prerequisite. 

15-16.  Acco  tin  ting  Systems.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Thursdays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Reeve. 

This  is  a  senior  course  for  which  Accounting  3-4,  5-6  are  prerequisites. 
The  work  will  consist  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  theory  of  system  building, 
embracing:  (a)  the  investigation  or  survey,  covering  the  commercial  and 
physical  organization;  the  relation  of  the  component  parts  one  to  the  other, 
as  well  as  to  the  whole;  and  the  general  and  specific  objects  which  systems 
seek  to  accomplish;  (b)  the  planning  of  the  system;  (c)  the  preparation;  (d) 
the  installation;  (e)  observation  of  operation;  (f)  adjustments,  due  to  un- 
foreseen obstacles  and  complications;  (g)  testing  and  comparing  the  results 
obtained  with  the  objects  sought. 

The  work  will  be  interspersed  with  practical  illustrations,  practice  in 
preparing  and  ruling  standard  forms  to  scale,  writing  instructions  for  instal- 
lation, etc.  It  will  be  followed  by  a  typical  system  which  will  weave  to- 
gether and  show  the  application  and  connection  of  the  theory.  This 
preparation  will  lead  up  to  an  engagement  whereby  the  class,  under  super- 
vision of  the  instructor  through  committees,  will  undertake  the  work  of 
devising,  installing,  and  supervising  a  system  for  an  active  commercial 
organization  in  the  city,  thus  correlating  the  classroom  instruction  with  work 
in  the  practical  field. 

Following  this,  systems  for  various  lines  of  business,  such  as  ladies'  tailor- 
ing, lumber,  building  and  loan  associations,  ladies'  neckwear,  etc.,  will  be 
taken  up  and  studied. 

This  is  a  unit  course.  No  credit  will  be  given  until  the  prerequisites  have 
been  passed  nor  until  sixty  continuous  hours  have  been  taken.  Students 
will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  after  the  second  session. 

17-18.  Theory  of  Accounting.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
morning  division,  Tuesdays,  9:00-11:00;  evening  division,  Tuesdays,  6:00- 
7 :45 ;  night  division,  Fridays,  7 :45-9 :45 .     Assistant  Professor  Madden. 

This  course  is  so  arranged  as  to  develop  the  subject  logically  and  to  make 
clear  not  only  the  relation  of  the  various  topics  of  this  subject,  but  the 
relation  of  accounting  to  allied  subjects,  such  as  economics,  law,  finance, 
and  business  organization. 

The  subject  is  divided  for  discussion  into  eight  main  topics,  namely: 
philosophy  of  accounting,  books,  accounts,  accounting  technique,  the 
relation  of  accounting  to  allied  subjects,  types  of  organization,  the  appli- 
cation of  accounting  to  various  lines  of  business  and  the  preparation  of 
financial  statement*. 

The  lectures  will  be  interspersed  with  monthly  written  quizzes  which 
will  take  the  place  of  the  usual  examinations.     In  view  of  this  and  of  the 
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fact  that  it  is  a  unit  subject,  no  re-examinations  will  be  given  on  quizzes  but 
students  who  fail  may  take  a  re-examination  in  the  subject  in  the  fall 
«  ™\  iMunrlciPal   Accounting.     (30    hours.)     Second    term,    Thursdays, 
0:00-7:45.     Lectures  given  by  senior  accountants  of  the  New  York  Bureau 
of  Municipal"  Research. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  practical  training  in  every  phase  of 
municipal  accounting  and  reporting.  The  Handbook  of  Municipal  Ac- 
counting will  be  used  as  a  text-book.  In  the  lectures  as  well  as  in  the 
discussions,  reference  will  be  made  -to  the  Manual  of  Accounting  and 
Business  Procedure  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  to  manuals  and  ac- 
counting forms  of  other  cities.  Illustrations  will  be  taken  from  small  towns 
as  well  as  from  large  cities;  from  county,  state  and  national  institutions  as 
well  as  from  municipalities.  Considerable  attention  will  also  be  given  to 
the  subject  of  budget  making  as  related  to  accounting  and  reporting 

This  course  requires  as  a  prerequisite  Accounting  1-2  and  may  to  advan- 
tage be  accompanied  by  Municipal  Finance  (see  Division  of  Public  Affairs) 
21-22.     Public  Utilities  Accounting.     (60  tor*.)    First  and  second  terms, 
Ihursdays,  6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Moyer. 

This  course  covers  the  accounts  of  steam,  street,  and  interurban  railroad, 
gas,  and  electric  light  and  power  companies  under  the  public  service  commis- 
sions of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. It  takes  up  the  reports  required  in  accounting  for  the  securities  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  securities;  the  classification  of  construction  expenditures 
and  other  capital  assets;  the  liability  accounts;  the  sources  of  income  and 
methods  of  accounting  for  it;  the  methods  of  accounting  for  expenses-  the 
distinction  between  capital  and  revenue  as  denned  by  the  several  commis- 
sions; the  statistical  units  used  by  the  different  kinds  of  companies  and  how 
they  are  derived;  how  the  revenues  and  expenses  are  calculated  in  terms  of 
these  units;  the  reports  to  the  commissions.  The  reports  of  several  com- 
panies will  be  analyzed. 

This  is  a  unit  course  for  which  Accounting  1-2  is  a  prerequisite.  No  credit 
will  be  given  until  the  prerequisite  has  been  passed  nor  until  sixty  contin- 
uous hours  in  this  course  have  been  taken. 

23-24  Foreign  Exchange  Accounting.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Djorup. 

This  course  will  be  based  on  a  month's  business  as  transacted  in  a  foreign 
exchange  department,  and  illustrated  by  the  records  kept  on  the  general  and 
subsidiary  books  of  the  department. 

It  will  begin  with  the  principal  rules  of  higher  commercial  arithmetic  nec- 
essary for  exchange  calculations  and  will  be  followed  by  transactions  illus- 
trating the  purchase  of  exchange  and  remittance  to  foreign  banks  to  establish 
credit  balances  abroad;  sales  of  foreign  exchange;  issuing  of  travelers'  letters 
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of  credit,  checks  and  commercial  letters  of  credit;  foreign  exchange  arbitrage; 
discounting  of  long  bills  sent  abroad;  loans  made  to  and  obtained  from  foreign 
banks  and  the  settlement  of  these  loans;  reconciliation  of  statements  received 
from  abroad  with  interest  calculations  by  the  English,  French  and  German 
methods.  In  addition,  the  liability  records  will  be  treated  and  a  daily 
statement  of  the  department  will  be  kept  as  well  as  the  records  of  the 
audit  department  to  show  the  capital  invested  in  the  department  and  in  its 
individual  accounts  and  the  yield  of  these  investments. 

This  is  a  unit  course  for  which  Accounting  1-2  is  a  prerequisite.  No  credit 
will  be  given  until  the  prerequisite  has  been  passed  nor  until  sixty  continu 
ous  hours  in  thjs  course  have  been  taken. 

25-26.  Institutional  Accounting.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms. 
Wednesdays,  4:45-6:30.     Professor  Wildman. 

This  is  a  lecture  course  designed  especially  for  persons  connected  in  various 
ways  with  institutions,  such  as  members  of  governing  boards,  managers, 
superintendents,  secretaries,  treasurers,  accountants,  bookkeepers,  and 
clerks.  The  lectures  will  cover  in  substance  the  following  topics:  objects  of 
various  institutions;  relation  to  public  and  the  various  departments  of  govern- 
ment; sources  of  funds;  general  organization;  relation  of  the  accounting  to 
the  organization;  the  records;  the  systems  whereby  the  records  are  operated; 
the  preparation  of  financial  statements  from  the  records;  the  use  of  financial 
statements  for  administrative  control;  connecting  the  items  of  cost  or  expense 
with  the  units  of  production  or  service;  budgets  and  budget  making. 

This  course  may  not  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  any  required  course. 
Accounting  1-2  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  be  required  as  a 
prerequisite. 

Division  of  Applied  Accounting.  This  division  offers  an  opportunity  for 
graduate  work  in  accounting.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  same 
kind  of  training  which  would  be  acquired  in  the  office  of  a  certified  public 
accountant.  To  this  end  a  laboratory  modeled  after  a  public  accountant's 
office  provides  for  the  routine  inside  work. 

Through  arrangements  with  various  charitable  agencies  ample  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  outside  for  audits,  examinations,  investigations,  and 
system  work.  These  institutions  are  such  as  are  unable  ordinarily  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  services  on  account  of  the  expense  involved.  The  work 
does  not  therefore  encroach  on  the  present  or  prospective  field  of  the  account- 
ing practitioner. 

The  course  is  open  only  to  graduates  of  New  York  University,  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  who  show  special  fitness  for  such  work. 
Student!  entering  the  course  will  be  required  to  do  2500  hours  of  work  before 
receiving  the  sanction  of  the  director  in  applying  for  work  in  the  professional 
field. 
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The  course  may  be  taken  either  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
for  the  master's  degree  or  without  regard  to  such  degree.  When  taken  in 
connection  with  the  degree,  credit  for  180  hours  will  be  allowed  upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  work. 

The  annual  fee  for  the  course  is  $60.  Application  for  admission  should 
be  made  in  person  to  the  Department  of  Accounting  Instruction. 

SCHEDULE  OF  ACCOUNTING  COURSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1915-16 


Subject 


Preparatory  Accounting 

Accounting  1-2  (Principles  of  Accounting) 

Accounting  3-4  (Accounting  Practice) . . , 

Accounting  5-6  (Cost  Accounting) 

Accounting  7-8  (Auditing) 

Accounting  9-10  (Fiduciary  Accounting) . 

Accounting  12  (Investment  Accounting) . 

Accounting  13-14  (Advanced  Problems) 


Accounting  15-16  (Accounting  Systems) . , 
Accounting  17-18  (Theory  of  Accounting) . 

Accounting  20  (Municipal  Accounting) . . . 

Accounting  21-22  (Public  Utilities  Ac- 
counting)   

Accounting  23-24  (Foreign  Exchange  Ac- 
counting)   

Accounting  25-26  (Institutional  Account- 
ing   


No.  of 

H0UT8 


60 


30 

60 

60 
60 
30 
60 
60 


No  credit  allowed  to  students  who  take  more 
than  120  hours  in  accounting. 

Unit  subject.  Entrance  examination  in  book- 
keeping required. 

Unit  subject.  Accounting  1-2  required  as  a 
prerequisite. 

Unit  subject.    Accounting  1-2  required  as  a 

prerequisite. 

Accounting  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  17-18  required  as 
prerequisites. 

Unit  subject.  Accounting  1-2  required  as  a 
prerequisite. 


Accounting  3-4  required  as  a  prerequisite.  Ac- 
counting 13  may  be  taken  separately  but  ie  a 
prerequisite  for  Accounting  14.  Students 
desiring  to  enter  this  course  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  instructor. 

Unit  subject.  Accounting  3-4, 5-6  required  as 
prerequisites. 

Unit  subject.  Monthly  written  quizzes  in 
place  of  examinations. 

Accounting  1-2  required  as  a  prerequisite. 

Accounting  1-2  required  as  a  prerequisite. 

Accounting  1-2  required  as  a  prerequisite. 
Accounting  1-2  may  at  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor  be  required  as  a  prerequisite. 
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ADVERTISING  AND  MARKETING 

1-2.  Essentials  of  Advertising.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Thursdays,  4:00-6:00;  6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Collins. 

This  course  presents  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  advertis- 
ing and  shows  its  relation  to  business  as  a  whole  and  to  the  several  depart- 
ments of  business.  It  includes  a  practical  study  of  the  various  departments 
of  advertising  work,  including  advertising  copy,  commercial  art,  advertising 
display,  engraving,  the  rates  of  newspapers,  magazines  and  out-door  media, 
trade-marks,  the  advertiser,  the  agency,  and  the  publisher.  It  also  gives  the 
basic  principles  determining  the  choice  of  mediums  and  methods  of  adver- 
tising, including  the  planning  of  a  selling  campaign  from  the  establishment 
of  selling  prices  to  the  final  preparation  and  placing  of  advertisements. 

The  first  hour  of  each  session  is  devoted  to  the  lecture  and  demonstra- 
tion, and  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  questions  and  discussion.  Individual 
work  in  connection  with  advertising  problems  will  be  expected  of  the  stu- 
dents.    Experts  in  special  fields  will  give  occasional  lectures. 

5-6.  Advertising  Copy.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  afternoon 
division,  Wednesdays,  2:00-4:00;  night  division,  Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45; 
Professor  Hotchkiss. 

This  course  gives  the  most  essential  principles  entering  into  the  writing 
of  copy,  with  a  large  amount  of  practice  in  their  application.  The  time 
is  devoted  mainly  to  presenting  the  well-recognized  principles  of  English 
composition  as  applied  to  the  distinctive  problems  of  various  kinds  of 
advertising  copy,  together  with  analysis  of  typical  illustrative  specimens. 
In  addition  to  the  general  principles  of  Advertising  Copy  and  their 
application,  smaller  details  of  technique  are  considered.  The  paragraph, 
the  sentence,  and  the  word,  all  come  in  for  complete  discussion,  Dot  only 
because  they  are  matters  needing  constant  review,  but  also  because  the 
requirements  of  Advertising  Copy  are  in  some  respects  different  from 
those  of  literary  composition. 

The  attention  of  the  course  is  focused  upon  the  work  of  the  individual 
student.  Constant  practice  in  writing  copy;  both  in  class  and  outside, 
is  required  of  each  student,  and  considerable  time  is  spent  in  criticising 
and  revising  these  pieces  of  copy. 

11-12.  Markets  and  Marketing.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Mondays,  11:00-1:00.     Assistant  Professor  Kennedy. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  sources  and  uses  of  raw  materials  and  of  the 
markets  and  price  movements  of  industrial  products.  The  principal  topics 
considered  are:  the  grain  and  flour  trade,  especially  future  cotton  markets 
and  the  work  of  cotton  exchanges;  the  metal  markets,  especially  steel  and 
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copper  products:  marketing  of  petroleum  products,  and  the  various  methods 
of  wholesaling  and  retailing  merchandise. 

Visits  are  made  to  the  principal  exchanges  located  in  New  York  City  and 
to  several  industrial  plants. 

13-14.  Psychology  of  Advertising  and  Selling.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms,  Tuesdays  6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Rogowski. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  fundamental  psychological 
laws  that  affect  an  advertising  appeal,  together  with  sufficient  illustration 
and  application  to  make  their  use  practicable.  It  also  tests  them  by  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  arrive  at  even  more  exact  conclusions.  In  this  connection 
laboratory  experiments  are  made  by  the  students  to  measure  in  advance  the 
value,  comparative  and  individual,  of  various  factors  entering  into  advertis- 
ing and  selling  appeals. 

Among  the  topics  considered  will  be  the  main  functions  of  appeals,  both 
intellectual  and  emotional,  in  relation  to  the  main  divisions  of  attention 
desire,  conviction  and  stimulation.  Both  the  material  and  the  form  of  the 
appeal  will  be  considered,  including  such  matters  as  space,  position,  contrast 
motion,  display,  typography,  and  the  like.  Not  only  the  individual  appeal,' 
but  the  result  of  successive  appeals,  is  considered  in  connection  with  the 
laws  of  cumulative  effect  and  diminishing  returns.  Coupon  systems  of 
securing  response  and  methods  of  keying  are  analyzed.  All  the  questions 
of  appeal  are  considered  as  affected  by  sex,  age  and  class  differences,  and  by 
various  other  considerations. 

15-16.  Advertising  Display.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms 
Mondays,  6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Parsons. 

The  term  "Advertising  Display,"  is  the  name  given  to  the  language  of 
"Advertising."  Its  symbols  are  "copy,"  "illustration,"  "ornament" 
"color,"  "types"  and  "stock  texture."  A  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and 
power  of  each  of  these  is  essential  to  their  efficient  use  in  any  phase  of  adver- 
tising work. 

The  power  of  scientific  artistic  choice  and  arrangement  in  every  piece  of 
expression  needs  no  proof.  The  structure  of  an  advertisement  is  not  less 
important  than  that  of  a  house,  a  piece  of  furniture,  or  a  suit  of  clothes. 
To  use  technical  material  efficiently,  one  must  understand  it. 

This  course  aims  to  analyze  illustrations  or  cuts  as  to  their  kind-  their 
relevance  to  the  subject  advertised;  their  efficiency  in  the  advertisement- 
their  position  in  the  make-up  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  their  reproduction' 
It  analyzes  color  and  shows  the  meaning  and  sequence  of  individual  color 
tones  as  the  material  expresses  individual  ideas.  It  develops  harmony  in 
color  and  relates  this  to  the  other  fields  of  expression.  It  analyzes  ornament 
from  the  viewpoint  of  effect,  seeking  the  causes  which  have  produced  differ- 
ent styles  of  decorative  motifs  and  desiring  to  suggest  when  and  where  these 
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motifs  may  be  used  in  modern  problems,  without  destroying  their  original 
idea,  and  thereby  making  the  rest  of  the  advertisement  ineffective.  It 
discusses  type  as  it  relates  to  legibility  and  to  appearance  in  expressing  par- 
ticular ideas  in  different  problems,  and  further  evolves  the  principles  which 
control  constructive  form  and  applies  these  principles  to  various  fields  of 
advertising  technique.  Newspaper  pages,  part  pages  and  single  ads;  maga- 
zine pages  and  part  page  ads;  street  car  cards;  catalogue  covers,  letter  heads, 
etc.,  are  constructed  and  criticised  from  the  standpoints  both  of  choice  and 
of  arrangement  of  materials  necessary  to  their  structure.  The  method  in 
this  course  is  both  analytic  and  synthetic.  Individual  advertisements  are 
analyzed  and  principles  deduced;  new  layouts  and  constructions  are  evolved 
with  the  principles  applied. 

17.  Advanced  Copy  Writing.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Wednesdays. 
7:45-9:45.     Professor  Hotchkiss. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  Advertising  and 
Marketing  5-6  and  15-16  or  have  had  equivalent  experience.  It  involves 
the  construction  of  advertisements  for  a  variety  of  different  propositions 
and  different  types  of  media.  The  co-operation  of  practical  advertising 
men  is  an  important  feature. 

18.  Advanced  Display.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Wednesdays,  7:45- 
9:45.     Mr.  Parsons. 

This  course  follows  Advanced  Copy,  and  has  the  same  general  require- 
ments.    It  deals  with  practical  problems  of  selecting  and  arranging  material. 

19.  Printing  of  Advertisements.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Mondays, 
7:45-9:45.     Mr.  French. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  art  of  printing  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  advertising  man.  It  deals  with  printing  processes,  type,  paper,  en- 
graving methods,  estimating,  ordering,  and  the  like.  Some  attention  is  paid 
to  the  laws  of  psychology  and  optics,  as  applied  to  the  selection  of  printing 
material.  Throughout  the  course  illustrations  are  taken  from  good  and  bad 
examples  of  current  advertising. 

20.  Layouts.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Mondays,  7:45-9:45.  Mr. 
Sprague. 

This  course  is  a  practical  application  of  the  work  in  Advertising  Display 
to  the  actual  working  out  of  an  advertisement.  For  that  reason  the  course 
in  Advertising  Display  (15-16)  is  a  prerequisite.  Students  are  required  to 
construct  layouts  for  advertising  pages  of  newspapers,  flat  publications, 
booklets,  catalogues,  street-car  cards,  posters,  and  the  like.  Full  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  "tools  of  the  trade,"  and  to  the  explanation  of  the 
mechanical  details  and  all  technical  terms. 
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23-24.  Advertising  Campaigns.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Fridays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Tipper. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  already  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  essential  principles  of  Advertising  and  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  advertising  copy  and  display.  The  course  will  be 
conducted  almost  entirely  as  a  laboratory  course.  Specific  examples  will 
be  considered  in  connection  with  each  of  the  subjects  mentioned.  Only  such 
time  will  be  spent  on  lecture  work  as  is  necessary  to  give  the  student 
the  proper  basis  upon  which  to  consider  the  examples  which  will  be 
taken. 

Actual  laboratory  work  will  be  required  of  each  student  in  this  course, 
and  no  student  will  be  considered  who  does  not  expect  to  follow  the 
matter  in  this  way. 

25-26.  Economics  of  Advertising  and  Analysis  of  Marketing  Costs. 
(60  hours.)      First  and  second  terms,  Thursdays,  6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Tipper. 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  already  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  important  principles  of  advertising,  especially  such  knowledge  as  is 
gained  through  the  course  in  Essentials  of  Advertising.  It  considers  in  a 
scientific  way  the  relationship  of  advertising  to  other  departments  of  business 
and  measures  the  effect  of  the  various  factors  upon  the  advertising  plan. 
In  the  second  term,  this  knowledge  is  applied  to  a  scientific  determination 
of  the  costs  of  marketing  by  the  various  methods. 

27-28.  Advertising  Media.  (GO  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Wednes- 
days, 6:00-7:45.     Assistant  Professor  Lee  and  special  lecturers. 

This  course  studies  the  problems  of  the  advertising  departments  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  periodicals.  The  work  of  the  manager,  the  solicitor, 
and  the  service  department  is  carefully  analyzed.  Special  investigation  is 
made  of  the  advertising  literature  issued  by  leading  publications,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  different  types  of  periodicals  will  give  special  lectures  on  various 
phases  of  the  work.  The  course  will  thus  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
problems  of  experience  to  be  met  by  those  entering  the  advertising  field 
through  the  medium  of  journalism. 

29-30.  Sales  Correspondence  and  Selling  Systems.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms,  afternoon  division,  Tuesdays,  4:45-6:30;  night  divi- 
sion, Thursdays,  7:45-9:45.     Professor  Hotchkiss  and  Mr.  Adley. 

This  course,  for  which  English  11-12  or  the  equivalent  is  prerequisite, 
includes  a  careful  study  of  the  most  advanced  principles  of  business  English! 
particularly  as  applied  to  sales  literature.  Typical  sales  problems  are 
analyzed  and  practice  is  given  in  the  composition  and  make-up  of  follow-up 
letters,  booklets,  catalogs  and  other  mailing  pieces.  Attention  is  paid  to 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  keeping  proper  sales  records. 
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31.  Salesmanship.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45. 
Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Comyns.  Second  term,  Tuesdays,  11:00-1:00.  Mr. 
Rosenblum. 

This  course  will  deal  with  all  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  conducting 
an  aggressive  selling  campaign. 

The  first  part  will  go  into  the  principles  of  personal  salesmanship.  While 
the  scientific  method  has  been  employed  in  discovering  and  formulating 
these  principles,  salesmanship  is  looked  upon  as  a  friendly,  red  blooded,  man 
to  man  transaction  where  personality  counts,  rather  than  a  cold  scientific 
process.  Among  the  topics  covered  are:  essential  qualifications  of  the  sales- 
man, retail,  staple  and  specialty  selling,  organizing  and  opening  a  new  terri- 
tory, planning  a  salesman's  work,  preparing  for  the  interview,  the  interview, 
methods  of  closing,  handling  objections,  securing  co-operation  and  influence, 
human  appeals  that  sell. 

34.  Sales  Management.     (30  hours.)     Second  term,  Wednesdays,  7:45 
9:45.     Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Comyns. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  problems  of  sales  management  from  the  view- 
point of  getting  the  best — not  the  most — out  of  the  members  of  a  selling 
organization.  The  signal  success  of  a  number  of  business  concerns  that  have 
enjoyed  a  remarkably  rapid  growth,  has  indicated  what  can  be  done  with  an 
efficient  properly  trained,  enthusiastic  and  well-managed  selling  force,  under 
the  direction  of  one  having  proper  conception  of  the  meaning  and  importance 
of  sales  management.  The  principles  underlying  successful  present  day 
sales  management  are  presented.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  quali- 
fications and  duties  of  the  sales  manager,  building  a  selling  organization, 
selecting  and  training  salesmen,  the  training  of  retail  sales  people,  the  build- 
ing and  use  of  a  selling  talk,  devising  selling  methods,  planning  sales  equip- 
ment, building  a  sales  manual,  methods  of  compensating  salesmen,  blocking 
out  territory,  territory  records  and  statistics,  coaching  salesmen  in  the  field, 
the  salesman's  house  organ,  sales  contests  and  quotas,  sales  conventions. 

35.  Export  Selling  Methods.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Fridays, 
7:45-9:45.      Mr.  Hough. 

This  course  will  take  up  methods  of  introducing  American  trade  in 
foreign  countries  by  means  of  salesmen,  agencies,  advertising,  correspond- 
ence, etc. 

37-38.  Mail  Order  Practice.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Wednesdays,  6:00-7:45.      Mr.  Adley. 

This  is  an  advanced  course  intended  for  students  who  have  already 
taken  the  course  in  Advertising  and  Marketing  29-30  and  several  other 
courses  in  Advertising  and  Marketing.  It  deals  concretely  with  the 
problems  of  mail  order  advertising  and  selling  from  the  manufacturer 
to    the    dealer,  from   the   manufacturer   to   the   consumer,   and  from   the 
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dealer  to  the  consumer.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  mechanics  and 
technique  of  the  work,  as  well  as  to  the  actual  construction  of  copy  in 
the  form  of  catalogues,  booklets,  and  letters. 

ENGLISH 
11-12.  Business  English.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  morn- 
ing division,  Wednesdays,  9:00-11:00;  afternoon  division,  Mondays  445- 
6:30;  evening  division,  Thursdays,  6:00-7:45;  night  division,  Tuesdays 
7:45-9:45;  Thursdays,  7:45-9:45.  Brooklyn  Division,  Wednesdays,  7:45- 
9:45.  First  term  division  in  English  12,  Fridays,  6:00-7:45  (for  those  who 
completed  English  1  in  June,  1915).  Second  term  division  in  English  11 
Fridays,  6:00-7:45.  Assistant  Professor  Hotchkiss,  Mr.  Kilduff,  and  Mr' 
Badger. 

The  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  drill  students  in  the  use  of  correct 
and  forceful  English  for  business  purposes.  Lectures  deal  with  the  general 
principles  of  effective  expression  and  impression  and  with  their  application 
to  the  types  of  composition  most  frequently  used  in  business.  Corre- 
spondence receives  special  attention.  A  great  deal  of  practice  is  given  in 
the  actual  work  of  composition  in  the  forms  of  business  letters,  articles 
reports,  arguments  and  other  pieces  of  material,  that  attempt  to  influence 
and  direct  action. 

18  Advanced  Business  Correspondence.  (30  hours.)  Second  term, 
Mondays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Kilduff. 

A  detailed  study  is  made  of  some  of  the  more  important  kinds  of  corre- 
spondence, exclusive  of  sales  letters.  Collections,  adjustments,  and  the 
handling  of  inquiries  receive  special  attention.  The  final  object  of  the  work 
is  the  development  of  an  efficient  correspondence  system  for  a  business  or 
financial  house. 

35-36.  Argumentation  and  Public  Speaking.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms,  Mondays,  7:45-9:45,  Mr.  Bergh.  Saturdays,  1:00-3:00  Dr 
Tonsor. 

This  course  stimulates  clear  and  original  thinking  and  imparts  the  power 
of  effective  oral  presentation.  In  public  speaking,  the  subjects  considered 
are  speech-composition,  persuasion  and  the  following  forms  of  public  address- 
speech  for  a  cause,  speech  of  introduction,  address  of  welcome,  speech  of 
a  representative,  business  speech,  selling  talk,  speech  of  indignation,  speech 
of  commemoration,  patriotic  speech  and  after-dinner  speech.  Using  these 
types,  the  student  delivers  before  the  class  a  number  of  speeches.  He  receives 
individual  training  and  criticism.  He  is  given  practical  instruction  in  the 
use  and  the  developing  of  the  voice,  in  gesture  and  in  position. 

In  argumentation,  the  class  studies  analysis,  evidence,  methods  of  re- 
search, brief-drawing,  processes  of  argument  and  refutation.     The  theory. 
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thus  acquired,  is  applied  in  a  series  of  class  debates  on  subjects  considered 
in  the  other  courses  of  the  school. 

45-46.  Advanced  Argumentation  and  Public  Speaking.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Dr.  Tonsor. 

The  work  will  consist  in  carefully  composing  fifteen  minute  speeches  and 
delivering  the  same.  Various  audiences  will  be  presupposed.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  the  development  of  a  finished  oral  delivery. 

The  laboratory  method  will  be  pursued,  students  taking  notes  of  criticisms 
and  advice  to  the  speakers.     No  lectures  will  be  given. 

Prerequisite,  English  31-32,  or  the  equivalent  thereof.  Class  limited  to 
twenty  students,  and  conditional  upon  ten  taking  the  course. 


ECONOMICS 

1.  Political  Economy.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  morning  division, 
Fridays,  10:00-11:00,  second  hour  (quiz  sections)  to  be  arranged;  after- 
noon division,  Tuesdays,  4:45-6:30;  evening  division,  Fridays,  6:00-7:45; 
night  division,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.  Second  term,  Tuesdays,  11:00- 
12:00,  second  hour  (quiz  sections)  to  be  arranged;  Mondays  6:00-7:45. 
Professor  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  Kennedy,  Assistant  Professor  Gowin 
and  assistants. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science  of  busi- 
ness. The  purpose  is  to  bring  before  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  the  problems 
which  economists  have  sought  to  solve  and  to  make  him  able  to  read  the 
scientific  literature  of  the  subject  intelligently.  Collateral  reading  is  as- 
signed in  Seager's  Introduction  to  Economics,  and  in  the  works  of  Gide, 
Taussig,  Fetter  and  Ely. 

2.  Practical  Economic  Problems.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  morning 
division,  Fridays,  10:00-11:00,  second  hour  (quiz  sections)  to  be  arranged; 
afternoon  division,  Tuesdays,  4:45-6:30;  evening  division,  Fridays,  6:00- 
7:45;  night  division,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.  Professor  Johnson,  Assistant 
Professor  Kennedy,  Assistant  Professor  Gowin  and  assistants. 

In  this  course  the  test  of  experience  is  applied  to  the  so-called  principles 
or  laws  of  Political  Economy.  Among  the  problems  discussed  are  the  fol- 
lowing: foreign  commerce,  American  merchant  marine,  economic  effects  of 
war,  immigration,  trusts,  labor  problems,  railroads,  banking  reform,  taxation, 
public  ownership,  socialism  and  social  reform. 

11-12.  Elements  of  Statistical  Methods.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
leoond  terms,  Fridays,  7:45-0:45.    Mr.  Hathaway. 

in  spite  of  the  vogue  of  statistics,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  as- 
sume that  the  student  has  any  knowledge  of  statistics — even  of  the  simplest 
itatistical  problems  and  methods.     A  knowledge  of  algebra  through  quad- 
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ratios  is  desirable  but  is  not  made  a  prerequisite.  The  general  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  train  the  student  in  the  work  actually  required  of  a  statistician 
and  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  statistical  work,  method  and 
theory. 

The  work  of  the  first  term  covers:  history,  development,  and  definitions 
of  the  science;  review  of  amount  and  scope  of  present  day  statistical  work; 
the  recent  enormous  growth  in  the  fields  of  private  enterprise;  planning  an 
investigation;  approximation  and  accuracy;  frequency  tables;  types  and 
averages;  dispersion  and  skewness;  historical  data  and  methods  of  compari- 
son; correlation;  purpose,  kind,  and  construction  of  graphics,  etc  ■  class 
exercises  throughout  the  term  in  preparing  schedules  and  definitions  for 
sample  problems;  preparing  frequency  tables;  determining  and  locating  the 
arithmetical  average,  mode  and  median;  constructing  index  numbers,  his- 
tograms, curves,  etc. 

The  second  term  is  devoted  to  analysis  and  study  of  the  technique  of  (1) 
social  -statistics— characteristics  and  composition  of  population;  immigra- 
tion; occupations  and  unemployment;  crime,  pauperism  and  benevolence- 
mortality  and  morbidity;  life  insurance,  pensions,  accident  and  sickness 
disability,  etc.  (2)  Statistics  of  Commerce  and  Industry— manufactures  and 
mining;  agriculture  and  forestry;  public  utilities;  wages  and  prices;  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce,  etc.  (3)  Financial  statistics— wealth,  debt  and 
taxation;  money  and  banking;  corporation  statistics  and  cost  accounting, 
etc  Students  will  be  required  to  prepare  statistical  tables,  comments,  charts 
and  diagrams  on  the  various  subjects  both  during  and  outside  of  class  hours. 

>    I3~14-    Technique  of  Social  Statistics.     (60  hours.)     First  and  second 
terms.     [Not  given  1915-1916.] 

15-16.     Woman  in  Industry.      (60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms, 
luesdays,  7:45-9:45.     Miss  vom  Baur. 

This  course  is  especially  planned  to  be  of  help  to  young  women  in 
choosing  their  careers.  After  a  historical  study  of  woman's  share  in  the 
development  of  business  and  industry  in  the  past,  the  opportunities  now 
open  to  her  will  be  considered  in  detail.  Lectures  will  be  given  by 
women  who  have  been  successful  in  different  vocations.  The  qualifica- 
tions and  training  necessary  for  efiicient  work  in  such  fields  as  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  discussed:  advertising,  buying  and  selling,  journalism 
executive  positions,  institutional  management,  secretarial  work,  indus- 
trial art,  household  economics,  architecture,  the  professions,  outdoor 
occupations,  etc. 

_  This  course  is  open  to  the  general  public  without  charge.     The  audience  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  suggested  by  the  addresses. 

Students  seeking  credit  will  be  required  to  pay  the  regular  fee  and  mill  be 
assigned  special  readings  and  examinations. 
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101-102.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Wednesdays,  4:00-6:00.     Dr.  Reed. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  economic  theory.  This  course  is  intended 
primarily  for  those  who  intend  to  teach.  It  is  open  only  to  seniors  and  grad- 
uates who  have  taken  Economics  1-2  or  the  equivalent. 

105-106.  Economic  Theory.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Thursdays,  4:00-6:00.     Associate  Professor  Galloway. 

An  analysis  of  the  modern  theories  of  value  and  distribution.  This  course 
is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  intend  to  teach.  It  is  open  only  to  sen- 
iors and  graduates  who  have  taken  Economics  1-2  or  the  equivalent. 

107-108.  Economic  Statistics.  (60  hours)  First  and  second  terms- 
Tuesdays,  6:00-7:45.     Dr.  Falkner. 

An  account  of  the  measurable  factors  in  the  economic  life  of  modern 
nations  such  as  population,  agriculture,  manufactures,  mining,  commerce, 
banking,  prices,  money,  wages,  etc.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  facts  concerning  the  United  States  and  the  sources  of  information. 
The  course  will  include  a  description  of  the  methods  by  which  economic 
statistics  are  gathered,  a  discussion  of  the  accuracy  of  returns,  the  limi- 
tations on  their  use,  and  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  in  statistical  interpre- 
tation. 

This  course  will  be  open  only  to  seniors  and  graduates. 

109-110.  Economic  Aspects  of  War.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Mondays,  4:00-6:00.     Professor  Clapp. 

The  commercial,  industrial  and  financial  causes,  changes,  aspects  and 
prospects  of  the  European  War. 

FINANCE 

1-2.  Elements  of  Private  Finance.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  afternoon  division,  Thursdays,  4:45-6:30;  evening  division,  Wednes- 
days, 6:00-7:45;  night  division,  Thursdays,  7:45-9:45;  Brooklyn  division, 
Tuesdays,  7:30-9:30.  First  term,  morning  division,  Tuesdays,  11:00-1:00, 
and  Thursdays,  2:00-4:00.  Second  term,  morning  division,  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  11:00-1:00.     Associate  Professor  Gerstenberg  and  Mr.  Ettinger. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  financial  policy  involved 
in  the  organization  and  management  of  business  enterprises.  The  basis  of 
•study  will  be  the  recorded  instruments,  transactions  and  forms  used  in  actual 
practice.  The  difference  between  what  is  permissible  in  law  and  what  is 
expedient  in  practice  will  be  constantly  emphasized.  The  course  covers  all 
the  instruments  of  finance,  the  methods  of  raising  and  managing  investment 
and  working  capital,  interbusiness  relations,  distribution  of  profits,  causes 
and  remedies  for  failures.  Text-book,  Gerstenberg's  Materials  of  Corpora- 
tion Finance,  and  Gerstenberg's  Problems  in  Private  Finance. 
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Fndays,    UjOt-lM;    mght    division,    Tuesdays,    7:45-9:45.      Professed 

Johnson  and  Mr.  Foster. 
The  course  is  a  critical  study  of  the  theory  and  principles  governing  the 

means  of  payment.     The  history  of  monetary  experiences  in  the  United 

btates  is  given  m  considerable  detail. 

•    4-     ^eoiyandHistoiy  of  Banking.     (30  hours.)     Second  term,  morn- 

ing  division    Fridays   11:00-1:00;   night   division,    Tuesdays,    7:45-9:45. 
Professor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Foster. 

This  course  begins  with  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  work  done  by  banks  of 
deposit  and  issue.  The  banks  of  issue  in  Europe  are  described.  The  de- 
velopment of  banking  in  the  United  States  is  made  a  subject  of  special  study. 
The  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  national  banking  system  and 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  The  students  are  assigned  readings  in  Dunbar's 
History  and  Theory  of  Banking,  White's  Money  and  Banking,  and  Holds- 
worth  s  Money  and  Banking. 

5-  banking  Practice.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Wednesday,  7:45-9-45 
Mr.  Jefferson. 

An  advanced  course  for  students  already  in  the  banking  business,  designed 

banks'         m°dern  aPPr°Ved  efficien^  me**ods  now  used  in  the  leadiug 

«  t  /,°fign  BankiDg  PraCtiCe*     (3°   h0Ursl     Second   te™>    Mondays, 
0:00-7:45.  J 

A  course  in  comparative  banking  practice  which  will  assist  the  students 
who  intend  to  enter  American  banks  in  understanding  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  foreign  banking  systems,  and  will  aid  students  entering 
the  export  and  import  field  in  understanding  the  credit  situation  abroad 

J'  /Teign  Exchan£e.     (SO  hours.)     Second  term,  Fridays,  6:00-7:45 
Mr.  Escher. 

The  course  is  of  practical  benefit  to  men  employed  in  the  exchange  de- 
partments of  banks.  It  involves  the  study  of  the  banking  systems  of  leading 
foreign  countries  and  an  analysis  of  the  various  transactions  which  cause 
fluctuations  m  the  rates  of  exchange.  The  course  is  theoretical  only  in  so 
far  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  student  understand  the  technique  of  ex- 
change The  relation  of  trust  companies  to  the  New  York  money  market 
is  considered.  Reference  books:  Escher's  Elements  of  Foreign  Exchange, 
Goschen  s  Foreign  Exchange,  Clare's  ABC  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges,  and 
Bagehot  s  Lombard  Street 

o.     Public   Finance.     (30   hours).     First   term,  Mondays,  11:00-1  00 
E>r.  Reed. 

A  practical  study  is  made  of  the  principles  of  governmental  expendi- 
tures and  revenues,  of  public  debts  and  financial  administration.     Par- 
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ticular  attention   is   devoted   to   recent   tendencies    in   state    and    local 
taxation.     The  Federal  income  tax  is  studied  in  detail. 

20.  The  Financing  of  Industrial  Enterprises.  (30  hours.)  Associate 
Professor  Gerstenberg.     [Not  given  1915-1916.] 

21.  Railway  Finance.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Tuesdays,  6:00-7:45. 
Associate  Professor  Gerstenberg. 

A  study  of  the  history,  promotion,  organization  and  financial  management 
of  steam  railroads,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  railroad  re- 
ports. Text-book,  Sakolski's  American  Railway  Economics.  Finance  1-2 
is  prerequisite. 

22.  Public  Utilities  Finance.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Tuesdays,  6:00- 
7:45.     Associate  Professor  Gerstenberg. 

A  study  of  the  history,  promotion,  organization  and  management  of  public 
utilities,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  electric  utilities,  including  urban, 
suburban  and  interurban  railways  and  central  power  stations.  Text-book, 
Gerstenberg's  Economics  of  Electric  Public  Utilities.  Finance  1-2  is 
prerequisite. 

24.  Panics  and  Depressions.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Thursdays, 
7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  is  devoted  largely  to  an  historical  review  of 
the  principal  financial  disturbances  of  the  last  half -century  and  an  inductive 
study  of  the  conditions  which  made  them  possible.  In  the  light  of  the  facts 
thus  presented,  the  theories  put  forth  by  various  writers  as  to  the  causes  of 
panics  are  discussed  and  criticized.  The  true  explanation  is  sought  in  the 
relation  of  credit  to  industrial  activity. 

During  the  second  part  of  the  course  the  instructor  will  discuss  and 
analyze  the  material,  particularly  statistical,  that  is  the  basis  of  the  study  of 
"fundamental  business  conditions."  After  analyzing  and  classifying  this 
material  students  will  be  expected  each  week  to  compile  and  record  current 
data  concerning  banking,  investment,  and  business  conditions,  in  an  effort 
to  appraise  the  immediate  situation  and  to  note  and  measure  tendencies 
toward  future  improvement  or  impairment.  Practical  considerations  will 
govern.  The  most  advanced  methods  in  use  among  business  and  financial 
houses  will  be  taught. 

31-32.  Mathematics  of  Finance.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms. 
[Not  given  1915-1916.] 

33-34-  Security  Investments.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Thursdays,  6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Chamberlain. 

This  course  is  planned  as  a  direct  preparation  for  active  financial  vocations, 
but  a  thorough  groundwork  in  correct  theory  is  first  laid.  A  study  is  first 
made  of  the  channels  of  investment,  and  then  various  forms  of  investments 
are  studied  separately.     After  the  introductory  lectures  and  discussion,  a 
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part  of  each  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  some  current  security 
notations  or  of  the  current  financial  situation  and  trend.  The  work  of  the 
course  will  be  based  on  Chamberlain's  The  Principles  of  Bond  Investment. 

35-  Organization  and  Work  of  Bond  and  Brokerage  Houses.  (30  hours.) 
First  term,  Mondays,  7:45-9:45.      — . 

A  course  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  brokerage  business,  so 
arranged  as  to  be  of  practical  benefit  to  the  student  of  finance  and  account- 
ing, and  to  those  who  are  already  in  the  brokerage  field  or  who  expect  to 
enter  it. 

A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  various  phases  of  brokerage  (securities: 
stocks  and  bonds;  commodities:  cotton,  grain,  oil,  produce  and  coffee),  the 
methods  and  law  of  financing  transactions;  also  a  study  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  different  Exchanges,  insofar  as  the  rules  of  conduct  affect 
the  relation  of  the  broker  to  his  customer  and  to  his  fellow  Exchange-mem- 
bers. 

The  individual  departments  are  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  order 
that  the  student  may  be  made  to  understand  the  interior  organization  and 
management  of  each  department  and  its  relation  to  the  business  as  a  whole. 
A  set  of  transactions  will  be  taken  up,  typical  of  every  phase  of  the  enter- 
prise from  its  inception  to  the  point  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  dissolution. 

36.     Stock  Brokerage.     (30  hours.)    Second  term,  Mondays,  7:45-9:45. 

Each  branch  of  the  brokerage  business  is  discussed  independently  and  all 
the  theory  thereto  appertaining  is  illustrated  in  the  actual  handling  of  items 
occurring  in  the  usual  course  of  activity.  The  agencies  employed  to  facili- 
tate the  payment  and  delivery  of  the  securities  and  commodities  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail.  The  operation  of  the  books  of  account  and  record  is  illus- 
trated through  the  medium  of  typical  transactions. 

Financial  statements  are  compiled,  analyzed  and  commented  upon. 

The  subject  of  auditing  is  taken  up  only  in  its  relation  to  the  broker's 
accounts.     The  procedure  will  be  outlined  and  special  facts  emphasized. 

The  law  necessary  to  the  accountant  at  the  time  of  dissolution  through 
failure  is  deemed  important  enough  to  be  included  in  this  course  of  study. 

38.  Stock  Exchange  and  Speculation.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Mon- 
days, 6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Atwood. 

The  work  of  the  world's  leading  stock  exchanges  is  studied,  and  a  detailed 
examination  is  made  of  the  methods  of  doing  business  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Especially  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  actual  ma- 
chinery of  speculation,  the  execution  of  orders,  the  duties  of  a  floor  broker, 
commissions,  interests,  margins,  short  selling,  call  loans,  the  relation  of 
broker  to  customer,  etc.     Some  attention  is  given  to  the  economic  function 
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and  ethics  of  speculation,  and  to  the  mistakes  and  successes  of  speculators. 
Manipulation,  matched  orders,  bucketing,  and  other  much  discussed  prac- 
tices are  analyzed.  Principles  and  practices  of  stock  exchanges  and  specula- 
tion are  both  discussed  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  will  understand 
current  agitation  on  these  subjects. 

41.  Insurance  Law  and  Practice.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Wednes- 
days, 7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Hardy. 

Fire,  life,  accident  and  health  insurance  are  presented  in  a  practical 
way,  with  the  critical  examination  of  the  application,  the  warranties 
therein  and  the  various  forms  of  policies;  the  legal  rights  of  the  insured, 
the  beneficiary  and  the  insurer,  with  full  consideration  of  insurable  in- 
terest, premiums,  assessments,  proofs,  performance  of  contract,  forfeiture, 
waiver,  limitations,  assignments,  wives'  policies,  bankruptcy,  suicide, 
fraud,  incontestibility,  agency. 

42.  Principles  of  Insurance.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Wednesdays, 
7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Hardy. 

The  principles  common  to  all  branches  of  insurance,  life,  fire,  casualty, 
accident,  marine,  and  so  on,  are  presented,  and  the  various  applications  of 
those  principles  are  carefully  studied. 

43-44.  Fire  Insurance.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Thurs- 
days, 6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Hardy. 

A  practical  course  intended  primarily  for  employees  of  fire  insurance  or 
real  estate  companies.  The  following  topics,  among  others,  are  discussed: 
inspecting;  rating;  fire  protection,  office  organization  of  a  fire  insurance 
company;  adjustment  of  losses,  brokerage.  In  addition  to  the  systematic 
instruction  there  will  be  a  number  of  special  lectures  by  officials  of  various 
companies. 

45-46.  Real  Estate.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  evening  divi- 
sion, Tuesdays,  6:00-7:45;  morning  division,  Fridays,  11:00-1:00.  Mr. 
Benson  and  Mr.  Ettinger. 

A  systematic  discussion  of  realty  values,  law  and  management,  including 
the  following  topics:  brokers,  their  duties  and  obligations;  contracts  of  sale 
and  exchange;  deeds,  mortgages,  leases  and  letting  agreements;  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant;  examining,  closing  and  insuring  real  estate  titles;  taxes 
and  assessments;  building  loan  operations;  planning  the  building  and 
provisions  of  building  and  tenement  house  codes;  growth  of  cities  and  theory 
of  nalty  values;  apartment  house  management.  Essentially  a  practical 
course  for  the  benefil  of  owners  and  managers  of  real  estate  or  men  engaged 
in  t he  re.il  estate  business. 
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48.  Credits  and  Collections.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  evening  division, 
Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45;  afternoon  division,  Thursdays,  2:00-4:00.  Mr. 
Golieb  and  Mr.  Ettinger. 

This  course  includes  a  practical  study  of  the  essential  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  credit  risks;  the  sources  for  obtaining  the  necessary 
information;  the  analysis  of  reports  emphasizing  distinctive  features  to  be 
found  in  reports  of  the  various  credit  agencies;  analysis  of  financial  state- 
ments; the  organization  and  operation  of  credit  departments,  including  the 
relation  of  this  department  to  the  other  branches  of  the  business;  collections 
and  adjustments,  under  which  heading  will  be  considered  the  friendly  liquida- 
tion of  insolvent  estates  and  also  proceedings  in  bankruptcy.  Credit  asso- 
ciations and  bureaus;  credit  co-operation;  credit  insurance,  as  well  as  several 
other  practical  credit  problems  will  be  discussed. 

1 01-102.  Finance  Seminar.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Wednesdays,  1:00-3:00.  Associate  Professor  Gerstenberg  and  Finance 
Faculty. 

A  laboratory  course  in  the  study  of  corporation  reports  and  analysis  of 
financial  conditions.  This  course  will  be  open  to  a  limited  number  of  college 
graduates  who  have  first  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  the 
Department. 

GEOGRAPHY 

7-8.  Principles  of  Economic  Geography.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
term,  Thursdays,  7:45-9:45.     Assistant  Professor  Finlay. 

The  general  theme  of  the  course  is  the  dependence  of  mankind  upon  the 
earth's  physical  resources.  The  lectures  cover  the  following  topics :  agencies 
of  existing  change  and  their  work;  transportation,  oceanic,  coastwise,  in- 
terior by  water  and  by  rail;  mineral  resources  and  their  conservation;  water 
power;  irrigation;  land  and  its  conservation;  soils,  climates  and  vegetable 
products;  animal  products;  the  reactions  between  man  and  his  environment. 

Text-books:  Printed  notes  of  the  lectures  are  on  sale  at  the  bookstore. 
In  addition,  use  is  made  of  Physical  and  Commercial  Geography,  by  Gregory, 
Keller  and  Bishop;  and  Commercial  Geography,  by  Robinson. 

17.  Commercial  Geography  of  Europe  and  the  East.  (30  hours.)  First 
term,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.     Professor  Woodman. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  geography  of  the  eastern  countries  is  con- 
sidered, from  the  points  of  view  of  their  geographic  causes  and  influences, 
and  of  the  relations  of  the  conditions  in  those  parts  of  the  world  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  especially  the  future  of  the  United  States.  In  1915-1916,  the 
special  theme  of  the  course  is  the  great  European  War— its  geographic  in- 
fluences and  its  bearing  upon  the  economic  situation  of  the  world,  and  es- 
pecially the  United  States. 
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18.  Commercial  Geography  of  Pan-America.  (30  hours.)  Second 
term,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.     Professor  Woodman. 

The  work  of  this  course  follows  essentially  the  same  lines  as  the  previous 
course,  the  central  theme  being  the  geographical  factors  controlling  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  two  hemispheres;  and  special  consideration  is  given  to  the 
future  of  South  America  and  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  that  future. 

HI-II2.  Seminar  in  Economic  Geography.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms,  Fridays,  4 :00-6 :00.     Professor  Woodman. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  individual  study  of  problems  in  Economic 
Geography  by  students  who  have  already  taken  some  work  in  the  subject. 
The  nature  of  the  problems  will  be  determined  for  each  member  by  his  pre- 
vious preparation  and  his  inclination.  The  work  consists  of  the  working 
out  of  problems  from  original  literature,  the  results  being  discussed  at  the 
weekly  conferences. 

The  course  may  be  taken  for  a  single  term,  or  for  the  year.  Open  only  to 
seniors  and  graduates. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

I.  Fundamental  Principles  of  Government 

i-2.  American  Government.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45;  Wednesdays,  4:00-6:00.     Dr.  McLeod. 

This  is  a  fundamental  course  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
should  be  taken  by  all  those  who  contemplate  more  advanced  study  in  the 
field  of  government  and  public  affairs.  The  course  will  deal  with  the  for- 
mation, adoption,  and  development  of  the  federal  constitution;  the  or- 
ganization of  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the  national 
government  with  some  reference  to  their  historical  development;  the  general 
features  of  state  government,  and  the  underlying  principles  of  local  govern- 
ment other  than  city  government.  Weekly  reports  on  an  assigned  text 
will  be  required,  and  there  will  be  short  examinations  at  regular  intervals. 

3-4.  The  Principles  of  Politics.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Fridays,  6:00-7:45.     Professor  Jenks. 

A  discussion  of  fundamental  principles  of  the  state  and  government  studied 
from  the  viewpoint,  of  the  actual  work  of  the  leading  governments  of  the 
presenl  day.  As  a  basis  for  study  text-books  will  be  used.  Many  of  the 
questions  of  the  day  that  are  fundamental  in  their  nature,  such  as 
suffrage,  political  parties,  proportional  representation,  the  recall,  inier- 
uational  relations,  will  be  considered. 

Offered  for  oredit  only  i<>  undergraduates. 
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5-6.  Legal  and  Political  Aspects  of  Industrial  History.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms,  Mondays,  6:00-7:45.     Mr.  R.  D.  Smith. 

This  course  will  deal  primarily  with  the  industrial  history  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  with  special  emphasis  on  its 
legal  and  political  aspects.  The  effect  of  industrial  organization  and 
development,  not  only  upon  political  theories,  but  also  upon  economic 
and  social  conditions,  will  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Illustrative  material 
from  the  later  industrial  history  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Japan  and  China  will  also  be  used. 

Offered  for  credit  only  to  undergraduates. 

103-104.  The  Relation  of  Government  to  Business.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms,  Thursdays,  6:00-7:45.     Professor  Jenks. 

A  study  of  the  direct  influence  upon  business  of  certain  departments  of 
governments,  central  and  local.  The  aim  is  to  show  clearly  the  value  of 
governmental  activity  touching  business,  to  discuss  principles  that  do  deter- 
mine and  should  determine  the  scope  of  such  activity  and  that  in  conse- 
quence may  determine  the  attitude  of  business  men  towards  such  govern- 
mental action.  In  the  discussion  careful  treatment  is  given  to  important 
questions  of  the  day,  such  as  the  corporation  problem,  monetary  reform,  the 
minimum  wage,  socialism,  etc. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  seniors  and  graduates.  Graduate  students  will 
he  required  to  do  additional  collateral  reading  and  to  take  in  addition  research 
course  205-206  described  below. 

II.  Municipal  Government 

Government  21-22.  Municipal  Government.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms,  Wednesdays,  6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Loomis. 

The  course  will  deal  with  the  machinery  of  city  government.  It  will  include 
a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the  city  to  the  state,  such  as  the  problem  of 
municipal  home  rule;  the  political  features  of  city  government,  such  as  the 
activities  of  political  parties,  the  suffrage,  and  the  initiative  and  referendum; 
the  city  charter;  and  the  various  forms  of  city  government,  such  as  the  com- 
mission form,  city  manager  form,  etc. 

The  principal  emphasis  of  the  course  will  be  placed  upon  American  prac- 
tice and  experience,  but  enough  attention  will  be  paid  to  city  government  in 
Europe  to  bring  out  the  points  of  contrast  between  American  and  European 
methods. 

The  course  will  be  conducted  by  means  of  lectures  and  class  discussion. 
The  text-book  will  be  Munro's  Government  of  American  Cities,  and  from  time 
to  tune  reading  will  be  assigned  in  Munro's  Government  of  European  Cities. 
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(Students  in  the  course  who  are  registered  in  Washington  Square  College 
will  be  required  to  report  weekly  on  additional  collateral  reading  assign- 
ments.) 

Offered  for  credit  only  to  undergraduates. 

111-112.  Municipal  Administration.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Loomis. 

The  course  will  deal  with  the  functions  of  city  government.  It  will  include 
a  discussion  of  the  following  administrative  problems  of  the  modern  city: 
the  control  of  public  utilities,  such  as  local  transportation,  water,  gas  and 
electricity,  and  markets;  housing;  public  health;  the  protection  of  life  and 
property;  the  administration  of  justice  and  of  corrections;  education;  rec- 
reation; charities;  and  finance.  Illustrative  material  will  be  drawn  from 
the  experience  and  practices  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  The  course  will  be  conducted  by  means  of  lectures  and  class  dis- 
cussion, based  upon  reading  assignments.  There  will  be  no  regular  text- 
book. (Students  in  the  course  who  are  registered  in  Washington  Square 
College  will  be  required  to  report  weekly  upon  additional  collateral  reading.) 

The  course  is  given  both  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  credit.  Graduates 
who  desire  to  receive  credit  must,  however,  register  in  either  Government 
101-102  {Training  Course  at  Government  House)  or  in  Government  205-206 
{Research  in  Government) .  In  case  the  latter  course  is  elected,  a  report  must 
be  made  on  a  thorough  course  of  investigation  of  some  assigned  topic. 

116.  Municipal  Finance.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Tuesdays,  7:45- 
9:45.     Mr.  Loomis. 

The  course  is  intended  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  financial  problems 
of  the  modern  city.  The  city  budget  will  be  discussed  under  the  following 
general  headings:  revenues,  including  various  forms  of  taxation,  such  as 
general  property,  increment,  franchise,  income,  and  other,  the  collection  and 
assessment  of  taxes,  local  assessments,  and  other  revenues;  the  control  of 
expenditures,  budgetary  procedure,  and  methods  of  economy;  the  purpose 
of  municipal  outlays,  indebtedness,  and  methods  of  amortization.  Illus- 
trative material  will  be  drawn  from  the  experience  and  practices  of  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  course  will  be  conducted 
by  means  of  lectures  and  class  discussion,  based  upon  reading  assignments. 
There  will  be  no  regular  text-book.  (Students  in  the  course  who  are  regis- 
tered in  Washington  Square  College  will  be  required  to  report  weekly  upon 
additional  collateral  reading.) 

The  course  is  given  both  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  credit.  Graduates 
who  desire  to  receive  credit  must,  however,  register  in  Government  205-206 
{Research  in  Government) ,  in  connection  with  which  they  will  be  required  to 
complete,  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor,  a  report  on  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  some  appropriate  topic. 
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III.  State  and  National  Government 

35-36.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Administration.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms,  Mondays,  6:00-7:45.     — 

This  course  will  treat  of  the  ways  in  which  various  activities  of 
business  corporations  are  controlled  and  directed  by  public  administra- 
tive bodies;  the  practice  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  of  the 
United  States. 

A  study  will  be  made  during  the  first  term  of  the  organization,  func- 
tions, activities  and  accomplishments  of  the  State  administrative  boards, 
commissions  and  departments  with  special  reference  to  those  having 
jurisdiction  over  business  activities,  such  as  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sions, the  Tax  Commissions,  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Insurance 
Departments.  Illustrative  material  will  be  drawn  from  the  experience 
and  practices  of  the  leading  States  of  the  Union. 

The  second  term  will  be  devoted  to  the  organization,  functions,  activ- 
ities and  accomplishments  of  the  Federal  administrative  boards,  com- 
missions, and  departments  with  special  reference  to  those  having 
jurisdiction  over  business  activities,  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

This  course  is  intended  to  be  of  use  to  those  students  whose  work  is 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  acts  of  public  commissions  or  who  intend 
to  engage  in  public  or  semi-public  activities,  either  as  private  individuals 
or  Government  employes. 

45-46.  American  Political  Parties.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms 
[Not  given  in  1915-1916.] 

47-48.  Immigration  and  Welfare  Work  for  Immigrants.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms,  Thursdays,  7:45-9:45.  Professor  Jenks  and  Dr. 
Racca. 

The  course  will  deal  with  the  important  political  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  immigration  problem,  including  policies  of  restriction  and  selection, 
of  distribution,  housing,  sanitation,  and  citizenship.  In  addition,  a  thorough 
discussion  will  be  given  of  the  practical  means  that  may  be  adopted  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  immigrants,  and  bring  them  into  more  helpful  rela- 
tions with  the  body  politic. 

49-50.  Social  Legislation.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Thurs- 
days, 4 :45-6 :30.     Mr.  DeWitt. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the  more 
important  ways  in  which  government— national,  state,  municipal— is  endea- 
voring to  relieve  social  and  economic  distress  through  legislation.  Rubinow's 
Social  Insurance  will  be  used  as  a  text.  In  connection  with  the  course, 
the  laws  of  different  states,  with  especial  reference  to  our  own  laws,  are  given 
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on  such  subjects  as  mothers'  pensions;  child  labor;  factory  regulation  and 
inspection;  prevention  of  diseases,  especially  occupational  diseases;  working- 
men's  compensation;  sickness,  unemployment  and  old  age  insurance. 

113-114.  Governments  of  Europe.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Tuesdays,  6:00-7:45.     Dr.  McLeod. 

This  course  covers  in  a  comparative  way  the  political  institutions  of  Eng- 
land and  some  of  the  more  important  Continental  European  countries  with 
some  attention  to  their  historical  development.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  bring  out  the  chief  points  which  serve  to  distinguish  these  systems  from 
the  practice  of  the  United  States. 

Students  desiring  to  count  this  course  for  graduate  credit  will  be  required 
to  complete  a  satisfactory  piece  of  original  research  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructor. 

IV.   International  Law  and  Practice 

1 09-1 10.  International  Law.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Tuesdays,  4:45-6:30.     Dr.  Crecraft. 

The  nature  and  development  of  international  law.  The  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  nations  in  time  of  peace.  The  arbitration  movement.  The  laws 
of  war  and  neutrality.     America's  contribution  to  international  law. 

Modern  questions  in  international  law  in  connection  with  the  present  war 
will  receive  special  attention. 

V.  Special  Courses 

101-102.  Public  Affairs  of  the  City  of  New  York.  (60  hours.)  (Given 
at  Government  House.)  First  and  second  terms,  Mondays,  7:45-9:45;  Tues- 
days, 4:00-6:00.     Professor  Jenks  and  Mr.  Lamkie. 

This  course  covers  the  practical  detail  of  the  administration  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Frequent  excursions  are  made  to  institutions  connected  with 
various  city  departments  and  to  other  points  of  interest.  Combined  with 
this  work  is  the  instruction  of  the  class  members  in  the  leadership  of  civic 
groups  to  which  they  are  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  study  of 
the  city  government.  Open  only  to  graduates  unless  by  special  permission 
of  the  professor  in  charge. 

105-106.  The  University  Forum  (Modern  Questions  in  International 
Politics).  (30  hours.)  Fifteen  lectures,  Fridays,  5:00-6:00.  Judson  Me- 
morial Building,  Washington  Square  South.     Directed  by  Professor  Jenks. 

The  University  Forum  aims  to  make  the  university  a  greater  force  in  train- 
ing students  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  in  helping  citizens  to 
understand  the  problems  of  government.  A  study  of  leading  questions  of 
the  day  in  the  field  of  politics  is  made  in  the  Forum.  Frequently  these 
questions  are  those  of  great  economic  significance  such  as  certain  phases  of 
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the  labor  question  or  socialism.  During  the  year  1914-1915,  a  careful  study 
of  the  European  War  was  made  in  its  historical  and  political  relations,  to- 
gether with  its  bearing  upon  the  financial  and  economic  situation  of  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  the  politics  of  the 
future.  The  audience  is  given  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  suggested 
by  the  addresses  and  to  engage  in  the  discussion  of  the  topics  presented. 

Students  seeking  credit  will  be  assigned  special  reading  and  examinations. 

205-206.  Research  in  Government  (Federal,  State  and  Municipal). 
(30  to  60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Pro- 
fessor Jenks,  Mr.  Loomis,  Dr.  McLeod  and  Mr.  Lamkie. 

The  course  will  be  open  only  to  graduate  students.  Special  individual 
investigation  will  be  made  into  some  of  the  phases  of  the  administrative 
activities  of  the  federal,  state,  county,  or  city  government.  The  work  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors,  and  assisted  by  the  co-operation 
of  officials.  The  amount  of  credit,  not  to  exceed  60  hours,  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  satisfactory  work  accomplished. 

JOURNALISM 

The  Newspaper 

1-2.  News  Writing.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms.  Tuesdays* 
8:00-10:00,  Thursdays,  11:00-1:00.     Assistant  Professor  Lee. 

The  methods  of  writing  news  articles  for  the  press  are  considered  in 
lectures  and  discussions.  A  large  amount  of  time  is  given  to  actual  practice 
in  writing  the  news  stories  based  upon  the  assignments  made  in  class. 

3-4-  News  Reporting.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Tuesdays, 
5:00-8:00.     Mr.  Hughes. 

A  practical  course  in  the  gathering  of  news.  Students  are  assigned  to 
cover  news  stories  as  nearly  as  practicable  as  in  the  city  department  of  a 
daily  paper. 

5-6.  Current  Topics.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Mondays, 
6:00-7:45.     Assistant  Professor  Wilson. 

This  course  gives  a  wide  knowledge  of  contemporary  events  and  of  the 
sources  of  information  regarding  them.  It  includes  also  an  examination 
of  their  journalistic  and  editorial  treatment  by  the  leading  New  York  dailies 
and  weeklies,  and  an  analysis,  based  upon  this  examination,  of  their  impor- 
tance as  news  and  as  events  of  more  permanent  significance. 

7-8.  Newspaper  Practice.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Thursdays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Davis. 

Practical  exercises  are  given  in  the  various  branches  of  newspaper  work, 
including  copy  reading,  headline  writing,  proofreading,  the  technique  of 
type-composition  and  correction,  and  the  final  make-up  of  the  press  form. 
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9-10.  Newspaper  Editing  and  Making.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Mondays,  4:00-6:00.     Assistant  Professor  Lee. 

The  organization  and  methods  of  the  modern  newspaper  and  the  work 
of  the  various  departments  are  studied  in  detail. 

11.  Editorial  Writing.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Tuesdays,  4:45-6:30. 
Mr.  Davis. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  kinds  of  editorial  writing,  with  regular  practice 
in  writing  editorials  of  varying  lengths  and  kinds. 

12.  Literary  and  Dramatic  Editing.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Tues- 
days, 4:45-6:30.     Mr.  Davis. 

A  laboratory  course  in  book  reviewing  and  criticism  of  drama. 

The  Magazine 

21-22.  Magazine  Writing  and  Special  Feature  Work.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms,  Wednesdays,  1:00-3:00.  Assistant  Professor 
Wilson. 

This  is  distinctly  a  course  in  the  practice  of  magazine  writing.  Lectures 
and  discussions,  however,  will  be  held,  in  which  attention  is  paid  to  the 
various  problems  connected  with  writing  for  the  magazines,  newspaper 
supplements,  the  literary  weeklies,  etc. 

23-24.  Advanced  Magazine  Writing.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Thursdays,  6:00-7:45.     Assistant  Professor  Wilson. 

This  is  a  course  in  practical  authorship  open  only  to  students  who  have 
taken  course  21-22  or  who  have  had  some  experience  in  magazine  work. 
Lectures  will  be  given  by  prominent  magazine  editors  and  writers. 

25-26.  Short  Stories.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Wednes- 
days, 4:45-6:30.     Assistant  Professor  Wilson. 

This  course  aims  to  give  instruction  and  practice  in  the  art  of  writing 
fictitious  narratives,  especially  short  stories.  Lectures  deal  with  the  history 
and  technique  of  the  short  story,  with  various  types  of  stories  and  with 
individual  authors.  The  practical  side  of  the  work  includes  the  writing  of 
constructive  or  critical  exercises  at  each  meeting  of  the  class  and  of  at  least 
five  complete  stories  outside  of  class. 

27-28.  Magazine  Editing  and  Making.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Fridays,  6:00-7:45.     Assistant  Professor  Lee. 

A  study  of  the  methods  employed  in  modern  magazine  making  and  editing. 
The  work  of  the  classroom  will  be  supplemented  by  talks  from  specialists 
in  various  departments  of  magazine  making. 
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29-32.  Magazine  Fiction.  (120  hours).  First  and  second  terms, 
Tuesdays,  6:00-7:45.     Assistant  Professor  Wilson. 

This  is  a  seminar  course  for  advanced  students  who  show  exceptional 
promise.  The  course  is  designed  to  provide  professional  supervision  of  the 
student's  work.  It  is  a  writing  course  for  those  who  are  making  a  serious 
attempt  to  write  salable  short  stories  for  the  standard  magazines.  Prominent 
short  story  writers  and  magazine  editors  will  meet  with  the  class  from  time 
to  time,  to  discuss  constructive  problems.  The  written  permission  of  the 
instructor  is  required  for  entrance. 

Supplementary  Courses 

41-42.  History  of  Journalism.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Tuesdays  1 1 :00-l  :00.     Assistant  Professor  Lee. 

A  history  of  the  ethics  and  principles  of  American  journalism.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  original  research.  No  technical  knowledge  of 
journalism  is  necessary  for  this  course. 

43-44-  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Law.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45.     Dr.  Gerdes. 

A  course  of  law  designed  especially  for  newspaper  men.  It  will  include 
the  laws  of  copyright  and  libel. 

45-  Magazine  and  Newspaper  Verse.  (30hours.)  First  term,  Mondays 
7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Guiterman. 

A  brief  history  of  verse  including  a  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of 
prosody.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  verse  of  a  lighter  vein.  Lectures 
and  discussions  will  deal  with  the  present  market  for  verse  and  prices  paid. 

47-48.  Trade  Journalism.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Mon- 
days, 7:45-9:45.     See  special  circular. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

To-day,  no  person  is  properly  equipped  for  professional  or  business  life 
without  a  knowledge  of  certain  phases  of  law.  In  accountancy,  banking 
commerce  and  in  all  other  forms  of  professional  and  business  life,  situations' 
are  constantly  arising  where  safe  and  profitable  action  requires  this  knowl- 
edge. Again,  business  in  every  form  is  constantly  expanding  and  entering 
new  fields,  thus  becoming  subject  to  a  wider  range  of  legal  rules.  At  the 
same  time,  also,  new  statutes  affecting  business  are  being  frequently  enacted. 
As  a  result,  success  in  any  profession  or  business  requires,  to  an  ever  increas- 
ing extent,  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  what  may  properly  be  termed 
the  Law  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
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The  law  courses  as  offered  in  the  School  are  especially  adapted  to  furnish 
this  knowledge.  The  student  may  acquire  an  excellent  understanding  of  the 
rules  of  law  as  they  affect  accountancy,  banking,  brokerage,  insurance, 
buying  and  selling,  or  any  variety  of  commerce  and  business.  Furthermore, 
these  rules  are  explained  and  illustrated  and  each  student  is  shown  how 
they  affect  situations  actually  occurring  in  everyday  life  and  in  his  own  par- 
ticular line  of  business.  Thus,  he  is  trained  to  apply  the  rules  for  himself, 
to  solve  his  own  problems,  to  conduct  his  business  safely  and  advantageously 
and,  in  any  transaction,  to  protect  his  interests  and  rights. 

To  attain  this  result,  the  work  in  each  course  is  largely  based  upon  business 
situations  which  are  instructive  and  interesting  and  have  been  passed  upon 
by  the  courts.  Each  of  these  situations  is  discussed  and  the  student  is 
encouraged  to  reason  it  out  and  understand  it,  to  ascertain  how  the  con- 
troversy arose,  how  it  might  have  been  avoided,  and  how  the  parties  should 
have  proceeded  in  order  to  prevent  loss  or  derive  benefit  from  the  transaction. 

In  consequence,  the  student  receives  a  large  amount  of  information  as  to 
methods  of  conducting  business.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  also  given  excel- 
lent training  in  the  development  of  logical  thought  and  intellectual  acute- 
ness,  without  which  wise  decisions  may  not  be  made  and  complicated  prob- 
lems solved. 

The  courses  are  so  arranged  that  the  student  may  pursue  all  of  them  and 
so  obtain  the  maximum  benefit,  with  or  without  evening  work,  and,  if  he  so 
desires,  within  a  single  year.  On  the  other  hand,  a  student  may,  if  he  pre- 
fers, give  special  attention  to  the  topics  most  directly  involved  in  his  own 
particular  line  of  work. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  each  course  follows,  which  indicates  some  of  the  more 
important  matters  with  which  it  deals. 

i.  Contracts.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  morning  division,  Tuesdays, 
9:00-11:00;  afternoon  division,  Fridays,  4:45-6:30;  evening  division,  Mon- 
days, 6:00-7:45;  night  division,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45.  Brooklyn  division, 
Thursdays,  7-30-9:30.     Professor  Bacon  and  Mr.  Bergh. 

All  the  main  topics  are  treated,  including  among  others:  how  contracts 
arise;  who  may  be  parties  and  who  are  not  bound  under  contracts;  infants 
or  other  incompetent  persons;  the  consideration  which  is  required  for  con- 
tracts; contracts  that  are  void  for  illegality,  fraud  or  other  reasons;  effect  of 
various  kinds  of  contracts;  written  and  oral  contracts,  and  law  of  evidence 
as  applied  thereto;  how  contracts  are  construed;  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and 
which  contracts  are  void  under  that  statute;  how  parties  may  terminate  con- 
tracts, and  which  events  terminate  them  without  any  act  of  the  parties; 
when  specific  performance  of  contracts  may  be  enforced;  actions  for  damages 
for  breach  of  contracts  and  the  amount  of  damages  which  may  be  obtained. 
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2.  Agency  and  Employments— Torts  and  Functions  of  the  Courts.  (30 
hours.)  Second  term,  morning  division,  Tuesdays,  9:00-11:00;  afternoon 
division,  Fridays,  4:45-6:30;  evening  division,  Mondays,  6:00-7:45;  night 
division,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45.  Brooklyn  division,  Thursdays,  7:30-9:30. 
Professor  Bacon  and  Mr.  Bergh. 

Under  Agency:  how  an  agency  may  arise;  contracts  of  agency  and  of  em- 
ployees and  workmen;  agency  of  wife  and  children;  agency  of  partners,  cor- 
porate officers,  bankers,  real  estate  agents  and  salesmen;  clerks,  book- 
keepers, accountants;  agency  arising  by  ratification  or  estoppel;  the  persons 
who  may  be  principals  and  agents;  the  effect  of  agency  and  the  rights  and 
duties  of  agents  or  employees  in  commercial  and  business  situations;  ter- 
minating employment;  rights  to  salary  and  wages;  disobedience,  carelessness 
of  agent,  competing  with  principal,  employees'  doing  independent  work  or 
acting  for  two  employers;  agents  in  charge  of  property;  Employer's  Liability 
and  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws;  agent's  warranty  of  authority  and 
personal  liability;  dealings  with  agents  and  when  they  are  binding  on  the 
principal;  irrevocable  agencies  and  powers  of  attorney. 

Under  Torts:  a  brief  practical  discussion  of  negligence,  libel,  slander, 
false  arrest,  assault  and  battery,  trespass,  etc. 

Under  Functions  of  the  Various  Courts:  general  discussion  of  the  original 
growth  and  theory  of  the  law;  criminal  and  civil  law;  how  this  theory  is 
applied  in  practical  cases;  classifications  of  the  various  courts,  national, 
state  and  municipal;  and  a  brief  description  of  their  procedure  and  of  the 
various  cases  decided  in  each  court. 

3.  Sales,  Shipments,  Bailments  and  Management  of  Personal  Property ; 
Mortgages  of  Real  Estate  and  Personal  Property.  (30  hours.)  First  term,' 
morning  division,  Fridays,  9:00-11:00;  afternoon  division,  Thursdays,  4:45- 
6 :30;  evening  division,  Thursdays,  7:45-9:45.     Professor  Bacon. 

Main  topics:  sales  of  property;  contracts  and  memoranda  of  sales;  sales 
by  travelling  salesmen;  immediate  and  future  sales;  sale  of  property  to  be 
manufactured;  when  sales  may  be  set  aside  on  account  of  fraud,  insolvency, 
delays  in  delivery,  defects  in  goods,  etc.;  selection  of  goods,  fixing  of  price,' 
time  and  place  of  delivery;  shipment  of  goods  and  rights  and  duties  of  con- 
signor, consignee  and  carrier;  bills  of  lading  and  stoppage  and  loss  in  transit; 
warranties  of  goods,  sales  by  sample,  by  description,  C.  O.  D.,  on  approval, 
etc.,  storage  of  goods,  rights  and  duties  of  warehouseman,  warehouse  re- 
ceipts, etc.;  suits  against  transportation  company,  warehouseman  or  against 
buyer  or  seller  of  goods. 

Mortgages  of  real  estate  and  chattel  mortgages  of  personal  property; 
mortgage  bonds  and  notes,  right  to  possession  of  mortgaged  property,  re- 
cording of  mortgages  and  deeds;  searches  of  title  to  real  estate;  default  in 
mterest;  foreclosure  of  mortgages;  payment  and  satisfaction  of  mortgages. 
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4.  Bankruptcy,  Insolvency,  Receiver  and  Assignments ;  Executors  and 
Administrators.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Fridays,  9:00-11:00;  afternoon 
division,  Thursdays,  4:45-6:30;  evening  division,  Thursdays,  7:45-9:45. 
Professor  Bacon. 

Bankruptcy,  Insolvency  and  Receiverships:  voluntary  bankrupts  and 
when  creditors  may  force  a  debtor  into  bankruptcy;  acts  of  bankruptcy; 
bankruptcy  schedules;  exempt  property;  preferred  and  secured  claims; 
claims  entitled  to  prior  payment;  when  security  must  be  surrendered  and 
when  creditor  must  return  payments  received  from  the  bankrupt;  manage- 
ment of  bankrupt's  estate;  creditors'  meetings;  filing  of  claims;  trustees' 
duties;  examination  of  bankrupt;  dividends  to  creditors;  accounts  and 
inventories  to  be  filed;  fees  and  expenses;  discharge  of  bankrupt  and  settle- 
ment of  estate;  state  insolvency  laws;  appointment  of  receivers  and  assign- 
ments for  creditors. 

Executors  and  Administrators:  powers  and  duties  of  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators; executors'  bonds;  management  of  decedent's  real  estate  and 
personal  property;  various  kinds  of  legacies;  rights  of  creditors  and  which 
claims  are  preferred;  where  property  goes  when  there  is  no  will;  accountings 
by  executors  and  administrators,  etc. 

5.  Law  of  Banks  and  Negotiable  and  Commercial  Paper.  (30  hours.) 
First  term,  afternoon  division,  Wednesdays,  4:45-6:30;  evening  division, 
Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.     Professor  Bacon. 

Negotiable  or  Commercial  Paper:  what  are  valid  negotiable  instruments 
and  what  instruments  are  not  negotiable;  form  of  bills,  notes,  drafts,  and 
checks;  makers,  payees,  endorsers,  etc.  of  negotiable  paper;  acceptance  of 
drafts  and  certification  of  checks;  suits  on  negotiable  paper;  defenses  to  such 
suits,  usury,  forgery,  theft,  raised  checks,  illegal  debts,  alterations,  infancy, 
prior  payments,  etc.;  partnership  and  corporation  paper;  demand  paper  and 
bearer  instruments;  indorsers  and  when  they  are  discharged;  accommodation 
indorsers  and  indorsers  after  maturity;  rights  of  indorsers  paying  paper; 
holders  for  value  and  in  due  course;  presentment  for  payment,  notice  of  dis- 
honor, notice  of  protest,  etc.;  certificates  of  deposit;  bonds,  coupon  and  reg- 
ister; certificates  of  stocks;  bills  of  lading,  warehouse  receipts,  etc. 

6.  Partnerships,  Limited  Partnerships  and  Corporations.  (30  hours.) 
Second  term,  afternoon  division,  Wednesdays,  4:45-6:30;  evening  division, 
Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.     Professor  Bacon. 

Partnerships:  how  partnerships  are  formed  and  who  can  be  held  liable  as 
partners;  sharing  of  profits  and  losses,  firm  name  and  books  of  account; 
rights  of  partners  as  to  management;  rights  of  creditors  against  firm  and 
partners;  ownership  of  firm  property;  silent,  dormant  and  nominal  partners; 
commercial  paper  of  firm;  accounting  by  partners;  contributions  of  capital 
and  loans  to  the  firm;  termination  of  firm;  death,  insanity,  fraud  or  with- 
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drawal  of  partner;  liquidation  of  assets;  when  receiver  will  be  appointed; 
insolvency  and  bankruptcy  of  firm;  limited  partnerships,  special  partners,' 
etc. 

Corporations:  various  kinds  of  corporations;  formation  of  corporation; 
charter,  by-laws,  capital  stock;  stockholders'  and  directors'  meetings;  elec- 
tion of  officers;  corporate  bonds  and  mortgages  and  commercial  paper;  rights 
of  stockholders;  voting  trusts;  corporate  books;  rights  of  creditors;  directors' 
and  stockholders'  liability;  revocation  of  charter;  dissolution,  insolvency  and 
receivers  of  corporation. 

9.  Business  Law  and  Practices  of  Spanish  America.  (30  hours.) 
First  term,  Mondays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Obregon. 

This  course  has  to  do  primarily  with  commercial  law  of  the  various 
countries  in  South  America.  Such  topics  as  corporation  law,  patents, 
trade-marks,  negotiable  instruments,  insolvency,  bankruptcy,  etc.,  will  be 
treated.  The  financial  systems,  postal  systems  and  methods  of  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  methods  of  administering  justice  and  legal  procedure, 
will  also  be  considered. 

MANAGEMENT 
1-2.    Business   Organization.      (60   hours.)     First  and  second  terms, 
morning    division,    Thursdays,    11:00-1:00;    night    division,    Thursdays, 
7:45-9:45.     Associate  Professor  Galloway. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  internal  management  of  a  large  business,  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  duties  of  various  departments,  the  advantages  of  various 
methods  of  organization  as  regards  economy  and  the  preservation  of  good- 
will, trade-marks,  local  interest,  and  so  on.  The  course  treats  of  the  organ- 
ization of  corporations  controlling  different  branches  of  industry,  the  rela- 
tion of  one  branch  to  others,  and  the  relation  of  each  to  the  parent  company. 
A  thorough  and  practical  examination  is  conducted  of  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  several  industrial  corporations  having  headquarters  in  New  York. 
The  use  of  statistics  in  locating  weak  points  in  the  structure  of  a  company, 
in  stimulating  effort,  and  in  promoting  efficiency  generally  is  fully  discussed 
and  illustrated.  The  first  term  will  be  given  up  to  problems  of  scientific 
management  and  the  second  to  the  investigation  of  typical  local  industries. 

3-4.  Social  Aspects  of  Business  Management.  (60  hours.)  First 
and  second  terms,  Thursdays,  6:00-7:45.     Assistant  Professor  Gowin. 

This  course  treats  of  the  increasingly  varied  and  complicated  relations  of 
employer  and  employee.     It  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts : 

I.  Part  one  (first  term)  deals  with  the  larger  relations  of  employer  and 
employee,  which  usually  are  matters  of  legislation  or  of  interest  to  groups 
of  employers.  Here  are  considered:  factory  and  labor  legislation  in  Europe 
and  America;  the  labor  movement  in  Europe  and  the  United  States;  union 
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policies  and  regulations;  arbitration  and  conciliation;  child  and  woman 
labor;  social  insurance  in  Europe  and  America;  immigration:  factory 
inspection;  unemployment;  minimum  wage  and  wage  boards;  vocational 
education  and  vocational  guidance. 

II.  The  second  part  of  the  course  deals  with  those  relations  between 
employer  and  employee  over  which  the  individual  employer  has  jurisdiction. 
This  section  includes:  physical  working  conditions— lighting,  ventilation, 
sanitation;  prevention  of  accidents;  prevention  of  industrial  diseases;  hours 
of  labor;  wages;  methods  of  wage  payment;  profit  sharing;  corporation  and 
apprentice  schools;  mutual  insurance  against  accidents,  sickness,  and  death; 
old  age  pensions;  savings  and  loan  associations;  credit  unions;  recreational 
and  special  facilities  for  employees;  clubs  and  classes;  housing  of  employees; 
and,  most  important,  the  general  principles  of  betterment  work  among 
employees. 

5-  Cost  Reduction.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45.  Dr. 
Grimshaw. 

This  course  includes  all  the  steps  in  calculating  the  costs,  both  before 
and  after  manufacture,  and  shows  fifteen  methods  of  cutting  the  cost  of 
materials,  fifty-two  of  reducing  the  labor  cost,  and  thirteen  of  lessening  over- 
head expenses.  Efficiency  and  scientific  management  are  treated  concretely 
rather  than  abstractly.  Examples  are  given  of  good  and  bad  usage  in  Amer- 
ican and  German  factories  and  works  are  shown  and  criticized.  About  two 
hundred  wall  charts  give  the  leading  principles  and  the  forms  used  in  ordering, 
recording,  allocating,  etc. 

6.  System  and  Organization  in  Commercial  Business.  (30  hours.) 
Second  term,  Fridays,  7:45-9:45.     Dr.  Grimshaw. 

A  course  which  parallels,  and  supplements  that  on  Cost  Reduction, 
covering  choice  of  town  and  building,  card  indices,  the  personnel,  the  duties 
and  inter-relations  of  the  various  departments,  purchasing,  receiving,  sell- 
ing and  shipping  goods,  credit  and  collections,  propaganda,  records  and 
statistics,  the  psychology  of  selling  and  costing.  Efficiency  and  scientific 
management  are  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  above.  Over  one  hundred 
wall  charts  are  used  and  may  be  copied  before  and  after  the  lectures. 

11-12.  Psychology  of  Business.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Fridays,  4:45-6:30.     Professor  Lough. 

This  course  will  undertake  the  analysis  of  the  springs  of  human  action  in 
relation  to  the  three  fundamental  operations  of  business-production,  distri- 
bution and  consumption.  The  scope  of  the  course  will  therefore  include  a 
study  of  the  mental  bases  of  successful  leadership  and  the  proper  selection  of 
subordinates,  the  mental  processes  involved  in  marketing,  and  the  psycho- 
logical conditions  of  personal  efficiency. 
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The  course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  discussions,  reports  on  assigned 
reading  and  the  field  study  of  actual  business.  Simple  psychological  ex- 
periments will  be  performed  throughout  the  course. 

13-14-  Vocational  Guidance.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Wednesdays,  4:00-6:00.     Assistant  Professor  Gowin. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  aid  students  in  adjusting  themselves  success- 
fully to  their  life  work. 

The  class  first  studies  the  characteristics  of  a  good  vocation,  and  then  the 
opportunities  for  the  college  trained  man  in  merchandising,  manufacturing, 
law,  medicine,  journalism,  accounting,  teaching,  engineering,  agriculture,' 
real  estate,  contracting,  public  service,  etc.  Those  occupations  in  which  the 
class  is  most  interested  are  studied  in  greater  detail.  Occasional  addresses 
are  also  made  by  men  of  prominence  in  their  respective  vocations. 

After  he  has  considered  the  various  occupations,  the  student  will  be 
caUed  upon  to  choose  his  own  vocation,  at  least  tentatively.  He  will  be 
aided  in  this  by  conferences  with  the  instructor,  by  analysis  charts,  and  by 
the  employment  bureau.  Lectures  are  also  given  on  how  to  write  letters  of 
application,  to  interview  prospective  employers,  and,  the  position  once 
secured,  to  do  the  kind  of  work  which  means  advancement.  His  work  in  the 
position  accepted  will  be  supervised  until  it  is  apparent  that  a  successful 
adjustment  to  the  occupation  has  been  made. 

21.  Office  Management.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Fridays,  4 -45-6 -30- 
7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Schulze.  '     ' 

A  study  of  the  principles  governing  the  organization  and  administration 
of  clerical  forces.     The  following  subjects  are  treated: 

Office  arrangement,  heat,  light  and  ventilation;  departmental  organization 
and  the  scheduling  and  follow-up  of  work  between  departments;  organization 
within  the  department;  selection,  instruction  and  payment  of  workers- 
establishment  of  standard  routine  of  operations  and  standard  practice  in- 
structions; designing  forms,  clerical  devices  and  graphic  charts;  mechanical 
aids  in  office  work;  filing  and  indexing  records;  purchasing  and  handling  sup- 
plies. &      * 

The  aim  will  be  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  underlying  principles 
and  with  the  practice  of  highly  organized  office  forces. 

23-24.  Retail  Store  Management.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Fridays,  7:45-9:45.     Assistant  Professor  Gowin. 

This  course  treats  the  increasingly  important  problems  met  with  in  selling 
goods  at  retail,  and  how  best  to  solve  them. 

Among  the  topics  studied  are:  the  retailer's  place  in  marketing,  and  the 
rise  of  department  stores,  mail-order  houses,  and  chain  stores.  Selecting 
the  location  for  a  store.  Fixtures  and  other  equipment.  An  efficient  in- 
tenor  arrangement  or  layout.     Outlining  the  store  organization,   fixing 
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authority  and  responsibility,  and  establishing  general  policies.  Setting  up 
standards  of  performance  in  retailing,  including  costs  of  business  and  regu- 
lation of  expenses.  Buying  and  the  care  of  stock.  Selecting  and  training 
employees.  Sales  plans,  advertising,  window  displays,  show  cards,  and 
attractive  arrangement  of  stock.  Handling  charge  accounts.  Freight  and 
delivery  problems. 

Several  retailers  will  explain  their  policies  and  practices  in  addresses  before 
the  class,  and  in  relation  to  each  of  the  above  topics  the  experience  of  suc- 
cessful retailers  will  be  considered  in  detail.  Reference  will  be  given  to  the 
best  books  and  trade  papers  devoted  to  retailing. 

31.  Private  Secretarial  Duties.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Mondays, 
7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Kilduff. 

The  most  important  duties  of  a  private  secretary  other  than  that  of  sten- 
ographic work  are  covered  in  this  course.  Among  them  are  the  writing  of 
letters  without  dictation,  revision  of  letters  and  manuscript,  preparation  of 
newspaper  announcements,  the  handling  of  callers,  the  use  of  the  telephone, 
the  writing  of  reports,  filing  systems,  and  the  relations  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  secretary.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  matters  of  form  in 
letters  and  the  office  routine. 

34.  Public  Secretarial  Duties,  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Fridays,  7:45- 
9:45.     Mr.  Swinney. 

Nearly  every  progressive  community  in  the  country,  from  the  metropolis 
down  to  the  village  of  a  few  thousand  people,  has  organized  within  recent 
years  commercial  and  civic  organizations  under  such  varied  names  as  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade,  Business  Men's  Club  or  City  Club. 
Likewise,  within  particular  industries  there  have  been  formed  similar  organ- 
izations known  as  trade  associations.  Of  the  various  types  there  are  several 
thousand  in  the  United  States  and  the  number  is  growing  constantly. 

Each  of  these  organizations  requires  at  least  one  salaried  officer.  The 
opportunities  in  this  work  for  the  young  college  man  of  thorough  training 
are  particularly  inviting  and  it  is  for  this  primary  purpose  that  the  course 
is  offered. 

At  the  same  time,  the  course  should  be  of  much  value  to  any  person  pre- 
paring for  a  business  career  because  of  the  broad  view  of  modern  business 
methods  which  it  offers. 

During  the  course  many  of  the  leading  secretaries  of  commercial  and  trade 
associations  of  the  East  will  address  the  class. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

1-2.  Elements  of  Sociology.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Wednesdays,  4:00-6:00.     Assistant  Professor  Binder. 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  society;  the  forces  and  motives 
of  socialization;  the  methods  of  efficiency;  the  laws  and  causes  of  progress. 

3-4-  Social  Problems  and  Reform  Movements.  (60  hours.)  First  and 
second  terms,  Tuesdays,  6:00-7:45.     Assistant  Professor  Binder. 

An  introduction  to  the  systematic  study  of  Sociology.  The  lectures 
will  treat  chiefly  four  topics  during  the  first  half-year:  The  Family:  its  im- 
portance for  civilization,  its  organization  and  disruption.  The  Drink  Ques- 
tion: its  bearings  upon  the  individual,  the  state,  and  society.  The  Labor 
Question:  its  urgency  at  the  present  time,  its  bearing  upon  employers  and 
employees,  and  its  possible  solution  in  co-operation  and  profit-sharing. 
The  Question  of  Modern  Charity:  organized  and  unorganized  philanthropy; 
various  ways  of  approaching  poverty,  delinquency  and  degeneracy.  During 
the  second  half-year  important  reform  movements  will  be  treated,  with  the 
principles  upon  which  they  are  based:  (a)  Woman  and  child  labor;  (6)  Care 
of  the  unemployed;  (c)  Housing  the  working  people;  (d)  Treatment  of  prison- 
ers, and  children's  courts;  (e)  Women's  rights;  (/)  Accidents  in  factories 
and  on  railroads;  (g)  Institutions  of  social  reform. 

During  the  year  visits  to  various  institutions  will  be  made  in  connection 
with  this  class;  these  are  optional  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

n-12.  Social  Aspects  of  Business  and  Public  Affairs.  (60  hours.) 
First  and  second  terms,  Wednesdays,  1 :00-3 :00 .     Assistant  Professor  Binder. 

This  course  aims  to  give  an  interpretation  of  the  r6le  which  business  and 
public  affairs  play  in  the  development  of  society.  In  working  out  this  aim, 
the  course  is  divided  into  six  parts.  Part  one  gives  a  brief  description  of 
the  development  of  social  personality,  both  from  the  historical  and  con- 
structive points  of  view.  Part  two  describes  the  means  of  this  development, 
e.  g.  morality  and  sociality,  work  and  property.  Part  three  describes  the 
various  forms  of  property  which  are  conducive  to  individual  and  social 
development.  Part  four  treats  of  the  rdle  which  business  and  public  corpo- 
rations play  in  this  development,  as  influenced  or  determined  by  public 
opinion.  Part  five  describes  the  rdle  of  the  state  in  this  development  as 
illustrated  in  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Australia  and  the  United  States. 
Part  six  shows  the  necessity  for  educating  the  community  in  regard  to  proper 
use  of  leisure,  and  the  rdle  which  private  and  public  enterprise  should  play 
in  supplying  the  needs  for  a  higher  individual  and  social  development. 
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1 01-102.  Principles  of  Sociology.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Saturdays,  11:15-1:15.     Assistant  Professor  Binder. 

The  province  of  sociology;  the  elements,  structure,  forces  and  control 
of  society;  the  laws  and  causes  of  progress. 

103-104.  Socialism.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms.  Assistant 
Professor  Binder.     [Not  given  1915-1916.] 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

1-2.  Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping,  Office  Practice  and  Accounting 
(60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  evening  division,  Wednesdays,  7:45- 
9:45;  morning  division,  Saturdays,  9:00-11:00.     Mr.  Barber. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  book- 
keeping, office  practice  and  accounting,  as  well  as  for  teachers  of  those  sub- 
jects who  desire  to  make  their  instruction  more  practical  and  productive  of 
good  results.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  modern 
methods  of  teaching. 

The  course  will  embrace  a  short  history  of  commercial  education;  a  study 
of  secondary  schools  offering  commercial  subjects,  their  classification,  loca- 
tion, organization,  curricula,  and  relation  to  mercantile  and  industrial  cen- 
ters; a  consideration  of  the  student  body,  its  composition,  characteristics, 
peculiarities,  and  needs  with  reference  to  commercial  subjects;  a  study  of  the 
teacher,  his  education,  training,  practical  experience,  and  aptitude  with 
regard  to  commercial  subjects. 

The  general  principles  of  method  as  relating  to  commercial  subjects  will  be 
discussed,  followed  by  detailed  discussion  concerning  the  aim,  content  and 
special  method  of  teaching  business  forms,  bookkeeping,  office  practice  and 
accounting  in  secondary  schools. 

Teaching  plans  will  receive  consideration,  and  a  series  of  model  lessons  will 
be  given  by  the  instructor  in  the  various  subjects  to  illustrate  clearly  the 
method  of  teaching  each.  Students  are  provided  with  model  teaching  plans 
and  are  expected  to  prepare  plans  along  similar  lines  for  practice.  Oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  each  model  lesson. 

Opportunity  to  get  experience  as  teachers  in  training  in  commercial  sub- 
jects will  be  offered  to  members  of  the  class  through  co-operation  with  the 
city  high  schools.  This  training  qualifies  teachers  to  take  the  regular  city 
teachers'  examinations. 

3-4.  Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Arithmetic,  Law  and  Commercial 
Geography.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Wednesdays,  4:45-6:30. 
Mr.  Barber. 

This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers;  for  teachers 
of  experience  wh->  may  desire  to  make  their  instruction  more  practical, 
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effective  and  up-to-date;  for  teachers  who  wish  to  increase  the  number  of 
subjects  already  at  their  command;  and  for  teachers  who  wish  to  improve 
their  method  of  teaching  business  arithmetic  and  the  more  advanced  com- 
mercial subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools. 

The  aim,  content  and  special  method  of  teaching  business  arithmetic, 
business  law,  commercial  geography,  business  English  and  correspondence, 
history  of  commerce  and  economics  will  be  discussed  in  detail.  Model  les- 
sons will  be  presented  by  the  instructor  in  each  of  the  above  named  subjects. 
Students  will  have  opportunity  to  discuss  the  model  teaching  plans  and  to 
do  laboratory  work  along  similar  lines  in  order  that  the  results  may  be  made 
more  permanent. 

The  inductive  method  of  teaching  these  subjects  is  fully  developed  and 
methods  which  have  been  found  successful  in  some  of  the  best  high  schools 
of  the  country  will  be  taught.  Correlation  of  commercial  subjects,  applica- 
tion of  principles  taught  and  the  non-essentials  which  should  be  eliminated 
from  text-books  are  topics  that  receive  attention.  Round  table  discussions 
add  to  the  practical  side  of  the  course  and  tend  to  broaden  its  scope. 

Opportunity  to  get  experience  as  teachers  in  training  in  commercial  sub- 
jects will  be  offered  to  members  of  the  class  through  co-operation  with  the 
city  high  schools.  This  training  qualifies  teachers  to  take  the  regular  city 
teachers'  examinations. 

25-26.  Stenography— Isaac  Pitman.  (60  hours).  First  and  second 
terms,  Saturdays,  1:15-2:15,  3:15-4:15.     Mr.  Prank.     Brooklyn  division, 

Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  8:30-9:30. . 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  increase  the  speed  of  stenographers  who  have 
completed  the  principles  of  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand,  and  who  can  write  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  words  a  minute  at  the  time  of  entering  the  class. 
All  of  the  principles  of  the  system  will  be  thoroughly  reviewed  and  it 
will,  therefore,  be  possible  for  students  who  have  much  time  to  devote 
to  the  subject  to  take  up  the  study  for  the  first  time.  A  certain  amount 
of  outside  reading  and  practice  will  be  required.  The  work  will  be  planned 
so  as  to  train  for  the  position  of  secretary,  shorthand  teacher,  or  reporter. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Journalism  who  already  know  some  stenography 
will  find  this  course  of  great  value. 

The  work  will  consist  of  speed  practice,  commercial  and  legal  matter, 
advanced  phraseography,  reporting  contractions,  and  other  abbreviating 
devices. 

Open  to  regular  students,  and  to  special  students  who  are  taking  at  least 
three  other  courses. 

27-28.  Stenography— Gregg.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms, 
Saturdays,  1:15-2:15,  3:15-4:15.     .. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  25-26. 
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All  of  the  principles  of  Gregg  shorthand  will  be  thoroughly  reviewed. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  possible  for  students  who  have  much  time  to  devote  to 
the  subject  to  take  up  the  study  for  the  first  time.  Students  who  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  students  who  have  taken  a  course  in 
Gregg  shorthand  by  correspondence  will  find  the  course  of  much  value. 
Teachers  who  take  the  course  for  the  purpose  of  having  two  shorthand  sys- 
tems at  their  command  will  receive  regular  university  credit.  Students 
should  be  able  to  write  90  words  per  minute  upon  completion  of  the  course. 

Open  to  regular  students,  and  to  special  students  who  are  taking  at  least 
three  other  courses. 

29.  Methods  of  Teaching  Stenography  and  Typewriting.  (30  hours.) 
First  term,  Saturdays,  2:15-3:15,  4:15-5:15.  Mr.  Frank.  Brooklyn  divi- 
sion, Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  7:30-8:30.     . 

The  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  stenography  will  apply  generally 
to  methods  of  teaching  any  system  of  shorthand. 

The  course  is  especially  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
to  teach  stenography  and  typewriting,  and  for  those  already  teaching  who 
wish  to  render  their  instruction  more  scientific  and  effective. 

The  class  will  first  be  guided  to  the  establishment  of  an  educational  aim 
with  respect  to  stenography  and  typewriting,  and  the  consummation  of  this 
aim  will  be  accomplished  by  true  pedagogical  and  psychological  methods. 

The  following  subjects  are  discussed  with  relation  to  methods  of  teaching 
stenography;  the  will,  the  memories,  interest,  attention,  habit  formation; 
fatigue,  training  of  the  powers  of  judgment,  imagination,  and  concentration; 
apperception,  Herbartian  steps;  induction;  deduction,  multiple  sense  appeal; 
drill;  class-room  management;  methods  of  developing  speed;  devices  and 
the  use  of  charts  and  blackboards;  specific  methods  of  teaching  particular 
principles;  methods  of  correcting  pupils'  errors. 

The  natural  method  of  acquiring  touch  typewriting  will  be  thoroughly 
discussed. 

Part  of  the  period  will  be  devoted  to  laboratory  work  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing stenography  and  typewriting.  Subjects  will  be  assigned  to  students  for 
investigation  and  report  and  the  results  will  then  be  discussed  in  class.  There 
will  be  actual  experiments  and  model  lessons.  Students  will  be  directed  to 
observe  the  methods  in  various  schools  and  report  the  results  of  their  visits. 
This  work  should  prove  of  special  value  to  teachers  of  experience  who  desire 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  thought  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  methods. 
Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  troublesome  problems  of  shorthand 
and  the  answering  of  the  kind  of  questions  which  perplex  students. 

The  course  is  presented  in  such  a  way  that  those  who  are  beginning  to 
learn  the  principles  of  shorthand  will  have  no  difficulty  in  following  all  the 
lectures. 
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30.  Methods  of  Teaching  Stenography— Isaac  Pitman.  (30  hours.) 
Second  term,  Saturdays,  2:15-3:15,  4:15-5:15.  Mr.  Frank.  Brooklyn 
division,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  8:30-9:30.     . 

This  is  a  continuation  of  29.  During  the  second  term  the  time  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  methods  of  teaching  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand. 

32.  Methods  of  Teaching  Stenography— Gregg  (30  hours.)  Second 
term,  Saturdays,  2:15-3:15,4:15-5:15.     . 

This  is  a  continuation  of  29.  During  the  second  term  the  time  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  methods  of  teaching  Gregg  shorthand. 

TRADE  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

1.  Railway  Freight  Traffic  and  Rates.  (30  hours.)  First  term,  Tuesdays, 
7:45-9:45.     Assistant  Professor  Kennedy. 

Both  the  practical  and  theoretical  sides  of  railway  freight  traffic  are  cov- 
ered. Practical  traffic  questions  are  first  taken  up,  such  as  bills  of  lading, 
claims,  demurrage,  car  shortage,  spur  track  and  switching  services,  routing 
shipments  and  different  qualities  of  service.  A  study  is  then  made  of  freight 
rates,  including  an  analysis  of  freight  classifications,  commodity  rates,  and 
the  character  of  rates  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Finally  the 
underlying  principles  of  rate  making  and  government  regulation  are  con- 
sidered. 

4.  Export  Traffic  and  Ocean  Freight  Rates.  (30  hours.)  Second  term, 
Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45.     Assistant  Professor  Kennedy. 

The  problem  of  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  is 
considered  in  all  its  aspects.  The  principal  topics  taken  up  are  as  follows: 
special  United  States  export  railway  freight  rates;  the  advantages  of  different 
American  ports  for  certain  export  shipments;  shipping  documents  such  as 
bills  of  lading,  consular  invoices,  policies  of  insurance  and  drafts;  ocean  freight 
rates  and  ship  chartering;  trade  routes  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  the 
cost  of  constructing  and  operating  steamers  under  various  flags;  and  facilities 
for  receiving  and  trans-shipping  cargo  at  leading  foreign  ports. 

5.  Railway  Operation  and  Management.  (30  hours.)  First  term, 
Mondays,  6:00-7:45.     Professor  Clapp. 

The  general  organization  of  railway  systems,  the  structure  of  different 
departments;  duties  and  problems  of  various  officials  and  clerks,  standards 
of  efficiency  in  train  service,  shops  and  engine  houses,  and  the  statistical 
checks  upon  the  efficiency  of  operation. 

8.  Port  and  Terminal  Problems.  (30  hours.)  Second  term,  Mondays, 
6:00-7:45.     Professor  Clapp. 

The  elements  of  effective  terminal  arrangement  and  control;  the  handling 
and  storing  of  freight;  lighterage;  grain  elevators;  ship  repairing;  railway 
and  inland,  waterway  connections. 
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A  survey  will  be  made  of  the  principal  American  and  European  ports  to 
show  their  particular  problems,  facilities  and  administration. 

21-22.  European  Trade  and  Industry.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.     Dr.  Racca. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  to  the  business  man,  for  all  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Red  Sea,  practical  information  about  the  conditions  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  economic  life  of  each  country  considered,  its  trade  relations  with 
other  countries;  methods  of  trade,  tariffs,  transportation,  banking,  cur- 
rency; industrial  and  commercial  laws;  trademarks;  taxes;  social  and  polit- 
ical conditions  as  affecting  the  economic  life  and  especially  the  trade  relations 
with  foreign  countries;  opportunities  for  investment  of  American  capital; 
possibilities  for  better  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States;  and  in 
general,  information  which  can  help  the  business  man  to  develop  the  trade 
between  those  countries  and  the  United  States. 

25-26.  Latin-American  Republics:  History,  Resources  and  Commerce* 
(60  hours.)     First  and  second  terms,  Thursdays,  4:00-6:00.     Mr.  Hill. 

This  course  begins  with  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Latin-American 
Republics,  from  the  wars  of  the  Independence  to  the  present  time.  The 
founding  and  progress  of  the  states  and  their  political  and  social  conditions 
will  be  studied.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  geography, 
products  and  trade  conditions  of  the  various  countries.  Trade  routes, 
transportation  facilities,  industrial  conditions  and  business  methods  will  be 
discussed.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  work  of  the  Pan-American  Con- 
ferences and  other  organizations,  which  foster  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  The  course  is  intended  to  be  helpful 
to  those  engaged  in  trade  with  Latin  America  as  well  as  to  the  general  student 
of  the  history  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Latin-American  Republics. 

305-306.  Seminar  in  American  Industries.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms.     Hour  to  be  arranged.     Assistant  Professor  Kennedy. 

This  Seminar  is  intended  for  students  who  desire  to  make  an  intensive 
study  of  a  particular  business.  This  business  shall  be  preferably  one  in 
which  the  student  has  been  already  engaged  or  one  which  he  expects  to  enter. 
Each  member  of  the  Seminar  will  be  individually  guided  and  assisted  in  his 
investigation  by  the  instructor. 

Open  only  to  graduate  students  upon  permission. 
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SPANISH 

1-2.  First-Year  Commercial  Spanish.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Fridays,  4:45-6:30  and  7:45-9:45;  First  term,  Thursdays,  11 :00-l  :00; 
second  term,  Wednesdays,  1:00-3:00.     Mr.  Iturralde. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  carry  on  a  con- 
versation in  Spanish.  To  that  end  careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  usual 
phrases  of  everyday  life  and  the  work  of  the  course,  as  far  as  possible,  will  be 
conducted  in  Spanish  from  the  beginning.  The  important  verbs,  regular  and 
irregular,  the  proper  uses  of  tenses  and  other  fundamental  points  of  grammar 
will  receive  careful  attention.  The  course  should  prove  especially  valuable 
to  students  who  work  in  offices  where  Spanish  is  used,  to  those  who  desire 
to  enter  offices  in  South  America  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  to  persons 
wishing  to  travel. 

3-4-  Second-Year  Commercial  Spanish.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Tuesdays,  2:15-4:15;  Saturdays,  1:30-3:30.     Mr.  Iturralde. 

In  this  course,  one  or  two  Spanish  texts  will  be  read  as  a  basis  for  a  con- 
tinued study  of  grammar,  but  especially  as  a  basis  for  conversation  in  Span- 
ish. Attention  will  be  paid  to  letter  writing,  particularly  the  writing  of 
commercial  letters,  and  easy  exercises  in  composition  will  be  given  to  bring 
out  points  of  grammar  and  the  more  elementary  idioms. 

Prerequisites:  Spanish  1-2  or  a  speaking  knowledge  equivalent  to  one 
year's  work. 

5-6.  Third-Year  Commercial  Spanish.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms.     Saturdays,  4:00-6:00.     Mr.  Iturralde. 

This  course  is  especially  fitted  for  Spanish  correspondents  who  wish  to 
increase  their  ability  to  write  correct  and  forceful  Spanish.  A  thorough 
study  will  be  made  of  the  style  of  Spanish  business  letters  and  translations 
of  a  technical  commercial  nature.  While  this  course  is  designed  to  be  par- 
ticularly helpful  to  commercial  students,  the  need  of  students  who  take  the 
course  for  general  cultural  purposes  will  also  be  met. 

Prerequisites:  Spanish  1-2,  3-4  or  the  equivalent  of  two  years'  work. 

GERMAN 

3-4-  First- Year  Commercial  German.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Wednesdays,  7:45-9:45.     Mr.  Scholz. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  with  no  knowledge  of  German, 
and  will  give  them  a  thorough  foundation  in  the  language.  The  first  half 
year  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of  grammar  and  syntax.  In  the 
second  half  year  conversation  for  business  use  will  be  added,  with  some 
reading  of  graded  commercial  material. 
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5-6.  Second-year  Commercial  German.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Thursdays,  6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Scholz. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  first-year  course,  but  may  be  taken 
by  students  having  a  good  knowledge  of  German  grammar.  The  en- 
tire year  will  be  devoted  to  business  correspondence,  translating  German 
business  letters  into  English,  and  writing  the  answers  to  these  letters  in 
German.  Some  commercial  reading  will  give  the  student  a  fair  reading 
knowledge  along  commercial  lines.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  enable 
students  to  translate  any  German  letter  that  may  reach  their  office,  and 
to  teach  them  how  to  write  a  simple  German  business  letter  in  whatever  line 
of  work  they  may  be  engaged. 

7-8.  Third-year  Commercial  German.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Tuesdays,  6:00-7:45.     Mr.  Scholz. 

This  advanced  course  continues  German  5-6  and  presupposes  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  German.  Students  who  satisfy  the  instructor  as 
to  their  proficiency  in  German  may  be  admitted.  The  course  will  be 
conducted  entirely  in  German.  A  study  of  German  business  organization 
and  practice  will  be  undertaken,  which  will  familiarize  students  with  the 
details  of  German  business  methods.  There  will  be  lectures  and  discussions 
in  German  on  Germany's  commercial  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Advertising,  commercial  terminology,  reading  of  foreign  papers  will  be  part 
of  the  course,  which  will  be  adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  individual  needs 
of  the  students  and  the  nature  of  their  business  requirements  in  the  language. 

FRENCH 

7-8.  First- Year  Commercial  French.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Tuesdays,  7:45-9:45.     Dr.  Rougier. 

The  aim  of  this  elementary  course  is  to  give  in  a  short  time  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  French  grammar  and  of  French  commercial  terms  with  a  correct 
pronunciation.     The  French  language  will  be  spoken  from  the  first. 

9-10.  Second-year  Commercial  French.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second 
terms,  Tuesdays,  6:00-7-45.     Dr.  Rougier. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  commercial  correspondence.  Models  of  all 
lands  of  letters  will  be  given;  circulars,  letters  of  recommendation,  intro- 
duction and  inquiry,  letters  concerning  commercial  transactions,  proper 
forwarding  of  goods,  letters  of  credit,  and  so  on. 

ITALIAN 

7-8.  Commercial  Italian.  (60  hours.)  First  and  second  terms,  Fridays, 
I'M  9:45.     Dr.  Racca. 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  desire  a 
practical  knowledge  0!  modern  Italian  for  business  purposes.     It  will  con- 
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sist  of  talks  and  conversations  on  the  economic  life,  commercial  laws,  cus- 
toms, accounting,  etc.,  of  Italy,  on  her  commercial  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  especially  with  the  United  States  and  the  other  States  of 
America;  of  reading  and  writing  of  business  letters  and  articles,  booklets  and 
advertisements,  catalogues,  market  reports,  etc.,  in  Italian. 

This  course  will  be  conducted  as  far  as  practicable  in  Italian. 

(Prerequisites  Italian  1-2  in  the  Washington  Square  College  or  a  good 
knowledge  of  Italian.) 


Consolidated  Laws  of  State  of  New  York,  1909.     Chapter  210; 
Sections  80-82 

AN  ACT  TO  REGULATE  THE  PROFESSION  OF  PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 

§80.  Certified  Public  Accountants.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  person  who  has  duly  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  such  citizen, 
residing  or  having  a  place  for  the  regular  transaction  of  business  in  the  State, 
being  over  the  age  of  21  years  and  of  good  moral  character,  and  shall  have 
received  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  a  certificate  of  his  qualifica- 
tions to  practice  as  a  public  expert  accountant,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  be  styled  and  known  as  a  Certified  Public  Accountant,  and  no  other 
person  shall  assume  such  title,  or  use  the  abbreviations  "C.  P.  A."  or  any 
other  words,  letters  or  figures,  to  indicate  that  the  person  using  the  same  is 
such  certified  public  accountant.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
has  practiced  three  years  as  a  certified  public  accountant  in  another  state, 
under  a  license  or  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications  to  so  practice,  issued 
by  the  proper  authorities  of  such  state,  may,  upon  payment  of  the  regular 
fee,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  receive  a  certificate 
to  practice  as  a  certified  public  accountant  without  an  examination.  But 
he  must  possess  the  qualifications  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Regents  of 
the  University  and  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  character  and 
qualifications. 

§81.  The  Regents  to  make  rules.  The  Regents  of  the  University  shall 
make  rules  for  the  examination  of  persons  applying  for  certificates  under 
this  act,  and  may  appoint  a  board  of  three  examiners  for  the  purpose,  which 
board  shall,  after  the  year  1897,  be  composed  of  certified  public  accountants. 
The  Regents  shall  charge  for  examination  and  certificate  such  fee  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  actual  expenses  of  such  examination,  and  they  shall 
report  annually  their  receipts,  and  expenses  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  to  the  State  Comptroller,  and  pay  the  balance  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
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tures  to  the  State  Treasurer.  The  Regents  may  revoke  any  such  certificate 
for  sufficient  cause  after  written  notice  to  the  holder  thereof  and  a  hearing 
thereon. 

§82.     Any  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Notes  on  the  Law 

Certificates.  The  use  of  the  abbreviation  C.  P.  A.  or  any  other  words 
letters  or  figures  to  indicate  that  the  person  using  the  same  is  a  certified 
public  accountant  is  prohibited  except  to  those  holding  Regent  certificates. 

The  C.  P.  A.  certificate  is  granted  only  to  an  applicant  who  has  had  five 
years'  satisfactory  experience  in  the  practice  of  accounting,  at  least  two 
of  which  shall  have  been  in  active  practice  in  the  office  of  an  expert  public 
accountant,  in  no  less  grade  than  that  of  junior  accountant. 

Certificates  will  be  revoked  for  cause. 

Preliminary  Requirements.  The  Regents'  Sixty-Count  Qualifying  Certi- 
ficate is  required  for  admission  to  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations.  (See  Hand- 
book 23.) 

Professional  Requirements.  A  candidate  for  the  C.  P.  A.  certificate 
must  be  more  than  21  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character.  He  must 
pay  a  fee  of  $25  and  must  take  all  four  subjects  at  a  single  examination. 

English  Essential  for  Qualifying  Certificates.  Hereafter  all  applicants 
for  qualifying  certificates  upon  equivalents  from  foreign  countries  other 
than  those  in  which  English  is  the  language  of  the  people,  all  or  any  part 
of  which  equivalent  certificates  are  earned  or  issued  in  said  foreign  countries 
shall  pass  the  Regents'  examination  in  second-year  English. 

Examinations.  The  three  examiners  are  appointed  to  serve  for  one  year. 
Since  1897  the  board  has  been  composed  of  certified  public  accountants. 

Two  examinations  are  held  annually,  in  January  or  February  and  June 
respectively  at  New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo.  There  are  five 
sessions  of  three  hours  each:  (l)  theory  of  accounts,  3  hours;  (2-3)  practical 
accounting,  6  hours;  (4)  auditing,  3  hours;  (5)  commercial  law,  3  hours. 

Applications  should  be  made  at  least  10  days  in  advance  to  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Daily  Program 
Morning,  9:15 
Tuesday — Theory    of    Accounts;      Wednesday — Practical     Accounting 
(pt.  2);  Thursday — Commercial  Law. 

Afternoon,  1:15 
Tuesday — Practical  Accounting  (pt.  1);  Wednesday — Auditing. 
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"The  changed  scope,  character,  and  methods  of  modern  business 
have  united  to  demand  men  with  a  training  superior  to  anything  that 
was  ever  needed  before,  as  the  successful  commercial  leaders  of  the 
future.  That  general  training  cannot  be  had  in  the  highly  specialized 
process  of  the  routine  work  of  the  office.  The  practical  school  of  experi- 
ence is  too  wasteful  as  a  teacher  of  general  principles.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  the  exceptional  man  who  will  come  up  through  that  routine 
training  and  dominate  his  field  by  the  force  of  his  intellect,  but  in  the 
main  the  new  conditions  of  affairs  demand  a  superior  training  such  as 
only  the  schools  can  give."— Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  President  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  New  York  City. 

MOST  of  the  successful  men  of  the  last  generation 
were  trained  in  the  costly  school  of  experience. 
There  was  no  other  way.  The  colleges  did  not 
pretend  to  give  specific  training  for  business.  A  few 
strong  men  of  broad  vision  studied  as  best  they  could  and 
came  up  through  the  long  years  of  apprenticeship  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  modern  business.  Today  the  apprentice 
must  compete  with  men  who  have  been  trained  in  university 
schools  of  commerce,  men  who  have  benefited  from  the 
experience  of  others.  He  is  at  an  enormous  disadvantage. 
Progressive  business  men  now  realize  the  wastefulness  of 
the  apprentice  system,  and  are  encouraging  young  men  to 
study  in  the  schools  of  commerce.  Many  firms  go  so  far 
as  to  pay  for  the  tuition  and  text-books  of  their  employes 
who  wish  to  study;  others  grant  leave  of  absence  so  that  a 
year  or  more  may  be  devoted  entirely  to  study;  others 
practically  give  their  employes  to  understand  that  they 
must  study  if  they  hope  for  advancement. 
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THE   SCHOOL    OF    COMMERCE,    ACCOUNTS 
AND    FINANCE 

THE  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  give  a  thorough  and  scientific 
university  training  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  business  or 
who  are  already  engaged  in  it  and  want  to  advance  them- 
selves. It  is  open  to  both  men  and  women  who  have  had  a  four- 
year  high  school  course  or  the  equivalent.  Others  who  are 
twenty -one  years  of  age  or  over  and  who  have  had  satisfactory 
experience  in  business  may  enter  as  special  students,  but  not  as 
candidates  for  the  degree. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  designed  not  only  to  make  the  student 
think  and  to  give  him  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  business,  but  also  to  give  him  a  practical 
Method  of  knowledge  of  how  things  are  actually  done  in  the 

Instruction  business  world.    The  instructors  are  men  of  prac- 

tical experience  in  the  branches  they  teach.  Their  lectures  are 
illustrated  by  examples  taken  from  actual  experience.  Wherever 
possible  the  problem  or  case  method  of  instruction  is  used.  A  set 
of  facts  drawn  from  business  life  is  proposed  and  after  the  prin- 
ciples involved  have  been  explained  the  student  is  required  to  out- 
line a  plan  of  procedure.  The  student's  plan  is  then  discussed  and 
compared  with  the  plan  actually  used  in  business. 

Classes  are  held  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  so  as  to 
be  convenient  for  everyone.  Most  of  the  students  work  in  business 
during  the  day  and  attend  classes  in  the  late  afternoon 
H0UrS  or  evening,— the  hours  being  4.00-6.00,  5.15-7.00,  6.00- 
7.45,  or  745-9.45.  Evening  students  usually  take  two  hours  an 
evening  for  four  days  a  week;  some  come  for  only  one  or  two  even- 
ings. They  find  from  the  very  beginning  that  their  business  experi- 
ence helps  them  to  understand  class  room  work,  and  also  that  their 
studies  are  of  practical  value  to  them  in  business. 

Day  students,  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  study,  complete 
most  of  their  class  room  work  before  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
They  are  benefited  by  their  association  with  other  students  who  are 


already  in  business.  A  sort  of  professional  spirit  pervades  the 
School,  and  every  student  comes  to  feel  that  he  is  working  toward  a 
definite  goal. 

Each  student  is  encouraged  to  decide  as  soon  as  possible  upon 
the  field  of  business  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize.  The  sooner 
Vocational  the  decision  is  made<  the  more  intelligent  and  enthu- 
Training  sias.tic  the  studV  wil1  be-     Most  students  have  made 

their  plans  before  they  come;  a  few  know  only 
that  they  want  to  enter  the  general  field  of  business.  For  the  latter 
class,  a  course  of  study  is  planned  which  will  give  them  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  business.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  best  for  every  student  to  become  thoroughly  trained  in 
at  least  one  specific  field. 

Certain  courses  are  essential  for  all  and  are  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  a  degree  or  certificate.  The  great  majority  are  elective, 
however,  and  may  be  chosen  by  the  student  to  suit  his  individual 
needs.  All  students  are  encouraged  to  seek  the  advice  of  the 
Faculty  and  of  other  business  men  in  the  choice  of  a  career  and  in 
the  planning  of  their  work  in  the  School. 

^  Courses  of  study  are  arranged  in  groups  so  as  to  offer  consecu- 
tive training  for  various  vocations  in  business.  Members  of  the 
Suggested  Faculty  have  prepared  suggested  programs  of  study 
Programs  leading  to  certain  vocations.     During  the  summer, 

of  Study  some  of  tnese  will  be  published  and  sent  to  those 

who  request  them. 
The  School  is  especially  well  equipped  to  train  men  and  women  for 

Advertising  Merchandising 

Banking  Private  Secretaries 

Bond  and  Brokerage  Private  Accounting 

Business  Management  Public  Accounting 

Commercial  Secretaries  Public  Utilities 

Commercial  Teaching  Real  Estate 

Credits  and  Collections  Salesmanship 

Foreign  Trade  Sales  Management 

Insurance  Statistics 

Journalism  Transportation 

Write  for  special  bulletin  outlining  programs  of  study  in  any  of 
these  fields. 


Courses  of  Study 

BELOW  is  a  list  of  subjects  taught  in  the  School.    On  August 
10,  a  bulletin  will  be  issued  giving  full  descriptions  of  all 
these  courses,  the  hours  at  which  they  are  given,  rooms, 
names  of  instructors,  etc. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  a  student  specializing  in  one  field 
takes  only  the  courses  listed  under  that  head.  All  those  who  seek 
the  degree  or  certificate  of  proficiency  are  required  to  take  the 
courses  marked  by  an  asterisk.  A  student  specializing  in  Adver- 
tising, for  example,  takes  most  of  his  work  in  that  field;  but  he  is 
expected  to  take,  in  addition  to  the  regularly  required  courses, 
some  courses  in  other  fields.  In  this  way  he  obtains  a  suitable 
background  for  his  special  work. 

Accounting 


Preparatory  Accounting 
*Principles  of  Accounting 
Accounting  Practice 
Cost  Accounting 
Auditing 

Fiduciary  Accounting 
Investment  Accounting 
Advanced  Problems 
Accounting  Systems 

Advertising  and  Marketing 


Theory  of  Accounting 
Municipal  Accounting 
Public  Utilities  Accounting 
Foreign  Exchange  Accounting 
Institutional  Accounting 
General  Accounting 
Accounting  for  Business  Men 
Specialization  in  Accounting 


Essentials  of  Advertising 
Advertising  Copy 
f  Markets  and  Marketing 
Psychology  of  Advertising  and 

Selling 
Advertising  Display 
Advanced  Copy  Writing 
Advanced  Display 
Printing  of  Advertisements 
Layouts 
Advertising  Campaigns 


Economics  of  Advertising  and 
Analysis  of  Marketing  Costs 

Advertising  Media 

Sales  Correspondence  and  Sel- 
ling Systems 

Salesmanship 

Sales  Management 

Export  Selling  Methods 

Mail  Order  Practice 

Applied  Advertising 


*  Indicates  courses  required  of  all  candidates  for  degree  or  certificate, 
t  Indicates  additional  courses  required  of    day  students  who  are  candidates  for 
degree  or  certificate. 


English 

♦Business  English  Argumentation  and  Public 

Advanced  Business  Correspon-  Speaking 

dence  Advanced  Argumentation  and 

Public  Speaking 
Economics 


♦Political  Economy 
♦Practical  Economic  Problems 
Labor  Problems 
Elements  of  Statistical 

Methods 
Industrial  Combination  and 

Monopolies 
Woman  in  Industry 

Finance 


History  of  Economic  Thought 
Economic  Theory 
Economic  Statistics 
Economic  Aspects  of  War 
Industrial  History 
Business  Mathematics 
Seminar  in  Labor 


♦Elements  of  Private  Finance 
♦Money  and  Credit 

Theory  and  History  of  Bank- 
ing 

Banking  Practice 

Foreign  Banking  Practice 

Foreign  Exchange 

Public  Finance 

The    Financing    of    Industrial 
Enterprises 

Railway  Finance 

Public  Utilities  Finance 

Trust  Companies,  Saving 
Banks  and  Cooperative 
Credit  Institutions 


Public  Utility  Valuation 
Public  Utility  Rate  Making 
Panics  and  Depressions 
Security  Investments 
Organization     and    Work     of 

Bond  and  Brokerage  Houses 
Stock  Brokerage 
Insurance  Law  and  Practice 
Principles  of  Insurance 
Fire  Insurance 
Real  Estate 
Credits  and  Collections 
Comparative  Corporation 

Finance 
Finance  Seminar 


Government  and  Public  Affairs 


fAmerican  Government 
Principles  of  Politics 
Relations  of  Government 

to  Business 
Municipal  Government  and 

Administration 
Municipal  Finance 
Immigration  and  Welfare  Work 

for  Immigrants 


Governments  of  Europe 

International  Law 

Diplomatic  Protection  of  Citi- 
zens and  Property  Abroad 

Public  Affairs  of  the  City  of 
New  York 

The  University  Forum 


Journalism 


The  Newspaper 

News  Writing 

News  Reporting 

Current  Topics 

Newspaper  Practice 

Newspaper  Editing  and  Mak- 
ing 

Editorial  Writing 

Literary  and  Dramatic  Editing 
The  Magazine 

Magazine  Writing  and  Special 
Feature  Work 


Advanced  Magazine  Writing 
Short  Stories 

Magazine  Editing  and  Making 
Magazine  Fiction 

Supplementary  Courses 

History  of  Journalism 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Law 
Magazine    and    Newspaper 

Verse 
Trade  Journalism 


Geography 

Principles  of  Economic  Geog-  Commercial  Geography  of 
raphy  Pan-America 

Commercial  Geography  of  Eu-  Seminar  in  Economic  Geog- 
rope  and  the  East  raphy 

Commercial  Law 


*Contracts  and   Business  Obli- 
gations 

*Agency  and  Employments, 
Torts  and  Functions  of  the 
Courts 
Sales,  Shipments,  Bailments, 
and  Management  of  Per- 
sonal Property;  Mortgages 
of  Real  Estate  and  Personal 
Property 


Bankruptcy,  Insolvency,  Re- 
ceivers and  Assignments; 
Executors  and  Administra- 
tors 

Law  of  Banks  and  Negotiable 
and  Commercial  Paper 

Partnerships,  Limited  Part- 
nerships and  Corporations 

Business  Law  and  Practices  of 
Spanish  America 

Law  of  Marketing  Goods 


Management 


fBusiness  Organization 
Social     Aspects     of     Business 

Management 
Psychology  of  Business 
Labor  Management 
Factory  Engineering  and  Cost 

Reduction 
Psy<  hology  of  Business 


Office  Management 
Retail  Store  Management 
Private  Secretarial  Duties 
Public  Secretarial  Duties 
Factory  Organization 
Purchasing 

Wholesale  Merchandising 
Seminar  in  Management 


Sociology 

Elements  of  Sociology  Social  Aspects  of  Business  and 

Social    Problems  and    Reform  Public  Affairs 

Movements  Principles  of  Sociology 

Socialism 


Methods  of  Teaching 

Methods  of  Teaching  Book- 
keeping, Office  Practice  and 
Accounting 

Methods  of  Teaching  Business 
Arithmetic,  Law  and  Com- 
merical  Geography 

Methods  of  Teaching  Business 
English 

Stenography — Isaac  Pitman 


Commercial  Subjects 

Stenography — Gregg 

Methods  of  Teaching  Stenog- 
raphy and  Typewriting 

Methods  of  Teaching  Stenog- 
raphy— Isaac  Pitman 

Methods  of  Teaching  Stenog- 
raphy—Gregg 

Applied  Methods  of  Teaching 
Commercial  Subjects 


Trade  and  Transportation 


Railway  Freight  Traffic  and 
Rates 

Export  Traffic  and  Ocean- 
Freight  Rates 


Railway  Operation  and  Man- 
agement 
Port  and  Terminal  Problems 
European  Trade  and  Industry 
Latin-American  Trade 


Commercial  Languages 


Spanish 
First  Year  Commercial 

Spanish 
Second  Year  Commercial 

Spanish 
Third  Year  Commerical 

Spanish 

German 
First  Year  Commercial 

German 


Second  Year  Commercial 

German 
Third  Year  Commercial 

German 

French 
First  Year  Commercial 

French 
Second  Year  Commercial 

French 

Italian 
Commercial  Italian 


Location 

THE  School  occupies  the  eighth  and  ninth  floors  of  the  Uni- 
versity Building,  Washington  Square  East,  New  York 
City.  The  entrance  to  the  elevators  is  at  32  Waverly 
Place.  The  building  is  easily  reached  from  any  section  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  by  subway  (Astor  Place  Station),  Sixth 
or  Third  Avenue  Elevated  (Eighth  Street  Stations),  Hudson  River 
Tunnel  (Ninth  Street),  or  surface  lines,  all  of  which  are  within  a 
few  minutes'  walk. 

The  School  maintains  two  branches — one  in  the  Wall  Street  dis- 
trict, the  other  in  Brooklyn.  Long  Island  students  taking  the 
regular  first  year  courses  will  be  required  to  enter  the  Brooklyn 
Division.  Such  students  may,  however,  take  special  courses  which 
are  offered  only  in  the  Washington  Square  Building  or  in  the  Wall 
Street  Division.  For  information  regarding  work  in  either  branch, 
address  Professor  A.  Wellington  Taylor,  Room  519,  25  Broad  Street. 


Entrance  Requirements 

STUDENTS  who  enter  the  School  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
Regular  and  special. 

Regular  Students 
Regular  students  are  those  who  have  had  a  recognized  four-year 
high  school  course,  or  who  hold  the  C.  P.  A.  Qualifying  Certificate 
or  the  Seventy-two-Count  Academic  or  Commercial  Certificate, 
issued  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents.  If  a  prospec- 
tive student  has  taken  his  preparatory  work  in  various  high 
schools,  including  private  schools,  he  should  prepare  a  statement 
of  all  the  work  he  has  satisfactorily  completed,  and  submit  it  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary.  If  the  Committee  on  Entrance  Require- 
ments accepts  the  statement,  the  student  will  be  admitted  upon  the 
presentation  of  certified  statements  from  the  various  schools  show- 
ing that  he  has  satisfactorily  covered  the  work  described  in  his 
own  statement. 
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Special  Students 

The  only  other  students  who  are  qualified  to  enter  are  special 
students,  who  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  who 
must  have  had  some  business  experience.* 

Special  evening  students  who  succeed  in  obtaining  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  Regents'  Certificates  before  completing  24  pointsf 
of  credit  in  the  School  will  be  transferred  to  the  roll  of  regular 
students;  special  day  students  will  be  transferred  if  they  obtain  a 
certificate  before  completing  44  points  of  credit. 

Entrance  Examinations 

The  only  entrance  examinations  set  by  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  are  those  in  English  and  Bookkeeping. 
The  English  examination  is  required  of  all  students  who  enroll  for 
more  than  four  courses  or  for  any  English  course.  Students  who 
fail  in  this  examination  will  be  rejected,  or  will  be  required  to  take 
such  work  in  English  as  the  English  Department  may  direct. 

The  Bookkeeping  entrance  examination  must  be  taken  by  all 
students  who  desire  to  begin  immediately  with  the  course  in  Prin- 
ciples of  Accounting.  Students  who  fail  in  this  examination  will 
be  required  to  take  the  course  in  Preparatory  Accounting. 

Entrance  examinations  in  English  and  Bookkeeping  will  be  given 
on  the  evening  of  September  13  at  six  and  eight  o'clock  respectively. 

Degrees 

The  B.  C.  S.  Degree 

THE  University  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Com- 
mercial Science  on  regular  students  who  meet  either  of  the 
following  requirements: 
1.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  72  points  (with  an  average 
grade  of  not  less  than  70  per  cent),  being  18  points  a  year  for  four 
University  years  of  thirty  weeks  each,  and  in  addition  satisfy  the 
Faculty  that  they  have  had  at  least  three  years'  successful  experi- 
ence in  business  while  in  the  School. 

*  Students  studying  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  should  note  that  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents  requires  the  Qualifying  Certificate  or  its  equivalent  of  all 
candidates  for  the  C.  P.  A.  degree,  irrespective  of  their  technical  training. 

t  A  point  is  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  class  room  work  a  week  for  one  term. 
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2.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  96  points  (with  an 
average  grade  of  not  less  than  70  per  cent),  being  32  points  a  year 
for  three  University  years  of  thirty  weeks  each. 

Certificate  of  Proficiency 

The  Certificate  of  Proficiency  is  granted  to  special  students 
who  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for  the  B.  C.  S.  degree  except  the 
entrance  requirements. 

The  M.  C.  S.  Degree 

Persons  who  hold  a  B.  C.  S.  degree  from  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance,  or  an  equivalent  degree  granted  by  a  recog- 
nized university  or  college  for  proficiency  in  commercial  studies, 
may  be  admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  as  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  The  degree  will  be 
conferred  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  upon  the  completion 
of  12  points  of  advanced  work  with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  85  per 
cent  on  each  course,  and  after  the  preparation  of  an  approved  thesis 
which  shall  deal  with  some  subject  in  the  field  of  commerce,  accounts 
or  finance,  and  shall  give  evidence  of  original  research  and  thought. 

Full  details  of  the  requirements  for  the  M.  C.  S.  degree  will  be 
published  in  the  complete  bulletin  which  will  be  issued  on  the 
tenth  of  August. 

The  B.  S.  Degree 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  by  the  Wash- 
ington Square  College,  which  is  another  school  of  the  University 
closely  affiliated  with  the  School  of  Commerce  and  located  in  the 
same  building. 

This  College  offers  four  years  of  combined  cultural  and  vocational 
work  to  those  who  have  the  qualifications  necessary  for  entrance 
to  it.  One-half  of  the  work  for  the  B.  S.  degree  must  consist  of 
cultural  subjects  such  as  are  taught  in  the  ordinary  college;  the 
remaining  half  may  consist  of  vocational  courses  such  as  are  offered 
in  the  School  of  Commerce  or  in  the  other  professional  schools  of 
the  University. 

Students  who  wish  to  obtain  the  B.  S.  degree  may  register  imme- 
diately in  the  Washington  Square  College  and  take  commercial 
courses  along  with  School  of  Commerce  students,  or  they  may 
register  first  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  transfer  their  credits 
later  to  the  Washington  Square  College. 


Graduate  Division  of  Business  Administration 

College  graduates,  of  whom  there  were  about  200  in  the  School 
in  1 91 6-1 7,  will  be  grouped  together  for  special  instruction.  In 
some  courses,  separate  sections  are  organized  and  limited  to  college 
graduates;  in  the  more  advanced  and  technical  courses,  graduates 
may  be  grouped  with  undergraduates  who  have  had  special  training. 

For  these  graduates,  there  is  no  definitely  prescribed  curriculum. 
The  program  of  study  for  each  student  will  be  arranged  so  as  to  best 
fit  his  individual  needs.  All  plans  of  study  in  this  division  must  be 
approved  by  the  Director. 

For  detailed  information  regarding  work  in  the  Graduate  Division 
see  the  special  bulletin,  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Fees 

THE  matriculation  fee  is  $5.     This  must  be  paid  by  all  stu- 
dents taking  four  or  more  hours  a  week,  or  who  have  already 
taken  four  points  of  work.     It  is  paid  once  only  during  the 
student's  course,  and  is  not  returnable. 

A  registration  fee  of  $5  is  required  of  all  students  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester,  payable  before  any  enrollment  cards  are  accepted. 
This  fee  is  credited  towards  the  tuition  for  the  ensuing  quarter,  but 
is  not  returnable  should  the  student  decide  to  discontinue  his  work. 

Tuition  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  $6  per  point,  a  point  being  one 
hour  a  week  for  one  term  of  fifteen  weeks.  All  tuition  fees  are 
payable  in  advance,  but  fees  of  $48  may  be  paid  in  two  installments, 
on  the  first  of  October  and  the  first  of  February,  and  fees  of  $72 
or  over  may  be  paid  in  quarterly  installments  on  the  first  of  October, 
December,  February  and  April.  Students  are  expected  to  meet  the 
payments  promptly  and  without  notice  from  the  University.  If  a 
student  who  has  paid  the  full  annual  fee  (not  less  than  $48)  in 
advance  is  compelled  by  sickness  or  other  good  reason  to  withdraw 
from  the  School,  the  proportionate  fee  for  the  remaining  quarters 
of  the  year  is  returned.  In  no  case  is  any  part  of  the  fee  returned 
to  students  who  make  quarterly  payments,  or  whose  fees  amount  to 
less  than  $48. 

All  students  who  register  for  twelve  hours  or  more  will  be  required 
to  pay  a  fee  of  $5  per  year.  These  fees  are  applied  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  Student  Organization  in  the  Day  Division. 
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Candidates  for  the  M.  C.  S.  degree  are  required  to  take  12 
points  of  work  for  which  they  pay  a  fee  of  $100.  Additional  courses 
are  paid  for  at  the  regular  rates.  In  addition  a  fee  of  $20  is  charged 
for  the  final  examination  for  the  Master's  degree,  making  a  total 
charge  of  $120. 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Commercial  Science  is  $20.  There  is  no  additional  charge  for 
graduation  expenses  and  diploma. 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency 
is  $10. 

Seating  Assignments 

SEATS  are  assigned  in  each  course  in   the  order  of  registra- 
tion.   Those  who  register  early  will  therefore  have  choice 
of  seats.     In  the  large  first  year  classes  registration  will  be 
closed  as  soon  as  all  the  seats  have  been  taken. 

The  University  Year 

THE  University  year  is  a  little  over  eight  months  in  length; 
the  year  1917-18  will  begin  September  25,  1917,  and  will 
end  June  6,  191 8.  There  are  thirty-four  weeks,  exclusive 
of  vacations,  devoted  to  school  work.  The  year  is  divided  into 
two  terms,  each  comprising  seventeen  weeks  of  school  work;  the 
second  term  of  the  school  year  1917-18  will  begin  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 4,  191 8.  The  last  two  weeks  of  each  term  are  devoted  to 
examinations,  thus  leaving  fifteen  weeks  in  each  term  for  class 
room  instruction. 

Employment 

UNDER  the  name  of  the  Efficiency  Bureau  the  School  carries 
on  its  efforts  to  assist  students  and  graduates  in  finding 
positions. 
The  experience  of  the  School  during  its  sixteen  years'  existence 
warrants  the  statement  that  business  men  generally  recognize  the 
superior  efficiency  of  our  students  and  are  glad  to  employ  them. 
The  officers  receive  an  increasing  number  of  calls  for  capable  men, 
and  endeavor  through  the  "  Efficiency  Bureau,"  which  is  maintained 
for  this  purpose,  to  help  students  and  graduates  find  suitable  em- 
ployment.    Prospective  students  from  out  of  town,  who  cannot 
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afford  to  give  up  all  their  time  to  School  work  and  wish  to  obtain 
employment  through  the  day,  are  advised  to  write  to  Mr.  Hale  H. 
Huggins,  the  Director  of  the  Efficiency  Bureau,  giving  full  informa- 
tion as  to  their  education,  experience  and  other  qualifications. 
Students  are  advised  to  be  prepared  to  finance  themselves  (say  $150 
at  least)  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  weeks,  as  ordinarily  it  takes  from 
two  to  six  weeks  to  locate  in  a  suitable  position.  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  a  student  to  obtain  employment  before  he  comes  to 
New  York,  for  employers  always  prefer  to  interview  prospective 
employees  before  engaging  them. 

Of  the  4,000  students  enrolled  in  the  School  during  191 6-1 91 7, 
about  3,600  were  employed  during  the  day,  taking  their  courses  in 
the  School  during  the  evening. 

Board  and  Room 

GOOD  board  and  room  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  Square 
where  the  School  of  Commerce  is  located,  may  be  had  for 
$8  per  week  and  up.    This  rate  may  be  somewhat  re- 
duced where  two  or  more  students  room  together.     An  unmarried 
man  of  economical  habits  can  pay  all  his  expenses,  including  tuition 
fees,  and  live  comfortably  on  an  income  of  $750  per  year. 

Students  coming  to  the  School  from  a  distance  are  invited  to 
make  the  University  Building  a  center  from  which  to  make  all 
arrangements  preliminary  to  entrance.  Letters,  baggage,  etc., 
may  be  sent  to  the  building  in  care  of  the  School  of  Commerce.  The 
officers  of  the  University  will  render  all  assistance  possible  to 
students  in  finding  suitable  rooms  and  board. 
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For  information  not  contained  in  this  Bulletin,  write  Major  B.  Foster, 
Secretary,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  Washington 
Square  East,  New  York  City. 


OFFICERS  AND   OFFICE  HOURS 

The  office  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  in 
the  Washington  Square  Building,  is  open  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion Monday-Friday,  from  9  a.m.,  to  5  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday, 
9  a.m.,  to  12  m.,  and  beginning  September  10,  from  9  a.m.,  to  10  p.m. 

The  Dean  of  the  School  will  be  in  his  office  on  the  eighth  floor  of 
the  University  Building,  Washington  Square  East,  after  September 
16,  every  day  from  12  M.,  to  1.30  p.m. 

During  the  Summer  the  Secretary  of  the  School  will  be  in  his 
office  Monday-Friday,  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  and  on  Saturday, 
11  a.m.  to  12  M. 

New  students  should  register  immediately  after  September  4. 
Seats  will  be  assigned  in  the  order  of  registration  for  each  course. 
Credentials  from  preparatory  schools  or  colleges  should  be  brought 
to  the  office  of  the  Recorder  at  the  time  of  registration. 

The  entrance  examinations  for  entering  students  will  be  held  on 
September  20.  The  examination  in  English  will  be  given  at  six 
o'clock  and  the  examination  in  Bookkeeping  at  eight  o'clock. 
(See  page  22.) 

Written  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University, 
Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City. 


CALENDAR 


1917 

First  day  of  registration 

Re-examinations  (7-10  p.m.) 

Entrance  examinations  in  English 
(6  p.m.)  and  Bookkeeping  (8  p.m.) 
Eighth  floor  Washington  Square 
Building 

Opening  of  School  (8  p.m.) 

Lectures  begin 

Tuition  fees  due 

Last  day  for  filing  application  for 
M.C.S.  degree 

Columbus  Day:     School  closed 

Week  for  changing  programs  of 
study 

Last  day  for  registration,  first  term 

Election  Day:     School  closed 

Last  day  for  filing  preliminary  out- 
lines of  M.C.S.  theses 

Thanksgiving  recess :  School  closed 

Quarterly  fees  due 

Last  day  for  filing  M.B.A.  thesis 
subjects 

Last  day  for  filing  complete  out- 
lines of  M.C.S.  theses 

Christmas  recess:    School  closed 

1918 
First  day  of  registration  for  second 

term 
Mid-year  examinations 
Entrance  examination  in  English 

(6    p.m.)   and    Bookkeeping    (8 

p.m.)    Eighth  floor  Washington 

Square  Building 
Term  and  quarterly  fees  due. 
Last  day  for  filing  outlines  of  M.B.A. 

theses 
Second  term  begins 
Lincoln's  Birthday:     School  closed 
Last  day  of  registration,   second 

term 
Washington's      Birthday:     School 

closed 


Tuesday 
Tues.  to  Thurs. 


Thursday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Monday 

Saturday 
Friday 

Mon.  to  Sat. 

Saturday 

Tuesday 

Thursday 
Thurs.  to  Sat. 
Saturday 

Monday 

Saturday 
Mon.  to  Tues. 


Wednesday 
Mon.  to  Sat. 


Saturday 


Sept.  4 
Sept.  18-20 


Sept.  20 
Sept.  25 
Sept.  26 
Oct.  1 

Oct.  6 
Oct.  12 

Oct.  8-13 
Oct.  13 

Nov.  6 

Nov.  15 

Nov.  29-Dec.  1 

Dec.  1 

Dec.  3 

Dec.  15 

Dec.  24- Jan.  1 


Jan.  2 

Jan.  2 1 -Feb.  2 


Jan.  26 


Friday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Feb.  1 
Feb.  4 
Feb.  12 

Saturday 

Feb.  16 

Friday 

Feb.  22 

6 
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York  University 

Last  day  for  submitting  first  draft 

of  M.C.S.  theses 

Friday 

March  15 

Easter  recess:    School  closed 

Fri.-Sat. 

March  29-30 

Quarterly  fees  due 

Monday 

April  1 

Last  day  for  filing  complete  M.C.S. 

and  M.B.A.  theses 

Saturday 

April  13 

Fees  due  for  final  examinations  for 

degrees  or  certificates 

Wednesday 

May  1 

Final  examinations 

Mon.  to  Sat. 

May  20- June  1 

Commencement 

Wednesday 

June  12 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE, 
ACCOUNTS    AND    FINANCE 

'TpHE  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance  exists  for  the  benefit  of  men  and  women  who  have 
brains,  energy  and  the  ambition  to  succeed  in  business,  and  who 
realize  that  thorough  preparation  is  essential  to  success. 

Its  work  is  distinctively  practical.  Its  instructors  are  men  of 
affairs.  Its  aim  is  to  educate  men  in  the  methods  of  present-day 
business  and  thereby  to  add  to  their  efficiency. 

Efficiency,  however,  is  taken  to  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  mere 
skill  in  performing  routine  tasks,  important  as  that  is.  It  implies 
breadth  of  view,  keenness  of  observation,  grasp  of  underlying  prin- 
ciples, thinking  power. 

The  courses  of  instruction  of  the  School,  therefore,  are  designed 
both  to  give  information  and  to  cultivate  the  mental  qualities  that 
are  essential  to  leadership  in  business. 

The  School  is  especially  well  equipped  to  train  men  for 
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LECTURERS 

A.  Herbert  Adley  Selling  Systems 

William  E.  Aughinbaugh,  M.D.,  LL.M.  Foreign  Trade 
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Royal  J.  Davis,  A.B.  Journalism 
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Roland  P.  Falkner,  Ph.D.  Statistics 
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Robert  V.  Ficker,  M.C.S.  Advertising 

John  Gerdes,  Litt.B.,  J.D.  Journalism 
David  Golieb,  B.C.S.                                    Credits  and  Collections 

Manuel  Gonzalez  Spanish 

Stanton  Griffis  Railroad  Bonds 
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Edward  R.  Hardy,  Ph.B.  Fire  Insurance 
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H.  Frank  Smith  Advertising 

Mary  Snow,  Ph.M.  Women  and  Industry 

C.  Hayes  Sprague,  B.C.S.  Advertising 
Harry  Tipper  Advertising 
Frederick  S.  Todman,  M.C.S.  Finance 
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Philip  F.  Alther,  B.C.S.  Accounting 
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Louis  O.  Bergh,  A.B.,  LL.B.  Law  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

Henry  Brennecke,  A.M.  German 

Giles  L.  Courtney,  B.C.S.  Business  English 

Celia  A.  Drew,  Ph.B.  Methods  of  Teaching  Business  English 

Richard  P.  Ettinger,  LL.B.,  B.C.S.  Finance 
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ROLL    OF    SPECIAL    LECTURES,    1916-1917 

Accounting 

Law  of  Decedents'  Estates,  Charles  H.  Edwards,  October  2,  9, 

16,  1916. 
A  Problem  in  Brokerage  Accounting,   Raymond  C.   Brown, 

November  21,  1916. 
Bank  Accounting,  Howard  M.  Jefferson,  Auditor,  Federal  Reserve 

Bank  of  New  York.     December  19,  1916. 
A  System  for  a  Drug  and  Chemical  Concern,  Raymond  C. 

Brown,  March  15  and  22,  191 7. 
Professional  Ethics,  A.  P.  Richardson,  March  12,  1917. 
Use  of  Graphs  and  Charts  as  Aids  to  Business  Administra- 
tion, E.  A.  Burnett,  April  2,  1917. 
Legal  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Auditors,  Charles  H.  Edwards, 

April  16,  1917. 
Procedure  of  a  Typical  Audit,  James  F.  Farrell,  April  23,  191 7. 
Legal  Phases  of  Fiduciary  Accounting,  Charles  H.  Edwards, 

Member  of  New  York  Bar,  October  2,  9,  16,  1916. 

Advertising  and  Marketing 

The  Marketing  of  Farm  Products,  Victor  K.  McElheny,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fruit  Auction  Company,  New  York,  May  1,  1917. 

It  is  Always  Best  to  Believe  the  Best,  Elmer  E.  Ferris,  Phenix 
Cheese  Company,  New  York,  November  18,  1916. 

Qualifications  Necessary  for  Salesmanship,  F.  E.  Van  Bus- 
kirk,  Remington  Typewriter  Company,  New  York,  December 
14,  1916. 

Dovetailing  Sales  and  Advertising  Campaigns,  Elon  G.  Pratt, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New  York,  March  22,  1917. 

Creating  Loyalty  and  Esprit  de  Corps  in  a  Selling  Organiza- 
tion, Herbert  F.  DeBower,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute, 
New  York. 

Problems  of  Retail  Salesmanagement,  William  H.  Ingersoll, 
Robert  H.  Ingersoll  and  Brothers,  New  York. 

Engraving  from  Beginning  to  End,  special  visit  to  The  Walker 
Kn^raving  Company.  Lecture  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Gherland  of  The 
Walker  Engraving  Company,  New  York,  October  19,  1916. 
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The  Value  of  the  Farm  Field  from  a  Sales  Standpoint,  Wallace 

C.  Richardson  of  Wallace  C.   Richardson,  Inc.,  New  York, 

November  9,  19 16. 
The  Development  of  the  Magazine  in  America,  Edgar  G.  Cris- 

well,  Manager  of  the  Quoin  Club  of  New  York,  December  14 

1916. 

Economics 

Single  Tax,  Louis  F.  Post,  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  February  28,  1917. 

Socialism,  Morris  Hillquit,  March  14,  191 7. 

Western  Economic  Problems,  Dr.  Frank  L.  McVey,  President  of 
the  University  of  North  Dakota,  May  9,  1917. 

Industrial  and  School  Surveys,  Dr.  R.  D.  Fleming,  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute,  December  20,  19 16. 

Construction  of  Normals,  G.  E.  Fuller,  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  New  York,  March  21,  1917. 

Theory  and  Method  of  Construction  of  Business  Barometers, 
H.  F.  Arens,  Babson  Statistical  Organization,  Wellesley  Hills' 
Mass.,  March  28,  191 7. 

Finance 

Reinforced  Concrete  Construction,  T.  C.  S.  Snell,  Superin- 
tendent of  Ratings,  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange 

Schedule  Rating,  Charles  C.  Dominge,  German  American  Insur- 
ance  Company. 

Some  Problems  of  a  Local  Department,  W.  C.  Crane,  Secretary, 
Local  Department  North  River  Insurance  Company. 

The  Question  of  Sprinrxered  Risks,  E.  P.  Boone,  Superintend- 
ent, Sprinkler  Department,  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange 

The  Operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Howard  M. 
Jefferson,  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  March  30,  191 7 

Municipal  Bonds,  S.  Shanks,  Jr.,  The  Bond  Buyer,  April  3   1917 

Public  Utility  Investments,  Paul  Krautoff,  Harris  Forbes  and 
Company,  April  10,  191 7. 

Reorganization  and  its  Effect  on  Investments,  Henry  Rott- 
schaeffer,  Thompson  and  Black,  April  17,  191 7. 

Reorganization  and  its  Effect  on  Investments,  Professor  David 
Friday,  April  24,  191 7. 
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Taxation  of  Investments,  Richard  W.  Robbins,  Harris,  Forbes 
&  Co.,  May  I,  1917. 

The  Position  of  Railroad  Bonds  in  the  Investment  Field, 
Rodney  Hitt,  White,  Weld  and  Company,  May  2,  1917. 

The  Interpretation  of  Statements  from  the  Investors' 
Standpoint,  Professor  David  Friday,  May  8,  1917. 

The  Investment  Features  of  Government  Bonds,  Harvey  E. 
Fiske,  Bankers'  Trust  Co.,  May  15,  1917. 

Collections,  Frank  S.  Flagg,  Manager  of  Credit  Department  of 
McElwain,  Morse  and  Rogers,  New  York;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  New  York; 
Member  of  Executive  Committee  of  New  York  Credit  Men's 
Association,  April  25,  191 7. 

Qualifications  of  Credit  Man  of  Today,  Harry  S.  Tregoe, 
Secretary -Treasurer  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  New 
York,  May  2,  1917. 

Qualifications  of  Credit  Man  of  Today,  Edward  D.  Flannery, 
Treasurer,  A.  Steinhardt  and  Brother,  New  York;  Member  of 
Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  Credit  Men's  Associa- 
tion, May  2,  1917. 

Government 

Trade  of  China,  Julean  Arnold,  Commercial  Attache,  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1916. 

Socialism  and  Syndicalism,  Professor  Samuel  P.  Orth,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  April  19,  1917. 

Nationalism,  Professor  Samuel  P.  Orth,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  April  20,  1917. 

The  Scout  Movement  in  Theory  and  Practice,  James  W.  Wilder, 
Special  Field  Commissioner  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
Lecturer  on  Scoutcraft  at  Boston  University,  February  13, 
1917. 

Troop  Organization,  Scout  Commissioner  Frank  F.  Gray,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  February  27,  1917. 

The  A-B-C  Scout  Requirements  and  Tests,  Scout  Commis- 
sioner Pirie  Macdonald,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  March  6,  191 7. 

Hikes  and  Trekking,  Dillon  Wallace,  Author  and  Labrador 
Explorer,  March  13,  1917. 
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Camping  and  Camp  Sanitation,  David  T.  Abercrombie,  Famous 

Camper  and  Outdoor  Man,  March  20,  1917. 
Woodcraft,  Scout  Commissioner  W.  S.  Cowing,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Expert  in  the  "Ways  of  the  Woods,"  founder  of  the  Order  in 

Woodmanship  in  Boys'  Camps  in  Maine,  March  27,  1917. 
What  not  to  Teach  in  First  Aid,  Frederick  H.  Wilson,  M.D., 

Deputy  Scout  Commissioner  of  Manhattan,  April  3,  191 7. 
A  Graphic  Analysis  of  a  Potential  Criminal  at  the  Age  of 

Five,  Calvin  Derrick,  February  19,  1917. 
The  Problematical  Education  and  Training  of  Children, 

Calvin  Derrick,  February  26,  191 7. 
How  Much  Crime  and  Delinquency  are  our  Social  and  Indus- 
trial   Systems    Necessarily    Responsible    for?    Calvin 

Derrick,  March  5,  1917, 
The  Juvenile  Problem  of  the  New  York  Police,  Commissioner 

Woods,  March  12,  1917. 
What  Are  the  Institutions  of  New  York  Doing  to  Contribute 

to  the  Ranks  of  Delinquency?    Calvin  Derrick,  March  19, 

1917. 

Limitations  of  the  Efficiency  of  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions of  New  York  City,  Commissioner  Lewis,  March  26, 
1917. 

The  External  Agencies  Which  Hamper  the  Proper  Internal 
Control  and  the  Internal  Agencies  Which  by  Failure  to 
Work  Will  Result  in  the  Wrong  or  Destructive  Train- 
ing of  the  Wards  of  the  Institution,  Calvin  Derrick, 
April  2,  1917. 

A  Comparative  Analysis  of  the  George  Junior  Republic  and 
the  Preston  School  of  Industry  in  the  Application  and 
Use  of  Identical  Principles,  Calvin  Derrick,  April  6,  1917. 

A  Comparative  Analysis  of  the  Mutual  Welfare  League  at 
Sing  Sing  and  the  Old  Prison  System,  Calvin  Derrick, 
April  9,  191 7. 

The  Methods  by  Which  the  New  Progressive  Management 
Involving  the  Principles  of  Self-Government  May  be 
Introduced  and  Worked  Out  in  Any  Correctional,  Penal, 
or  Industrial  Institution,  Calvin  Derrick,  April  13,  1917. 
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Journalism 

News  in  Advertising,  Bruce  O.  Bliven,  Editorial  Department  of 

Printer's  Ink. 
Writing  the  Short  Story,  Irving  Cobb,  Magazine  Writer  and  War 

Correspondent. 
Editing  a  Literary  Monthly,  Douglas  Z.  Doty,  Editor  of  The 

Century  Magazine. 
Polling  the  Press,  Richard  Duffy,  Editorial  Department,  Literary 

Digest. 
Plot  Construction  in  Stories  of  Adventure,  Arthur  Hoffman, 

Editor,  Adventure  Magazine. 
Covering  City  News,  George  T.  Hughes,  City  Editor,  New  York 

Globe. 
Short  Story  Technique,  Fanny  Hurst,  Short  Story  Writer. 
Newspaper  Interview,  Joyce  Kilmer,  Sunday  Staflf,  New  York 

Times. 
Cub  Reporting,  Jacob  K.  Novins,  Reporter  on  Springfield  Union. 
The  Foreign  Press,  M.  A.  Raynes,  Foreign  Editor,  Literary  Digest. 
Mapping  Europe  After  the  War,  M.  A.  Raynes,  Foreign  Editor, 

Literary  Digest. 
Newspaper  Efficiency,  Jason  Rogers,  Publisher,  New  York  Globe. 
Special  Features  for  Newspapers,  Jason  Rogers,   Publisher, 

New  York  Globe. 
Training  for  the  Newspaper  Trade,  Don  C.  Seitz,  Business 

Manager,  New  York  World. 
Gathering  News  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  Melville  E,  Stone, 

General  Manager  of  Associated  Press. 
Making  a  Magazine  for  Women,  by  James  Eaton  Tower,  Editor 

of  Designer. 
Market  for  Manuscripts,  Livingstone  Wright,  Editor,  Home  and 

Garden. 
Principles  of  Good  Layout  for  Magazines,  Sara  H.  Birchall, 

Vogue  Company,  New  York,  May  8,  191 7. 

Management 
The  Commercial  Application  of  Electro  Magnets,  Chas.  R. 
Underhill,  Chief  Engineer,  Acme  Wire  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  February  2,  1917. 
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The  Work  of  the  Private  Secretary,  John  Burke,   Private 

Secretary  to  President,  B.  Altman  Company,  New  York  City, 

November  6,  1916. 
Industrial  Surveys,  William  H.   Mahoney,   Manager,   Foreign 

Trade    Bureau    and    formerly    Manager,    Industrial    Bureau, 

Merchants'  Association,  New  York  City. 
The  Science  of  Commercial  Organization,  S.  Christy  Meade, 

Secretary,  Merchants'  Association,  New  York  City. 
Building  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Will  L.  Finch,  Editor,  Town 

Development,  New  York. 
Credit  and  Collection  Work  in  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  D. 

F.  Howe,  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Utica,  New  York. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

D.  A.  Skinner,  Assistant  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 

the  United  States  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Molding  Public  Opinion,  Lucus  E.  Wilson,  President,  American 

City  Bureau,  New  York. 
New  York,  the  Nation's  Port,  J.  C.  Lincoln,  Director,  Traffic 

Bureau,  Merchants'  Association,  New  York. 
The  Trade  Association  ;  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Eddy 

Plan  of  Open  Competition,  Emmett  Hay  Naylor,  Secretary 

of  the  Writing  Tissue,  Cover  and  Fine  Paper  Manufacturers 

Associations,  New  York. 
Foreign  Trade  Work  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  William 

H.   Mahoney,  Manager,   Foreign  Trade  Bureau,   Merchants' 

Association,  New  York. 
Cost  Accounting  in  a  Trade  Association,  H.  B.  Lange,  Cost 

Accountant,  Enameled  Sanitary  Ware  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Agricultural  Work  in  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  John  A. 

Scheuerle,  Secretary,  Hampton  County  Improvement  League, 

Springfield,  Mass. 
The  Training  of  Retail  Salespeople,  W.   C.   Earnest,  John 

Wanamaker,  New  York,  November  24,  1916. 
The  Selection  of  Executives,  William  F.  Kemble,  Labor  Stand- 
ardize^ New  York,  November  9,  191 7. 
The  Work  of  the  Educational  Department,  R.  J.  Watson, 

Westinghouse  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October 

23,  1917. 
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Advertising  in  a  Specialty  Store,  H.  A.  Harris,  Landay  Brothers, 

New  York,  March  9,  191 7. 
High  Prices,  Their  Causes  and  Effects,  Byron  W.  Holt,  Good- 
body  and  Company,  New  York,  April  25,  191 7. 
Function alizing   the   Purchasing    Department,    N.    Madison 

Cartmell,  Winchester  Arms  Company,   New  Haven,   Conn., 

February  8,  191 7. 
Organization  of  Educational  Work  in  a  Public  Service  Cor- 
poration, F.  C.  Henderschott,  New  York  Edison  Company, 

New  York,  March  1,  191 7. 
Working  Out  a  Bonus  System  in  a  Mail  Order  House,  D.  P. 

Evans,  March  8,  1917. 
Sales  and  Scientific  Management,  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  March  29, 

1917. 
Planning  Department  in  an  Engineering  Works,  R.  R.  Keeley, 

April  19,  1917. 
Work  of  the  Standardizing  Committee,  W.  D.  Fuller,  Curtis 

Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  26,  191 7. 
Marketing  and  Management,  W.  H.  Ingersoll,  Robert  H.  Inger- 

soll  and  Brother,  New  York,  May  3,  1917. 
The  Relationship  of  the  Manager  to  His  Organization,  G.  H. 

Wilcockson,  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company,  New  York,  May 

10,  1917. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects 
Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping,  Arthur  G.  Belding,  Head  of 
Bookkeeping  Department,   High  School  of  Commerce,   New 
York,  October  12,  19,  and  November  9,  191 6. 

Sociology 
The  Encouragement  of  Initiative  under  Socialism  ;  Philosoph- 
ically and  Epistemologically  Considered.    Harry  Watson, 
Lawyer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  21,  191 7. 
The  Encouragement  of  Initiative  under  Socialism;  Practi- 
cally Considered.    Algernon  Lee,   Secretary  of  the  Rand 
School  of  Social  Sciences,  April  18,  1917. 
SOCIAL    Control   under    Socialism,    Floyd    J.    Melvin,    Ph.D., 
mus  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  2,  1917. 
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Trade  and  Transportation 

The  Terminal  Tariff  of  the  New  York  Central,  Mr.  Jerome, 
Commercial  Agent,  New  York  Central  Railroad,  March  13, 
1917. 

The  Organization  of  the  Export  Traffic  Department  of  a 
Great  Industrial  Concern,  C.  B.  Baldwin,  Traffic  Manager 
of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  March  30, 
1917. 

Ocean  Rates  and  Services,  Carl  Beck,  Traffic  Manager,  Ham- 
burg American  Line,  April  17,  1917. 

The  Foreign  Service  of  the  American  Express  Company,  Mr. 
Whittier,  Foreign  Trade  Department,  American  Express  Com- 
pany, April  24,  1917. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine,  P.  H.  W.  Ross,  President, 
National  Merchant  Marine.  May  1,  191 7. 

The  New  Jersey  Rate  Case,  B.  F.  Cresson,  Chief  Engineer,  New 
Jersey  Board  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  May  8,  191 7. 

Experiences  of  a  Woman  Traveler  in  Latin  America,  Miss 
Annie  S.  Peck,  Author,  The  South  American  Tour. 

Trade  Opportunities  in  South  America,  Ernest  B.  Filsinger, 
Author,  "Exporting  to  South  America." 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

'T^HE  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
-*-  Finance  was  established  in  1900  in  response  to  a  widespread 
demand  for  scientific  preparation  and  training  for  business  ca- 
reers. It  has  always  been  a  leader  in  the  movement  to  supplement 
the  traditional  college  education  with  a  thorough  training  in  the 
principles  of  business,  and  to  give  those  entering  upon  active  busi- 
ness careers  a  broader  intellectual  vision  and  a  firmer  grasp  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  commerce  and  finance.  Its  work  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  through  a  study  of  commercial  methods  and  of  eco- 
nomic forces  one  may  obtain  valuable  mental  discipline,  and  at 
the  same  time  acquire  the  technical  knowledge  that  makes  for 
success  in  business.  The  courses  of  study  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce have  two  objects  in  view:  first,  to  increase  the  student's 
knowledge  of  business  operations;  second,  to  train  men  to  think 
clearly  about  business  problems. 

LOCATION 

The  School  occupies  the  eighth  and  ninth  floors  of  the  University 
Building,  Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City.  The  entrance 
to  the  elevators  is  on  Waverly  Place.  The  building  is  easily  reached 
from  any  section  of  the  Metropolitan  District  by  subway  (Astor 
Place  Station),  Sixth  or  Third  Avenue  Elevated,  Hudson  River 
Tunnel  (Ninth  Street),  or  surface  lines,  all  of  which  are  within  a 
few  minutes'  walk. 

The  School's  location  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  New 
York  City  and  its  close  connections  with  leading  commercial  and 
financial  houses  enable  it  to  secure  the  services  of  many  successful 
men  of  affairs  as  instructors  and  lecturers. 

The  Brooklyn  Division  of  the  School  is  located  in  the  Bryant 
Building  at  19-27  Flatbush  Avenue.  This  is  near  the  Nevin  Street 
or  Atlantic  Avenue  station  of  the  subway  and  elevated  lines,  and 
is  easily  accessible  from  any  part  of  Long  Island.  See  page  47  for  a 
schedule  of  courses  offered  in  this  Division. 

The  Wall  Street  Division  is  located  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
Broad  Exchange  Building  at  25  Broad  Street.     Courses  are  held 
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from  5.15  to  7.00  p.  m.,  so  as  to  be  conveniently  available  to  those 
who  work  in  the  Wall  Street  district.  A  complete  schedule  of  the 
courses  is  given  on  page  46.  For  information  concerning  the  Wall 
Street  or  the  Brooklyn  Division,  write  or  telephone  the  Director, 
Professor  A.  W.  Taylor,  Room  519,  25  Broad  Street;  the  telephone 
number  is  Broad  824. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  YEAR 

The  University  year  is  a  little  over  eight  months  in  length;  the 
year  1917-18  will  begin  September  25,  1917,  and  will  end  June  12, 
1 91 8.  There  are  thirty-four  weeks,  exclusive  of  vacations,  devoted 
to  school  work.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  each  compris- 
ing seventeen  weeks  of  school  work;  the  second  term  of  the  school 
year  1917-1918  will  begin  Monday,  February  4,  1918.  The  last 
two  weeks  of  each  term  ordinarily  are  devoted  to  examinations, 
thus  leaving  fifteen  weeks  in  each  term  for  class  room  instruction. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 
Students  who  enter  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  are  divided  into  two  classes;    regular  and 
special. 

Regular  Students 
Regular  students  are  those  who  have  had  a  recognized  four- 
year  high  school  course,  or  who  are  the  possessors  of  the  C.  P.  A, 
Qualifying  Certificate,  the  Seventy-two-Count  Academic  Certificate 
or  the  Seventy-two-Count  Commercial  Certificate  issued  by  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents.  If  a  prospective  student  has 
taken  his  high  school  work  in  various  high  schools,  including  private 
schools,  he  should  prepare  a  statement  of  all  the  work  he  has  satis- 
factorily completed,  and  submit  it  in  writing  to  the  Secretary. 
If  the  Committee  on  Entrance  Requirements  accepts  the  statement, 
the  student  will  be  admitted  upon  the  presentation  of  certified 
statements  from  the  various  schools  showing  that  he  has  satis- 
factorily covered  the  work  described  in  his  own  statement. 

Special  Students 
The  only  other  students  who  are  qualified  to  enter  are  special 
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students,  who  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  who 
must  have  had  some  business  experience.* 

Special  evening  students  who  succeed  in  obtaining  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  Regents'  Certificates  before  completing  24  pointsf 
of  credit  in  the  School  will  be  transferred  to  the  roll  of  regular  stu- 
dents; special  day  students  will  be  transferred  if  they  obtain  one  of 
the  Certificates  before  completing  44  points  of  credit. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

The  only  entrance  examinations  set  by  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  are  those  in  English  and  Bookkeeping.  An 
English  examination  is  required  of  all  students  who  enroll  for  more 
than  four  courses  or  for  any  English  course.  Students  who  fail  in 
this  examination  may  be  rejected,  or  may  be  required  to  take  such 
work  in  English  as  the  English  Department  may  direct. 

This  entrance  examination  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's 
ability  to  think  logically  and  to  express  his  ideas  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly. For  this  purpose  he  is  required  to  write  an  essay  of  approxi- 
mately five  hundred  words  on  some  simple  topic  familiar  to  him. 
He  is  given  a  choice  of  four  topics,  and  is  allowed  two  hours  for  the 
writing  of  his  essay. 

No  preparation  for  this  examination  is  necessary  other  than  the 
regular  high  school  course  in  English.  Candidates  who  feel  par- 
ticularly deficient  in  grammar,  punctuation  or  spelling  should, 
however,  refresh  their  knowledge  by  careful  study  of  any  good 
elementary  text-book  on  English  Composition. 

An  entrance  examination  in  Bookkeeping  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  enter  the  class  in  Principles  of  Accounting. 
While  previous  papers  showing  the  character  of  the  questions  are 
not  available  for  distribution,  the  examinations  are  sufficiently 
broad  in  scope  so  that  students  who  have  had  thorough  bookkeep- 
ing courses  in  high  schools  or  business  colleges  and  others  who  have 
had  practical  experience  in  work  on  the  general  books  are  usually 
able  to  pass  the  examination.  The  tests  are  of  a  practical  nature 
and  are  designed  to  determine  the  candidates'  practical  knowledge 

'Students  studying  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  should  note  that  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents  requires  the  C.  P.  A.  Qualifying  Certificate  or  its  equivalent 
of  all  candidates  for  that  degree,  irrespective  of  their  technical  training. 

fA  point  is  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  class  room  work  a  week  for  one  term. 
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of  bookkeeping.  They  are  not  such  that  hurried  theoretical  prepa- 
ration will  suffice.  Prospective  students  who  have  not  had  con- 
siderable training  in  bookkeeping  work  of  a  general  nature  are  ad- 
vised to  enroll  for  the  course  in  Preparatory  Accounting. 

Entrance  examinations  in  English  and  Bookkeeping  will  be  given 
on  the  evening  of  September  20,  at  six  and  eight  o'clock. 

PART-TIME   STUDENTS 

Those  who  wish  to  enroll  for  less  than  eight  hours  per  week, 
and  who  can  meet  the  requirements  for  either  regular  or  special 
students,  may  be  admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  to  cer- 
tain classes.  Such  students  will  be  given  credit  for  whatever  work 
they  do  if  they  later  become  candidates  for  the  B.C.S.  degree  or  for 
the  Certificate  of  Proficiency. 

DEGREES 

Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 
The  University  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science  on  regular  students  who  meet  either  of  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

1.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  72  points  (with  an  aver- 
age grade  of  not  less  than  70  per  cent),  being  18  points  a  year  for 
four  University  years  of  thirty  weeks  each,  and  in  addition  satisfy 
the  Faculty  that  they  have  had  at  least  three  years'  successful 
experience  in  business  while  in  the  School. 

2.  If  they  obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  96  points  (with  an  aver- 
age grade  of  not  less  than  70  per  cent),  being  32  points  a  year  for 
three  University  years  of  thirty  weeks  each. 

One  point  credit  is  the  unit  which  indicates  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  one  hour  of  class  room  work  per  week  for  a  term.  Two 
points  credit,  therefore,  are  the  equivalent  of  what  was  formerly 
called  a  thirty-hour  course.  Evening  students  receive  eight  points 
credit  for  each  year  of  successful  business  experience  which,  added 
to  the  72  points,  makes  the  requirement  for  evening  students  the 
equivalent  of  the  96  point  requirement  for  day  students.  The 
maximum  credit  allowed  for  business  experience  is  24  points. 

The  above  requirements  are  equivalent  to  1,080  hours  for  evening 
students  and  1,440  hours  for  day  students.     An  evening  student 
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may  secure  the  necessary  credit  by  taking  ten  hours  a  week  for  two 
years,  and  eight  hours  a  week  for  the  other  two  years. 

Certificate  of  Proficiency 

The  Certificate  of  Proficiency  is  granted  to  special  students  who 
fulfill  all  the  requirements  for  the  B.C.S.  degree  except  the  entrance 
requirements. 

Master  of  Commercial  Science 

Those  who  hold  a  B.C.S.  degree  from  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance,  or  an  equivalent  degree  granted  by  a  recog- 
nized university  or  college  for  proficiency  in  commercial  studies, 
may  be  admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  as  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  The  degree  will  be 
conferred  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  upon  the  completion 
of  1 80  single  hours  of  advanced  work  with  high  credit  (85  per  cent 
in  each  subject),  and  after  the  preparation  of  an  approved  thesis 
which  shall  deal  with  some  subject  in  the  field  of  commerce,  ac- 
counts or  finance,  and  shall  give  evidence  of  original  research  and 
thought.  Candidates  may  be  required  also  to  submit  to  an  oral 
examination. 

Tuition  for  the  180  hours  is  $100.  A  fee  of  $20  is  charged  for  the 
final  examination  for  the  Master's  degree,  making  a  total  charge  of 
$120. 

All  persons  intending  to  become  candidates  for  the  M.C.S.  de- 
gree must  file  an  application  on  or  before  Saturday,  October  6. 
A  blank  form  for  this  purpose  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  re- 
quirements may  be  obtained  from  the  Recorder. 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Students  who  wish  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
may  do  so  in  the  Washington  Square  College,  which  is  closely 
affiliated  with  the  School  of  Commerce. 

Students  may  enroll  for  the  B.S.  degree  directly  in  the  Wash- 
ington Square  College  or  after  they  have  obtained  the  degree  of 
B.C.S.  in  the  School  of  Commerce.  Before  entering  the  Washing- 
ton Square  College,  students  must  present  evidence  of  the  comple- 
tion of  a  four-year  high  school  rourse.  To  these  students  the  Wash- 
ington Square  College  offers  four  years'  work  of  a  combined  cultural 
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and  technical  character.  These  courses  combine  the  essentials  of  a 
college  education  with  the  essentials  of  the  practical  training  that  is 
given  in  the  School  of  Commerce  as  part  of  the  work  for  the  B.C.S 
degree. 

Students  who  wish  to  complete  their  course  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce before  taking  any  work  in  the  Washington  Square  College 
may  enroll  in  the  Washington  Square  College  after  they  have  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  B.C.S.  Those  who,  when  they  entered  the 
School  of  Commerce,  had  graduated  from  a  four-year  high  school 
course  will  be  allowed  two  years  of  advanced  credit  and  will  be 
required  to  complete  two  years  in  the  Washington  Square  College. 

For  full  information  concerning  the  courses  in  the  Washington 
Square  College,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Washington^Square 
College,  Washington  Square  East,  New  York. 

GRADUATE  DIVISION  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

College  graduates,  of  whom  there  were  about  200  in  the  School 
in  1 91 6-1 7,  are  grouped  together  for  special  instruction.  In  some 
courses,  separate  sections  are  organized  and  limited  to  college  grad- 
uates; in  the  more  advanced  and  technical  courses,  graduates  are 
grouped  with  undergraduates  who  have  had  special  training. 

The  course  of  study  leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Detailed  information  regarding  work  in  the  Grad- 
uate Division  is  given  in  a  special  bulletin,  which  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

ADVANCED   STANDING 

Students  from  other  institutions  entitled  to  advanced  standing 
must  file  their  original  certificates  with  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
entrance.  The  student  should  indicate  in  pencil  on  the  certificate 
the  pages  of  the  university  or  college  catalogue  on  which  the  courses 
for  which  he  desires  credit  are  described,  and  the  certificate  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  marked  catalogue. 

Special  examinations  for  advanced  standing  will  be  given  at  the 
time  of  entrance  only,  and  some  evidence  of  study  of  the  subject  in 
which  the  examination  is  to  be  taken  must  be  submitted  and  passed 
upon  by  the  instructor  who  is  to  prepare  the  examination.  A  fee 
of  $5  is  charged  for  each  special  examination. 

No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  work  in  English,  foreign  languages, 
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stenography,  typewriting,  or  methods  of  teaching  commercial  sub- 
jects taken  in  other  institutions. 

REQUIRED   COURSES 

Evening  students— those  who  receive  credit  for  business  experi- 
ence—who are  taking  the  four-year  course  for  the  Degree  or  for  the 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  are  required  to  take  the  following  courses 
which  should  be  scheduled  as  early  in  the  course  as  possible: 
Law  1-2  (Law  of  Contracts  and  Agency) 
Accounting  1-2  (Principles  of  Accounting) 
Economics  1-2  (Economics  and  Economic  Problems) 
Finance  1-2  (Private  Finance) 
English  11-12  (Business  English) 
Finance  3  (Money  and  Credit) 
Day  students— those  who  devote  all  their  time  to  study— will  be 
required  to  take  the  following  courses  in  addition  to  those  required 
for  evening  students : 

Government  1-2  (American  Government) 
Management  1-2  (Principles  of  Business  Administration) 
Advertising   and    Marketing   3-4    (Markets   and    Marketing 
Methods) 
Students  taking  a  full  course  in  Advertising,  Journalism  or  Politics 
may  not  be  required  to  take  all  the  above  named  courses,  but  will 
take  equivalent  courses  prescribed  by  the  Faculty  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  head  of  the  Department  concerned. 

A  bulletin  giving  the  courses  open  to  students  entering  in  Feb- 
ruary will  be  published  during  December.  Several  new  courses  will 
probably  be  announced  at  that  time. 

Students  who  are  employed  during  the  day  will  not  be  permitted 
to  take  more  than  five  courses  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Committee  on  Studies. 

ARRANGEMENT   OF   COURSES 

Students  who  enter  the  School  after  July  first,  1916,  will  be  re- 
quired  to  plan  their  programs  in  such  a  way  as  to  comply  with  the 
following   requirements: 

The  96  points  (1,440  hours),  which  must  be  completed  by  day 
•ttldentl  who  are  candidates  for  the  Degree  or  for  the  Certificate, 
shall  be  divided  as  follows: 
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34  points  (510  hours)  required  courses  (see  "Required  Courses") ; 
32  points  (480  hours)  advanced  courses,  i.e.,  those  which  have 

a  prerequisite  of  4  points; 
30  points  (45  hours)  free  electives. 
A  further  provision  is  made  that  not  more  than  48  points  may  be 
taken  in  any  one  department. 

The  72  points  (1,080  hours)  which  must  be  completed  by  evening 
students  (i.e.,  those  who  receive  credit  for  business  experience  while 
attending  the  School  of  Commerce),  who  are  candidates  for  the 
Degree  or  for  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency,  shall  be  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

22  points  (330  hours)  required  courses  (see  "Required  Courses") ; 
24  points  (360  hours)  advanced  courses,  i.e.,  those  which  have 

a  prerequisite  of  4  points; 
26  points  (390  hours)  free  electives. 
Evening  students  may  not  take  more  than  36  points  in  any  one 
department. 

FACULTY  ADVISERS 

Each  student,  who  enters  the  School  after  July  first,  1916,  will  be 
referred  at  the  end  of  his  Freshman  year  to  some  member  of  the 
Faculty  who  will  serve  as  adviser  to  him  through  the  remainder  of 
his  course.  Those  who  expect  to  specialize  in  some  particular  field 
should  indicate  their  intention  not  later  than  April  fifteenth  of 
their  Freshman  year,  so  that  they  may  be  referred  to  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  teaching  in  that  field. 

After  the  end  of  the  Freshman  year,  each  student's  program  of 
study  must  be  approved  by  his  Faculty  Adviser. 

REGISTRATION 
Students  are  required  to  register  at  the  office  by  filling  out  the 
necessary  blanks.  A  registration  fee  of  $5  is  required  of  all  students 
at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  payable  before  any  enrollment 
cards  are  accepted.  This  fee  will  be  credited  toward  the  tuition  for 
the  ensuing  quarter,  but  is  not  returnable  should  the  student  decide 
to  discontinue  his  work.  Fees  are  charged  on  the  basis  of  enrollment, 
and  will  be  charged  for  every  course  listed  on  the  enrollment  card, 
unless  immediate  notice  is  sent  to  the  Recorder  of  the  discontinuance  0} 
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any  course.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  attend  courses  for  which 
he  has  not  previously  enrolled. 

Programs  must  be  filed  with  the  Recorder.  If  for  reasons  of 
weight  the  student  wishes  to  change  his  course,  he  must  file  a  change 
slip,  together  with  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  making 
such  change.  This  slip  is  to  be  filed  during  the  week  of  October  8 
to  13  only.  A  fee  of  $5  will  be  charged  for  any  change  made  after 
this  date,  and  is  payable  when  the  change  is  made.  Any  late 
change  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Courses  will  not  be 
credited  unless  included  in  the  enrollment. 

Students  who  have  taken  one  or  more  courses  in  previous  years 
must  confer  with  the  Recorder  before  making  out  their  programs. 

New  enrollments  for  the  fall  term  will  not  be  accepted  after  Octo- 
ber 13.  Enrollments  in  the  Accounting  classes  will  be  closed  after 
the  second  session. 

All  credentials  of  school  work  completed  before  entering  the 
University — whether  high  school  or  college  diplomas,  Regents' 
or  other  certificates — must  be  presented  to  the  Recorder  by  all 
candidates  for  degrees  at  the  time  of  enrollment. 

SEATING  ASSIGNMENTS 

Seats  are  assigned  in  each  course  in  the  order  of  registration. 
Those  who  register  early  will  therefore  have  choice  of  seats.  In  the 
large  first  year  classes,  registration  will  be  closed  as  soon  as  all  the 
seats  have  been  taken. 

ATTENDANCE 

Attention  is  called  particularly  to  the  regulations  pertaining  to 
attendance.  Students  entering  the  class  room  ten  minutes  after 
the  session  has  begun  or  leaving  ten  minutes  before  its  close  will  be 
marked  absent.  Students  are  allowed  three  unexcused  absences  in 
each  2-point  course.  Excuses  for  unavoidable  absences  on  account 
of  business,  illness,  etc.,  should  be  countersigned  by  the  employer, 
physician  or  relative  and  left  in  the  office  immediately  after  such 
absences.  Excuses  without  such  countersignature  will  be  dis- 
regarded. 

For  each  unexcused  absence  in  excess  of  three,  5  per  cent  will  be  de- 
ducted from  the  term  grade  reported  by  the  instructor. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

Regular  Examinations 

Regular  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  semester— in 
January  and  in  May— except  in  those  courses  in  which  class  tests 
given  during  the  term  take  the  place  of  the  regular  examination. 
No  credit  is  given  for  any  subject  until  the  examination  (or  its  sub- 
stitute) is  successfully  passed.  Sixty  per  cent  is  considered  the 
passing  mark.  A  general  average  of  70  per  cent  for  all  subjects  is 
required  for  graduation. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  take  the  regular  examination  at 'the 
time  scheduled.*  Any  student  whose  employment  necessitates*  his 
absence  during  any  regular  examination  period  may  apply  to  the 
Dean  for  the  privilege  of  taking  his  examinations  in  absentia.  If 
proper  advance  notice  is  given  by  the  student  and  if  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Dean  such  procedure  is  advisable,  the  privilege  shall  be  allowed 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Dean  may  prescribe. 

Re-Examinations 
Re-examinations  are  held  in  September.  In  certain  subjects 
re-examinations  are  held  in  April.  Due  notice  of  date  of  such  re- 
examinations will  be  posted  by  the  Recorder.  Students  who  fail  to 
pass  or  neglect  to  take  the  regular  examination  at  the  time  set,  must 
apply  to  the  Recorder  for  permission  to  take  such  re-examination 
not  later  than  two  weeks  before  the  re-examination  is  to  be  given. 

Special  Examinations 

All  examinations  taken  at  a  time  other  than  that  specified  for 
regular  examinations  and  re-examinations  are  classed  as  special  ex- 
aminations. A  special  examination  may  be  given  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  instructor  in  the  course.  A  student  who  desires  a 
special  examination  in  any  subject  must  make  written  application  to 
the  Recorder  on  a  blank  provided  for  the  purpose  at  least  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  time  when  such  special  examination  is  desired. 
He  must  pay  a  fee  of  $5  for  each  special  examination. 

Special  examinations  are  ordinarily  intended  only  for  students 
who  cannot  take  the  regular  examinations  or  the  re-examinations  in 

tes^to  to  Cass  tests  wherever  Cass 
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the  course  at  the  scheduled  time.  In  such  instances  the  special 
examination  is  given  at  a  date  in  advance  of  the  regular  examination 
or  re-examination.  With  the  consent  of  the  instructor  special 
examinations  may  also  be  given  to  students  who  do  not  take  the 
regular  examination  and  who  fail  in  the  re-examination. 

Re-examinations  and  special  examinations  may  be  taken  in 
absentia  under  the  regulations  stated  above,  under  the  heading  of 
"  Regular  Examinations." 

Eligibility  for  Examinations 

A  student  who  has  failed  to  attend  at  least  80  per  cent  of  his  class 
lectures  or  exercises  in  any  course  and  who  has  not  provided  ac- 
ceptable excuse  for  his  absence  may  be  debarred  from  examination 
in  that  course. 

A  student  who  has  failed  to  pay  his  fees  for  any  course  may  be 
debarred  from  examination  in  that  course. 

Removing  Deficiencies 

A  student  who  for  any  reason  does  not  take  the  regular  examina- 
tion in  any  course  must  take  the  next  re-examination  offered  in 
that  course  (or  a  special  examination)  to  remove  his  deficiency. 

A  student  who  has  failed  in  any  course,  but  whose  final  grade  in 
the  course  is  above  45  per  cent  must  take  the  next  re-examination 
offered  in  that  course  (or  a  special  examination)  to  remove  his 
deficiency. 

A  student  who  has  failed  in  any  course  and  whose  final  grade  in 
that  course  is  lower  than  45  per  cent  will  not  be  permitted  to  take 
any  re-examination  or  special  examination  in  that  course;  he 
must  repeat  the  course  in  order  to  remove  his  deficiency. 

In  no  case  is  a  student  permitted  to  take  more  than  two  examina- 
tions in  any  course  whether  such  examinations  are  classed  as  regular 
examinations,  re-examinations,  or  special  examinations. 

Students  who  fail  in  the  regular  examination  in  any  course  or  who 
fail  to  take  the  regular  examination  at  the  date  set  and  who  remove 
their  deficiency  by  a  re-examination  or  special  examination  are  not 
entitled  to  a  higher  grade  than  70  per  cent  for  the  course. 

A  special  examination  to  remove  a  deficiency  in  any  course  must 
be  taken  within  one  year  from  the  time  when  such  course  was  com- 
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pleted.     (In  accounting  subjects  such  special  examination  must  be 
taken  within  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  next  term.) 

Seniors  who  fail  in  the  regular  examinations  held  in  May  are 
permitted  to  remove  their  deficiencies  at  the  re-examinations  held  in 
the  following  September,  or  by  a  special  examination  held  after 
Commencement  if  the  consent  of  the  instructor  is  secured. 

Rules  for  Examinations 

No  student  is  permitted  to  enter  the  examination  room  after  one- 
half  the  scheduled  period  has  elapsed  or  to  leave  the  examination 
room  before  half  the  period  has  elapsed. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  have  in  his  possession  in  the  examina- 
tion room  books  or  papers  of  any  kind  except  such  books  or  papers 
as  are  expressly  given  out  by  the  proctor  or  expressly  permitted  by 
the  instructor.  Any  other  books  or  papers  taken  into  the  exam- 
ination room  must  be  deposited  with  the  proctor  before  the 
beginning  of  the  examination. 

Communication  of  any  kind  between  students  in  the  examination 
room  is  not  permitted. 

The  minimum  penalty  for  the  violation  of  any  of  these  rules  is 
failure  of  the  course. 

NOTIFY  THE   OFFICE  IMMEDIATELY 
i.  Of  change  of  address. 
2.  Of  withdrawal  from  any  course— otherwise  the  fee  for  that  course 

will  be  charged. 
3-  Of  withdrawal  from  the  School,  giving  date  of  the  last  lecture 

attended. 

MORNING,  AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  SESSIONS 
The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  was,  for  a  long 
time,  conducted  as  an  evening  school.  As  the  classes  became  larger, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  hold  several  sessions  of  the  same  courses! 
and  for  that  reason  afternoon  divisions  were  instituted.  The  num- 
ber of  courses  has  been  constantly  increasing,  and,  in  order  to  make 
some  of  them  available  to  students  who  take  the  regular  evening 
work,  the  afternoon  sessions  have  been  increased  in  number. 

A  number  of  courses  are  now  given  in  the  morning  and  early  after- 
noon for  day  students. 
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FEES 

The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.  This  must  be  paid  by  all  students 
who  take  four  or  more  hours  a  week,  or  who  have  already  taken  one 
sixty-hour  course.  It  is  paid  once  only  during  the  student's  course, 
and  is  not  returnable. 

A  registration  fee  of  $5  is  required  of  all  students  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester,  payable  before  any  enrollment  cards  are  accepted. 
This  fee  is  credited  toward  the  tuition  for  the  ensuing  quarter,  but 
is  not  returnable  should  the  student  decide  to  discontinue  his  work. 

For  students  entering  the  School  after  July  1,  1916,  the  fee  for 
each  2-point  course  will  be  $12  and  for  each  4-point  course  $24, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  courses  taken.  Thus  two  4-point 
courses  would  cost  $48;  three  2-point  courses,  $36,  etc.  All  tuition 
fees  are  payable  in  advance;  but  fees  of  $48  or  over  may  be  paid 
in  two  installments,  on  the  first  of  October  and  the  first  of  February, 
and  fees  of  $72  or  over  may  be  paid  in  quarterly  installments  on  the 
first  of  October,  December,  February  and  April.  Students  are 
expected  to  meet  the  payments  promptly  and  without  notice  from 
the  University.  If  a  student  who  has  paid  the  full  annual  fee  (not 
less  than  $48)  in  advance  is  compelled  by  sickness  or  other  good 
reason  to  withdraw  from  the  School,  the  proportionate  fee  for  the 
remaining  quarters  of  the  year  is  returned.  In  no  case  is  any  part 
of  the  fee  returned  to  students  who  make  quarterly  payments,  or  whose 
fees  amount  to  less  than  $48. 

For  students  whor  began  work  in  the  School  before  July  1,  1916, 
the  fees  will  remain  ;the  same  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  entrance 
until  July  1,  191 8,  after  which  all  fees  will  be  charged  as  described 
above 

Candidates  for  the  M.C.S.  degree  are  required  to  take  three 
4-point  courses  for  which  they  pay  a  fee  of  $100.  Additional 
courses  are  paid  for  at  the  regular  rates,  the  new  rates  applying  to 
those  who  begin  graduate  work  after  July  1,  1916.  In  addition  a 
fee  of  $20  is  charged  for  the  final  examination  for  the  Master's  de- 
cree, making  a  total  charge  of  $120. 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Commercial  Science  is  $20.  There  is  no  additional  charge  for  grad- 
uation expenses  and  diploma. 
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The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency 
is  $10. 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  or  for  the  cer- 
tificate is  due  on  the  first  of  May  of  the  year  in  which  the  student 
expects  to  graduate. 

All  students  who  register  for  twelve  hours  or  more  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  fee  of  $5.  These  fees  are  applied  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Student  Organization  in  the  Day  Division. 

PRIZES 

The  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  fraternity  offers  a  prize  of  $25  annually  to 
the  one  who  excels  in  general  ability  and  influence  among  the  ten 
first  year  regular  students  attaining  the  highest  average  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Accounting  1-2,  Economics  1-2,  English  11-12, 
Finance  1-2,  and  Law  1-2. 

The  New  York  University  Phi  Sigma  Delta  Prize  of  $25  will  be 
awarded  to  the  Junior  who  excels  in  scholarship  and  general  in- 
fluence among  fellow  students. 

The  prize  was  awarded  in  1917  to  Eugene  Greene  of  New  York. 

The  Delta  Sigma  Pi  gold  medal,  offered  for  general  scholarship, 
was  awarded  in  1917  to  Miss  Sarah  Chrystie  of  Long  Island  City. 

The  Dean's  prize  of  $20  for  the  best  essay  in  Economics,  written 
by  a  Freshman,  was  awarded  in  1917  to  Frederick  Clawson  of  New 
York,  who  wrote  on  "The  Advantages  of  Large-Scale  Production, 
as  Exemplified  in  the  Ford  Motor  Company."  Miss  Ruth  Johnson, 
of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  received  honorable  mention. 

The  Class  of  19 13  offers  a  prize  of  $25  to  that  student  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Affairs,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  Dean  Johnson 
and  Professor  Jenks  shows  the  greatest  all-around  proficiency  in 
the  work  of  that  Department, 

This  prize  was  not  awarded  in  1917. 

The  Tau  Delta  Phi  fraternity  offers  a  gold  medal  annually  to 
the  Senior  who  excels  in  scholarship,  service  to  the  University,  and 
general  influence  among  fellow  students. 

The  Sigma  Kappa  Sorority  offers  a  prize  of  $25  annually  for  the 
best  essay  written  by  a  woman  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  the 
competition  to  be  open  to  students  who  have  completed  not  les§ 
than  32  points  nor  mpre  than  64  points  in  the  SchoQ|T 
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EMPLOYMENT 

Under  the  name  of  the  Efficiency  Bureau  the  School  carries  on 
its  efforts  to  assist  students  and  graduates  in  finding  positions. 

The  experience  of  the  School  during  its  fifteen  years'  existence 
warrants  the  statement  that  business  men  generally  recognize 
the  superior  efficiency  of  our  students  and  are  glad  to  employ  them. 
The  officers  receive  an  increasing  number  of  calls  for  capable  men, 
and  endeavor  through  the  "Efficiency  Bureau,"  which  is  maintained 
for  that  purpose,  to  help  students  and  graduates  find  suitable  em- 
ployment. Prospective  students  from  out  of  town,  who  cannot 
afford  to  give  up  all  their  time  to  School  work  and  wish  to  obtain 
employment  through  the  day,  are  advised  to  write  to  Mr.  Hale  H. 
Huggins,  the  Director  of  the  Efficiency  Bureau,  giving  full  informa- 
tion as  to  their  education,  experience  and  other  qualifications. 
Students  are  advised  to  be  prepared  to  finance  themselves  (say  $150 
at  least)  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  weeks,  as  ordinarily  it  takes  from 
two  to  six  weeks  to  locate  in  a  suitable  position.  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  a  student  to  obtain  employment  until  he  comes  to 
New  York,  for  employers  always  prefer  to  interview  prospective 
employees  before  engaging  them. 

Of  the  4,396  students  enrolled  in  the  School  during  1916-17, 
about  4,000  were  employed  during  the  day,  taking  their  courses  in 
the  school  during  the  evening. 

BOARD   AND   ROOM 

Good  board  and  room  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  Square 
where  the  School  of  Commerce  is  located,  may  be  had  for  $10  per 
week  and  up.  This  rate  may  be  somewhat  reduced  where  two  or 
more  students  room  together.  An  unmarried  man  of  economical 
habits  can  pay  all  his  expenses,  including  tuition  fees,  and  live 
comfortably  on  an  income  of  $850  per  year. 

Students  coming  to  the  School  from  a  distance  are  invited  to 
make  the  University  Building  a  center  from  which  to  make  all 
arrangements  preliminary  to  entrance.  Letters,  baggage,  etc., 
may  be  sent  to  the  building  in  care  of  the  School  of  Commerce.  The 
officers  of  the  University  will  render  all  assistance  possible  to  stu- 
dents in  finding  suitable  rooms  and  board. 
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LIBRARY 

The  Library  of  the  School  contains,  besides  reference  books  in 
finance  and  economics,  the  best  works  upon  accounting,  in  all 
about  10,500  volumes.  The  Law  Library,  containing  about  25,000 
volumes,  is  located  in  the  University  Building  and  is  open  to  stu- 
dents of  this  school.  The  library  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  located 
on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  University  Building,  contains  about 
9,000  volumes. 

C.   P.  A.   EXAMINATIONS 

Information  about  examinations  for  Regents'  Counts  and  the 
C.  P.  A.  degree  will  be  found  on  page  100  of  this  bulletin. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 


ACCOUNTING 
Preparatory  Accounting 

This  course  prepares  students  for  admission  to  Accounting  1-2 • 
The  work  is  confined  to  bookkeeping. 

Students  are  required  not  only  to  work  out  the  transactions  in  the 
books  but  to  prepare  the  papers  which  are  the  sources  of  information, 
such  as  purchase  and  sales  invoices,  checks,  notes,  drafts,  etc.  The 
work  begins  with  single  entry  but  passes  quickly  to  double  entry. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  classes  after  the  second 
session. 

No  university  credit  will  be  allowed  for  this  course  to  students  who 
take  more  than  eight  other  points  in  accounting 

First  term  2  points 

Monday,  11.00-1.00,  Room  910 

Saturday,  2.00-4.00,  Room  903-5 

Saturday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  903-5 

Saturday,  6.00-8.00,  Room  903-5 

Wall  Street  Division 

Monday,  5.15-7.00 

Brooklyn  Division 

Monday,  7.30-9.30 

Thursday,  7.30-9.30 

Second  term 

Monday,  n.oo-i.oo,  Room  910 

Saturday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  903-5 

Saturday,  6.00-8.00,  Room  903-5 
Mr.  Rosenkampff,  Mr.  Godridge,  Mr.  Benson,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 

Cox,  Mr.  Dissosway,  Mr.  Welti. 

Professor  Wildman  will  conduct  an  experimental  sixty-hour  course 
in  preparatory  accounting.  First  term,  Monday  and  Thursday,  9.00- 
11.00  (Room  908).  The  class  will  be  limited  to  thirty.  The  fee  for 
the  course  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  2-point  course.  Credit,  in  cases 
where  credit  is  granted  for  preparatory  accounting,  will  be  limited  to 
2  points. 

1-2.     Principles  of  Accounting 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  foundation  in  the 

fundamental  prim  iplea  of  accounting.    The  work  consists  of  laboratory 
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practice  by  the  student  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor.  The 
books  and  working  papers  are  identical  with  those  used  in  practice  and 
the  transactions  and  illustrations  are  taken  from  actual  cases. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  after  the  second  session  of 
the  first  term  nor  after  the  first  session  of  the  class  beginning  in  the 
second  term. 

All  students  enrolling  for  this  course,  except  those  who  have  passed 
Preparatory  Accounting  satisfactorily  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  are 
required  to  have  passed  the  entrance  examination  in  bookkeeping. 
Entrance  examinations  in  bookkeeping  for  the  fall  term  will  be  held  Sep- 
tember 20,  19 17,  and  for  the  second  term  (two  sessions  a  week)  January 
19,  1917.     (For  description  of  the  examination  see  page  22.) 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  804  Mr.  W.  B.  Johnson 

Tuesday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  qio  Mr.  W.  B.  Johnson 

Tuesday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  910  Mr.  Simpson 

Wednesday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  811  Mr.  Reeve 

Saturday,  11. 15-7.75,  Room  814  Professor  Barber 

Wall  Street  Division 

Wednesday,  5.15-7.00  Professor  Douglas 

Second  term 

Monday,  n.oo-i.oo  and  Thursday,  9. 00- 11. 00,  Room  805 

Mr.  Rosenkampff 

Monday  and  Thursday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  910  Mr.  Simpson 
Brooklyn  Division 

Monday  and  Thursday,  7 .30-0.30  Mr.  Benson 
First  term  (Ace.  2)  and  second  term  (Acc.i) 

Wednesday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  903-5  Mr.  Reeve 

Thursday,  9.00-11.00,  Room  811  Mr.  W.  B.  Johnson 

(Accounting  1  must  be  taken  before  Accounting  2) 

3-4.     Accounting  Practice 

The  work  of  this  course  is  based  on  practical  problems  in  accounting 
with  a  view  to  helping  students  to  generalize  and  to  reason  in  the  ab- 
stract. The  problems  are  divided  into  two  groups,  those  for  demon- 
stration and  those  for  practice.  The  demonstration  problems  are  used 
in  the  class  room;  the  students  are  required  to  work  out  independently, 
and  submit  for  criticism  and  review,  the  practice  problems. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  1-2.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  after  the  second  session. 
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First  and  second  terms 

Monday,  9.00-11.00,  Room  814 

Monday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  804 

Monday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  80$ 

Wednesday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  903-5 

Saturday,  11. 1 5-1.1 5,  Room  811 

Wall  Street  Division 

Friday,  5.15-7.00 

Brooklyn  Division 

Friday,  7 .3 0-9 .3 0 

First  term  (Ace.  4)  and  second  term  (Ace.  3) 

Wednesday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  814 

(Accounting  3  must  be  taken  before  Account: 


4  points 

Professor  Douglas 

Professor  Douglas 

Professor  Douglas 

Mr.  W.  B.  Johnson 

Mr.  Rosenkampff 

Mr.  Rosenkampff 

Mr.  Rosenkampff 

Mr.  W.  B.  Johnson 
ng4) 


5-6.    Cost  Accounting 

An  inquiry  into  the  various  reasons  for  ascertaining  costs.  Mate- 
rials, supplies  and  labor  are  traced  through  the  entire  process  of  manu- 
facture and  the  forms  incident  to  their  course  are  described  and  illus- 
trated. Students  are  required  to  work  out  a  set  of  manufacturing  cost 
books  and  records  from  subject  matter  furnished  them  in  the  form  of  a 
problem  involving  the  manufacture  of  a  staple  article  of  production. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  1-2.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  after  the  second  session. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Wednesday,  9.00-11.00,  Room  814  Mr.  Harris 

Wednesday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  814  Mr.  Harris 

Wednesday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  910  Mr.  Harris 

Thursday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  910  Mr.  Harris 

First  term  (Ace.  6)  and  second  term  (Ace.  5) 

Friday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  814  Mr.  Harris 

(Accounting  5  must  be  taken  before  Accounting  6) 

7-8.     Auditing 

This  course  takes  up  during  the  first  term  the  technique  of  auditing. 
After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  occasions  which  make  auditing  necessary 
and  its  differentiation  from  accounting,  the  subject  is  developed  along 
the  lines  of  four  topics,  namely,  how  to  begin  an  audit;  what  to  do  dur- 
ing an  audit;  how  to  end  an  audit;  and  what  to  do  after  an  audit. 

Prerequisites:  Accounting  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  17-18.  The  work  of  either 
term  may  be  taken  separately  except  that  the  work  of  the  second  term 
inn  i  alwayi  be  preceded  by  that  of  the  first. 
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First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  7 -45-9-45,  Room  803  Professor  Wildman 

Tuesday,  2.00-4.00,  Room  814  Professor  Wildman 

9-10.     Fiduciary  Accounting 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  is  made  of  accounting  as  it  relates 
to  the  administration  of  trust  estates.  The  laws  dealing  with  executors 
and  receivers  are  fully  discussed.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  dis- 
tinctions between  principal  and  income,  life  tenant  and  remainderman; 
to  the  computation  of  the  transfer  tax  and  commissions  of  the  executor 
and  the  trustee. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  1-2.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  after  the  second  session. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  010  Mr.  Godridge 

11-12.    Investment  Accounting 

The  discussion  and  work  of  this  course  will  be  based  on  the  following: 
mathematics  of  finance;  simple  interest;  compound  interest;  punctual 
interest;  valuations  of  annuities  and  sinking  funds;  use  of  logarithms  to 
abbreviate  processes;  use  of  tables;  bonds  and  their  peculiarities;  pre- 
mium and  discount;  amortization  and  accumulation;  evaluation;  serial 
bonds;  optional  redemption;  broken  periods,  etc. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  this  course  after  the  second 
session. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  13-14. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  7 -45-9-45,  Room  903-5  Mr.  Murphy 

13-14.     Advanced  Problems 

This  work  contemplates  problem  studies  of  the  most  difficult  nature. 
Students  desiring  to  enter  must  possess  special  fitness  for  this  kind  of 
work,  and  must  have  the  approval  of  the  instructor  before  enrolling. 

The  problems  selected  for  the  first  term's  work  are  such  as  will  serve 
to  broaden  the  student's  power  to  apply  to  the  various  lines  of  business 
the  principles  learned  during  the  first  and  second  years.  Problems 
previously  given  in  C.  P.  A.  examination  form  the  subject-matter  of 
the  second  term's  work. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  second  term  test  examinations,  extend- 
ing from  7-10  p.m.,  and  corresponding  in  every  particular  with  those 
conducted  by  the  State  Board,  are  held  from  time  to  time  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  familiarizing  students  with  the  requirements  of  such  examina- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  3-4.  The  work  of  the  first  term  (Account- 
ing 13)  may  be  taken  separately.  The  work  of  the  second  term  (Ac- 
counting 14)  may  be  taken  separately  but  requires  Accounting  13  as  a 
prerequisite. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Tuesday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  903-5  Professor  Douglas 

Tuesday,  7.45-0.45,  Room  903-5  and  Mr.  Bayer 

15-16.     Accounting  Systems 

A  thorough  study  of  the  theory  of  system  building.  The  work  will 
be  interpersed  with  practical  illustrations,  practice  in  preparing  and  rul- 
ing standard  forms  to  scale,  writing  instructions  for  installation,  etc. 
Systems  for  various  lines  of  business,  such  as  ladies'  tailoring,  lumber, 
building  and  loan  associations,  ladies'  neckwear,  etc.,  will  be  taken  up 
and  studied. 

Open  only  to  seniors  and  graduates  who  have  passed  Accounting  3-4 
and  5-6.    Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  after  the  second  session. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  811  Mr.  Reeve 

17-18.     Theory  of  Accounting 

This  course  is  so  arranged  as  to  develop  the  subject  logically  and  to 
make  clear  not  only  the  relation  of  the  various  topics  of  this  subject,  but 
the  relation  of  accounting  to  allied  subjects,  such  as  economics,  law, 
finance,  and  business  organization. 

The  lectures  will  be  interspersed  with  monthly  written  quizzes  which 
will  take  the  place  of  the  usual  examinations. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Tuesday,  9.00-11.00,  Room  813  Professor  Madden 

Tuesday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  803  Professor  Madden 

Friday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  805  Mr.  Fahr 

First  term  (Ace.  18)  and  second  term  (Ace.  17) 

Thursday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  903-5  Mr.  Fahr 

(Accounting  17  must  be  taken  before  Accounting  18) 

20.     Municipal  Accounting 

The  aim  of  t  his  course  is  to  give  a  pract  ical  1  raining  in  every  phase  of 
municipal  accounting  and  reporting.     Illustrations  will  be  taken  from 

Small  towns  ;is  well  as  from  large  cities  and  also  from  county,  stale  and 
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national  institutions.     Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  budget  making  as  related  to  accounting  and  reporting. 

The  Handbook  of  Municipal  Accounting  will  be  used  as  a  text-book. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  1-2. 

Second  term  2  points 

Monday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  811  Mr.  Leach 

21-22.     Public  Utilities  Accounting 

This  course  covers  the  accounts  of  steam,  street,  and  interurban 
railroads,  gas,  and  electric  light  and  power  companies  under  the  public 
service  commissions  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  It  takes  up  the  reports  required  in  accounting 
for  the  securities  and  the  proceeds  of  the  securities;  the  classification 
of  construction  expenditures  and  other  capital  assets,  etc.  The  reports 
of  several  companies  will  be  analyzed. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  1-2. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  813  Professor  Friday 

23-24.     Foreign  Exchange  Accounting 

This  course  will  be  illustrated  by  the  records  kept  on  the  general  and 
subsidiary  books  of  a  foreign  exchange  department. 

It  will  begin  with  the  principal  rules  of  higher  commercial  arithmetic 
necessary  for  exchange  calculations  and  will  be  followed  by  transactions 
illustrating  the  purchase  of  exchange  and  remittance  to  foreign  banks 
to  establish  credit  balances  abroad,  etc.  In  addition,  the  liability  rec- 
ords will  be  treated  and  a  daily  statement  of  the  department  will  be  kept 
as  well  as  the  records  of  the  audit  department  to  show  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  department  and  in  its  individual  accounts  and  the  yield 
of  these  investments. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  1-2. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Friday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  814  >  Mr.  Djorup 

Wall  Street  Division 

Thursday,  6.00-7.45  Mr.  Djorup 

25-26.     Institutional  Accounting     (Not  given  1917-1918.) 

27-28.     Industrial  Accounting 

The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  show  how  the  principles  set  forth  in 
preceding  courses  are  applied,  with  particular  reference  to  the  building 
up  of  information  reports  which  will  enable  the  executive  to  eliminate  or 
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reduce  inefficiencies  whether  they  result  from  wasteful  use  of  material, 
abnormal  costs  of  handling  material,  expensive  labor,  improper  arrange- 
ment of  machinery,  idle  machines,  or  whatever  cause. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  Accounting  5-6  (Cost  Accounting)  and  who  wish  to  specialize 
in  Cost  Accounting  or  Management.  For  such  students  Accounting 
5-6  is  a  prerequisite.  The  course  will  also  be  open  to  special  students  in 
the  fields  of  engineering  and  management  and  to  graduate  students  who 
secure  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  811  Mr.  Shuit 

29-30.     General  Accounting 

A  course  designed  for  students  who  are  specializing  in  fields  other 
than  accounting  where  a  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  accounting 
are  not  required.  The  course  will  deal  with  the  sources  of  financial 
information,  media  for  recording,  method  of  collecting  the  data,  manner 
of  presenting  the  information,  the  interpretation  and  use  of  the  infor- 
mation presented. 

The  course  will  be  open  to  students  in  special  fields  only  in  their 
third  and  fourth  years  and  upon  certification  by  heads  of  departments  as 
to  the  desirability  of  substituting  this  course  for  Accounting  1-2. 

No  credit  for  the  course  will  be  given  to  students  who  take  any  other 
courses  in  accounting,  with  the  exception  of  Preparatory  Accounting. 
All  enrollments  must  be  approved  by  the  department  of  accounting 
instruction. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Wednesday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  909  Professor  Madden 

31-32.    Accounting  for  Business  Men 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  discuss  for  business  men  in  an  in- 
formal and  interesting  manner  the  process  whereby  the  financial  data 
related  to  business  organizations  is  collected  and  presented,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  information  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  administration. 

Opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  members  to  bring  their  accounting 
problems  into  the  class  and  have  them  discussed. 

Enrollment  will  be  limited  and  must  be  approved  by  the  instructor. 
The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  applications  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
desired  number.  No  university  credit  will  be  given  for  this  course.  The 
fee  is  $25. 

First  and  second  terms 

Wednesday,  5.00-6.00,  Room  908  Professor  Wildman 
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103-104.     Advanced  Theories  of  Accounting 

A  seminar  course  in  which  an  intensive  study  will  be  made  of  some  of 
the  unsettled  questions  in  accounting.  There  will  be  considered  such 
topics  as  interest,  taxes,  and  rent;  interest  in  its  relation  to  costs; 
treatment  of  interest  on  owned  capital;  cash  discount;  turnover,  etc. 

Open  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

4  points 

Tuesday,  u.oo-i.oo,  Room  802  Professor  Wildman 

Division  of  Applied  Accounting 

This  division  offers  an  opportunity  for  graduate  work  in  accounting. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  same  kind  of  training  which  would 
be  acquired  in  the  office  of  a  certified  public  accountant.  To  this  end 
a  laboratory  modeled  after  a  public  accountant's  office  provides  for  the 
routine  inside  work. 

Through  arrangements  with  various  charitable  agencies,  ample 
opportunity  is  afforded  outside  for  audits,  examinations,  investigations, 
and  system  work.  These  institutions  are  such  as  are  unable  ordinarily 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  services  on  account  of  the  expense  involved. 
The  work  does  not  therefore  encroach  on  the  present  or  prospective 
field  of  the  accounting  practitioner. 

The  course  is  open  only  to  graduates  of  New  York  University,  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  who  show  special  fitness  for  such 
work.  Students  entering  the  course  will  be  required  to  do  2,500  hours 
of  work  before  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  director  in  applying  for  work 
in  the  professional  field. 

The  course  may  be  taken  either  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  master's  degree  or  without  regard  to  such  degree.  When 
taken  in  connection  with  the  degree,  credit  for  180  hours  will  be  allowed 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work. 

The  annual  fee  for  the  course  is  $60.  Application  for  admission  should 
be  made  in  person  to  the  Department  of  Accounting  Instruction. 
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SCHEDULE   OF   ACCOUNTING    COURSES   FOR   THE   YEAR    1917-18 

Subject 

No.  of 
Points 

Remarks 

Preparatory  Accounting 

Accounting  1-2  (Principles  of  Account- 
ing)   

Accounting  3-4  (Accounting  Practice) . 
Accounting  5-6  (Cost  Accounting)  .... 
Accounting  7-8  (Auditing) 

Accounting  9-10  (Fiduciary-Accounting) 

Accounting     11-12     (Investment     Ac- 
counting)   

Accounting  13-14  (Advanced  Problems) 


Accounting    15-16     (Accounting    Sys- 
tems)   


Accounting  17-18  (Theory  of  Account- 
ing)   


Accounting  20-      (Municipal  Account- 
ing)   


Accounting  21-22  (Public  Utilities  Ac- 
counting)   


Accounting  23-24   (Foreign   Exchange 
Accounting) , 


Accounting    25-26    (Institutional    Ac- 
counting)   


Accounting  27-28  (Industrial  Account- 
ing)   


Accounting  29-30  (General  Accounting) 


Accounting  31-32  (Accounting  for  Busi- 
ness Men) 

A'", uiiting    103-104   (Advanced  Theo 
rice  of  A'  <  minting) 

n  of  Applied  Ai  <  minting 


No  credit  allowed  to  students  who 
take  more  than  8  other  points  in 
accounting. 

Entrance  examination  in  bookkeep- 
ing required. 

Accounting  1-2  is  a  prerequisite. 

Accounting  1-2  is  a  prerequisite. 

Accounting  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  17-18  are 
prerequisites. 

Accounting  1-2  is  a  prerequisite. 

Economics  13-14  is  a  prerequisite. 

Accounting  3-4  is  a  prerequisite. 
Accounting  13  may  be  taken  sepa- 
rately, but  is  a  prerequisite  for 
Accounting  14.  Students  desiring 
to  enter  this  course  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  instructor, 

Accounting  3-4,  5-6  are  prerequisites, 


Monthly  written  quizzes  in  place  of 
examinations. 

Accounting  1-2  is  a  prerequisite. 
Accounting  1-2  is  a  prerequisite, 
Accounting  1-2  is  a  prerequisite. 


Not  given  1917-1918. 


Prerequisite:  Accounting  5-6  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

No  credit  given  for  this  course  if  any 
other  course  in  Accounting,  except 
Preparatory  Accounting  is  taken. 
Open  only  upon  approval  of  the 
Accounting  Department. 

Open  only  upon  approval  of  the  in- 
structor. No  university  credit 
given  for  this  course. 

Open  only  by  permission  of  the  in-, 
structor. 

open  only  to  graduates  of  the  School 
who  have  the  approval  of  the  Ac- 
counting Department. 
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ADVERTISING   AND    MARKETING 

1-2.     Essentials  of  Advertising 

This  course  presents  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of 
advertising  and  shows  its  relation  to  business  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
several  departments  of  business.  It  includes  a  practical  study  of  the 
various  departments  of  advertising  work,  including  advertising  copy, 
commercial  art,  advertising  display,  engraving,  the  rates  of  newspapers, 
magazines  and  outdoor  media,  trade-marks,  the  advertiser,  the  agency, 
and  the  publisher,  etc. 

Individual  work  in  connection  with  advertising  problems  will  be 
expected  of  the  students.  Experts  in  special  fields  will  give  occasional 
lectures. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  807  Mr.  Collins 

Thursday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  807 

3-4.     Markets  and  Marketing  Methods 

First  term.  The  marketing  of  raw  materials:  grain,  cotton,  wool, 
live  stock,  fruit,  iron,  oil,  etc.;  exchanges,  costs  of  marketing.  Second 
term.  The  marketing  of  manufactured  products;  trade  factors;  various 
types  of  retailers,  their  significance,  relative  strength,  importance  as 
distributors;  the  jobber's  service  and  status;  substitutes  for  the  middle- 
man; special  marketing  problems  arising  from  the  relations  of  manu- 
facturers, jobber,  retailers,  and  other  factors  in  distribution. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  2.00-4.00,  Room  803  Mr.  R.  V.  Ficker 

Thursday,  7. 45 -q. 45,  Room  814  Mr.  R.  V.  Ficker 

5-6.     Advertising  Copy 

This  course  gives  the  most  essential  principles  entering  into  the  writ- 
ing of  copy,  with  a  large  amount  of  practice  in  their  application. 
The  time  is  devoted  mainly  to  presenting  the  well-recognized  principles 
of  English  composition  as  applied  to  the  distinctive  problems  of  various 
kinds  of  Advertising  Copy,  together  with  analysis  of  typical  illustrative 
specimens. 

The  attention  of  the  course  is  focused  upon  the  work  of  the  individual 
student.  Constant  practice  in  writing  copy,  both  in  class  and  outside, 
is  required  of  each  student,  and  considerable  time  is  spent  in  criticising 
and  revising  these  pieces  of  copy. 

Prerequisite:  English  11 -12  or  the  equivalent. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  n.oo-i.oo,  Room  802  Professor  Hotchkiss 

Tuesday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  814 
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13-14.     Psychology  of  Advertising  and  Selling 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  fundamental  psychological 
laws  that  affect  an  advertising  appeal,  together  with  sufficient  illus- 
tration and  application  to  make  their  use  practicable.  It  also  tests 
them  by  experiments  in  order  to  arrive  at  even  more  exact  conclusions. 
In  this  connection  laboratory  experiments  are  made  by  the  students  to 
measure  in  advance  the  value,  comparative  and  individual,  of  various 
factors  entering  into  advertising  and  selling  appeals. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Friday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  qo8  Mr.  Randolph 

15-16.  Advertising  Display 

This  course  analyzes  illustrations  and  cuts  as  to  their  kind.  It 
analyzes  color  and  shows  the  meaning  and  sequence  of  individual  color 
tones  as  the  material  expresses  individual  ideas.  It  develops  harmony 
in  color  and  relates  this  to  the  other  fields  of  expression.  It  analyzes 
ornament  from  the  viewpoint  of  effect.  Newspaper  pages,  part  pages 
and  single  ads;  magazine  pages  and  part  page  ads;  street  car  cards; 
catalogue  covers,  letter  heads,  etc.,  are  constructed  and  criticised  from 
the  standpoints  both  of  choice  and  of  arrangement  of  materials  neces- 
sary to  their  structure. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  807  Mr.  Parsons 

17.  Advanced  Copy  Writing 

This  course  involves  the  construction  of  advertisements  for  a  variety 
of  different  propositions  and  different  types  of  media.  The  cooperation 
of  practical  advertising  men  is  an  important  feature. 

Prerequisite:  Advertising  and  Marketing  5-6  and  15-16  or  equiva- 
lent experience. 

First  term  2  points 

Wednesday,  7-45-9-45,  Room  008  Professor  Hotchkiss 

18.  Advanced  Display 

This  course  follows  Advanced  Copy,  and  has  the  same  general  re- 
quirements. It  deals  with  practical  problems  of  selecting  and  arranging 
material. 

Prerequisites:  Advertising  and  Marketing  15-16  and  20. 

Second  term  2  points 

Wednesday,  7-45-0-45,  Room  008  Mr.  Parsons 
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19.  Printing  of  Advertisements 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  art  of  printing  from  the  view- 
point of  the  advertising  man.  It  deals  with  printing  processes,  type, 
paper,  engraving  methods,  estimating,  ordering,  and  the  like.  Some 
attention  is  paid  to  the  laws  of  psychology  and  optics,  as  applied  to  the 
selection  of  printing  material.  Throughout  the  course  illustrations  are 
taken  from  good  and  bad  examples  of  current  advertising. 

Prerequisite:  Advertising  and  Marketing  15-16. 

First  term  2  points 

Tuesday,  6.00-7.43,  Room  qo8  Mr.  H.  F.  Smith 

20.  Layouts 

This  course  is  a  practical  application  of  the  work  in  Advertising  Dis- 
play to  the  actual  working  out  of  an  advertisement.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  construct  layouts  for  advertising  pages  of  newspapers,  flat 
publications,  booklets,  catalogues,  street  car  cards,  posters,  and  the 
like.  Full  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  "tools  of  the  trade,"  and  to  the 
explanation  of  the  mechanical  details  and  all  technical  terms. 

Prerequisite:  Advertising  and  Marketing  15-16. 

Second  term  2  points 

Tuesday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  qo8  Mr.  Sprague 

23-24.     Marketing  Campaigns 

The  common  factors  that  must  be  considered  in  planning  any  selling 
or  advertising  campaign:  study  of  the  product  and  the  market,  methods 
of  reaching  the  market,  selection  of  trade  channels,  price  policies,  guar- 
antees, exclusive  agencies,  price  maintenance,  discounts,  instalment 
selling,  dealer  cooperation.  The  steps  to  be  followed  in  planning  the 
complete  campaign,  with  special  attention  to  correlation  of  advertising 
and  personal  salesmanship,  etc. 

Prerequisites:  Advertising  and  Marketing  1-2  and  3-4. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  902  Mr.  Tipper 

27-28.     Advertising  Media 

This  course  studies  the  problems  of  the  advertising  departments  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  periodicals.  The  work  of  the  manager, 
the  solicitor  and  the  service  department  is  carefully  analyzed.  Special 
investigation  is  made  of  the  advertising  literature  issued  by  leading  pub 
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lications,  and  representatives  of  different  types  of  periodicals  will  give 
special  lectures  on  various  phases  of  the  work. 

Prerequisite:  Advertising  and  Marketing  1-2. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Wednesday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  Q04 

Professor  Lee  and  Special  Lecturers 

29-30.     Sales  Correspondence  and  Selling  Systems 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  the  most  advanced  principles 
of  Business  English,  particularly  as  applied  to  sales  literature.  Typical 
sales  problems  are  analyzed  and  practice  is  given  in  the  composition 
and  make-up  of  follow  up  letters,  booklets,  catalogues  and  other  mail- 
ing pieces.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  most  efficient  methods  of  keeping 
proper  sales  records. 

Prerequisite:  English  11 -12  or  the  equivalent. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  9.00-10.00,  Room  802    Professor  Kilduff 

Thursday,  7-45~9-45,  Room  907 

31.     Salesmanship 

This  course  will  deal  with  all  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  con- 
ducting an  aggressive  selling  campaign. 

The  first  part  will  go  into  the  principles  of  personal  salesmanship. 
While  the  scientific  method  has  been  employed  in  discovering  and 
formulating  these  principles,  salesmanship  is  looked  upon  as  a  friendly, 
red  blooded,  man-to-man  transaction  where  personality  counts,  rather 
than  as  a  cold  scientific  process. 

First  term  2  p0ints 

Thursday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  807  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Comyns 

Second  term 

Tuesday,  n.oo-i.oo,  Room  813  Mr.  Comyns 

34.     Sales  Management 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  problems  of  sales  management  from 
the  viewpoint  of  getting  the  best— not  the  most— out  of  the  members 
of  a  Belling  organization.  Among  the  topics  discussed  arc  the  qualifi- 
cations and  duties  of  the  sales  manager,  building  a  selling  organization, 
selecting  and  training  salesmen,  the  training  of  retail  sales  people,  the 
building  and  use  of  a  selling  talk,  devising  selling  methods,  planning  sales 
equipment,  building  a  sales  manual,  methods  of  compensating  salesmen, 
etc. 

11)1,1  term  2  points 

Thursday,  7.45  9.45,  Room  807  Mr.  JONBS  and  Mr.  Comyns 
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35.     Export  Selling  Methods     (Not  given  1917-1918.) 

37-38.     Mail  Order  Practice 

This  is  an  advanced  course  dealing  concretely  with  the  problems  of 
mail  order  advertising  and  selling  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  dealer, 
from  the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer,  and  from  the  dealer  to  the 
consumer.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  mechanics  and  technique 
of  the  work,  as  well  as  to  the  actual  construction  of  copy  in  the  form 
of  catalogues,  booklets,  and  letters. 

Prerequisite:  Advertising  and  Marketing  29-30. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  7.45-0.45,  Room  802  Mr.  Adley 

39-40.     Retail  Advertising 

The  course  will  deal  with  the  origin  and  development  of  retail  adver- 
tising; its  relation  to  the  economics  of  business;  and  its  technique, 
including  the  determination  of  an  appropriation,  choosing  media, 
writing  copy,  layouts,  illustration,  and  the  creation  of  a  store  person- 
ality. Department  store  advertising,  other  forms  of  retail  advertising 
in  cities,  and  retail  advertising  in  small  towns  will  be  discussed.  Lib- 
eral practice  in  writing  and  criticising  advertising  will  be  afforded. 
First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  qo8  Mr.  Bliven 

41-42.     Bond  Salesmanship 

A  complete  and  thorough  study  of  the  methods  involved  in  effective 
bond  selling.  Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  investments  is  presup- 
posed. 

Tuition  for  this  course  is  $30.  See  bulletin  of  the  Wall  Street  Divi- 
sion for  complete  description. 

Wall  Street  Division 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  5.15-7.00  Dr.  Hess 

101-102.     Applied  Advertising 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  are  specializing  in  Adver- 
tising and  Marketing  and  who  have  already  passed  creditably  a  con- 
siderable number  of  courses  in  this  field.  The  work  will  c®nsist  of  a 
detailed  study  of  a  number  of  typical  advertising  problems  from  the 
preliminary  marketing  investigation  to  the  finished  advertisement. 
The  practice  will  closely  approximate  that  of  actual  experience. 
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The  written  permission  of  the  head  of  the  Advertising  and  Marketing 
Department  is  required  for  enrollment  in  this  course. 

First  and  second  terms  8  points 

Thursdays,  7.45-9.45,  Room  802  Professor  Hotchkiss 

and  others 
(Hours  subject  to  change  by  arrangement  with  the  class.) 

105-106.    Advertising  Practice 

The  methods  of  constructing  and  using  effectively  various  kinds  of 
advertising  material  are  analyzed  and  applied  in  practice.  Attention 
is  paid  both  to  general  publicity  in  magazines,  newspapers  and  other 
media,  and  to  direct  sales  materials  such  as  circulars,  folders,  booklets 
and  catalogues. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  texts,  and  class  and  individual  criti- 
cisms. 

Prerequisite:  English  101-102. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  904  Professor  Hotchkiss 

ENGLISH 

1 1-1 2.    Business  English 

The  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  drill  students  in  the  use  of  correct 
and  forceful  English  for  business  purposes.  Lectures  deal  with  the 
general  principles  of  effective  expression  and  impression  and  with  their 
application  to  the  types  of  composition  most  frequently  used  in  busi- 
ness. Correspondence  receives  special  attention.  A  great  deal  of 
practice  is  given  in  the  actual  work  of  composition  in  the  forms  of 
business  letters,  articles,  reports,  arguments  and  other  pieces  of  mate- 
rial, that  attempt  to  influence  and  direct  action. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  807  Mr.  Stanley 

Monday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  807  Mr.  Stanley 

Tuesday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  805  Mr.  Courtney 

Tuesday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  807  Professor  Kilduff 

* Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10.00-11.00,  Room  803 

Professor  Hotchkiss 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  10.00-11.00,  Room  804  Mr.  Courtney 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  10.00-11.00,  Room  807  Mr.  Stanley 

Thursday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  803  Professor  Kilduff 

♦  Six  rx>ints  credit  Riven  for  thli  Bection. 
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Friday,  6.00-7.45,  First  term  (Eng.  12),  Second  term  (Eng.  11)  Room  805 

Mr.  Stanley 
Wall  Street  Division 

Tuesday,  5.15-7.00  Mr.  Stanley 

Brooklyn  Division 

First  term:  Wednesday,  7.30-9.30  Mr.  Courtney 

Second  term:  Wednesday,  6.00-7.45  Mr.  Courtney 

18.     Advanced  Business  Correspondence 

A  detailed  study  is  made  of  some  of  the  more  important  kinds  of 
correspondence,  exclusive  of  sales  letters.  Collections,  adjustments 
and  the  handling  of  inquiries  receive  special  attention.  The  final  object 
of  the  work  is  the  development  of  an  efficient  correspondence  system 
for  a  business  or  financial  house. 

Prerequisite:  English  11 -12. 

Second  term  2  points 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  10.00-11.00,  Room  802 

Monday,  7.45-0.45,  Room  907  Professor  Kilduff 

35-36.     Argumentation  and  Public  Speaking 

This  course  stimulates  clear  and  original  thinking  and  imparts  the 
power  of  effective  oral  presentation.  In  public  speaking,  the  subjects 
considered  are  speech-composition,  persuasion  and  forms  of  public 
address.  Each  student  delivers  before  the  class  a  series  of  speeches, 
some  prepared  and  some  extemporaneous.  He  receives  individual 
training  and  criticism.  In  Argumentation,  the  class  studies  analysis, 
evidence,  methods  of  research,  brief-drawing,  processes  of  argument,  and 
refutation. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  7-45-0-45,  Room  813  Mr.  Bergh 

Friday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  813  Mr.  Bergh 

Saturday,  9.15-11.15,  Room  803  Dr.  Tonsor 

45-46.     Advanced  Argumentation  and  Public  Speaking 

The  work  will  consist  in  carefully  composing  fifteen  minute  speeches 
and  delivering  them.     Various  audiences  will  be  presupposed.     Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  upon  the  development  of  a  finished  oral  delivery. 
The  laboratory  method  will  be  pursued,  students  taking  notes  of 
criticisms  and  advice  to  the  speakers.     No  lectures  will  be  given. 

Prerequisite:  English  35-36  or  the  equivalent.  Class  limited  to 
twenty  students,  and  conditional  upon  ten  taking  the  course. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Saturday,  4.15-6.15,  Auditorium,  University  Heights         Dr.  Tonsor 
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1 01-102.     Business  Correspondence  and  Report  Making 

This  course  makes  an  intensive  study  of  English,  both  written  and 
oral,  suited  to  the  needs  of  everyday  business.  Correspondence  and 
report-making  receive  special  attention.  Practice  is  given  in  handling 
difficult  and  unusual  business  situations  by  mail  as  well  as  in  writing 
all  the  more  commonly  used  types  of  business  letters.  The  work  is 
conducted  by  lectures,  texts,  criticisms  and  conferences. 

The  course  presupposes  a  fair  mastery  of  English  such  as  is  obtained 
in  the  college  course  in  rhetoric,  but  general  principles  are  reviewed  in 
so  far  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Friday,  7.45-0.4$,  Room  go8  Mr.  Stanley 

ECONOMICS 

1.  Political  Economy 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science  of 

business.     The  purpose  is  to  bring  before  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  the 

problems  which  economists  have  sought  to  solve  and  to  make  him  able 

to   read   the  scientific  literature  of  the  subject   intelligently.     Text: 

Taussig's  Principles  of  Economics  or  Seager's  Introduction  to  Economics. 

First  term  2  points 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11.00-12.00,  Room  807     Professor  Turner 

Tuesday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  813  Professor  Barber 

Wednesday,  7.45-Q.45,  Room  803  Professor  Friday 

Wednesday,  7.45-0.45,  Room  804  Professor  Gowin 

Friday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  803  Professor  Fisher 

Wall  Street  Division 

Thursday,  5.15-7.00  Professor  Taylor 

Brooklyn  Division 
Thursday,  7.30 -p. 30  PROFESSOR  TAYLOB 

2.  Practical  Economic  Problems 

In  this  course  the  lest  of  experience  is  applied  to  the  so-called  prin- 
ciples or  laws  of  Political  Economy.  Among  t he  problems  discussed 
are  the  following:  foreign  commerce,  American  merchant  marine,  eco- 
nomic effects  of  war,  immigration,  trusts,  labor  problems,  railroads, 
banking  reform,  taxation,  public  ownership,  socialism  and  social  reform. 
Set  ond  term  2  points 

day  and  Thursday,  11. 00-12.00,  Room  807      PROFESSOR  Turner 
Tuesday,  \.oo  6.00,  Room  813  Professof  Barbeb 

Wednesday,  7.4$  9.45,  Room  803  Professob  Friday 

Wednesday,  7.4s  0.45,  Room  804  Professor  Gowin 
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Friday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  803  Professor  Fisher 

Wall  Street  Division 

Thursday,  5.15-7.15  Professor  Taylor 

Brooklyn  Division 

Tuesday,  7-30-9.30  Professor  Taylor 

3-4.     Economic  Studies 

This  course  deals  with  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
prices;  the  effect  of  federal  and  state  taxation,  and  of  public  loans  upon 
prices  and  industry;  the  nature  of  interest  and  forces  governing  the 
rate  of  interest;  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  supply  of  capital  and  on 
the  demand  therefor;  the  statistics  concerning  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  income  and  the  interpretation  thereof;  the  relation  of  accounting, 
statistics,  and  law  to  economics. 

This  course  presupposes  the  completion  of  a  general  course  in  eco- 
nomics. 

Wall  Street  Division 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Wednesday,  5.15-7.00  Professor  Friday 

5-6.     Industrial  History 

This  course  will  deal  primarily  with  the  industrial  history  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  industrial 
organization  and  development,  not  only  upon  economic  and  social 
conditions  but  also  upon  political  theories  will  be  discussed. 

Section  two  will  be  open  only  to  students  registered  in  the  Graduate 
Division  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  or  to  other  well  equipped  students 
by  special  permission  of  the  instructor.  The  course,  while  generally 
following  the  outline  as  given  in  Section  1,  will  be  particularly  arranged 
for  advanced  students. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Section  1:  Monday  and  Wednesday,  g.00-10.00,  Room  000 

Mr.  R.  D.  Smith 

Section  2:  Monday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  811  Mr.  R.  D.  Smith 

7-8.     Industrial  Combination  and  Monopolies 

The  origins,  development,  and  successive  forms  of  industrial  combina- 
tions; their  industrial  and  social  consequences;  the  various  proposals  for 
social  control  or  regulation.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports 
from  individual  members  of  the  class. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1  or  its  equivalent.  The  course  will  be  of 
greater  value  to  those  who  are  taking  or  have  taken  Finance  1-2. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  7.45-0.45,  Room  902  Professor  Fisher 
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9-10.     General  Labor  Problems 

The  causes,  origin,  development,  and  justification  of  the  modern 
social  unrest;  the  most  important  proposals  of  reform,  such  as  special 
education,  social  insurance,  profit-sharing,  welfare  work,  cooperation, 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  trades  unions,  minimum  wages,  eight- 
hour  days,  labor  legislation,  socialism.  Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
and  reports  from  individual  members  of  the  class. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1  or  its  equivalent. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Wednesday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  902  Professor  Fisher 

11-12.    Elements  of  Statistical  Methods 

The  work  of  the  first  term  covers  the  history,  development  and 
definitions  of  the  science;  the  recent  enormous  growth  in  the  fields  of 
private  enterprise;  planning  an  investigation;  approximation  and  accu- 
racy; types  and  averages;  dispersion  and  skewness;  historical  data  and 
methods  of  comparison;  correlation;  purpose,  kind  and  construction  of 
graphics,  etc. ;  preparation  of  schedules  and  definitions  for  sample  prob- 
lems and  frequency  tables;  constructing  index  numbers,  histograms, 
curves,  etc. 

The  second  term  is  devoted  to  analysis  and  study  of  the  technique  of 
social  statistics,  statistics  of  commerce  and  industry  and  financial  sta- 
tistics. 

A  knowledge  of  algebra  through  quadratics  is  desirable  but  is  not 
made  a  prerequisite. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Wednesday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  814  Mr.  Hathaway 

13-14.     Business  Mathematics 

This  course  will  include  a  review  of  the  fundamental  operations  with 
reference  to  practical,  short  methods  of  calculation.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  a  study  of  the  relation  of  numbers,  and  upon  the  underlying 
principles  of  mathematics  as  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems.  The 
course  will  be  found  helpful  to  students  of  accounting,  to  teachers,  and 
others  desiring  a  better  knowledge  of  business  mathematics. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  814  Mr.  Van  Tuyi. 

First  term  (Ec.  14),  second  term  (He.  13) 
Monday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  814 
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15-16.     Vocational  Guidance  for  Elementary  and  High  Schools  Girls 

This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  vocational  counsellors  for  girls  in 
elementary  schools  and  high  schools.  It  will  combine  study,  lecture 
and  field  work  in  the  important  occupations  of  young  women.  Among 
the  fields  considered  are:  Bookbinding,  bookkeeping,  cashiership,  cloth- 
ing industry,  corset-making,  dental  assistantship,  department  store 
work,  design,  dressmaking  (including  seamstress  work  and  embroidery), 
librarianship,  millinery,  nursing  attendance,  photographer  assistant- 
ship,  printing,  stenography,  typewriting,  telegraphy  and  telephone 
operation. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Tuesday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  811  Miss  Snow 

17-18.  Vocational  Guidance  for  College  and  Specially-Trained  Women 
This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  vocational  counsellors  for  the 
better  trained  women.  It  will  combine  study,  lecture  and  field  work 
in  the  more  important  occupations  of  these  women,  such  as:  Account- 
ancy, administrative  work,  architecture,  advertising,  buying  and  selling, 
institutional  management,  insurance,  industrial  arts,  journalism,  law, 
librarianship,  medicine,  nursing,  scientific  work,  secretarial  work,  social 
service,  and  outdoor  occupations. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Tuesday,  7-45-9-45,  Room  904  Miss  Snow 

21-22.     Questions  of  the  Day 

Lectures  and  class  discussions  based  upon  the  more  important  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  presented  in  the  current  news  of  the  country 
and  the  world.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  read  regu- 
larly and  carefully  some  daily  newspaper. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Wednesday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  902  Professor  Fisher 

101-102.     Economic  Studies 

Adapted  to  students  in  need  of  basic  principles  preparatory  to  the 
mastery  of  applied  work  in  economics;  to  teachers,  in  method  and  sub- 
ject matter;  to  those  contemplating  graduate  work.  Economic  laws 
analyzed,  tested  and  illustrated.  Subject  matter:  value,  price,  pro- 
portionality, enterprise,  profits,  cost  of  living,  distribution,  principles 
underlying  economic  problems  and  institutions. 

Prerequisite:  good  standing  in  Economics  1-2. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  908  Professor  Turner 
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107-108.    Economic  Statistics 

An  account  of  the  measurable  factors  in  the  economic  life  of  modern 
nations  such  as  population,  agriculture,  manufactures,  mining,  com- 
merce, banking,  prices,  money,  wages,  etc.  Especial  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  facts  concerning  the  United  States  and  the  sources  of 
information.  The  course  will  include  a  description  of  the  methods  by 
which  economic  statistics  are  gathered,  a  discussion  of  the  accuracy  of 
returns,  the  limitations  on  their  use,  and  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  in 
statistical  interpretation. 

Open  only  to  seniors  and  graduates. 

First  and  second  term  4  points 

Wednesday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  813  Dr.  Falkner 

111-112.     Seminar  in  Labor 

A  study  of  modern  wage  systems:  piece  wages,  progressive  wages, 
collective  wages,  contract  work,  bonus  systems,  profit  sharing,  and  the 
rest.  After  introductory  lectures,  the  work  of  the  course  will  consist 
of  separate  studies  by  individual  members  of  the  class,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  instructor.  There  will  be  preliminary  reports,  freely  dis- 
cussed in  the  seminar,  and  final  comprehensive  reports  at  the  close  of 
the  year.    Admission  only  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  909  Professor  Fisher 

FINANCE 
1-2.     Private  Finance 

This  is  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  financial  policy  in- 
volved in  the  organization  and  management  of  business  enterprises. 
The  basis  of  study  will  be  the  recorded  instruments,  transactions  and 
forms  used  in  actual  practice.  The  difference  between  what  is  permissi- 
ble in  law  and  what  is  expedient  in  practice  will  be  constantly  empha- 
sized. The  course  covers  all  the  instruments  of  finance,  the  methods  of 
raising  and  managing  investment  and  working  capital,  interbusiness 
relations,  distribution  of  profits,  causes  and  remedies  for  failures.  Text- 
book, Gerstenberg's  Materials  of  Corporation  Finance,  and  Gerstenberg's 
Syllabus  and  Problems  in  Corporation  Finance. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  9.00-10.00,  Room  813  Mr.  Ettinger 

Wednesday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  803  Professor  GerstENBERG 

Thursday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  803  Mr.    ETTINGER 

Thursday,  7.45  9.45,  Room  803  Professor  Gerstenbero 
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Thursday,  7-45~9-45,  Room  804  Mr.  Ettinger 

Wall  Street  Division 

Friday,  5.15-7.00  Professor  Gerstenberg 

Brooklyn  Division 

Friday,  7-30-930  Mr.  Ettinger 

3.  Money  and  Credit 

The  course  is  a  critical  study  of  the  theory  and  principles  governing 
the  means  of  payment.  The  history  of  monetary  experiences  in  the 
United  States  is  given  in  considerable  detail. 

First  term  2  points 

Tuesday,  7-45~9-45,  Room  803  Professor  Turner 

Wednesday  and  Friday,  2.00-3.00,  Room  803  Professor  Foster 

Friday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  903-5  Professor  Foster 

Money  and  Banking,  2  points.    May  be  substituted  for  Finance  3. 

Wall  Street  Division 

First  term,  Wednesday,  5.15-7.00  Professor  Taylor 

Brooklyn  Division 

Second  term,  Thursday,  7-30~9-30  Professor  Taylor 

4.  Theory  and  History  of  Banking 

This  course  begins  with  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  work  done  by  banks 
of  deposit  and  issue.  The  banks  of  issue  in  Europe  are  described.  The 
development  of  banking  in  the  United  States  is  made  a  subject  of  special 
study.  The  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  national  banking 
system  and  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  The  students  are  assigned 
readings  in  Dunbar's  History  and  Theory  of  Banking,  White's  Money 
and  Banking,  and  Holdsworth's  Money  and  Banking. 

Second  term  2  points 

Tuesday,  7-45~9-45,  Room  803  Professor  Turner 

Wednesday  and  Friday,  2.00-3.00,  Room  803  Professor  Foster 

Friday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  903-5  Professor  Foster 

Money  and  Banking,  2  points.     May  be  substituted  for  Finance  3. 

Wall  Street  Division 

First  term,  Wednesday,  5.15-7.00  Professor  Taylor 

Brooklyn  Division 

Second  term,  Thursday,  730-9-30  Professor  Taylor 

5.  Banking  Practice 

The  course  deals  with  the  internal  organization,  management  and 
accounting  methods  of  state  and  national  banks,  trust  companies  and 
savings  banks. 
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First  term  2  points 

Wednesday,  7.45-0.45,  Room  802  Mr.  Jefferson 

Wall  Street  Division 

Second  term 

Wednesday,  5.15-7.00  Mr.  Kniffen 

7.  Foreign  Banking  Practice      (Not  given  1917-1918.) 

8.  Foreign  Exchange 

The  course  is  of  practical  benefit  to  men  employed  in  the  exchange 
departments  of  banks.  It  involves  the  study  of  the  banking  systems  of 
leading  foreign  countries  and  an  analysis  of  the  various  transactions 
which  cause  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  exchange.  The  course  is  theo- 
retical only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  student  understand  the 
technique  of  exchange.  The  relation  of  trust  companies  to  the  New 
York  money  market  is  considered.  Reference  books:  Escher's  Elements 
of  Foreign  Exchange,  Goschen's  Foreign  Exchange,  Clare's  ABC  of  the 
Foreign  Exchanges,  and  Bagehot's  Lombard  Street. 

Prerequisites:  Finance  3  and  Economics  I. 

Second  term  2  points 

Friday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  010  Mr.  Escher 

Wall  Street  Division 

First  term  2  points 

Monday,  5.15-7.00  Mr.  Bliss 

12.     Trust  Companies,  Savings  Banks  and  Cooperative  Credit  Institu- 
tions    (Not  given  1917-1918.) 

13-14.     Comparative  Corporation  Finance     (Not  given  1917-1918.) 

15.     Public  Finance      (Not  given  1917-1918.) 

17-18.     Taxation  Problems  in  States  and  Municipalities 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  problems  of  raising  and  spending  the 
incomes  of  American  states  and  municipalities.  After  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  general  principles  of  public  finance,  a  study  will  be  made 
of  specific  investigations  into  the  present  day  situation  in  the  various 
states  and  cities.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  sources  of 
information  and  the  methods  of  compiling  data,  and  to  American  expe- 
rience with  the  remedies  that  have  been  proposed. 

Students  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  have  studied  Public  Finance 
iii'l  Municipal  Finance  before  entering  this  course. 

First  and  .second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  7.45  0.45,  Room  002  PsOFBSSOB   Friday 
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20.  The  Filiating  of  Industrial  Enterprises     (Not  given  1917-1918.) 

21.  Physical  Construction  and  Operation  of  Public  Utilities 

This  course  will  begin  with  a  class  room  lecture  on  the  economics  of 
operation  and  its  relation  to  the  location,  design  and  construction  of 
plants.  Subsequently  the  specific  problems  arising  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing utilities  will  be  discussed  in  detail:  water;  gas;  electric  light  and 
power;  hydro-electrics;  street,  suburban  and  interurban  railways;  and 
telephones. 

The  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  charts,  diagrams  and  lantern 
illustrations.  About  five  of  the  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  tours  of 
inspection  over  local  utility  properties.  Students  entering  this  class 
will  be  required  to  accompany  these  tours,  and  they  should  be  prepared 
therefore  to  devote  their  Tuesday  evenings  to  this  work. 

This  course  should  be  taken  as  a  preliminary  to  Finance  22,  25,  26  and 
is  recommended  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Accounting  21-22. 

First  term  2  points 

Tuesday,    6.00-7.45,  Room  902  Mr.  Edsall 

22.    Public  Utilities  Finance 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  methods  employed  in  the  promotion,  organization  and  financial 
management  of  public  utility  corporations. 

The  general  principles  will  be  discussed  in  the  class  room  on  the  basis 
of  reading  assignments;  the  facts  in  respect  to  gas,  electric  light  and 
power  stations,  electric  railways  and  telephones  will  be  brought  out 
through  the  discussion  of  concrete  problems. 

Prerequisites:  Finance  1-2,  21;  Accounting  1-2.  Recommended 
that  these  courses  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  it:  Accounting  21-22; 
and  in  the  Law  School,  the  Law  of  Public  Utilities. 

This  course  should  be  taken  as  a  preliminary  to  Finance  25  and  26. 

Second  term  2  p^ms 

Tuesday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  902  Professor  Gerstenberg 

23.    Railway  Finance 

A  study  of  the  history,  promotion,  organization  and  financial  man- 
agement of  steam  railroads,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of 
railroad  reports. 

Prerequisites:  Finance  1-2  and  Accounting  1-2. 

First  Ur™  2  points 

Tuesday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  802  Professor  Gerstenberg 
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25.  Public  Utility  Valuation 

This  course  is  intended  to  put  the  student  in  possession  of  the  tech- 
nique that  has  been  developed  in  actual  practice  in  presenting  cases 
before  the  commissions  and  courts.  It  will  deal  with  cases  of  valuation 
for  purposes  of  taxation,  condemnation  and  purchase,  capitalization 
and  rate  making. 

Prerequisites:  Finance  1-2,  21,  22,  23;  Accounting  1-2  in  the  Law 
School,  The  Law  of  Public  Utilities;  in  the  Graduate  School,  Value 
and  Distribution. 

First  term  2  points 

Friday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  909  Professor  Friday 

26.  Public  Utility  Rate-Making 

This  course  aims  to  train  the  student  to  organize  and  interpret  the 
data  presented  to  commissions  and  courts  in  proceedings  involving  the 
reasonableness  of  railroad  and  other  public  utility  rates.  Several 
typical  cases  where  railroad  rates  and  electric  light  and  power  rates  are 
in  dispute  will  be  presented  in  sufficient  detail  to  show  the  methods 
employed  by  the  contending  parties. 

Prerequisites:  Finance  25.  (See  prerequisites  and  recommended 
courses  under  Finance  25.) 

Second  term  2  points 

Friday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  909  Professor  Friday 

27-28.    Panics  and  Depressions 

First  term:  Industrial  and  financial  conditions  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  with  special  reference  to  similarities  and  differences  as  compared 
with  economic  conditions  and  business  prospects  at  the  present  time. 

During  the  second  term  the  lectures  will  cover  American  panics  from 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  to  the  present  time  and  discuss  how 
to  construct  the  "business  barometers"  used  by  merchants,  bankers, 
brokers  and  investors  to  forecast  the  trend  of  trade  and  finance. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  904  Mr.  Hickernell 

33-34-     Security  Investments 

This  course  is  planned  as  a  direct  preparation  for  active  financial 
vocations,  but  a  thorough  groundwork  in  correct  theory  is  first  laid.  A 
study  is  first  made  of  the  channels  of  investment,  and  then  various 
forms  of^investments  are  studied  separately.  A  part  of  each^jsession 
will  be  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  some  current  security  flotations  or  of 
tbe  current  financial  situation  and  trend. 
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First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  908 

Wall  Street  Division  (Finance  33) 

First  Term  2  points 

Tuesday,  5.15-7.00  Mr.  Griffis 

35*    Organization  and  Work  of  Bond  and  Brokerage  Houses 

In  this  course  a  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  various  phases  of 

brokerage  (securities:  stocks  and  bonds;  commodities:  cotton,  grain, 

oil,  produce  and  coffee);  the  methods  and  law  of  financing  transactions; 

also  a  study  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  different  Exchanges, 

insofar  as  the  rules  of  conduct  affect  the  relation  of  the  broker  to  his 

customer  and  to  his  fellow  Exchange-members. 

A  set  of  transactions  will  be  taken  up,  typical  of  every  phase  of  the 

enterprise  from  its  inception  to  the  point  of  voluntary  and  involuntary 

dissolution. 

First  term  2  points 

Monday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  908  Mr.  Todman 

Wall  Street  Division 
Tuesday,  5.15-7.00  Mr.  Todman 

36.    Stock  Exchanges  and  Speculation 

A  practical  course  of  study  treating  the  mechanism  and  interior 
organization  of  the  important  Exchanges  in  America  and  Europe;  a 
study  of  the  securities  listed  thereon,  from  the  viewpoint  of  investor  and 
speculator  and  the  actual  handling  of  items  occurring  in  the  normal 
conduct  of  business,  emphasizing  in  this  connection,  the  operation  of 
the  books  of  account  found  in  the  brokers'  offices. 

Second  term  2  points 

Monday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  908  Mr.  Todman 

Wall  Street  Division 

Tuesday,  5.15-7.00  Mr.  Todman 

37-38.    Public  Utility  Investments 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  public  utility  investments,  including  a 
complete  study  of  urban,  suburban  and  interurban  electric  railways, 
light  and  power  properties,  gas  properties  and  hydro-electric  utilities. 
Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  investments  is  presupposed. 

Tuition  for  this  course  is  $30.  See  bulletin  of  the  Wall  Street  Division 
for  complete  description. 

Wall  Street  Division 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Friday,  5.15-7.00  Dr.   Conway 
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39-40.     Railroad  Bonds 

The  course  will  be  extremely  practical,  dealing  with  the  investment 
position  of  the  various  classes  of  railroad  bonds,  making  a  study  of  the 
specific  issues  and  giving  consideration  to  individual  railroad  properties. 

It  will  furnish  the  foundation  for  thorough  familiarity  with  the  names 
and  locations  of  all  American  railroad  systems,  the  general  history  of 
these  systems,  names  of  the  different  bonds  and  the  general  investment 
position  of  each  bond. 

Wall  Street  Division 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Wednesday,  5.15-7.00  Mr.  Griffis 

41.  Insurance  Law  and  Practice 

Fire,  life,  accident  and  health  insurance  are  presented  in  a  practical 
way,  with  the  critical  examination  of  the  application,  the  warranties 
therein  and  the  various  forms  of  policies;  the  legal  rights  of  the  insured, 
the  beneficiary  and  the  insurer,  with  full  consideration  of  insurable  in- 
terest, premiums,  assessments,  proofs,  performance  of  contract,  forfeiture, 
waiver,  limitations,  assignments,  wives'  policies,  bankruptcy,  suicide, 
fraud,  incontestibility,  agency. 

First  term  2  points 

Wednesday,  7.45-0.45,  Room  907  Mr.  Hardy 

42.  Principles  of  Insurance 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  present  the  underlying  principles  upon 
which  all  forms  of  insurance  are  based.  Beginning  with  the  theory  of 
probabilities,  the  principles  are  developed  as  they  apply  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  business.  The  four  great  divisions  of  insurance — marine, 
fire,  life  and  casualty — are  presented  with  sufficient  minuteness  to  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  method  of  conducting  the  business  in  each  branch. 
Second  term  2  points 

Wednesday,  7.45-0.45,  Room  907  Mr.  Hardy 

43-44.    Fire  Insurance 

A  practical  course  intended  primarily  for  employees  of  fire  insurance  or 
real  estate  companies.  The  following  topics,  among  others,  are  dis- 
cussed: inspecting,  rating,  fire  protection,  office  organization  of  a  fire 
insurance  company,  adjustment  of  losses,  brokerage.  In  addition  to 
the  systematic  instruction  there  will  be  a  number  of  special  lectures  by 
officials  of  various  companies. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  007  Mr.  Hardy 
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45-46.    Real  Estate 

This  is  essentially  a  practical  course  for  the  benefit  of  owners  and  man- 
agers of  real  estate  or  men  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  Class 
room  lectures  and  discussions  are  based  on  concrete  statements  of  fact 
and  actual  business  problems  which  concern  questions  in  real  estate 
law,  operation,  management,  valuation,  investments,  etc. 

Several  instruments  drawn  up  by  the  students  are  corrected,  criticized 
and  returned  to  the  student,  who  is  thus  enabled  to  derive  the  advan- 
tages of  practical  work. 

Text-books:  Lindner's  Real  Estate  and  Ettinger's  Problems  in  Real 
Estate. 

First  and  second  term  4  points 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  10.00-11.00,  Room  813  Mr.    Ettinger 

Tuesday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  907  Mr.  Benson 

47.  Mercantile  Credits 

This  course  and  Finance  48  are  given  in  cooperation  with  the  New 
York  Credit  Men's  Association.  They  are  designed  particularly  for 
the  benefit  of  credit  managers,  credit  department  assistants,  bookkeepers 
and  others  who  desire  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the 
credit  department  and  its  manager. 

Text-book:  Ettinger  and  Golieb's  Credits  and  Collections. 

First  term  2  points 

Wednesday,  7>45~Q.45,  Room  80s  Mr.  Golieb 

Second  term 

Friday,  2.00-4.00,  Room  805  Mr.  Ettinger 

Brooklyn  Division,  first  term 

Monday,  7-30-93°  Mr-  Golieb 

48.  Credit  Problems  and  Collections 

This  course  follows  Finance  47,  and  takes  up  the  more  difficult  prob- 
lems of  credit  management.  Intricate  financial  statements  and  com- 
plete credit  reports  are  carefully  analyzed.  Collection  systems  of 
various  kinds  are  discussed. 

Text-book:  Ettinger  and  Golieb's  Credits  and  Collections. 

Second  term  2  points 

Wednesday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  805  Mr.  Golieb 

51  and  52.    Financial  Investigations 

The  complexity  of   modern  business  organizations  gives  rise  to  nu- 
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merous  controversies  involving  conflicts  of  equity  between  various  in- 
terests in  corporate  property  and  earnings. 

This  course  attempts  to  train  the  student  in  the  analysis  of  such  sit- 
uations; in  the  preparation  of  preliminary  reports  which  state  the  issues 
and  outline  the  method  of  investigation;  in  assembling  the  facts  into 
statistical  tables  and  exhibits;  and  in  preparing  financial  reports  for 
counsel  and  clients. 

Prerequisites:  Finance  I  and  2 ;  Accounting  1-2. 

Courses  recommended  to  be  taken  in  advance  or  contemporaneously 
with  this  course:  Finance  21;  Accounting  21  and  22. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  813  Professor  Friday 

Wall  Street  Division 

Tuesday,  5.15-7.00  Professor  Friday 

1 01-102.    Finance  Seminar 
A  laboratory  course  in  the  study  of  corporation  reports  and  analysis  of 

financial  conditions.     This  course  will  be  open  to  a  limited  number  of 

college  graduates  who  have  first  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Director 

of  the  Department. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Wednesday,  2.00-4.00,  Room  902  Professor  Gerstenberg, 

Professor  Friday  and  others 

111-112.    Seminar  in  Modern  Banking  and  Currency  Reform 

A  discussion  and  analysis  of  the  principles  of  money,  credit  and  bank- 
ing as  exemplified  in  modern  reforms.  Assigned  readings,  research,  and 
reports  from  members  of  the  class. 

Admission  only  upon  approval  of  the  instructors. 

First  and  second  terms  4  Points 

Tuesday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  802  Professor  Turner  and 

Professor  Foster 

GEOGRAPHY 

7-8.    Principles  of  Economic  Geography 

The  general  theme  of  the  course  is  the  dependence  of  mankind  upon 
the  earth's  physical  resources.  The  lectures  cover  the  following  topics: 
agencies  of  existing  change  and  their  work;  transportation,  oceanic, 
coastwise,  interior  by  water  and  by  rail;  mineral  resources  and  their 
conservation;  water  power;  irrigation;  land  and  its  conservation; 
soils,  climates  and  vegetable  products;  animal  products;  the  reactions 
between  man  and  his  environment. 
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Text-books:  Printed  notes  of  the  lectures  are  on  sale  at  the  bookstore. 
In  addition,  use  is  made  of  Physical  and  Commercial  Geography,  by 
Gregory,  Keller  and  Bishop;  and  Commercial  Geography,  by  Robinson. 
First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  2.00-3.00,  Room  802    Professor  Woodman 
Thursday,  7-45~9-45,  Room  908  Professor  Woodman 

17.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe 

The  commercial  and  industrial  geography  of  the  European  countries 
is  considered,  from  the  points  of  view  of  their  geographic  causes  and  in- 
fluences, and  of  the  relations  of  the  conditions  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  to  the  present,  and  especially  the  future  of  the  United  States. 
In  1917-18,  the  special  theme  of  the  course  is  the  great  European  War — 
its  geographic  influences  and  its  bearing  upon  the  economic  situation 
of  the  world,  and  especially  the  United  States. 

First  term  2  points 

Wednesday,  7.45-9-45%  Room  813  Professor  Woodman 

18.  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States 

The  work  of  this  course  follows  essentially  the  same  lines  as  the  pre- 
vious course,  the  central  theme  being  the  geographical  factors  controlling 
the  economics  of  the  United  States. 

Second  term  2  points 

Wednesday,  7.45-9 -45,  Room  813  Professor  Woodman 

301-302.    Seminar  in  Economic  Geography 

Candidates  for  a  graduate  degree,  whose  previous  training  is  sufficient, 

may  enter  this  course,  in  which  fundamental  problems  dealing  with  the 

subject  are  considered. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  802  Professor  Woodman 

GOVERNMENT  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

1-2.    American  Government 

The  object  of  the  course  will  be  to  bring  out  the  actual  working  of 
American  government  as  it  affects  the  individual  citizen  rather  than  to 
study  the  historical  development  of  its  institutions.  The  methods 
employed  by  Congress,  the  Courts,  the  President  and  the  Administrative 
Departments  in  the  performance  of  the  functions  with  which  they  are 
charged  will  be  studied  in  detail  with  a  view  to  familiarizing  the  student 
with  the  actual  working  of  government. 
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Note  books,  assigned  readings,  and  short  weekly  tests  will  be  included 
in  the  work  of  the  course. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Tuesday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  814  Professor  McLeod 

Friday,  9.00-11.00,  Room  807 

3-4.    The  Principles  of  Politics 

A  discussion  of  fundamental  principles  of  the  state  and  government 
studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  actual  work  of  the  leading  govern- 
ments of  the  present  day.  Text-books  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  study. 
Many  of  the  questions  of  the  day  that  are  fundamental  in  their  nature, 
such  as  suffrage,  political  parties,  proportional  representation,  the  recall, 
international  relations,  will  be  considered. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10.00-11.00,  Room  814       Mr.  R.  D.  Smith 
Friday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  807  Professor  Jenks 

5-6.    The  Relation  of  Government  to  Business 

A  study  of  the  direct  influence  upon  business  of  certain  departments 
of  governments,  central  and  local.  The  aim  is  to  show  clearly  the  value 
of  governmental  activity  touching  business,  to  discuss  principles  that  do 
determine  and  should  determine  the  scope  of  such  activity  and  that  in 
consequence  may  determine  the  attitude  of  business  men  toward  such 
governmental  action. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  814  Professor  Jenks 

17.  Consular  Service  of  the  United  States 

This  course  includes  a  detailed  study  of  the  consular  service.  Prep- 
aration for,  and  appointment  to,  consular  positions.  Organization  of 
consular  system  and  tenure  of  office.  Discussion  of  cases  and  opinions 
bearing  on  the  administrative  and  judicial  functions  of  consuls.  Rights 
and  immunities  of  consuls.  Relation  of  business  and  industry  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  consular  service. 

First  term  2  points 

Tuesday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  902  Dr.  Crecraft 

18.  Diplomatic  Protection  of  Citizens  and  Property  Abroad 

This  course  deals  with  problems  of  government  in  protecting  citizens 
and  property  abroad;  status  of  aliens  and  foreign  corporations;  national 
and  international  responsibility  of  the  state  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  foreigners;  war  claims;  contractual  claims;  modes  of  secur- 
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ing  redress;  current  questions  of  a  political  and  legal  nature  arising 

from  the  development  of  international  trade. 
Second  term  2  points 

Tuesday,  7-45-9-45,  Room  002  Dr.  Crecraft 

21.  Municipal  Government 

A  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the  city  to  the  state;  the  political 
features  of  city  government,  such  as  the  activities  of  political  parties, 
the  suffrage,  and  the  initiative  and  referendum;  the  city  charter;  and  the 
various  forms  of  city  government,  such  as  the  commission  form,  city 
manager  form,  etc. 

First  term  2  points 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11.00-12.00,  Room  007      Professor  Loomis 

22.  Municipal  Administration 

A  discussion  of  the  following  administrative  problems  of  the  modern 
city :  the  control  of  public  utilities,  such  as  local  transportation,  water, 
gas  and  electricity,  and  markets;  housing,  public  health;  the  protection 
of  life  and  property;  the  administration  of  justice  and  of  corrections; 
education;  recreation;  charities;  and  finance. 

Second  term  2  points 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11. 00-12.00,  Room  007      Professor  Loomis 

23-24.     Municipal  Finance     (Not  given  191 7-1 91 8.) 
47-48.     Immigration 

During  the  early  part  of  the  first  term,  a  study  will  be  made  of  some  of 
the  more  important  racial  immigrations  of  the  past  with  special  attention 
to  their  social,  political  and  economic  aspects.  The  course  will  then  deal 
with  the  social,  political  and  economic  results  of  the  American  immigra- 
tion problem,  including  such  questions  as  citizenship,  labor  conditions, 
housing,  etc.,  with  considerable  attention  to  restriction,  selection  and 
regulation.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  Asiatic  immigration. 
First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  10.00-11.00,  Room  gog       Mr.  R.  D.  Smith 

49-50.    Public  Affairs  of  the  City  of  New  York 

This  course  covers  the  practical  detail  of  the  administration  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  Frequent  excursions  are  made  to  institutions  con- 
nected with  various  city  departments  and  to  other  points  of  interest. 
Combined  with  this  work  is  the  instruction  of  the  class  members  in  the 
leadership  of  civic  groups  to  which  they  are  assigned  for  the  purpose 
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of  directing  the  study  of  the  city  government.  Open  only  to  graduates 

unless  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  7.45-0.4$,  Room  G-j  Mr.  R.  D.  Smith 

51-52.    International  Law  as  Developed  by  Diplomacy 

This  course  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages 
of  civilized  nations  with  special  attention  to  their  effect  upon  inter- 
national commerce  and  the  extension  of  international  trade.  Atten- 
tion is  given  also  to  questions  of  citizenship,  trade-domicile,  arbitration 
of  international  disputes,  claims,  etc.,  governmental  action  in  the  collec- 
tion of  contract  debts,  functions  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers, 
the  effect  of  war  upon  persons  and  property,  etc. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Tuesday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  807  Dr.  Crecraft 

1 1 3-1 14.    Special  Topics  in  Public  Administration. 

This  is  a  course  for  advanced  students  in  government.  A  number  of 
special  topics,  chiefly  from  the  administrative  department  of  govern- 
ment, will  be  studied  intensively  and  each  member  of  the  class  will  be 
required  to  do  considerable  investigation  and  research  outside  of  the 
class  room.  The  topics  chosen  for  investigation  will  deal  so  far  as 
possible  with  matters  of  current  interest. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Tuesday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  907  Professor  McLeod 

209-210.    Foreign  Problems  of  the  United  States 

A  course  covering  the  leading  problems  on  the  present  international 

relations  of  the  United  States.     Lectures  and  special  reports  by  members 

of  the  class  covering  the  historical,  legal  and  economic  aspects  of  the 

problems  studied. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Friday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  802  Professor  Jenks 

301-302.     Seminar  in  Government 

A  thorough  investigation  of  leading  governmental  questions  by  means 
of  individual  reports  and  detailed  discussions.  The  seminar  is  intended 
especially  for  candidates  for  advanced  degrees,  but  is  open  to  others 
(college  graduates)  who  wish  to  make  special  investigations,  particularly 
of  political  and  social  problems. 

First  and  second  terms  4  Points 

Thursday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  802  Professor  Jenks 
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JOURNALISM 

The  Newspaper 
1-2.    News  Writing 

The  methods  of  writing  news  articles  for  the  press  are  considered  in 
lectures  and  discussions.  A  large  amount  of  time  is  given  to  actual 
practice  in  writing  the  news  stories  based  upon  the  assignments  made 
in  class. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Tuesday,  8.00-10.00,  Globe  Oflice  Professor  Lee 

Thursday,  n.oo-i.oo,  Journalism  Room 

3-4.    News  Reporting 

A  practical  course  in  the  gathering  of  news.     As  far  as  it  is  practicable 

to  do  so  students  are  assigned  to  cover  news  stories  just  as  if  they  were  in 

the  city  department  of  a  daily  paper. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Tuesday,  5.00-8.00,  Globe  Office  Mr.  Hughes 

5-6.     Current  Topics 

This  course  gives  a  wide  knowledge  of  contemporary  events  and  the 
sources  of  information  regarding  them.  It  includes  also  an  examination 
of  their  journalistic  and  editorial  treatment  by  the  leading  New  York 
dailies  and  weeklies,  and  an  analysis,  based  upon  this  examination,  of 
their  importance  as  news  and  as  events  of  more  permanent  significance. 
First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  004  Mr.  Roberts 

7-8.    Newspaper  Practice 

Practical  exercises  are  given  in  the  various  branches  of  newspaper 
work,  including  copy  reading,  headline  writing,  proofreading,  the  tech- 
nique of  type-composition  and  correction,  and  the  final  makeup  of  the 
press  form. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  7.45-9.45,  Journalism  Room  Mr.  Davis 

9-10.     Newspaper  Editing  and  Making 

The  organization  and  methods  of  the  modern  newspaper  and  the  work 

of  the  various  departments  are  studied  in  detail. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  4.00-6.00,  Journalism  Room  Professor  Lee 
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ii.    Editorial  Writing 
A  study  of  the  nature  and  kinds  of  editorial  writing,  with  regular 

practice  in  writing  editorials  of  varying  lengths  and  kinds. 

First  term  2  points 

Tuesday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  004  Mr.  Davis 

12.    Literary  and  Dramatic  Editing 
A  laboratory  course  in  book  reviewing  and  criticism  of  drama. 
Second  term  2  points 

Tuesday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  004  Mr.  Davis 

The  Magazine 
21-22.    Magazine  Writing  and  Special  Feature  Work 

This  is  distinctly  a  course  in  the  practice  of  magazine  writing.  Lec- 
tures and  discussions,  however,  will  be  held  in  which  attention  is  paid 
to  the  various  problems  connected  with  writing  for  magazines,  news- 
paper supplements,  literary  weeklies,  etc.  Short  talks  will  be  given  by 
specialists. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Wednesday,  2.00-4.00,  Journalism  Room  Professor  Wilson 

23-24.     Advanced  Magazine  Writing 

This  is  a  course  in  practical  authorship  open  only  to  students  who 
have  taken  course  in  Magazine  Writing  and  Special  Feature  Work  or 
who  have  had  some  experience  in  magazine  work.  Lectures  will  be 
given  by  prominent  magazine  editors  and  writers. 

Students  wishing  to  enter  this  course  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
instructor. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  6.00-7.45,  Journalism  Room  Professor  Wilson 

25-26.     Short  Stories 

This  course  aims  to  give  instruction  and  practice  in  the  art  of  writing 
fictitious  narratives,  especially  short  stories.  Lectures  deal  with  the 
history  and  technique  of  the  short  story,  with  various  types  of  stories 
and  with  individual  authors.  The  practical  side  of  the  work  includes 
the  writing  of  constructive  or  critical  exercises  at  each  meeting  of  the 
<  last,  and  of  at  least  five  complete  stories  outside  of  class. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Wednesday,  4.00--6.00,  Journalism  Room  Professor  Wilson 
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27-28.     Magazine  Editing  and  Making 

A  study  of  the  methods  employed  in  modern  magazine  making  and 
editing.  The  work  of  the  class  room  will  be  supplemented  by  talks  from 
specialists  in  various  departments  of  magazine  making. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Friday,  6.00-7.45,  Journalism  Room  Professor  Lee 

29-30.     Magazine  Fiction 

This  is  a  seminar  course  for  advanced  students  who  show  exceptional 
promise.  The  course  is  designed  to  provide  professional  supervision 
of  the  student's  work.  It  is  a  writing  course  for  those  who  are  making 
a  serious  attempt  to  write  saleable  short  stories  for  the  standard  maga- 
zines. Prominent  short  story  writers  and  magazine  editors  will  meet 
with  the  class  from  time  to  time,  to  discuss  constructive  problems. 

The  written  permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  entrance. 
The  fee  for  the  course  is  $48. 

First  and  second  terms  g  p0{nts 

Tuesday,  6.00-7.45,  Journalism  Room  Professor  Wilson 

Supplementary  Courses 
41-42.     History  of  Journalism 

^  A  history  of  the  ethics  and  principles  of  American  journalism.  Spe- 
cial attention  will  be  given  to  original  research.  No  technical  knowledge 
of  journalism  is  necessary  for  this  course. 

First  and  second  terms  *  p0{nts 

Tuesday,  11.00-1.00,  Journalism  Room  Professor  Lee 

43-44-     Newspaper  and  Magazine  Law 

A  course  of  law  designed  especially  for  newspaper  men.  It  will  include 
the  laws  of  copyright  and  libel. 

First  and  second  terms  *  poinis 

Friday,  7-45-945,  Journalism  Room  Dr.  Gerdes 

45-46.     Magazine  and  Newspaper  Verse 

A  brief  history  of  verse  including  a  study  of  the  laws  and  principles  of 
prosody.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  verse  of  a  lighter  vein. 
Lectures  and  discussions  will  deal  with  the  present  market  for  verse 
and  prices  paid. 

First  and  second  terms  2  p0ints 

Monday,  7-45-9-45,  Journalism  Room  Mr.  Kilmer 
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51-52.     The  American  Newspaper 

A  seminar  course,  open  only  to  college  graduates,  which  takes  up  the 
economic  history  of  the  newspaper.  A  special  study  is  made  of  such 
influences  as  the  labor  saving  machinery,  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
raw  material,  the  freedom  from  political  control,  the  cooperative  meas- 
ures in  the  gathering  and  marketing  of  news  as  a  commodity,  the  intro- 
duction of  advertising  of  public  utilities,  the  absentee  ownership,  the 
congressional  legislation  for  newspapers,  the  appeal  to  women  readers, 
the  institutional  service  to  the  community,  the  higher  standards  of 
ethics  in  both  advertising  and  news,  etc.  A  certain  amount  of  research 
work  is  required  of  all  students  who  take  this  course. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  6.00-7.45,  Journalism  Room  Professor  Lee 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

1.  Contracts 

All  the  main  topics  are  treated,  including  among  others:  how  contracts 

arise;  who  may  be  parties  and  who  are  not  bound  under  contracts; 

infants  or  other  incompetent  persons;  the  consideration  which  is  required 

for  contracts;  contracts  that  are  void   for  illegality,   fraud  or  other 

reasons;  effect  of  various  kinds  of  contracts;  written  and  oral  contracts, 

and  law  of  evidence  as  applied  thereto;  how  contracts  are  construed,  etc. 

First  term  2  points 

Monday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  803  Mr.  Bergh 

Tuesday,  g.00-11.00,  Room  803  Mr.  Bergh 

Friday,  5.00-6.45,  Room  804  Professor  Bacon 

Friday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  803  Professor  Bacon 

Wall  Street  Division 

Tuesday,  5.15-7.00  Professor  Bacon 

Brooklyn  Division 

Tuesday,  7.30-9.30  Mr.  Bergh 

Second  term 

Tuesday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  804  Mr.  Bergh 

Friday,  2.00-4.00,  Room  804  Mr.  Myer 

2.  Agency  and  Employments — Torts  and  Functions  of  the  Courts 
Under  Agency:  how  an  agency  may  arise;  contracts  of  agency  and  of 

employees  and  workmen;  agency  of  wife  and  children;  agency  of  part- 
ners, corporate  officers,  bankers,  real  estate  agents  and  salesmen;  clerks, 
bookkeepers,  accountants,  etc. 
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Under  Torts:  a  brief  practical  discussion  of  negligence,  libel,  slander, 

false  arrest,  assault  and  battery,  trespass,  etc. 

Under  Functions  of  the  Various  Courts:  general  discussion  of  the 

original  growth  and  theory  of  the  law;  criminal  and  civil  law;  how  this 

theory  is  applied  in  practical  cases,  etc. 

Second  term  s^tf, 

Monday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  803  Mr.  Bergh 

Tuesday,  9.00-11.00,  Room  803  Mr.  Bergh 

Friday,  5.00-6.45,  Room  804  Professor  Bacon 

Friday,  7-45-9-45,  Room  803  Professor  Bacon 

Wall  Street  Division 

Tuesday,  5.15-7.00  Professor  Bacon 

Brooklyn  Division 

Wednesday,  7-45-9-45  Mr.  Obreight 

3.  Sales,  Shipments,  Bailments  and  Management  of  Personal  Prop- 
erty; Mortgages  of  Real  Estate  and  Personal  Property 

Main  topics:  sales  of  property;  contracts  and  memoranda  of  sales; 
sales  by  travelling  salesmen;  immediate  and  future  sales;  sale  of  prop- 
erty to  be  manufactured;  when  sales  may  be  set  aside  on  account  of 
fraud,  insolvency,  delays  in  delivery,  defects  in  goods,  etc. 

Mortgages  of  real  estate  and  chattel  mortgages  of  personal  property; 
mortgage  bonds  and  notes,  right  to  possession  of  mortgaged  property, 
recording  of  mortgages  and  deeds;  searches  of  title  to  real  estate;  default 
in  interest;  foreclosure  of  mortgages;  payment  and  satisfaction  of  mort- 
gages. 

^stterm  2  points 

Thursday,  5.00-6.45,  Room  804  Professor  Bacon 

Thursday,  7-45~9-45,  Room  805  Professor  Bacon 

Friday,  11.00-1.00,  Room  805  Professor  Bacon 

Wall  Street  Division 

Monday,  5-i5~7-oo  Professor  Bacon 

Brooklyn  Division 

Wednesday,  7.30-9.30  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith 

4.     Bankruptcy,  Insolvency,  Receiver  and  Assignments ;  Executors  and 
Administrators 

Bankruptcy,  Insolvency  and  Receiverships:  voluntary  bankrupts,  and 
when  creditors  may  force  a  debtor  into  bankruptcy;  acts  of  bankruptcy; 
bankruptcy  schedules;  exempt  property;  preferred  and  secured  claims,' 
etc. 
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Executors  and  Administrators:  powers  and  duties  of  executors  and 
administrators;  executors'  bonds;  management  of  decedent's  real  estate 
and  personal  property;  various  kinds  of  legacies;  rights  of  creditors  and 
which  claims  are  preferred;  where  property  goes  when  there  is  no  will, 
etc. 

Second  term  2  points 

Thursday,  5.00-6.45,  Room  804  Professor  Bacon 

Thursday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  805  Professor  Bacon 

Friday,  n.oo-i.oo,  Room  805  Professor  Bacon 

Brooklyn  Division 
Monday,  7.30-9.30  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith 

5.  Laws  of  Banks  and  Negotiable  and  Commercial  Paper 
Negotiable  or  Commercial  Paper:  what  are  valid  negotiable  instru- 
ments and  what  instruments  are  not  negotiable;  acceptance  of  drafts 
and  certification  of  checks;  suits  on  negotiable  paper;  partnership  and 
corporation  paper;  demand  paper  and  bearer  instruments;  indorsers  and 
when  they  are  discharged;  accommodation  indorsers  and  indorsers  after 
maturity;  rights  of  indorsers  paying  paper,  etc. 

First  term  2  points 

Wednesday,  2.00-4.00,  Room  807  Professor  Bacon 

Wednesday,  5.00-6.45,  Room  807  Professor  Bacon 

Wednesday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  807  Professor  Bacon 

6.  Partnerships,  Limited  Partnerships  and  Corporations 
Partnerships:  how  partnerships  are  formed  and  who  can  be  held 

liable  as  partners;  sharing  of  profits  and  losses,  firm  name  and  books  of 
account;  rights  of  partners  as  to  management;  rights  of  creditors  against 
firm  and  partners;  ownership  of  firm  property,  etc. 

Corporations:  various  kinds  of  corporations;  formation  of  corporation; 
charter,  by-laws,  capital  stock;  stockholders'  and  directors'  meetings; 
election  of  officers;  corporate  bonds  and  mortgages  and  commercial 
paper;  rights  of  stockholders,  etc. 

Second  term  2  points 

Wednesday,  2.00-4.00,  Room  807  Professor  Bacon 

Wednesday,  5.00-6.45,  Room  807  Professor  Bacon 

Wednesday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  807  Professor  Bacon 
Wall  Street  Division 

Monday,  5.15-7.00  Professor  Bacon 
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8.    Law  of  Advertising  and  Marketing  Goods 

Legal  rules  relating  to  writing  of  advertisements,  libels  in  advertising, 
advertisement  containing  fraudulent  statements,  appropriating  benefit 
of  another's  advertising,  trade-marks  and  copyrights,  trade  names, 
registering  and  method  of  obtaining  right  to  such  names,  rights  of 
competitors  to  use  similar  names,  illegal  methods  of  selling  goods, 
illegal  means  of  competition,  attempts  to  control  retail  prices,  restraining 
competition,  trusts  and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 

A  course  prepared  for  the  special  needs  of  persons  engaged  in  adver- 
tising and  selling.  Practical  discussions  and  illustrations  of  essential 
points. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Law  1-2,  3-4, 
except  by  special  permission  of  instructor. 

Second  term  2  points 

Friday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  811  Professor  Bacon 

9-10.    Commercial  Law  of  Spanish  America 

Legal  status  of  merchants;  registry  of  commerce  and  legal  requisites 
of  bookkeeping  contracts,  agency,  attorneys  and  brokers;  constitution 
of  commercial  companies  and  their  different  characters;  partnerships 
and  corporations;  negotiable  instruments;  foreign  exchange,  insolvency 
and  bankruptcy;  administration  of  justice  and  judicial  procedures; 
institutions  and  laws  of  commerce  in  relation  to  banks,  coinage,  postal 
service  and  customs  duties;  regulations  as  to  imports  and  exports; 
laws  applying  to  patents  and  copyright;  laws  relating  to  public  lands 
and  to  mines;  the  consular  service. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  7-45-9-45,  Room  904  Mr.  Obregon 

11-12.    Law  of  Business  Operation 

Including  dealings  with  banks  and  commercial  paper,  checks,  drafts, 
bonds,  stocks,  certificates,  bills  of  lading,  etc.;  the  formation  and  opera- 
tion of  partnerships,  limited  partnerships  and  insolvency  of  firms  and 
corporations;  the  making  and  operation  of  business  contracts;  creation 
of  agencies  and  employments  and  dealings  with  agents  and  employees. 
Many  incidental  points  will  be  covered  and  assignments  will  be  made 
for  special  reading  and  research  outside  the  class  room. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Tuesday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  811  Professor  Bacon 
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MANAGEMENT 

1-2.    Principles  of  Business  Administration 

A  study  is  made  of  the  internal  management  of  a  large  business,  the 
differentiation  of  the  duties  of  various  departments,  the  advantages  of 
various  methods  of  organization  as  regards  economy  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  good-will,  trade-marks,  local  interest,  etc.  The  course  treats  of 
the  organization  of  corporations  controlling  different  branches  of  indus- 
try, the  relation  of  one  branch  to  others,  and  the  relation  of  each  to  the 
parent  company.  The  first  term  will  be  given  up  to  problems  of  scien- 
tific management  and  the  second  to  the  investigation  of  typical  local 
industries. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  2.00-4.00,  Room  803  Professor  Galloway 

*  Monday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  813 
Thursday,  7-45~9-45>  Room  804 

3-4.    Labor  Management 

In  reducing  costs  and  increasing  output,  the  labor  cost  is  often  found 
to  be  the  largest  single  item  of  expense  and  the  labor  element  frequently 
the  most  difficult  to  handle.  The  problems  thus  involved  are  studied  in 
this  course. 

The  class  assignments  consist  of  readings  from  a  text  and  a  series  of 
practical  problems. 

Prerequisite:  Management  1-2. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  802  Professor  Go  win 


5-6.    Factory  Engineering  and  Cost  Reduction 

This  course  deals  with  the  practical  engineering  and  management  prob- 
lems incidental  to  efficient  plant  operation.  It  comprises  the  valuation 
and  appraisal  of  various  types  of  factory  buildings  and  equipment, 
determination  of  depreciation  rates  applying  thereto,  the  effect  of 
periods  of  depression  on  normal  costs,  analysis  of  the  various  factors  of 
waste  entering  into  manufacturing,  etc. 

While  Management  1-2  deals  with  the  principles  and  the  nature  of 
the  various  problems  in  administration  and  organization,  this  course 
takes  up  two  special  features,  i.  e.,  factory  engineering  and  cost  reduc- 

♦Thie  section  open  only  to  those  who  have  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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tion.     Specific  methods  and  the  solutions  to  practical  problems  will  be 
emphasized. 

Prerequisite:  Management  1-2. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Friday,  11.00-1.00,  Room  813  Mr.  N.  T.  Ficker 

Friday,  7.45-Q.45,  Room  813 

7-8.    Factory  Organization 

This  course  takes  a  typical  industry  and  builds  up  a  manufacturing 
organization,  part  by  part,  until  the  whole  structure,  including  plan, 
equipment,  departmental  operations,  accounting  and  statistical  records 
and  reports,  stands  out  clearly  as  a  complete  organization.  The  com- 
mercial and  not  the  technical  point  of  view  is  emphasized. 

When  students  have  finished  this  course,  they  are  then  ready  to  take 
up  the  specific  problems  of  cost  finding,  cost  accounting,  industrial 
engineering,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Management  1-2. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Wednesday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  907  Professor  Galloway 

9.     Purchasing     (Not  given  191 7-1 91 8.) 

11-12.     Psychology  of  Business 

This  course  will  undertake  the  analysis  of  the  springs  of  human 
action  in  relation  to  the  three  fundamental  operations  of  business — 
production,  distribution  and  consumption.  The  scope  of  the  course  will 
therefore  include  a  study  of  the  mental  bases  of  successful  leadership  and 
the  proper  selection  of  subordinates,  the  mental  processes  involved  in 
marketing,  and  the  psychological  conditions  of  personal  efficiency. 
First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Wednesday,  2.00-4.00,  Room  813  Professor  Lough 

21.     Office  Management 

A  study  of  the  principles  governing  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  clerical  forces. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated:  office  arrangement,  heat,  light  and 
ventilation;  departmental  organization  and  the  scheduling  and  follow- 
up  of  work  between  departments;  organization  within  the  department; 
selection,  instruction  and  payment  of  workers;  establishment  of  stand- 
ard routine  of  operations  and  standard  practice  instructions;  designing 
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forms,  clerical  devices  and  graphic  charts;  mechanical  aids  in  office 
work;  filing  and  indexing  records;  purchasing  and  handling  supplies. 
First  term  2  points 

Friday,  4.45-6.30,  Room  910  Mr.  Schulze 

Friday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  807 

23-24.    Retail  Store  Management 

This  course  treats  the  increasingly  important  problems  met  with  in 
selling  goods  at  retail. 

Several  retailers  will  explain  their  policies  and  practices  in  addresses 
before  the  class,  and  in  relation  to  each  of  the  above  topics  the  experience 
of  successful  retailers  will  be  considered  in  detail.  Reference  will  be 
given  to  the  best  books  and  trade  papers  devoted  to  retailing. 

Prerequisite:  Management  1-2. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Friday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  802  Professor  Gowin 

25.    Wholesale  Merchandising 

A  detailed  study  of  the  methods  of  wholesale  merchandising.  First 
are  taken  up  such  topics  as  the  function  of  the  wholesaler,  the  analysis  of 
the  market  and  the  determination  of  policies.  Next  the  organization  of 
the  wholesale  house  is  outlined,  and  the  methods  of  financing,  accounting, 
buying,  selling  and  stockkeeping  are  discussed.  Prominent  wholesalers 
will  address  the  class  during  the  semester.  Lectures,  assigned  readings 
and  trips  of  inspection. 

Prerequisite:  Management  1-2. 

First  term  2  points 

Monday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  902  Mr.  Swinney 

31.    Private  Secretarial  Duties 

The  most  important  duties  of  a  private  secretary  other  than  that  of 
stenographic  work  are  covered  in  this  course.  Among  them  are  the 
writing  of  letters  without  dictation,  revision  of  letters  and  manuscript, 
preparation  of  newspaper  announcements,  the  handling  of  callers,  the 
use  of  the  telephone,  the  writing  of  reports,  filing  systems,  and  the  rela- 
tions between  the  employer  and  the  secretary.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  matters  of  form  in  letters  and  the  office  routine. 

First  term  2  points 

Monday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  907  Professor  Kilduff 

34.     Public  Secretarial  Duties 

A  study  and  discussion  of  the  work  of  various  commercial  and  civic 
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organizations,  such  as  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade, 
Business  Men's  Clubs,  City  Clubs,  etc.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is 
two-fold:  first,  to  help  develop  secretaries  for  these  organizations  and, 
second,  to  show  business  men  how  they  may  cooperate  with  them  to  the 
best  advantage  mutually. 

Second  term  2  points 

Friday,  7.45-Q.45,  Room  804  Mr.  Swinney 

35-36.    Administration  of  Corporate  Schools 

A  course  designed  to  train  directors  of  educational  work  among  the 
employees  of  corporations.  Some  of  the  subjects  considered  are:  Meth- 
ods of  making  a  preliminary  survey  to  determine  the  educational  needs, 
classification  of  employees,  number  and  kinds  of  courses  required,  cooper- 
ation with  educational  institutions,  character  building,  records  of  work, 
etc. 

Each  enrollment  must  be  approved  by  the  instructor  or  by  Professor 
Galloway. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Tuesday,  7. 45~9-45 '>  Room  000  Mr.  Henderschott 

1 01-102.    Seminar  in  Management 

The  discussions  will  be  based  upon  special  investigations  by  students 
and  Faculty  on  such  problems  as  those  involved  in  recent  legislation  on 
scientific  management;  the  relation  of  labor  unions  to  efficiency  systems 
Df  management;  the  introduction  of  cost  accounting  methods  under  the 
Taylor  system;  management  problems  in  the  clothing  industry;  the 
effect  of  war  orders  on  normal  costs;  reorganization  problems  of  the  war; 
marketing  policies,  etc. 

Open  only  to  seniors  and  graduate  students  upon  the  written  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Friday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  802        Professor  Galloway,  Professor 

Gowin,  and  Mr.  N.  T.  Ficker 

115-116.    Laboratory  Psychology 

The  problems,  methods  and  results  of  experimental  psychology  are 
jresented  and  subjected  to  critical  examination.     Students  have  an  op- 
x>rtunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  practical  phases  of  experi- 
mentation through  laboratory  work. 
'•   Open  only  to  graduate  students. 
1   First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  007  Professor  Lough 
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METHODS   OF  TEACHING  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

1-2.    Methods   of   Teaching   Bookkeeping,   Business   Practice,   and 
Accounting 

The  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  book- 
keeping and  business  practice,  as  well  as  for  teachers  of  these  subjects 
who  desire  to  make  their  instruction  more  effective. 

The  first  half  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  method  of  teaching  the 
principles  of  bookkeeping.  The  second  half  consists  of  a  study  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  business  practice  and  accounting.  The  work  is  il- 
lustrated by  a  series  of  lessons  which  are  typical  of  actual  bookkeeping 
instruction  in  secondary  schools. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Saturday,  0.15-11.00,  Room  814  Professor  Barber 

Wednesday,  7. 45 -q. 45,  Room  811 

3.  Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Arithmetic 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  instruction  in  business  arithme- 
tic more  practical.  The  work  will  be  found  helpful  to  teachers  whether 
they  have  had  experience  or  not.  Methods  of  calculation  as  well  as 
methods  of  teaching  will  receive  attention.  Model  lessons,  based  on  the 
methods  employed  by  the  best  teachers,  will  be  given  by  the  instructor. 
There  will  be  a  discussion  of  a  model  course  of  study  in  business  arith- 
metic with  respect  to  content,  time  required,  method  of  approach,  use 
of  text-books,  etc. 

Economics  13-14  is  a  prerequisite  unless  the  student  has  had  actual 
experience  in  teaching  business  arithmetic. 

First  term  2  points 

Saturday,  11.15-1.1$,  Room  804  Mr.  Heiges 

4.  Methods  of  Teaching  Commercial  and  Economic  Geography 

The  course  is  planned  for  teachers  of  the  above  subjects  who  desire  to 
make  their  instruction  more  effective  and  for  those  who  wish  to  broaden 
their  field  of  commercial  teaching  activity. 

The  aim,  content  and  method  of  teaching  commercial  and  economic 
geography  will  be  discussed  in  detail.  The  following  topics  are  among 
those  to  be  considered:  the  nature,  scope  and  importance  of  the  subject; 
its  relation  to  other  commercial  subjects;  graphics;  museums;  equipment, 
etc. 

Second  term  2  points 

Saturday,  11.15-j.15,  Room  804  Mr.  Heiges 
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ii.     Methods  of  Teaching  Business  English 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  show  methods  of  presenting  Business 
English  in  the  class  room  so  as  to  develop  a  use  of  clear,  concise,  forcible 
English,  oral  and  written,  in  its  relation  to  all  phases  of  business  activity; 
application  of  grammatical  and  rhetorical  principles  to  business  writing  j 
transcription,  condensation,  and  amplification  of  business  letters  and 
trade  articles;  advertising— its  language,  practical  application  in  high 
school  publications  and  to  high  school  organizations;  and  salesmanship. 

Prerequisite:  Business  English  1 1-12. 

K'stterm  2  points 

Friday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  811  Miss  Drew 

25-26.     Stenography — Isaac  Pitman 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  increase  the  speed  of  stenographers  who 
have  completed  the  principles  of  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand,  and  who  can 
write  at  the  rate  of  sixty  words  a  minute  at  the  time  of  entering  the  class. 
All  of  the  principles  of  the  system  will  be  thoroughly  reviewed.  In  addi- 
tion, the  work  will  consist  of  speed  practice,  advanced  phraseography, 
reporting  contractions,  and  other  abbreviating  devices. 

Open  to  regular  students,  and  to  special  students  who  are  taking  at 
least  three  other  courses.  Credit  toward  the  degree  or  certificate  will 
be  allowed  for  this  course  only  upon  completion  of  120  additional  hours  in 
methods  of  teaching  commercial   subjects. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Saturday,  1. 15-2. 15,  3.15-4.15,  Room  811  Mr.  Frank 

27-28.     Stenography — Gregg 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  25-26.  Students  who  have 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  students  who  have  taken  a 
course  in  Gregg  shorthand  by  correspondence  will  find  the  course  of  much 
value. 

Entrance  and  credit  restrictions  are  the  same  as  in  25-26. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Saturday,  1.15-2.15,  3.15-4.15,  Room  814  Mr.  McNamara 

29.     Methods  of  Teaching  Stenography  and  Typewriting 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to 
teach  stenography  and  typewriting,  and  for  those  already  teaching 
who  wish  to  render  their  instruction  more  effective.  The  natural 
method  of  acquiring  touch  typewriting  will  be  thoroughly  discussed. 
The  methods  taught  may  be  applied  to  any  system  of  shorthand. 
First  term  2  points 

Saturday,  2.15-3.15,  4.I5S-15,  Room  811  Mr.  Frank 
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30.     Methods  of  Teaching  Stenography— Isaac  Pitman 

This  is  a  continuation  of  29.  The  time  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
methods  of  teaching  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 

Second  term  2  Points 

Saturday,  2.15-3.15,  4-i5~5^5,  Room  811  Mr.  Frank 

32.     Methods  of  Teaching  Stenography— Gregg 

This  is  a  continuation  of  29.     The  time  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 

methods  of  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Second  term  2  Points 

Saturday,  2.15-3-15,  4-i5~5-i5,  Room  814  Mr.  McNamara 

101-102.    Applied  Methods  of  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  afford  students  an  opportunity  to  get  actual 
experience  in  teaching  bookkeeping,  business  practice,  business  arithme- 
tic, business  law,  commercial  and  economic  geography  and  economics. 

Demonstration  lessons  will  be  given  in  each  of  the  subjects  both  by 
the  instructor  and  by  members  of  the  class,  after  which  the  method  of 
presentation  will  be  discussed  and  criticized.  Students  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  teaching  in  the  Julia  Richman  High  School. 

The  course  is  open  only  to  seniors  and  post  graduates  and  to  special 
teachers  of  experience  and  broad  training,  all  of  whom  must  receive 
permission  from  the  instructor  to  register  for  the  course.  The  class  is 
limited  to  fifteen. 

Prerequisite:  Methods  1-2. 

Note:  New  York  City  requirements  for  commercial  teachers:  The 
B.C.S.  degree  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  B.S.  or  A.B.  Any  one  or  more 
of  the  Methods  courses  may  be  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
fulfillment  of  requirements  for  teaching  commercial  subjects  in  New 
York  City. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  811  Professor  Barber 

SOCIOLOGY 

1-2.     Elements  of  Sociology 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  society;  the  forces  and  motives 
of  socialization;  the  methods  of  efficiency;  the  laws  and  causes  of  prog- 
ress. 

First  and  second  terms  4  Poinls 

Tuesday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  813  Professor  Binder 
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3-4.    Social  Problems  and  Reform  Movements 

An  introduction  to  the  systematic  study  of  Sociology.  The  lectures 
will  treat  chiefly  four  topics  during  the  first  half-year:  The  Family; 
The  Drink  Question;  The  Labor  Question;  The  Question  of  Modern  Charity. 
During  the  second  half-year  important  reform  movements  will  be 
treated,  with  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based:  (a)  Woman  and 
child  labor;  (b)  Care  of  the  unemployed;  (c)  Housing  the  working 
people;  (d)  Treatment  of  prisoners,  and  children's  courts;  (e)  Women's 
rights;  (/)  Accidents  in  factories  and  on  railroads;  (g)  Institutions  of 
social  reform. 

_  During  the  year  visits  to  various  institutions  will  be  made  in  connec- 
tion with  this  class;  these  are  optional  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Tuesday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  907  Professor  Binder 

n-12.     Social  Aspects  of  Business  and  Public  Affairs 

This  course  aims  to  give  an  interpretation  of  the  r61e  which  business 
and  public  affairs  play  in  the  development  of  society.  In  working  out 
this  aim,  the  course  is  divided  into  six  parts.  Part  one  gives  a  brief 
description  of  the  development  of  social  personality.  Part  two  de- 
scribes the  means  of  this  development.  Part  three  describes  the 
various  forms  of  property  which  are  conducive  to  individual  and  social 
development.  Part  four  treats  of  the  rdle  which  business  and  public 
corporations  play  in  this  development.  Part  five  describes  the  rSIe  of 
the  state  in  this  development.  Part  six  shows  the  necessity  for  edu- 
cating the  community  in  regard  to  proper  use  of  leisure. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Wednesday,  2.00-4.00,  Room  907  Professor  Binder 

15-16.    Socialism 

This  course  will  begin  with  an  exposition  of  the  theories  of  Karl 
Marx,  and  trace  the  development  of  Socialism  down  to  the  present  time. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  changes  which  this  movement  has 
undergone,  especially  from  the  ethical  and  religious  points  of  view. 
The  relation  of  Socialism  to  the  movement  for  universal  peace  will  be 
discussed  in  detail,  and  the  ever  increasing  strength  of  the  movement, 
especially  in  America,  will  be  treated  fully.  The  stress  throughout  the 
course  will  be  laid  on  the  sociological  rather  than  the  economic  aspects 
oi  Socialism. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Wednesday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  907  Professor  Binder 
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101-102.    Principles  of  Sociology 

The  province  of  sociology;  the  elements,  structure,  forces  and  control 
of  society;  the  laws  and  causes  of  progress,  especially  the  effect  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  upon  society  and  of  social  conditions  upon  industry. 

Open  only  to  graduate  students. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Saturday,  11.15-1.15,  Room  802  Professor  Binder 

201-202.    History  and  Philosophy  of  Civilization 

The  natural  conditions  of  civilization,  e.  g.,  climate,  soil,  etc.,  The 
partial  emancipation  of  man  from  nature  through  intelligence  and  work, 
and  his  moral  and  social  growth  through  the  expansion  of  economic 
wants.  Comparison  of  primitive  and  civilized  man  in  regard  to  his 
attitude  toward  nature  and  toward  himself;  the  former  being  dependent, 
the  latter  self  reliant. 

Open  only  to  graduate  students. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Saturday,  9.15-11.15,  Room  802  Professor  Binder 

205-206.     Social  Efficiency 

The  origin  and  expansion  of  social  consciousness  through  religious, 
political,  industrial,  and  commercial  forces.  The  relation  of  social 
organization  to  social  efficiency.  The  increasing  stress  laid  on  efficiency 
in  every  line  in  civilized  countries.  The  industrial  and  cultural  con- 
ceptions of  social  efficiency. 

Open  only  to  graduate  students. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Friday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  807  Professor  Binder 

TRADE  AND   TRANSPORTATION 

1.    Railway  Freight  Traffic  and  Rates 

Both  the  practical  and  theoretical  sides  of  railway  freight  traffic  are 
considered.  Among  the  main  subject  are:  Railroads  and  the  shipping 
public,  development  of  our  railroad  systems,  railroad  rates,  classifica- 
tions, rates  in  official  classifications  and  southeastern  territory,  trans- 
continental rates  and  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

First  term  2  Points 

Tuesday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  908  Professor  Clapp 
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4.     Railway  Freight  Traffic  and  Rates  {continued) 

This  is  a  continuation  and  completion  of  Trade  and  Transportation 
1.  The  principal  subjects  covered  are:  Export  rates,  import  rates, 
special  services  and  charges,  terminal  services  and  charges  in  New 
York,  shipping  documents,  express  and  parcel  post,  inland  water  trans- 
portation, coastwise  transportation,  joint  rail-and-water  transportation. 
Second  term  2  points 

Tuesday,  7-45~o.45,  Room  908  Professor  Clapp 

21-22.     European  Trade  and  Industry 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  practical  information  about  the 
conditions  of  the  different  branches  of  the  economic  life  of  each  country 
considered,  its  trade  relations  with  other  countries,  methods  of  trade, 
tariffs,  transportation,  banking,  currency,  industrial  and  commercial 
laws,  trademarks,  taxes,  social  and  political  conditions  as  affecting  the 
economic  life  and  especially  the  trade  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
etc. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  G-3  Dr.  Racca 

25-26.  Latin  American  Republics.  History,  Geography,  Resources, 
Commerce,  Banking  and  Transportation 

In  this  course  the  complete  history  of  each  country  will  be  briefly  con- 
sidered. This  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  geography.  Trade  routes, 
transportation  facilities,  industrial  conditions  and  business  methods  will 
be  discussed.  Banking  will  be  given  special  attention.  The  exports 
and  the  imports  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
will  be  studied  specifically  with  a  view  to  discovering  reciprocal  markets. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  802 

Thursday,  4.00-6.00,  Room  813  Dr.  Aughinbaugh 

SPANISH 
1-2.     First-Year  Commercial  Spanish 

The  primary  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  carry  on  a 
conversation  in  Spanish.  To  that  end,  careful  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  usual  phases  of  everyday  life,  and  the  work  of  the  course,  as  far  as 
possible,  will  be  conducted  in  Spanish  from  the  beginning.     The  im- 
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portant  verbs,  regular  and  irregular,  the  proper  use  of  tenses,  and  other 
fundamental  points  of  grammar  will  receive  careful  attention. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Monday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  907 

Tuesday,  5.30-7.15,  Room  804  Mr-  Iturralde 

Friday,  4.45-6.45,  Room  907 

Friday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  811 

Saturday,  9.15-11.15,  Room  807 

Wall  Street  Division 

Monday,  5.15-7.00  Mr.  Gonzalez 

3-4.    Second-Year  Commercial  Spanish 

In  this  course,  one  or  two  simple  Spanish  texts  will  be  read  as  a  basis 
for  a  continued  study  of  grammar,  but  more  especially  as  a  basis  for  con- 
versation in  Spanish  and  for  translation.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  letter- 
writing,  particularly  to  the  writing  of  commercial  letters. 
^  Prerequisite:  Spanish  1-2  or  a  speaking  knowledge  equivalent  to  one 
year's  work. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Tuesday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  802  Mr.  Iturralde 

Saturday,  2.00-4.00,  Room  807 

5-6.    Third-Year  Commercial  Spanish 

This  course  is  especially  fitted  for  Spanish  correspondents  who  wish 
to  increase  their  ability  to  write  correct  and  forceful  Spanish.  A  thorough 
study  will  be  made  of  the  style  of  Spanish  business  letters  and  translations 
of  a  technical  commercial  nature.  While  this  course  is  designed  to  be 
particularly  helpful  to  commercial  students,  the  needs  of  students  who 
take  the  course  for  general  cultural  purposes  will  also  be  met. 

Prerequisites:  Spanish  1-2,  3-4  or  the  equivalent. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Saturday,  4.15-6.15,  Room  807  Mr.  Iturralde 

7-8.    Fourth-Year  Commercial  Spanish 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  done  in  the  third  year,  with 
the  addition  of  translation  of  a  technical  nature. 

Prerequisites:  Spanish  1-2,  3-4,  5  "6  or  the  equivalent. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Friday,  5.30-7.15,  Room  1100  Mr.  Iturralde 
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GERMAN 
3-4.    First- Year  Commercial  German 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man, and  will  give  them  a  thorough  foundation  in  the  language.  The 
first  half  year  is  devoted  entirely  to  that  end.  In  the  second  half  year, 
conversation  for  business  use  will  be  added  with  some  reading  of  graded 
commercial  material. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Wednesday,  7.45-9.45,  Room  909  Mr.  Brennecke 

5-6.    Second- Year  Commercial  German 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  first-year  course,  but  may  also  be 
taken  by  students  having  a  good  knowledge  of  German  grammar.  The 
entire  year  will  be  devoted  to  business  correspondence,  translating 
German  business  letters  into  English,  and  writing  the  answers  to  these 
letters  in  German.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
translate  any  German  letter  that  may  reach  his  office,  and  to  teach  him 
how  to  write  a  simple  German  business  letter  in  any  line  of  work. 

Prerequisites:  German  3-4. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Thursday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  1100  Mr.  Brennecke 

7-8.    Third-Year  Commercial  German 

This  advanced  course  continues  German  3-4  and  presupposes  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  German.  Students  who  satisfy  the  instructor  as 
to  their  proficiency  in  German  may  be  admitted.  The  course  will  be 
conducted  entirely  in  German.  A  detailed  study  of  German  business 
organization  and  practice  will  be  undertaken,  and  the  students  will 
become  familiar  with  the  details  of  German  business  practice. 

Prerequisites:  German  3-4,  5-6,  or  equivalent. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Tuesday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  909  Mr.  Brennecke 

FRENCH 
7-8.    First- Year  Commercial  French 

The  aim  of  this  elementary  course  is  to  give  in  a  short  time  a  fair 
biowledge  of  French  grammar  and  of  French  commercial  terms  with  a 
:orrect  pronunciation.     The  class  will  be  conducted  in  French. 
First  and  second  terms  *  points 

Tuesday,  7-45-0.45,  Room  813  Dr.  Rougier 
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9-10.    Second- Year  Commercial  French 

This  course  is  devoted  to  commercial  correspondence.  Models  of  all 
kinds  of  letters  will  be  given;  circulars,  letters  of  recommendation,  intro- 
duction and  inquiry,  letters  concerning  commercial  transactions,  proper 
forwarding  of  goods,  letters  of  credit,  and  so  on. 

Prerequisite:  French  7-8. 

First  and  second  terms  4  points 

Tuesday,  6.00-7.45,  Room  811  Dr.  Rougier 

CERTIFIED   PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

General  business  law,  ch.  20  of  the  consolidated  laws.     Became  a  law 
February  17,  1909. 

Article  8  Public  Accountants 

[As  amended  to  191 5] 
§80.  Certified  public  accountants.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  person  who  has  duly  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  such  citizen, 
residing  or  having  a  place  for  the  regular  transaction  of  business  in  the 
State,  being  over  the  age  of  21  years  and  of  good  moral  character,  and 
who  shall  have  received  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  a  certificate 
of  his  qualifications  to  practise  as  a  public  expert  accountant  as  hereafter 
provided,  shall  be  styled  and  known  as  a  certified  public  accountant;  and 
no  other  person  shall  assume  such  title,  or  use  the  abbreviation  C.  P.  A. 
or  any  other  words,  letters  or  figures,  to  indicate  that  the  person  using 
the  same  is  such  certified  public  accountant.  Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  has  practised  three  years  as  a  certified  public  accountant  in 
another  state,  under  a  license  or  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications  to  so 
practise,  issued  by  the  proper  authorities  of  such  state,  may,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  regular  fee,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
receive  a  certificate  to  practise  as  a  certified  public  accountant  without 
an  examination.  But  he  must  possess  the  qualifications  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  and  must  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  of  character  and  qualifications. 

§81.  The  Regents  to  make  rules.  The  Regents  of  the  University 
shall  make  rules  for  the  examination  of  persons  applying  for  certificates 
under  this  article,  and  may  appoint  a  board  of  three  examiners  for  the 
purpose,  which  board  shall  be  composed  of  certified  public  accountants. 
The  Regents  shall  charge  for  examination  and  certificate  such  fee  as 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  actual  expenses  of  such  examinations,  and 
they    shall   report,   annually,   their   receipts  and   expenses   under  the 
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provisions  of  this  article  to  the  State  Comptroller,  and  pay  the  balance 
of  receipts  over  expenditures  to  the  State  Treasurer.  The  Regents 
may  revoke  any  such  certificate  for  sufficient  cause  after  written  notice 
to  the  holder  thereof  and  a  hearing  thereon. 

§82.  Misdemeanor.  Any  violation  of  this  article  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

The  issuance  of  the  certified  public  accountant  certificate 

The  certificate  of  certified  public  accountant  may  be  issued  to  a 
candidate  who  (a)  pays  a  fee  of  $25. 

(b)  Submits  evidence  that  he  is  more  than  21  years  of  age  and  of 
good  moral  character,  and  that  he  resides  in  or  has  a  place  for  the 
regular  transaction  of  business  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

(c)  Meets  the  preliminary  and  professional  requirements  and  passes 
the  examination. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States,  residing  in  or  having  a  place  for  the 
;  regular  transaction  of  business  in  this  State,  who  has  personally  prac- 
tised for  three  years  as  a  certified  public  accountant  in  another  state 
under  a  license  or  certificate  earned  by  passing  the  regular  written  cer- 
tified public  accountant  examination  in  that  state,  may,  upon  evidence 
J  that  such  written  examination  of  the  other  state  was  of  not  lower 
I  standard  than  that  required  of  applicants  in  this  State  and  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Certified  Public  Accountant  Examiners, 
;  receive  from  the  Board  of  Regents  a  certificate  as  a  certified  public 
[accountant  without  examination,  provided  the  state  from  which  the 
^applicant  presents  a  license  shall  have  filed  an  agreement  with  the 
|Board  of  Regents  to  in  similar  manner  indorse  licenses  issued  in  this 
Rate  and  provided  the  applicant  has  the  academic  education  specified 
in  section  426  of  the  Regents  Rules.  The  fee  for  the  indorsement  of  the 
icertificate  shall  be  $25,  the  same  as  that  for  the  issuance  of  a  certificate 
in  this  State. 

Preliminary  requirement.     The  certified  public  accountant  qualifying 
Certificate,  official  evidence  of  the  completion  of  the  preliminary  require- 
ment, may  be  secured  in  any  one  of  the  following  ways: 
;    1.  On  evidence  of  the  completion  of  the  freshman  year  in  a  registered 
course  of  any  college. 

2.  On  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  four-year  course 
n  an  approved  high  school  or  the  equivalent. 

;    3.  By  meeting  the  requirements  for  an  academic  or  college  entrance 
liploma. 

\   4-  By  passing  within  six  successive  years  special  Regents  examinations 
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aggregating  72  counts  at  a  minimum  of  75  per  cent  in  the  following 
subjects: 

(a)  Required,  53  counts: 

English  three  years,  10  counts;  English  fourth  year,  3  counts;  any 
second  year  foreign  language,  10  counts;  elementary  algebra,  5  counts; 
plane  geometry,  5  counts;  two  of  the  three  sciences,  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  10  counts;  American  history  with  civics,  5  counts;  ancient  his- 
tory or  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  5  counts. 

(b)  Electives,  19  counts:  t 

An  additional  second  year  of  a  foreign  language,  namely,  Latin  second 
year  Greek  second  year,  French  second  year,  German  second  year, 
Spanish  second  year,  Italian  second  year,  or  Hebrew  second  year  10 
counts;  physics,  5  counts;  chemistry,  5  counts;  biology,  5  counts;  phy- 
sical geography,  5  counts;  intermediate  algebra,  2  counts;  advanced 
algebra,  3  counts;  solid  geometry,  2  counts;  plane  trigonometry,  2 
counts;  ancient  history,  5  counts;  history  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

5  counts;  modern  history  I,  3  counts;  modern  history  II,  3  counts;  eco- 
nomics, 2  counts;  commercial  arithmetic,  2  counts;  elementary  book- 
keeping and  business  practice,  3  counts;  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
office  practice,  5  counts;  shorthand  100  word  test,  10  counts;  drawing, 

6  counts.  „  ... 
The  President  of  the  University  may,  under  extraordinary  conditions, 

in  his  discretion,  waive  the  time  limit  within  which  the  certificate  may 

5  By  evidence  of  one  or  more  years  of  high  school  work  (each  year 
of  such  work  being  equivalent  to  18  counts)  supplemented  by  special 
Regents  examinations  at  75  per  cent  in  each  subject  sufficient  to  make 
a  total  of  72  counts.  Candidates  for  qualifying  certificates  by  this 
method  are  to  be  advised  upon  presenting  evidence  of  high  school  work 
in  what  subjects  it  shall  be  necessary  for  them  to  take  examinations  to 
complete  the  requirements. 

Special  examination  in  English.  All  applicants  for  a  certified  public 
accountant  certificate  upon  credits  from  foreign  countries  other  than 
those  in  which  English  is  the  language  of  the  people,  all  or  any  part  ot 
which  equivalent  certificates  are  earned  or  issued  in  said  foreign  countries, 
must  pass  a  special  examination  in  English,  upon  which  no  counts  are 

^Trotsional  requirement.  A  candidate  must  present  satisfactory 
evidence  of  five  years'  satisfactory  experience  in  the  practice  of  accoun- 
tancy, at  least  two  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  employ  of  a  certified 
public  accountant  in  active  practice,  in  no  less  grade  than  that  ot  a 
junior  accountant. 
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The  examination.  The  examinations  are  held  twice  a  year,  at  Albany, 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Syracuse,  in  five  sessions  of  three  hours  each,  as 
follows: 

Dates 
Year  1918  1919  1920 

Winter  Jan.  29-31  Jan.  28-30  Jan.  27-29 

Summer  June  25-27         June  24-26         June  29-July  1 

Daily  Program 
Morning  9.15 
Tuesday — Theory  of  Accounts;  Wednesday — Practical  Accounting  (pt 
2);  Thursday — Commercial  Law. 

Afternoon  1.15 

Tuesday — Practical  Accounting  (pt  1);  Wednesday — Auditing. 

The  passing  mark  in  each  subject  is  75  per  cent.  A  candidate  who 
fails  in  one  subject  only  may  take  a  subsequent  examination  in  that  sub- 
ject. A  candidate  who  fails  in  more  than  one  subject  must  take  all 
subjects  again. 
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AVERAGE  SALARIES  OF  COMMERCE  GRADUATES 

The  chart  above  shows  the  average  monthly  salaries  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  graduating  class.  The  figures  are  derived  from  signed 
returns  received  from  over  500  alumni. 
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